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Articles 


Succeeding Brezhnev 
Myron Rush 


The current Soviet succession differed from previous ones in that there was no eminently qualified heir 
for the general secretaryship. Furthermore, given 17 years of Brezhnev’s “respect for cadres” policies, 
the new general secretary, Yuriy Andropov, will have considerable opportunities to consolidate his 
power quickly through “rejuvenation” of an aged party leadership. Apparently selected for the 
intelligence and decisiveness that he seemed capable of bringing to the solution of pressing domestic 
and foreign policy problems, Andropov still lacks a broad base within the Soviet political system and 
must work to build one with both haste and circumspection. 


Transition in the Kremlin 
Boris Meissner 


The death of Leonid Brezhnev occurred before his preferred heir, Konstantin Chernenko, could 
consolidate his position and thus resulted in the selection of Yuriy Andropov. The personnel changes 
instituted so far by Andropov indicate that he intends to infuse vitality into the Soviet system by 
purging the bureaucracy. If carried too far, this policy could remove personnel vital to effective reform 
and undermine legality in the USSR. 


Andropov: Discipline and Reform? 
Archie Brown 


Yuriy Andropov was the contender for the Soviet general secretaryship who could appeal to both the 
“disciplinarians” and the reform-minded within the party leadership. In office, Andropov has quickly 
asserted himself and has adopted a leadership style different from that of Brezhnev. Already there is a 
much greater stress on discipline. This has been accompanied by personnel changes, signs of 
movement in economic policy, and diplomatic initiatives. 


National Security Under Andropov 
Dimitri K. Simes 


The deaths in rapid succession of Aleksey Kosygin, Mikhail Suslov, and Leonid Brezhnev have brought 
a new national-security team into power in the Kremlin. As Andropov consolidates his party leadership, 
he will likely advance the political careers of a number of his former advisers in the Central 
Committee’s department for bloc liaison. Andropov is combining a new flexibility with toughness in the 
conduct of Soviet foreign policy. Whether the substance of policies will change remains to be seen. 


Managing the USSR Economy: Alternative Models 
Joseph S. Berliner 


Attempts to reinvigorate the Soviet system of planning and management could pursue one of four 
models: an essentially “conservative” course that involves few changes from current methods, a 
“reactionary” model that stresses discipline and stern action against hoarding and theft, a “radical” 
approach involving marketization of economic relations, or a “liberal” model that would retain central 
planning but allow for considerable legal private economic initiative at the margins of the socialized 
economy. The “conservative” model is likely to prevail as long as the Soviet economy maintains at 
least modest growth; otherwise, the choice is likely to be between the “liberal” and “reactionary” 
models, with political considerations likely to tip the scale toward the second of these alternatives. 


Essay-reviews (over) 
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Leaders and Policy in the USSR 
Ronald J. Hill 


New leaders do make a difference in Soviet politics, but they must act quickly to capture the 
opportunity to introduce innovative policies before incrementalism sets in. It remains to be seen 
whether 68-year-old Yuriy Andropov will be able to use the momentum of his new appointment to 
identify himself with the solution of a major Soviet socioeconomic problem and thereby ensure a claim 
to historical reputation. 


Japan, the USSR, and Northeast Asia 
Chalmers Johnson 


Siberia with its vast economic potential is at the heart of the tangled web of Soviet-Japanese relations. 
The nature of Japan’s involvement in the development of Siberian resources has important strategic 
implications not only for the countries of Northeast Asia, including China, and the entire Pacific region 
but also for East-West relations as a whole. 


History and the Horn 
Paul B. Henze 


Much of the current writing on the 1974 Ethiopian revolution and other major subsequent 
developments in the Horn of Africa is colored by an unwarranted anti-Americanism and class analysis 
which distort accounts of both internal and international developments in the region. 


Opposite: Yuriy Andropov (wearing 
eyeglasses) helps other party leaders and a 
military honor guard bear the coffin of his 
predecessor, Leonid Brezhnev, toa Kremlin 
grave. Photo by Wide World, — 
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| TORS’ NOTE— A few months ago we published several articles on signs of succession 

Itics in the Soviet Union. Since then, Leonid Brezhnev has died, and Yuriy Andropov has 
Ibded to the key post of general secretary of the Soviet Communist party. In this issue, 

ther group of scholars examines the circumstances of Andropov's accession, and ventures 

ie early judgments about the possible consequences of this change for policies and personnel 
the Soviet Union. American scholar Myron Rush points out the unique features of the 

rent leadership change and examines their implications for Andropov’s ability to consolidate 
position. From Cologne, Boris Meissner details the rivalry between Andropov and 

jstantin Chernenko before Brezhnev’s death and assesses the methods by which the new 

ty leader is likely to govern. From Oxford, Archie Brown looks at Andropov’s record and 
possibilities of his adopting a program combining discipline with reform. Finally, Dimitri 
1es, drawing upon his experience in both Moscow and Washington, explores the likely 

yact of the recent events on Soviet national-security personnel and policies. 


Succeeding Brezhnev | 


By Myron Rush 


sion is the absence of clearly qualified candidates 

who possessed not only good health and vigor but 
also extensive generalist experience in the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee. Andrey Kirilenko, the leading 
candidate in the early and mid-1970’s, was several 
months older than Brezhnev and, after the spring of 
1979, no longer in the General Secretary’s good graces. 
Mikhail Suslov, a senior secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee under Brezhnev, died in January 1982 at age 79; 
and Arvids Pelse at 83 was far too old. Viktor Grishin, 
though Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions from 1956 to 1967 and First Secretary of 
the Moscow City Party Committee thereafter, had not 
worked in the national Secretariat; and Volodymyr 
Shcherbytskiy (Ukraine First Secretary), Grigoriy 
Romanov (Leningrad Oblast First Secretary), and 
Dinmukhamed Kunayev (Kazakhstan First Secretary) 
had never even worked in Moscow. Two senior leaders 
with experience in the central Secretariat, Yuriy 
Andropov and Dmitriy Ustinov, had not been in it in 
recent years and, in any case, they had previously 
served there not as generalists but as specialists, 
Ustinov being responsible for the defense industry, 
Andropov for relations with ruling Communist parties. 
Ustinov, after 1976, wore a military uniform on public 
occasions, while Andropov wore the stigma of his many 
years in the KGB (Committee for State Security). 
Konstantin Chernenko, on the other hand, had had six 
years’ experience in the central Secretariat, including 
some responsibility for running the party apparatus, but 
can ESS ea ee Se 
Mr. Rush is Professor of Government at Cornell Univer- 
sity and currently Scholar in Residence at the US Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. He is the author of several 
books on Soviet succession politics. The present article 
was written with support from the Institute for Educa- 
tional Affairs, New York, NY. The conclusions and judg- 
ments expressed in this article are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent the views of the CIA. 


&T: most striking feature of the Brezhnev succes- 


he was Brezhnev’s creature. Despite Brezhnev’s det 
mination to make Chernenko his heir, the forr 
General Secretary’s personal choice seemed to suf 
from his image as a staff man who never in his life h 
been the responsible head of a party or a governme 
organization. Since all the candidates appeared to ha 
serious shortcomings, however, previous citieria 
longer were decisive, and most of these men had 
chance at the succession. 

The absence of an obvious heir was not the sc 
departure from the established pattern of succession 
is now conventional wisdom—based on valid generaliz 
tions from previous successions in the Soviet Unio 
that Communist successions are necessarily prolonge 
requiring several years before a new incumbent cz 
actualize the potential powers of his office and there 
consolidate his leadership. But the distinctive c 
cumstances of the recent succession make it questio 
able also whether this rule need apply. By the ti 
Brezhnev died, it was apparent that his successor wou 
have a golden opportunity to aggrandize power quickl 
Seventeen years of “respect for cadres” had produce 
an aged and stagnant higher leadership in dire need 
rejuvenation. A new general secretary could make goc 
progress in taking command simply by filling with 
own partisans the vacancies caused by death a 
retirement. If in addition he were able to replace incon 
petent and superannuated officeholders, he might cor 
solidate power in a matter of months, thereby avoidin 
the extended period of struggle that characterized th 
three previous successions. Of course, a failure to carl 
out such a bold strategy could lead to a serious worser 
ing of the succession process, deepening and perhar 
substantially prolonging it. 

The weakness of the Soviet leadership and « 
Brezhnev’s preferred heir was “no accident,” but was 
direct consequence of Brezhnev's personal strateg\ 
lronically, his overriding concern to guard his power an 
to assure the perpetuation of both his policies and h 
claim to posthumous fame ultimately placed all three « 


inid Brezhnev addresses a conference of military leaders in M 
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SCOW on October 27 1982. Behind Brezhnev, 


n left to right, are: Marshal Viktor Kulikov, commander of Warsaw Pact forces; and Politburo members Yurly 
Jropov, Konstantin Chernenko, Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov, Nikolay Tikhonov, and Andrey Gromyko. 


se objectives in jeopardy. By keeping vigorous and 
e men out of the top leadership in the late 1970's 
J by grooming Chernenko as his new heir presump- 
2, Brezhnev made it possible for Andropov, despite 
» latter’s numerous handicaps, to contest Chernenko 
the succession process, and indeed to challenge 
ezhnev himself. Chernenko’s poor qualifications for 
> general secretaryship were readily perceived by 
ezhnev's colleagues, some of whom refused to accept 
nas heir, and by many foreign observers who would 
t believe that Brezhnev intended him to succeed. 
ezhnev’s advocacy of Chernenko weakened Brezh- 
Vv not only politically but physically as well. His efforts 
fight off Andropov’s challenge taxed his strength, 
ading to a medical setback in Tashkent in March and 
ntributing to his death in November. 

How did Andropov manage to weaken Brezhnev and 
herit his office? He capitalized on Brezhnev’s physical 
jilty and on his political vulnerabilities: his longstand- 
5 strategy of favoring cronies (leaders like Chernenko, 
ikolay Tikhonov, and Kunayev) over more able leaders 
no might threaten his position; his increasing promo- 
yn of Chernenko as his heir; and the progressive failure 
his major domestic policies in agriculture, in public 
saith, and in industrial investment. Andropov also 


—Camera Press. 


benefited from the departure during Brezhnev’s last 
decade of many veteran political leaders from the Polit- 
buro—seven removed by Brezhnev, two by death. 

Besides comparing favorably with his vulnerable 
rivals, Andropov has inherent qualifications to lead. He 
is highly intelligent; dispassionate and cool under fire 
(as he demonstrated in Hungary in 1956, when he was 
ambassador); knowledgeable, as the KGB’s long-time 
head, about the regime’s grave weaknesses and sub- 
stantial strengths; and possessed of the political 
courage and will needed to launch a virtually open 
challenge to Chernenko and, by extension, to 
Chernenko’s patron. That Andropov harbored great 
political ambitions should not be questioned. Perhaps 
he was impelled on his course by a belief in himself as 
indispensable for the Soviet Union’s salvation from 
increasing corruption and future economic and political 
decline. 

Even though Andropov’s personal qualities 
strengthened his candidacy, Chernenko appeared to 
have weightier political assets. To compensate for 
Chernenko’s strength in the party apparatus—hitherto 
the decisive political institution in succession, but now 
weakened by Brezhnev's personal strategy—Andropov 
relied on the political police. While Andropov’s power as 
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Yuriy Andropov, seen at May Day 1982 observances on 
Moscow’s Red Square, shortly before his reappointment 
to the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
GRSU; 


—TIME. 


head of the KGB was not unlimited, he probably had 
special access to the information the political police 
acquired while providing communications services for 
the top leadership. He evidently used such information 
against Brezhnev and his family early in 1982,1 and he 
probably employed it against his other Opponents as 
well. 


——— ees 


? Rumors of scandal involving members of Brezhnev’s family circulated widely in Moscow 
in the first weeks of 1982. Despite the KGB’s responsibility for suppressing such rumors, 
they persisted, with ups and downs, throughout the last period of Brezhnev’s rule, Stories 
of ill-doing by Brezhnev’s daughter and son-in-law, along with reports of Brezhnev’s poor 
health and incapacity to govern, were purveyed to Western journalists and reported in the 


. 
I 
Andropov’s brief tenure as a senior secretary of | 
Central Committee from May 1982 until his appop 
ment as general secretary in November 1982 gave 
access to important power levers, although there w 
little public notice of his activities during these mont! 
If he attracted support within the top bodies by p 
moting ideas on how to deal with the regime’s ills a 
those of Soviet society, he must have done so beh 
the scenes since he delivered no public speeches di 
ing this period. 

Andropov’s supporters in the Politburo are somethi 
of a mystery. While it is fairly certain that Tikhonov al 
Kunayev were two key supporters of the Brezhné 
Chernenko team and that some Politburo membe 
supported Brezhnev on questions other than his ad\y 
cacy of Chernenko as heir, it is extremely difficult! 
identify Andropov’s allies. There are indications t 
Kirilenko, presumably because he was in disfave 
defected to Andropov,? and that Shcherbytskiy, whe 
Brezhnev kept far from Moscow in the Ukraine, h 
good reason to do so, but analysts are in the dark as 
Andropov’s other allies. 

Andropov assuredly cultivated the support 
elements of the military almost openly even wh 
Brezhnev was alive, as he certainly did in the da 
following Brezhnev’s death, most notably at the extrad 
dinary session of the Central Committee.3 Nevertheles 
there is reason to doubt that Defense Minister Dmit 
Ustinov gave all-out support to Andropov’s candidac 
For one thing, the armed forces and the political polic 
have a long history of institutional rivalry. Andropo 
initial choice (in May 1982) of Vitaliy Fedorchuk as h 
successor to head the KGB hardly offered the milita 
any reassurance: Fedorchuk’s professional specialty fc 
a quarter century was counterintelligence in the arme 
forces, and until 1970 he headed the Third Directorate 
which is responsible for such activity.4 Equally impo 


American press. For a summary of such reports, see Newsweek (New York, NY), Nov. 22 
1982, p. 39. | 
Brezhnev's dissatisfaction with the KGB’s performance was evident from his failure in 

January 1982 to sign the obituary of Semén Tsvigun, the deputy head of the KGB. 
Andropov’s continuing influence in the KGB, even after he left it in May 1982, is indicated 
by the choice of his protégé, Vitaliy Fedorchuk, to replace him. 

? Kirilenko, who long had handled party organizational matters on behalf of Brezhnev, 
suffered a persistent decline in influence during the last three years of Brezhnev's tenure, 
culminating in exclusion of his portrait from among those of Politburo members displayed 
in connection with the 1982 anniversary of the October Revolution. Brezhnev's death did. 
not restore to Kirilenko his role in the Politburo, but it won him an honorable departure at 
his “personal request” for reasons of “health,” and praise from Andropov for serving his 
party and country. See Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 23, 1982. 

3 Speech to the Central Committee, ibid., Nov. 13, 1982. 

* Aleksei Myagkov, Inside the KGB, New York, NY, Ballantine Books, 1976, p. 127. The 
subsequent transfer of Fedorchuk to the Ministry of Internal Affairs may have been 
motivated, at least in part, by a need to deflect military criticism of the Fedorchuk 
appointment. His replacement, Viktor Chebrikov, was a Brezhnev protege and may have 
retained ties with Chernenko. 
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Ustinov appeared to be personally close to 
Whnev throughout the period of intense political 
igle between Andropov and Brezhnev from May to 
»mber. Brezhnev went out of his way to declare his 
idence in the Defense Minister, who in turn was one 
rezhnev’s most vociferous supporters, not only in 
arming the rites of the Brezhnev cult, but also in 
ting the arguments of military officials who advo- 
d heightened defense spending. These muted dif- 
aces over defense policy suggest that following the 
) party congress in February 1981, Ustinov may no 
er have been representing a united military 
‘blishment. Chief of the General Staff Marshal 
inlay Ogarkov’s advocacy of additional defense pro- 
‘ns in defiance of views expressed by Brezhnev and 
ynov,? it would seem, must have had protection from 
Joowerful political figure—possibly Andropov— 
Jough not much is known of Andropov’s views on 
Janse policy. Perhaps Ustinov rejected Chernenko’s 


—— 


: 
—_—_—<$ A oo 
“ee, for example, N. Ogarkov, “Defending Peaceful Endeavor,” Kommunist (Moscow), 
410, July 1981, pp. 80-91. This article is discussed in William G. Hyland, “Kto Kogo in 
)<remlin,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1982, 

123-24. 
: 


leydar Aliyev, First Secretary of the Azerbaydzhan Communist 


candidacy and supported Andropov’s as the best of a 
poor lot. But if Ustinov supported Andropov reluctantly, 
the tie between the two men will be subject to strain. (In 
recent photographs of Politburo members, Ustinov has 
appeared in the second echelon.)® 

Opposition to Andropov’s appointment emerged as 
early as Chernenko’s speech nominating him for the 
post of general secretary, which damned him with faint 
praise.” Only when the Central Committee met again 10 
days later, however, filling but one of four openings for 
voting members in the Politburo, did serious resistance 
to Andropov become manifest. The Central Committee’s 
promotion of Heydar Aliyev, the First Secretary in 
Azerbaydzhan, to full membership is not unequivocal 
testimony to Andropov’s strength. Aliyev had been an 
exceptionally enthusiastic devotee of the Brezhnev cult, 
fawning on the great man when the General Secretary 
visited Baku shortly before he died. Equally important, 
the Azerbaydzhan press had actively promoted the 
emerging Chernenko candidacy. Aliyev may have 
switched sides, although it cannot be ruled out that he 


6 See, for example, Pravda, Jan. 4, 1983. 
7 \bid., Nov. 13, 1982. 


Party, welcomes Leonid 


ot Picts 


Brezhnev to Baku on 


eptember 24, 1982, on the occasion of presentation of the Order of Lenin to Azerbaydzhan. 


TASS from Sovfoto. 


Succeeding Brezhnev 


A view of the November 23, 1982, meeting of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet at which Yuriy 
Andropov was elected a member, but not chairman of 
the Presidium. 


—Jean Pierre Quittard/Gammaz-Liaison. 


managed to make himself acceptable to both camps. 
Finally, the Supreme Soviet’s failure to designate a 
chairman of its Presidium suggests that efforts to pre- 
vent Andropov’s use of the appointment for his own 
ends produced a stalemate. 

It would be wrong to suppose that Andropov had no 
interest in securing the post of Presidium chairman for 
himself or that he will not attempt to obtain it at some 
future time. Legitimacy, in the seventh decade after the 
Revolution, remains a serious problem for the Soviet 
leaders. The general secretary occupies the Communist 
Party’s highest post, but why should the Soviet people 
accept rule by a high party official? Each of the USSR’s 


personal rulers—Lenin from the moment the pa@ 
seized power, Stalin when war was immin 
Khrushchev after he had ousted his chief opponer, 
Brezhnev when he could—finally found it necessary 
assume the country’s highest state or government pé 
To strengthen the legitimacy of his rule, Brezhnev, a | 
having ruled for 13 years as general secretary, te 
advantage of the 1977 Constitution to increase } 
authority of the highest state post and ousted Niko 
Podgornyy from the office of the Presidium chairma | 
he could occupy it himself. Formally superior to # 
head of the government (i.e., the chairman of the Col 
cil of Ministers), the Presidium chairman now also he 
basis to claim the key position of chairman of 
Defense Council, to which the entire military establis 
ment is subordinate.® : 

At present, the sole basis for Andropov’s claim to rt 
is his office of general secretary of the Central Comm 
tee. Much has been made of the fact that a smog 
transfer of power was effected by electing him to tl 
office just two days after the announcement 
Brezhnev’s death. Yet the haste itself should raiy 
doubts about the process by which power was tra | 
ferred. Had Andropov been Brezhnev’s candidate 
succeed him, it might be supposed that his quick ele 
tion was merely the ratification of a preexisting Politbu 
plan based on Brezhnev’s wishes. However, Brezhnev 
choice was obviously not Andropov, against whom Ff 
was waging a political struggle at the time of his deat 
The Central Committee “plenum” that supposed 
elected Andropov on November 12 almost certainly we 
a rump meeting consisting of three groups: electe 
members working in Moscow (chiefly government, n 
party, officials); selected members who happened 
arrive three days early in Moscow to attend a plenu 
long scheduled for November 15; and _ selecte 
members who had been summoned to Moscow afte 
Brezhnev died. The haste with which its organizers con 
vened this rump plenum seems to have been designe} 
to squelch politicking and has intimations of a coup. § 
may have left a residue of resentment in those who we 
not notified or who could not reach Moscow in time tt 
attend. While it seems likely that those who we 
excluded had no grounds for expecting to influence th 
choice of a successor, they might have expected to pa 
ticipate in the ritualistic confirmation of what the powe 
brokers had decided. 


; 


8 After the 1977 Constitution was adopted, the standard formula when referring to the § 
Defense Council, almost without exception, was: “Marshal of the Soviet Union Comrade 
L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, and Chairman of the USSR Defense Council.” 

° A similar rump meeting of the Central Committee took place in October 1964 when 
Brezhnev replaced Khrushchev in a conspiratorial coup. 
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\ile the hasty and perhaps exclusionary process by 
4 Andropov was chosen raises some questions 
t his legitimacy, he doubtless has a constituency 
ng party and government officials who would like 
to remedy certain deficiencies of Brezhnev's rule. 
cular institutional groups that fared poorly under 
hnev, most notably the ministries and enterprises 
onsible for civilian heavy industry, may look to 
‘opov to redistribute resources to their advantage. 
2 broadly, there is a pervasive sense that Brezhnev 
let things go, that his easy ways had deprived the 
2m of the high tension it needs to operate effec- 
y. There is a sense now that corruption had been 
ved to get out of hand, that a strong will is needed to 
e society, and that discipline must be reimposed on 
government bureaucracy, on territorial party 
es on intellectuals, on slack workers, and on 
sants who neglect the collective in order to cultivate 
t personal plots. But do those who believe Andropov 
‘a mandate to carry out these measures really want 
be subjected to such discipline themselves? If 
lropov sees himself possessed of such a mandate— 
ndeed he may—he will have to take great care not to 
sipate his constituency once he begins to move 
‘inst its vested interests. 
laving won the party’s top post, Andropov cannot 
dily be separated from it now, for this would raise 
nN more awkward questions about how the Soviet 
ion changes its rulers. Andropov’s efforts to con- 
date his authority, however, will be complicated by 
Jack of reliable protégés in the party apparatus and, 
re generally, in institutions other than the KGB. 
‘lier, this very lack of numerous well-placed proteges 
y have been a “positive” weakness that encouraged 
iny of his colleagues to see Andropov’s candidacy as 
s threatening than they might have otherwise; now, 
wever, it is a serious vulnerability. Thus, Andropov 
ist use his position as general secretary as the basis 
a campaign to extend his personal authority over the 
cretariat, the central party staff, and the upper 
helons of the provincial apparatuses—no easy task as 
encounters resistance from entrenched partisans of 
2 erstwhile Brezhnev-Chernenko team. Andropov’s 
rsonal effectiveness, his capacity to employ the KGB 


in this campaign, the strength and durability of his 
alliance with elements of the military establishment, and 
his capacity to recruit supporters from the generation of 
leaders in their forties and fifties, who had been held 
back during the Brezhnev era—these factors, all of 
them uncertain, will be decisive. To capitalize on his mo- 
ment of opportunity Andropov may have to move rapid- 
ly; yet, moving too soon, just as too late, could leave him 
vulnerable to counterattack. The political enterprise in 
which Andropov is engaged is dangerous. 

Unless Andropov makes progress in consolidating his 
authority, the lethargy of the late Brezhnev period will 
be hard to overcome. Even so, the present Politburo 
might reach a consensus on a limited program of action, 
discarding elements of Brezhnev’s failed programs, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, and seeking resources at the 
margins that can be used to open up the “bottlenecks” 
in metallurgy, energy, and transportation identified by 
Brezhnev in his last policy speech and by Andropov in 
his first.?° 

Beyond this, if Andropov can defeat his opposition 
and consolidate power, he may subject Soviet policy to 
some wrenching changes. While he evidently lacks con- 
fidence in current ideas for reform of the economy,?? he 
may seek to divert large resources from agriculture and 
various welfare programs, perhaps also from defense, 
for a serious effort to improve growth sectors of the 
economy. At the same time, a strengthened Andropov 
may step up his current campaign against corruption 
and try to improve the slackened moral tone of Soviet 
society. 

Even if Andropov succeeds in addressing the USSR’s 
intractable internal problems, some time may pass 
before significant results begin to appear. In the mean- 
time, Andropov will no doubt try to capitalize on his ex- 
tensive experience in national-security affairs in an effort 
to improve the USSR’s international position at a time 
when the postwar world is approaching a crossroads. 


ae 


10 See Brezhnev's speech to a military conference (Pravda, October 28, 1982) and 
Andropov’s address to the Central Committee (ibid., Nov. 23, 1982). 

11 After discussing the economy’s numerous problems, he acknowledged: “I do not have 
ready recipes for their solution,” ibid. Nov. 23, 1982. 
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Transition in the Kremlin 


By Boris Meissner 


ideologically determined primacy of the party ap- 

paratus over the government apparatus and its 
component parts. Therefore, whoever is general secre- 
tary or first secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has the best prospects for strengthening 
the power advantage accruing to the office and gradual- 
ly transforming it into actual sovereignty. The power 
position of a general secretary can range from one of 
dominance, as expressed in such designations as 
khozyain (lord—applied to Stalin in 1929) and rukovo- 
ditel’ (chief—applied to Khrushchev in 1961), to one of 
total control, as indicated in the title vozhd’ (leader—in 
the sense of dictator or autocrat). Although Stalin was 
called vozhd’ as early as 1934, he acquired absolute 
dominance only in 1939, after the Great Purge. Brezh- 
nev, on the other hand, succeeded in obtaining only a 
dominant position in the collective leadership—i.e., the 
party and government oligarchy which consists of the 
full members of the Politburo—after an extended strug- 
gle against strong resistance, which incidentally delayed 
the ratification of the new Constitution of the USSR. 

Brezhnev was able to further consolidate his position 

by assuming the posts of chairman of the Defense Coun- 
cil of the USSR (with the rank of marshal of the Soviet 
Union) and of chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet (i.e., head of state). Despite this expan- 
sion of power, Brezhnev was unable to attain the sole 
rule for which he initially strove and which is inherent in 
the logic of the hierarchical structure of a one-party 
State. This was partly a result of his periodically poor 
health. 
a a tt le 
Mr. Meissner is Professor of Law, University of Cologne, 
and Director of the Institute for the Law of the Socialist 
States (Cologne). Among his works on law and politics in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe is Social Change in 
the Soviet Union: Russia’s Path Toward an Industrial 
Society (1972). 


T he Soviet Union is a one-party state resting on the 


Brezhnev tended to be confined in a collective lead | 
ship in which Mikhail Suslov, the “second secreta | 
and Aleksey Kosygin, the longtime premier of the USS) 


: 


had major influence. Even the increase in power link ' 
with the personnel changes in the governmental app. 
ratus after the departure of Kosygin, who died § 
December 1980, did not remove the limits on Brez 
nev's power position imposed by the principle of colle 
tive leadership. Even though Brezhnev was addres € 
as rukovoditel’ and sometimes even as vozhd’ by 
coterie, in reality he never attained such a plenitude | 
power. 
Suslov, who served as a Central Committee secreta 2 
from 1947 until his death in early 1982, forme 
together with Kosygin a counterweight to the Brezhne 
coterie, which came primarily from the Ukraine a | 
Moldavia. While Andrey Kirilenko had been a close al 
of Brezhnev in the early years, Chernenko moved mo 
and more into the foreground in recent times. As hea 
of the General Department of the Central Committee, 
was one of the five leaders who comprised an informe 
“standing committee” in the Politburo and acted as i 
de facto executive secretary. At the 26th Party Congres 
of the CPSU in February 1981, Chernenko, who ha 
principal responsibility for the management of th 
gathering, succeeded in temporarily pushing Kirilenk 
from third to fourth place in the Politburo hierarchy. H 
was supported in this maneuver above all by Vikto 
Grishin, First Secretary of the Moscow City Party Co 
mittee and thus the leader of the largest local organize 
tion of the CPSU, who apparently had already earlie 
sought to tarnish Kirilenko’s public image.? Also, som 


* Boris Meissner, “The 26th Party Congress and Soviet Domestic Politics,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1981, p. 5; for personal data on Kirilenko and 
Chernenko, see Jerry V. Hough. “Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities,” ibid., 
September-October 1982, pp. 28 ff. 

2 Sidney |. Ploss. “Soviet Succession: Signs of Struggle,” ibid., p. 47, footnote 36. It was 
also quite striking that Yuriy Andropov was the only member of the Politburo who did not 
get to chair a session at the 26th party congress. Obviously, Chernenko already at that 
time saw Andropov as his most dangerous rival. 
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2 one-time Soviet triumvirate—Leonid Brezhnev, Aleksey Kosygin, and Mikhail Suslov, all since deceased—seen 
April 1979 on the occasion of a state visit to the USSR by French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. 


ppage in Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrey Gromyko’s 
sition was noticeable at the 26th party congress. 
In Brezhnev’s absences from Moscow during 1981, 
ernenko was able to strengthen his power position 
rther but could not complete the “demotion” of 
rilenko from the third place due him as a Central Com- 
ittee secretary.? This became possible with the death 
Suslov on January 25, 1982.4 Cooperation was again 
jticeable between Chernenko and Grishin, who was 
amed the head of the burial commission. In the listing 
members of the commission, Kirilenko’s name ap- 
sared after Chernenko’s, out of alphabetical order.® 
Nernenko led the funeral procession together with 
rezhnev and Premier Nikolay Tikhonov, while Kirilenko 
id to be content with being in the second row.® 
Jslov’s death made it easier for Chernenko to chal- 
nge not only Kirilenko but also other leading func- 


See the photographs on the occasion of the anniversary of the Revolution in the 

v. 7 and 8, 1981, issues of Pravda (Moscow). 

T. H. Rigby, “Death of Mr. M. A. Suslov and Its Possible Implications,” Australian 
reign Affairs Record (Canberra), February 1982, pp. 55 ff. 

Pravda, Jan. 27, 1982. 

‘Ibid., Jan. 30, 1982, and, even more clearly, the TASS photo in Die Zeit (Hamburg), 
ir. 12, 1982. 


—Alain Nogues/SYGMA. 


tionaries who insisted on the primacy of heavy industry 
and therefore opposed the “food program” and other 
reform efforts that Chernenko advocated in his 
writings.” 

The policy differences were apparent during the 
demonstrative attendance by the majority of the Polit- 
buro—with Brezhnev at their head—at a performance of 
the reformist as well as anti-Stalinist play by Mikhail 
Shatrov, “This Is How We Shall Win,” in the Moscow 
Academy of Arts Theater on March 3, 1982.8 Kirilenko 
did not attend. The play, which has Lenin advocating a 
better handling of power by the party and greater con- 
sideration by the bureaucracy for the wishes of the 
masses, was in line with Chernenko’s demand for 
greater popular participation and a more humane treat- 
ment of the citizenry.2 Another success for Chernenko at 
this time was the replacement of the chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, Aleksey 


7H. Brahm, “Leitmotifs in K. Chernenko’s Writings,” Berichte des Bundesinstituts fur 
ostwissenschafttliche und internationale Studien (Cologne), No. 41, 1982. 

8 See the report on the theater visit in Pravda, Mar. 4, 1982; for an analysis, see 
Christian Schmidt-Hauer, “Cracks in the Kremlin Wall,” Die Zeit, Mar. 12, 1982. 

2 In his populist attitude, Chernenko bears the closest resemblance among current 
Politburo members to Khrushchev. 
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Shibayev (who had been promoted by Kirilenko), by 
Stepan Shalayev. This change took place on March 5, 
1982, even before the convening of the trade union con- 
gress, at which Brezhnev was a speaker.!° 

Nevertheless, Chernenko’s ambition to take over the 
Suslov portfolio in its entirety was not fulfilled, because 
Brezhnev’s power position suffered a setback. For ex- 
ample, Brezhnev, who early in 1982 had been repeat- 
edly shown on Soviet television to be markedly frail, was 
described disrespectfully as a mere CC secretary in the 
notice about awards of the Lenin Prize in the April 22, 
1982, issue of Pravda. This came about in part because 
of a renewed campaign by the state security services 
under the auspices of Andropov against corruption and 
favoritism among the party elite, which implicated also 
the Brezhnev clan.!! Moreover, Brezhnev succumbed 
to another illness which later proved to have been a 
heart attack. 

The struggle for the mantle of Suslov, who served as 
the first deputy of the general secretary and not just as 
the “chief ideologist,”12 continued during almost all of 
1982. This was paralleled by Chernenko’s conflict with 
Kirilenko who, beginning in the spring of 1982, once 
again appeared at public functions. 

Andropov gained an opportunity to display his creden- 
tials in a public address that he gave in honor of Lenin’s 
birthday on April 22, 1982.13 By receiving this assign- 
ment, however, he was deprived, as was Chernenko in 
1981, of the opportunity to give the more important ad- 
dress in connection with the anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion in November 1982. In the domestic policy part of 
his speech, Andropov indicated a readiness for limited 
reform policies, although he decisively rejected a plural- 
istic system. It seems a fair inference that And ropov was 
more to the liking of the older Politburo members than 
was Chernenko, with whose notions they were not in 
agreement and whose ability to implement his ideas 
they doubted. Andropov probably had these Politburo 
members to thank for his appointment in May 1982 as a 
secretary of the Central Committee, a step presumably 
already decided upon before the recovered Brezhnev 
returned to Moscow. On becoming again a secretary of 
the Central Committee, a post he had held from 1962 to 
1967, Andropov also laid claim to Suslov’s legacy, to 
whom he was more closely linked than to Brezhnev 
because of his career experience. 


——————————— 


10 Pravda, Mar. 6, 1982, and the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Zurich), Mar. 7, 8, and 11, 
1982. 

11 |bid., Mar. 5 and 13, 1982. 

12 Since the 25th Party Congress of the CPSU in 1976, Suslov had been listed out of 
alphabetical order, in second place after Brezhnev, among the CC secretaries. In 
Brezhnev’'s absence, he presided at Politburo meetings. 

13 Pravda, Apr. 23, 1980. 
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Mikhail Zimyanin, a secretary of the CPSU Central Co | 
mittee and an early associate of Yuriy Andropov. 
—Camera P 

| 

After his confirmation at the Central Committ 
plenary session on May 25, 1982,14 at which the for 
Program was adopted, Andropov took over some | 
Suslov’s responsibilities, which had been handled 
Chernenko.!® These related to the ideological spher) 
for which Mikhail Zimyanin was responsible in the Ce 
tral Committee apparatus, and to relations with nonr | 
ing Communist parties, handled by Boris Ponomaré 
and Vadim Zagladin in the International Department. F 
the end of July, Andropov had succeeded in having t | 
CC Secretariat listed in alphabetical order. As a resu . 
Zimyanin, with whom Andropov had worked previousl | 
was listed ahead of Ivan Kapitonov, the secreta ) 
responsible for personnel and organizational matters | 
the party, who was linked more Closely to Grishin.1® | 
Although Chernenko apparently had to share with A | 
dropov the handling of relations with ruling Communig 


| 


14 Ibid., May 24, 1982: and Christian Schmidt-Hauer, “The Best of the Kremlin Guard, 
Die Zeit, June 4, 1982. : 
'S Elizabeth Teague, “Signs of Rivalry Between Andropov and Chernenko,” Radio Libe 
Research (Munich), RL 214/82, May 25, 1982; and idem, “Andropov and Chernenko: 

Who's Ahead,” ibid., RL 350/82, Aug. 30, 1982. 
1© Grishin was active in the Moscow party organization under Kapitonov before being 
appointed chairman of the trade unions in 1967. 
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ies, he sought to reserve for himself sole respon- 
ity for the armed forces of the Soviet Union, in- 
jing the Border Guards of the KGB, and the Domes- 
Defense Troops of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
D). This is indicated by his demonstrative appear- 
s at the conference of army party secretaries on 
11, 1982, and at the 50th-anniversary celebration 
he Border Guards on May 27, 1982.” Chernenko 
attempted to emphasize his competence in eco- 
ic matters, in which he lacked experience, in the 
nd edition of his anthology, Questions of the Work 
e Party and Government Apparatus.'® 
€ appointment of the chief of the Ukrainian Com- 
ee for State Security, Vitaliy Fedorchuk, a police 
tionary close to Andropov, as his successor at the 
nion KGB on May 26, 1982,19 enabled Andropov to 
1p his power base in the KGB. Through this appoint- 
nt, Army Generals Georgiy Tsinev and Viktor Chebri- 
', who belonged to Brezhnev’s Ukrainian coterie and 
J been appointed first deputy chairmen of the KGB 
r Semén Tsvigun’s sudden death in January 1982, 
re passed over.2° 
he rivalry between Chernenko and Andropov 
engthened Grishin’s position, as was apparent in two 
blic appearances. It was surprising that during the 
iy 1st celebrations in 1982 Grishin flanked Brezhnev 
sether with Premier Tikhonov and thus was moved 
ead of both Chernenko and Kirilenko in the rank 
Jer.21 Also, he and not Chernenko or Andropov was 
en the assignment to speak at the November 5, 
82, Kremlin meeting commemorating the Revolu- 
n.22 The reasons for this prominence are probably 
e to the fact that Grishin had supported Chernenko 
ainst Kirilenko, whose retirement from the Politburo 
iS apparently decided on in early October.?3 Further- 
re, Grishin seemed a quite suitable candidate for the 
ice of chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
preme Soviet, which Brezhnev apparently wanted to 
9p.24 Finally, he could be an acceptable compromise 


Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), May 12 and 28, 1982. 

K. U. Chernenko, Voprosy raboty partiynogo i gosudarstvennogo apparata 2nd ed., 
cow, Politizdat, 1982. 

(Ernst) Kux, “Changes in the KGB Leadership,” Neue Zurcher Zeitung, May 29, 1982; 
Carl Gustaf Strohm, “Room for Maneuvers in the Power Struggle,” Die We/t (Bonn), 

e 8, 1982. 

On the Tsinev and Chebrikov appointments, see Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Mar. 17, 

2, and Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Apr. 20, 1982. 

See Pravda, May 2, 1982, and the photo in Hough, loc. cit., p. 21. 

Pravda, Nov. 6, 1982. 

Kirilenko’s “resignation” became official on Nov. 22, 1982. See Elizabeth Teague, 
litical Obituary of Kirilenko,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 476/82, Nov. 22, 1982. 

In the autumn of 1982, reports filtered out of Moscow indicating that Brezhnev would 
) down as head of state at the end of the year. 

See Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses 
re CPSU,” Osteuropa (West Berlin), November 1980, p. 1191. 


candidate for all sides should the rivalry to succeed 
Brezhnev become too acute. 

Another important personnel decision was arrived at 
when Central Committee secretary Vladimir Dolgikh was 
advanced to candidate membership on the Politburo at 
the May 1982 CC plenary session. At 58, Dolgikh is 
among the youngest members of the top party leader- 
ship. He made his name as the director of a large in- 
dustrial enterprise. It was due to his decisive sponsor- 
ship that an institute for economic management was 
established in Moscow in 1978, as the USSR Academy 
of the National Economy.2> Dolgikh, like Chernenko, 
stems from the Krasnoyarsk party organization. If he 
were to move from the party Secretariat to the govern- 
ment apparatus, he would be in line for a major posi- 
tion. Evidence that the possibility of replacing Soviet 
Premier Tikhonov was considered while Brezhnev was 


Vladimir Dolgikh, a secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU who was promoted to candidate member- 
ship on the CC’s Politburo in May 1982. 


—Sven Simon via Katherine Young. 
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still alive is provided by the awarding to Tikhonov of an 
additional Order of Lenin on November 2, 1982, for no 
apparent reason.2® 

The changes in the political leadership, as well as the 
course of the Falkland and Lebanese conflicts, had 
aroused uneasiness among the Soviet high command. 
This was supposed to be allayed through consultation 
with those Politburo members who belonged to the 
Defense Council and the military leadership at the end 
of October 1982.27 In his speech at that meeting, 
Brezhnev referred to the complicated international 
situation and promised at the same time that the Central 
Committee of the party would take measures to see that 
the armed forces would “have everything.” The fact that 
Chernenko at this point was still ahead by a nose in the 
race for the succession was clear from the fact that he 
was ranked ahead of Andropov in the session’s presidi- 
um. This was also the case at the celebrations in con- 
nection with the anniversary of the Revolution.28 

The death on November 10, 1982, of Brezhnev, who 
had stood up well to the celebrations of the 65th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, came too soon from 
Chernenko’s perspective. He had not yet succeeded in 
implementing the changing of the guard approved by 
Brezhnev. Therefore, a rapid agreement on a new 
general secretary was in the interest of the entire leader- 
ship. In view of the personnel constellation in the Polit- 
buro, in which several members, such as Defense Min- 
ister Dmitriy Ustinov and Gromyko, had special weight 
and prestige, it was no surprise that Andropov was 
preferred over Chernenko as a candidate for the office 
of general secretary, since he had better qualifica- 
tions.29 The fact that Andropov was assigned to head 
the commission for Brezhnev’s funeral virtually assured 
his selection as general secretary.3° At the memorial 
service in Red Square, Andropov pledged that the party 
and the Central Committee “would carry out persistently 
and consistently the strategic line of domestic and 
foreign policy that had been worked out under the fruit- 
ful influence of Leonid Brezhnev.” 31 

Chernenko tried to make the best of his defeat by in- 
troducing and justifying the proposal to elect Andropov 


ees 


26 Pravda, Nov. 3, 1982. 

?7 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1982, and Krasnaya Zvezda, Oct. 28, 1982. 

28 Pravda, Nov. 6 and 8, 1982. 

29 For personal data on Andropov see Hough, loc. cit., pp. 32 ff., and Ploss, loc. cits 
pp. 46 ff. According to a report from Moscow, Ustinov is supposed to have proposed 
Andropov for general secretary at the session of the Politburo at which Volodymyr 
Shcherbytskiy allegedly presided; Gromyko was the first to agree to this proposal. See Leo 
Wieland, “The End of the Dnipropetrovsk Clan,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Dec. 7, 
1982. 

30 Pravda, Nov. 13 to 16, 1982. 

31 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1982. 

32 |bid., Nov. 13, 1982. 
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general secretary at the extraordinary plenary sessio 
the Central Committee on November 12, 1982.32 | 1 
process, he emphasized more strongly than Androp 
had done in his eulogy to Brezhnev the importane 
collective leadership. With the remark that Androp) 
had “a real passion for collective work,” Chernenko 
tempted to obligate the latter to adhere to the princi 
of collective leadership. i 

At the regular plenary session of the Central Comm 
tee on November 22, 1982, Kirilenko, who had attel) 
ed Brezhnev's funeral, was officially released from #) 
duties of Politburo member and Central Committee si | 
retary “for reasons of health and at his personal wish.) 
Otherwise, only minor personnel changes were mad 
this session. Heydar Aliyev, First Secretary of the Ca) 
munist Party of Azerbaydzhan, was promoted to i] 
member of the Politburo at Andropov’s behest. At t 
same time, Nikolay Ryzhkov (born in 1929), who p =| 
ously occupied the post of a first deputy chairman of t 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), was elected# 
be a Central Committee secretary.34 The election | 
Ryzhkov, a representative of the heavy and armame 
industries who came up in the Sverdlovsk party orga 
zation, served as an indication that Andropov was st 
ing to build bridges to the adherents of Kirilenko, who | 
services on behalf of the party and state he prais 
especially warmly.3® 

The subsequent session of the USSR Supreme Sovi 
on November 23 and 24, 1982, did not bring the e 
pected naming of the chairman of that body’s Presi 
ium.?° Andropov was elected (interestingly enough o 
nomination by Grishin) a member of the Presidium— 
position that Brezhnev had held while Nikolay Po 
gornyy remained chairman. The secretary of 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Mikhail Georgadz 
who had died, was replaced by his fellow Georgian Te 
giz Menteshashvili. As Suslov’s successor, Chernen 
became chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
the Council of the Union, the first chamber of t 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR—a post of little politic 
significance. 

More important was the election of Aliyev as fir 


33 |bid., Nov. 23, 1982. With regard to Kirilenko’s fall, see Herwig Kraus, “Kirilenko Bo 
Out,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 478/82, Nov. 23, 1982. 

34 See Carl Gustaf Stroéhm, “The New Generation in Industry,” Die Welt, Dec. 2, 1982: 

35 On the other hand, Yevgeniy Tyazhel'nikov, who comes from the neighboring 
Chelyabinsk party c:ganization and also was close to Kirilenko, has been replaced as 
propaganda chief. Tyazhel’nikov took over the direction of the important CC Department 
for Propaganda in May 1977 after holding the post of first secretary of the Komsomol. Hi 
successor as first Komsomol secretary was Boris Pastukhov, who was replaced by his 
substantially younger deputy, Viktor Mishin, after the change in leadership in the Kremlin 
see “Shuffling Posts in the Lower Kremlin Hierarchy,” Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Dec. 8, 
1982. 

36 Pravda, Nov. 24 and 25, 1982, 
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ftburo member mrcrey Bhienko: whose Aue 
; announced at the November 22, 1982, plenum of 
! Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
iet Union. 


—SIPA PressiSYGMA. 


duty chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers (i.e., 
t deputy premier) and the shift of power within the 
lective leadership that was obvious at the Supreme 
viet session. Ustinov and Gromyko took places next to 
dropov, Tikhonov, and Chernenko in the first row of 
2 rostrum, which is reserved for leading members of 
2 Politburo. Already during the memorial services for 
ezhnev, it was clear that Grishin’s position was lower 
an that of Gromyko. 

There are two possible explanations why no chairman 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium has yet been elected. 
the first place, Andropov could wish to fill the top posi- 
ns in the government apparatus at the same time. An 
‘casion to do this would have been the session of the 
preme Soviet on December 21, 1982, which was 
anned as a jubilee session commemorating the 60th 
iniversary of the founding of the Union of Soviet 
\cialist Republics. Obviously, the session was sched- 
ed for this date (rather than the actual date of the 
unding of the USSR in 1922—December 30) to over- 
1adow Stalin’s birthday (December 21, 1879). More 
\portant, so far there does not seem to be an agree- 
ent about the composition of the inner core that is to 
yeak for the collective leadership in the future. The 
yeech which Andropov gave at this anniversary ses- 
on—one which was very sparse on domestic affairs— 
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confirmed the impression of a lack of consensus.%” 

In any event, a number of top positions in the party 
and government will need to be filled in the near future, 
be it for political or actuarial reasons. These changes will 
be difficult for Andropov to put through because of the 
unstable power relationships in the Politburo and the. 
differing views about future domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. The speech that Andropov gave at the Central 
Committee plenary session on November 22, 1982, 
was approved ahead of time by the Politburo and there- 
fore was equivalent to a government declaration.?8 An- 
dropov emphasized continuity with the domestic and 
foreign policies under Brezhnev and therefore pre- 
sented essentially a program of “Brezhnevism without 
Brezhnev.” In the area of domestic policy, prominence 
was accorded to the “food program” and the necessity 
of promoting consumer goods production in particular. 
Such a program could have been presented by Cher- 
nenko. Nevertheless there are certain differences of 
emphasis, which become especially noticeable if one 
also compares the speeches of the two Soviet leaders at 
the November 12, 1982, extraordinary plenum of the 
Central Committee.?9 

For example, Chernenko mentioned the 23rd Con- 
gress of the CPSU of 1966 to justify continuity, while 
Andropov did not do so. That congress gave special 
prominence to the principle of collective leadership and 
emphasized the development of “socialist democ- 
racy”—according increased weight to the soviets. It also 
stressed increased ideological indoctrination and the 
simultaneous continuation of the economic reforms in- 
troduced by Kosygin in 1965. 

Chernenko emphasized in particular Brezhnev’s dic- 
tum: “The economy must be economic.” Andropov also 
picked up on this maxim, but at the same time took a 
jab at Chernenko by saying that many leaders of the 
economy liked to quote this dictum, “but in practice 
contribute too little to the solution of this task.” One can 
see Andropov’s personal imprint of soberness and 
pragmatism in the November 12 speech, especially in 
the places where he advocates better personal qualities 
of management, better utilization of the available 
economic reserves, more independence for the associa- 
tions and enterprises, and consideration of “our own 
and international experience.” He says that he has no 
“ready prescriptions” to offer for solving the “burning 
tasks” of the national economy and that one cannot 
make much headway with slogans alone. He also does 
not have much use for Chernenko’s populist tendencies: 
J ee SSS 

37 See “The Transitional Stage in the Turnover of Power in the Kremlin,” Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, Nov. 28/29, 1982; “Conclusion of the Jubilee Plenum,” ibid., Dec. 24, 1982. 


38 Pravda, Nov. 23, 1982. 
39 |bid., Nov. 13, 1982. 
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“What is needed is extensive organizational work by 
party organizations, economic leaders, and engineering 
and technical personnel.” 

Thus, Andropov places his hopes primarily on the 
party activists and the technocratic element in the 
economic leadership. He calls for improvement in all 
areas of economic management, for better labor disci- 
pline, and for the dismissal of incompetent economic 
managers. Clearly, Andropov is aiming at a period of 
tightened discipline, which is linked to a purge of 
leading cadres, and at limited reforms utilizing the expe- 
rience that Andropov acquired through his work involv- 
ing the people’s democracies. In this regard, his interest 
in the Hungarian model should play a special role.4° 

The question arises by what methods Andropov 
means to inject new vitality into a bureaucratically stag- 
nant economic mechanism. Like Chernenko, he lacks 
economic experience. His room for maneuver with 
regard to resources is small, since he has obligated 
himself to a greater extent than Chernenko to see “that 
the defense capability of the country should be equal to 
contemporary needs” (speech of November 12, 1982) 
and “to give everything necessary to the Army and 
Navy” (speech of November 22, 1982). Chernenko had 
referred more specifically to the connection between 
improved economic performance and increased de- 
fense capability and thus indicated certain limits for a 
further arms buildup. 

An expansion of this limited room for maneuver would 
only be possible if a policy of arms control were to suc- 
ceed. The expensive demands of the military, who mis- 
trust Andropov for his KGB activity no less than they do 
Chernenko for his populism, stand in the way of this. A 
further weakness of both Soviet leaders is that neither 
came into close contact with the professional officers 
during World War II, since they did not serve as political 
commissars of officer rank. Thus, they lack support 
among certain groups in the military leadership. They 
are also more dependent on the military's expert advice. 
Andropov’s military policy will thus be of particular 
significance, the more so since there are substantial dif- 
ferences between Ustinov and Chief of the General Staff 
Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov on questions of: military 
doctrine.*! 

While Andropov's personal power base in the domes- 
tic political arena is extremely narrow, it seems to be 
broader in the foreign policy domain, where he, just as 
ee a hay A re are 


40 See Carl Gustaf Strohm, “Hungary Demonstrates Andropov’s Flexibility,” Die Welt, 
Dec. 6, 1982. With regard to Andropov’s ambiguous role during the Hungarian uprising in 
1956, see A. V. Krusenstiern, “How Andropov Brought ‘Order’ to Budapest,” ibid., Dec. 7, 
1982. 

41 William G. Hyland, “Kto Kogo in the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism, January- 
February 1982, pp. 22 ff. On the role of the military, see Ploss, loc. cit., pp. 50 ff. 
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t 
Chernenko, strives for the continuation of détente 
seems to be more cautious in global strategy. Her 
can rely on his colleagues in the international de 
ments of the Central Committee from the period 195 
1967, and on members of the advisory group—ine¢ 
ing the present USA and Canada Institute Dire 
Georgiy Arbatov—that had gathered around Politt 
member Otto Kuusinen in the 1950’s and 1960's. } 

Among his co-workers of that time in the Central C | 
mittee department responsible for relations with rull) 
Communist parties, Konstantin Rusakov (born in 19 
who was Andropov’s former first deputy and later s | 
cessor, should be mentioned above all.42 Rusakov, 
completed the Leningrad Polytechnical Institute 
1930, was active in leading positions in the Minist y 
the Fish Industry, with a short interruption, from 19 9 
1957. After his service as ambassador to Mongolia fr 
1962 to 1964 he was first deputy head from 1965) 
1968 and then head of the above-mentioned deps 
ment from 1968 to 1972 and again since 1977 (f 
time as a CC secretary). From 1972 to 1977; he work 
in Brezhnev's personal secretariat. Andropov’s depu | 
in the department were Oleg Rakhmanin (first depu, 
department head under Rusakov), Aleksandr Kudry) 
shev, Mikhail Sladkovskiy, and Olimp Chukanov. Ama 
the section chiefs was present ambassador to the Pe 
ple’s Republic of China, Il’ya Shcherbakov.43 One 
assume that Andropov also had close relations wi 
other former colleagues, such as Boris Ponomarév (t 
day not only a CC secretary but also a candidate me 
ber of the Politburo) and Ponomarév’s deputies an 
co-workers. 

Andropov’s prospects in domestic policy bodies a 
less favorable. In the KGB apparatus, there are prok 
ably several factions, so that Andropov cannot rely 0 
unconditional support from this institution. At t 
moment—with Fedorchuk’s appointment as Minister ¢ 
Internal Affairs—it is not clear who among the leadin 
KGB functionaries is close to Andropov. The support ¢ 
Fedorchuk’s two first deputies at the KGB—Chebriko 
now KGB head, and Tsinev, both members of th 
Dnipropetrovsk clan—is less certain. The MVD was i 
the hands of the Moldavian faction, which stood behin¢ 


42 Rusakov recently propounded strengthened ideological indoctrination as a defense 
against anti-Soviet and anti-Communist ways of thinking. See K. Rusakov, “The Sharpeni 
of Ideological Struggle in the Global Arena and the Political Education of the Workers,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 16, 1982, pp. 32. ff. 

43 A relationship with Andropov can also be assumed for the post-1967 deputy 
department heads like Anatoliy Blatov and Gennadiy Kiselév. Since Blatov, who later 
served as Brezhnev's assistant, had not been seen at the side of Party Chief Brezhnev in 
late 1982, it is possible that he has already taken on another assignment. In his personal 
secretariat, Andropov has retained Brezhnev's foreign policy assistant and German expert 
Andrey Aleksandrov. He has added the Sinologist Viktor Sharapov, who was known to hi 
from the KGB. See “Shuffling Posts in the Lower Kremlin Hierarchy,” loc. cit. 
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 litburo member Konstantin Chernenko opens Kremlin observances on December 21, 1982, commemorating the 
“Ith anniversary of the formation of the USSR; party General Secretary Yuriy Andropov, left, delivered the major 


‘dress at the ceremony. 


yernenko. Since Nikolay Shchélokov’s replacement by 
‘dorchuk as Minister of Internal Affairs on December 
' 1982, a purge of the MVD apparatus is to be ex- 
acted in the near future.44 There arises the question 
nether these shifts signify a basic strengthening of 
jdropov’s position: Chebrikov succeeded Fedorchuk 
the KGB, but the latter, as minister of internal affairs, 
as control over the domestic troops. 

‘For the time being, Andropov’s most important sup- 
orter in the Politburo is Aliyev.4° His appointment as a 
st deputy premier means that he is supposed to see to 
1e purging and discipline of the individual branches of 
1e state apparatus in the role of a “superpoliceman” 
f the government. In this capacity, he could make use 
ot only of the KGB but also of the MVD as repressive 
struments. 

Aliyev (born in 1923) comes from Nakhichevan. He 
eceived a degree from the History Faculty of the State 


44 The Ministry of Internal Affairs under Shchélokov had the reputation in the Soviet 
nion of being a corrupt agency. This applies especially to the section for combating 
onomic crimes. See Kéiner Stadt-Anzeiger (Cologne), Dec. 7, 1982. 
45 Elizabeth Fuller, “Aliev Gains Full Membership in the Politburo and a First Deputy 
remiership,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 471/82, Nov. 24, 1982. Aliyev's successor as 
irst Secretary of the CP of Azerbaydzhan is Kyamran Bagirov (born in 1933). In contrast 
Aliyev, the First Secretary of the CP of Georgia, Eduard Shevardnadze, who was at one 
ime Georgian Minister of Internal Affairs, seems to have been successful in combating 


—APN/Gamma-Liaison. 


University of Azerbaydzhan in 1957. His career pro- 
ceeded without interruption from 1941 to 1969 in the 
police apparatus, especially in the KGB. From 1964 
to 1967, he was deputy chairman (under Tsyigun), and 
from 1967 to 1969, he was chairman of the Azerbay- 
dzhan KGB. In 1969, he became First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Azerbaydzhan. As republic first 
secretary he has also served on the Military Council of 
the Transcaucasian Military District with the rank of ma- 
jor general. In 1971, Aliyev, who had been a party 
member since 1945, became a member of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, and in 1976, he became a 
candidate member of the CPSU Politburo. 

Aliyev distinguished himself in Azerbaydzhan not only 
by combating corruption and nepotism but also by 
creating an atmosphere of “social discipline” by means 
of draconic measures. His despotic methods intimi- 
dated not only the intelligentsia but also the political and 
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shortcomings with milder methods. The CPSU Central Committee decision “On the 
Organizational and Political Work of the Party Organizations of the Georgian SSR in the 
Preparations for the 60th Anniversary of the USSR” ought to be interpreted in this sense. 
See Pravda, July 20, 1982; also Elizabeth Fuller, “Why the Bouquet for the Georgian Party 
Organization?” Radio Liberty Research, RL 331/82, Apr. 18, 1982. 

Developments in Georgia under Shevardnadze, who continues as candidate member of 
the Politburo for the time being, enjoys the special favor of Chernenko. See Brahm, loc. 
cit., pp. 13 ff. 
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administrative bureaucracy. He described these mea- 
sures, which aim at a social leveling and to a certain 
degree include elements of a cultural revolution, in an 
interview in Literaturnaya Gazeta on November 18, 
1981. 

Aliyev clearly is concerned not only with combating 
social abuses but also with preventing the formation of a 
hereditary upper class based on superior educational 
and professional status. He reported that the party had 
to intervene in the institutions of higher learning, 
because “bribery, favoritism, and nepotism” had 
become increasingly prevalent in them. University 
teachers and leading officials were said to have striven 
to arrange for their children to be admitted to the same 
faculty as their parents, thereby limiting educational 
opportunities of children from other backgrounds. It was 
found that an absolute majority of the students in the 
law faculty at the University of Baku were children of 
police and law officials, of juridical cadres, or of party 
and state officials. As a result of these findings, children 
of administrative cadres were forbidden to enroll in the 
law faculty. 

Aliyev rejected the objection of his interviewer that the 
favoritism and cliquishness of which Aliyev complained 
could be prevented by general regulations. It was not a 
matter of further normative regulations, he said, but of a 
Class-conscious approach to the problems, based on 
moral principles. Therefore, it was necessary to forbid 
party functionaries and officials to build dachas, to own 
private cars, and to prepare dissertations and arrange 
to obtain academic degrees. When the journalist who 
conducted the interview questioned whether these 
measures conform with “legality”—i.e., with existing 
law—Aliyev admitted that these prohibitions repre- 
sented arbitrary decisions. The proposal had been 
made by him as first secretary and had been approved 
by his colleagues. The decision was taken in order to 
forestall retrogression into the psychology of private 
property and individualism, as well as the misuse of 
building material to the detriment of the economy. 
Aliyev expects the intelligentsia to serve society self- 
lessly. Diplomas and university degrees are of no par- 
ticular significance for occupying executive positions. 
Such posts could be filled equally well by workers and 
peasants, whom the Azerbaydzhan party leadership has 
not hesitated to place in leading positions. 


eee 


46 Leo Wieland, “His Grip Is Felt in Moscow,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 4, 
1982. 

47 Boris Meissner, “The Special Characteristics of the Soviet Bureaucracy and the 
Potential for Change in a One-Party System,” in Einparteisystem und buirokratische 
Herrschaft in der Sowjetunion (The One-Party System and Bureaucratic Rule in the Soviet 
Union), Cologne, published by Boris Meissner, Georg Brunner, and Richard Lowenthal, 
1978, pp. 79 ff. 


The summoning of Aliyev to Moscow indicates tha 
is to use methods similar to those applied in Azerb 
dzhan, against not only the bureaucracy but also { 
intelligentsia on the all-Union level. The MVD ch 
Fedorchuk, who has distinguished himself in rece 
years by suppressing dissidents, most of whom beld 

to the “creative intelligentsia,” is especially suited) 
help Aliyev in this project.46 | 

Vitaliy Fedorchuk (born in 1918) is a Ukrainian. | 
has worked in the state security services since 193 
Circa 1967, he was director of the special departme 
of the Group of Soviet Troops in Germany under Mi 
shal Viktor Kulikov. Subsequently, he carried out t 
same function in the Soviet high command. The spec 
department, in addition to military intelligence, 
“primary responsibility for supervising the officer corr 
According to some reports, Fedorchuk is supposed 
have worked for a time in the foreign department of t 
KGB under Andropov. From 1970 to 1982, Fedorchi 
was Chairman of the KGB of the Ukrainian SSR and. 
this capacity became a candidate member—and | 
1976, a full member—of the Politburo of the Commun 
Party of the Ukraine. Fedorchuk contributed significa 
ly to the deposition of Petro Shelest, the sharpest crit 
of the détente policy of Brezhnev and his supporters. 
a proponent of a tough ideological course, Fedorcht 
was prominent in combating Ukrainian nationalism a 
the individual groups of the human rights movement 
the Ukraine. A quintessential secret policeman, he hé 
yet to become a CPSU Central Committee member. 

The predominance of the bureaucracy, especially t 
political and administrative bureaucracy, increased suf 
Stantially under Brezhnev.47 This group became ji 
creasingly intertwined with the technical intelligentsia. 
counterweight to this absolute bureaucratic dominanc 
can be discerned primarily in the scientific-cultural inte 
ligentsia and to a lesser degree in the working class 
However, it also exists among economic managers, wh 
are the leading group in the technical intelligentsia, an 
among some elements of the political and administra 
tive bureaucracy. 

Clearly, Andropov intends to rid the bureaucracy ¢ 
corruption and incompetent elements through a purg 
action and to shake the bureaucrats out of their inertia 
If this purge is carried out in Aliyev’s and Fedorchuk’ 
style, which tends toward social leveling, there is the 
danger that personnel essential for thoroughgoing 
reforms will be pushed out in the Process. The ground 
would also be removed from under another achieve 
ment of the Brezhnev era—the increasing developmen 
of legality and a strengthening of a sense of law. There 
has been a growing recognition in the USSR that la 
has an essential function in the regulation of civic life 
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that a modern industrial society in particular needs 
rule of law. A turning-away from this development 
ia represent a major retrogression, one which could 
fail to have dangerous consequences for societal 
meen in the Soviet Union. 

is difficult to imagine that a man like Mikhail Gor- 
név, who is the first jurist in the Politburo since 
in, would accept such a policy without opposition.** 
thermore, it is questionable whether the Politburo, 
ich in its present composition is representative of the 
EEE EEE 


br personal data on Gorbachév see Hough, loc. cit., pp. 35 ff. 


dominant high bureaucracy, would be ready to agree to 
a comprehensive purge in Aliyev’s style. 

lf Andropov wants to succeed, he must above all en- 
sure a rapid, controlled change of generations—some- 
thing that Brezhnev failed to do. Only such a genera- 
tional change combined with a greater participation of 
the scientific-cultural intelligentsia in the political 
decision-making process can assure that the reform 
program proposed by Andropov will be realized. If this 
does not happen the new Kremlin leadership is unlikely 
to rule for long. 


Ly, 


Andropov: Discipline Reform? 


By Archie Brown 


W 


estern popular reaction—including much 
newspaper reaction—to the selection of Yuriy 
Andropov as General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU in succession to Leonid 
Brezhnev was as predictable and, in a sense, as 
understandable as it was simplistic and misleading: 
“Top Cop’ [or ‘Top Spy’] becomes party chief!” Fifteen 
years as head of the Committee for State Security (KGB) 
represents a significant segment of Andropov’s career, 
and the Soviet Politburo presumably anticipated such 
unfavorable responses in the Western world to his KGB 
experience. Western reaction would, indeed, almost 
certainly have been still less favorable had Andropov 
moved straight from the KGB chairmanship to the 
general secretaryship. His return to the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee (while retaining full Politburo 
membership) in May 1982 may well have been a neces- 
Sary precondition for his further promotion to the top 
party post. 

But what clearly counted for more with the Soviet 
selectorate than predictable Western criticism was 
Andropov’s qualifications for the top job as compared 
with his possible rivals. Since the general secretary is de 
facto head of both the Politburo and the Secretariat, it is 
important that a serious candidate for the succession 
should have experience within both of these key institu- 
tions.’ Only four people apart from Andropov combined 
full membership of the Politburo with past or present 
experience as a secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee—Andrey Kirilenko, Dmitriy Ustinov, Konstantin 
Chernenko, and Mikhail Gorbachév. Three of them were 
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Mr. Brown, a Fellow at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, is a 
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septuagenarians—the 76-year-old Kirilenko, Ustine 
aged 74, and the 71-year-old Chernenko. Since it is of 
thing for a leader to continue in the top post until he is) 
his mid-seventies and quite another for a politician to E 
first elected to the party leadership when he is in th 
age-band, Kirilenko (who, in any event, lost mu¢ 
political ground during 1982) and Ustinov (who wal 
and remains, an authoritative figure within'the Sovit 
party and state) should not have been regarded as th 
likeliest candidates for the Brezhnev succession d 
anyone’s short list. 

Chernenko was a more plausible candidate than t | 
two older men since he had already taken Ove 
Kirilenko’s day-to-day responsibilities for the pa 
organization, was surprisingly energetic for a man of hi 
years, and was undoubtedly Brezhnev’s closest co 
league.? This last consideration, however, was an ac 
vantage only so long as Brezhnev was alive. If Brezhne 
had become the first Soviet leader to be prepared t 
Step down and to press his chosen successor’s clai 
while he was still physically and politically strong enoug 
to do so, Chernenko’s prospects might have bee 
brighter. But the pattern whereby no topmost Sovie 
leader has ever voluntarily relinquished the reins ¢ 
power continued, and the relative suddenness c 
Brezhnev’s death, notwithstanding his lengthy record ¢ 
poor health and many earlier unfounded rumors of hi 
imminent demise, left Chernenko to fend for himself. / 
that point, the fact that Chernenko was so closely ide 
tified with Brezhnev’s style of rule and with hi 
policies—the failures as well as the successes—turne¢ 
into a handicap. 


‘| have elaborated on this point in the course of a discussion of the requirements and 
precedents of the office of general secretary in my chapter “Leadership Succession and 
Policy Innovation” (pp. 223-53) and “Postscript, July 1982" (pp. 267-72) in Archie Brow 
and Michael Kaser, Eds., Soviet Policy for the 1980s, London, Macmillan, and 
Bloomington, IN, University of Indiana Press, 1982. 

? Notwithstanding the fact that Chernenko, in his speech to the Central Committee on 
Nov. 12, 1982, described Andropov as Brezhnev's “closest comrade-in-arms.” Pravda 
(Moscow), Nov. 13, 1982. 
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s is not to suggest that Brezhnev was personally 
yoular with his colleagues. There is no reason to 
it the sincerity of the tributes to him by Andropov, 
nov, and Chernenko.? Not only was he personally 
liked by his immediate entourage, but his political 
ysition to seek the middle ground rather than to 
»\from the front, his search for consensus rather than 
Yrontation within the leadership, contrasted favor- 
) in the eyes of his colleagues with the style of rule of 
‘ishchev, even if in a longer historical perspective 
latter is also likely to be allowed some merits and 
evements which have been studiously overlooked in 
/5oviet Union for 18 years.* Yet, the feeling within the 
\R by the early 1980's that it was time for a change 
| very widespread and could hardly have failed 
venetrate the consciousness of members of the 
tburo. 
dlicy problems had accumulated. In the sphere of 
ign affairs China had moved, and Japan and 
‘stern Europe remained, nearer to American than to 
jet positions. The fact that Sino-Soviet relations were 
se than Sino-US relations at a time when Chinese 

‘nestic political arrangements and policies had come 

‘ch closer to Soviet ones must have appeared a par- 
larly distressing and yet potentially soluble puzzle. 
‘hin the Soviet Union, slowdown in economic growth 
4 been accompanied by a burgeoning of the “second 
»nomy” and problems of economic crime, while the 
‘rth consecutive bad harvest in 1982, persistent 
»rtages of meat and dairy products in many provincial 
‘ns, together with the heavy economic burden of sub- 
izing on an increasing scale relatively inefficient 

s were sufficient testimony to the fact that for all the 

‘estment and attention devoted to agriculture in the 
ezhnev era, this sector could still not unreasonably be 
Zarded as the “Achilles’ heel” of the Soviet economy. 
Most of these problems were discussed more or less 
enly by Soviet leaders, including Brezhnev himself, in 
cent years,> and Soviet scholars and specialists 
‘bated the best way of tackling the agricultural and 


For the respective comments, see ibid., Nov. 13 and 16, 1982; ibid., Nov. 16, 1982; 
ibid., Nov. 13, 1982. 
| have discussed the differing styles of leadership of Soviet general secretaries in “The 
wer of the General Secretary of the CPSU,” in T. H. Rigby, Archie Brown, and Peter 
idaway, Eds., Authority, Power and Policy in the USSR, London, Macmillan, and New 
rk, NY, St. Martin's Press, 1980, pp. 135-57. For a discussion of Brezhnev's leadership 
le, see Jerry F. Hough, “The Brezhnev Era: The Man and the System,” Problems of 
mmunism (Washington, DC), March-April 1976, pp. 1-17. For a lengthier analysis of 
adership patterns under Khrushchev and Brezhnev, see George W. Breslauer, 
hrushchev and Brezhnev as Leaders: Building Authority in Soviet Politics, London, Allen 
Unwin, 1982. 
5 See, e.g., Brezhnev's speeches to plenary sessions of the Central Committee published 
| Pravda, Oct. 22, 1980, Nov. 17, 1981, and May 25, 1982; also M. S. Gorbachev's 
ticle “The Food Program and the Tasks of Its Implementation,” Kommunist (Moscow), 
0. 10, July 1982, pp. 6-21. 
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other economic problems.® Indeed, the attention 
devoted in the West to Soviet dissidents has sometimes 
obscured the extent to which serious “within-system”’ 
discussion of many issues took place in the Brezhnev 
era. There was, however, more talk than action on the 
domestic front during the last few years and a substan- 
tial gap between the leadership's proclaimed intentions 
and the results, one which invites comparison with the 
gulf between the aspirations and achievements of West- 
ern governments attempting to combat unemployment. 
The views to be found within Soviet “issue 
networks”—a concept | borrow from Hugh Heclo’s 
writing on American politics as one which seems to me 
helpful to an understanding of the political process in 
the Soviet Union’—on specific policy problems are 
many and varied, but so far as answers at a very general 
level to economic and social problems are concerned, 
there have been two major and conflicting tendencies. 
One leans toward sterner discipline and greater tough- 
ness; the other seeks progress by way of economic 
(and, in the first instance, agricultural) reform.® While it 
is usual to see these as alternative approaches, they are 
not necessarily mutually incompatible. One of An- 
dropov’s greatest strengths lay in the fact that he could 
be viewed in a positive light both by the “disciplinarians” 
and by those who felt that no more than tinkering ad- 
justments had been made to the Soviet economy for 
some years and that more radical reform was required. 
Chernenko, in contrast, had explicitly taken issue with 
those who saw the answer to the Soviet Union’s prob- 
lems in “more discipline” (which he linked with “less 
democracy”). Yet, notwithstanding his expression of 
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6 Richard W. Judy’s chapter “The Economists,” in H. Gordon Skilling and Franklyn 
Griffiths, Eds., Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1971, pp. 209-51, is still a useful account. More recent discussion among economic 
specialists in the Soviet Union is touched upon by Alec Nove in the chapter “Alternative 
Models” in his book, The Soviet Economic System, London, Allen & Unwin, 1977, 
pp. 288-322, and in the same author’s contribution on “Agriculture” in Brown and Kaser, 
op. cit., pp. 170-85; and by Nancy Nimitz in her chapter “Reform and Innovation in the 
11th Five-Year Plan,” in Seweryn Bialer and Thane Gustafson, Eds., Russia at the 
Crossroads: The 26th Congress of the CPSU, London, Allen & Unwin, 1982, pp. 140-55. 
See also Moshe Lewin, Political Undercurrents in Soviet Economic Debates, London, 

Pluto Press, 1975. 

7 Heclo defines an “issue network” as “a shared-knowledge group having to do with 
some aspect (or, as defined by the group, some problem) of public policy.” See Hugh 
Heclo, “Issue Networks and the Executive Establishment,” in Anthony King, Ed., The New 
American Political System, Washington, DC, American Enterprise Institute, 1978, 
pp. 87-124, at p. 103. “But knowledge,” as Heclo rightly adds, “does not necessarily 
produce agreement” (p. 104). 

8 This is not, of course, to suggest that serious economic reform is a simple matter in the 
Soviet context. On this (and several other matters), Jerry Hough's observations in his article 
“Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities” (Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1982, pp. 20-40, esp. pp. 23-28) are very much to the point. See also Hough's 
chapter on “Economic Reform” in his book, Soviet Leadership in Transition, Washington, 
DC, The Brookings Institution, 1980, pp. 131-49. 

9 K. Chernenko, “The Vanguard Role of a Party of Communists. An Important Condition 
of Its Growth,” Kommunist, No. 6, April 1982, pp. 22-43, esp. p. 41. For a brief 
discussion of this article, see my “Postscript” to Brown and Kaser, op. cit., p. 268. 
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Yurly Andropov addresses a December 21, 1982, Kremlin meeting commemorating the 60th anniversary of thi 


founding of the USSR. In the row behind him are, from left to right, Mikhail Gorbachév, Andrey Gromyko, and Vikte 


Grishin. 


some reformist sentiments,!° he could hardly be en- 
visaged as the leader most likely to introduce Significant 
reform. Apart from the fact that he had been too close to 
Brezhnev to be able to distance himself from the polit- 
ical status quo, he had spent too much time in propa- 
ganda work and high-level clerical duties and no time at 
all running parts of the country or sectors of the 
economy. 

Only two secretaries of the Central Committee with full 
Politburo membership on the eve of Brezhnev’s death 
were under the age of seventy—Andropov, who was 68, 
and Mikhail Gorbachév, who was 51. Until Suslov’s 
death in January 1982 and particularly before An- 
dropov’s move back to the Secretariat in the spring of 


10 See Marc D. Zlotnik, “Chernenko’s Platform,” Problems of Communism, November- 
December 1982, pp. 70-75; and Hough, “Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities,” 
loc. cit., pp. 30-32. 


—APN/Gamma-Liaiso 


that year, Gorbachév looked as if he might continue his 
meteoric rise—elected a secretary of the Central Com 
mittee in 1978, candidate member of the Politburo 
(while retaining his secretaryship) in 1979, and ful 
member of the Politburo in 1980—all the way to the 
general secretaryship. Indeed, the longer Brezhnev had 
survived, the better Gorbachév’s chances should have 
become. In the summer of 1982, there was reason to 
see Andropov as the front-runner for the general secre- 
taryship if Brezhnev went soon, and Gorbachév as the 
likeliest successor if Brezhnev’s remarkable resilience 
kept him alive and in office until Andropov was himself 
in his seventies. When Brezhnev died in the same year 
as Andropov’s move from the KGB chairmanship to the 
Secretariat, Gorbachév’s chances of becoming the im- 
mediate successor departed also. Whether he may yet 
attain the top party post is an open question and one to 
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| shall return briefly in considering the criteria An- 
v is likely to adopt in his cadres policy. 
at is it about Andropov that gives him an appeal to 
“disciplinarians” and reformists? In the first place, 
enerally accepted that he is intelligent, which is an 


ntage given the widespread acknowledgment 

n the Soviet establishment that difficult and com- 

ted decisions have to be taken in both domestic 
| 


foreign policy. Even Andropov’s published 
ches give some indication of his ability (and also 
w light on his political orientation). While Soviet 
ers, like many of their Western counterparts, 
‘ive ample assistance in the drafting of their 
ches, there is a difference between those who read 
e or less whatever is put in front of them and those 
impose their own style and imprint upon the 
ch, between those who repeat mechanically well- 
formulas and those who show an understanding 
nd some ability to handle, theoretical concepts. In 
case, Andropov clearly belongs in the latter 
gory.!! 
dropov’s route to the top need not be discussed in 
il. An interesting assessment of it is contained in 
Hough’s most recent article in this journal.!? Atten- 
) will, however, be paid to those aspects of 
Hropov’s career that form the bases of his support 
rather different constituencies and to what can be 
rred about his political style and orientation from 
ing who advanced his career and whose careers he 
sisted. 
Andropov's early political appointments gave him the 
\d of background in responsible Komsomol and, more 
portant, party secretaryships that Chernenko lacked. 
5 work in Karelia was of special importance. It brought 
n into contact with Otto Kuusinen, whose talent for 
litical longevity was as remarkable as that of Anastas 
-koyan, and who probably played some part in the ad- 
ncement of Andropov’s career. Two members of 
\dropov’s group of consultants in the socialist coun- 


' See, for example, Andropov’s three Lenin anniversary speeches (in Pravda of Apr. 23; 
34, Apr. 23, 1976, and Apr. 23, 1982) and, among his early speeches as general 
retary, those reported in ibid., Nov. 23 and Dec. 22, 1982. 
2 Hough, “Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities,” loc. cit. 
3 Osnovy Marksizma-Leninizma, Moscow, Politizdat, 1960. In spite of this partial overlap 
embership of Kuusinen’s group of authors and Andropov’s group of consultants in the 
ntral Committee, it is not strictly correct to say that “when Kuusinen died in 1964, 
dropov inherited his group of consultants” (Hough, ibid., p. 33). These were two 
erent groups, notwithstanding the linkages between them, and Burlatskiy’s appointment 
Andropov's group of consultants preceded Kuusinen’s death by several years. Arbatov 
join Andropov in the Central Committee apparatus in 1964, but moved there from the 
titute of the World Economy and International Relations of the USSR Academy of 
iences, where he had been a sector head from 1962 to 1964. Arbatov is at present the 
rector of the Institute for the USA and Canada of the Academy of Sciences and a 
ember of the CPSU Central Committee. Burlatskiy is head of the Department of 
hilosophy of the Academy of Social Sciences attached to the Central Committee of the 
PSU and (since early 1982) also a Senior Research Fellow in Arbatov’s USA Institute. 
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tries department of the Central Committee in the 1960's 
(formally the Department of Relations with Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries), Georgiy Ar- 
batov and Fédor Burlatskiy, worked also in the team 
headed by Kuusinen that produced the manual, Fun- 
damentals of Marxism-Leninism, first published in 
1960.13 Kuusinen and Andropov himself were strong 
supporters of Khrushchev in his “de-Stalinization” ef- 
forts.14 Indeed, many of the theoretical formulations of 
the years of Khrushchev’s ascendancy owed more to 
Kuusinen and his collaborators on that book than to 
anyone else.!® 

In the course of his long career, Kuusinen—a Com- 
munist since 1904—had been highly esteemed by 
Lenin; was on terms of closer friendship in the 1920’s 
with Nikolay Bukharin than with any of the other 
Bolsheviks; and had known, worked with, and what is 
more remarkable—given his Finnish birth, his intellec- 
tual affiliations, and extensive contact (through his Com- 
intern work) with foreigners—survived Stalin. But it was 
only upon Khrushchev’s defeat of the “anti-party group” 
in June 1957 that Kuusinen joined the top party leader- 
ship as a full member of the Central Committee Presid- 
ium (as the Politburo was known from 1953 to 1966) 
and as a secretary of the Central Committee, positions 
he was to hold until his death in May 1964 at the age of 
82.16 This was the period in which, as Hough has put it, 
Kuusinen “acted as a progressive counterweight to 
Suslov in the ideological-foreign policy realm.” *” 

It is, however, Khrushchev—not Kuusinen—who must 
have had the decisive voice in making Andropov head of 
the socialist countries department in 1957 and in pro- 
moting him to a secretaryship of the Central Committee 
in 1962. Though Andropov was in no sense a Khrush- 
chev client, as Brezhnev and other members of the 
“Ukrainian group” were, he had allied himself with 
Khrushchev in his struggle against the “dogmatists” 
within the party, and was evidently highly regarded by 
the First Secretary. 


14 See, e.g., Andropov's Lenin anniversary speech in 1964 (the year of Khrushchev's 
fall), loc. cit. 

15 See F. M. Burlatskiy, “O. V. Kuusinen—Marxist-Leninist Scholar and Theoretician,” 
Rabochiy klass i sovremenniy mir (Moscow), No. 6, 1979, pp. 99-104; and Georgiy 
Arbatov, “Otto Kuusinen, Marxist Theoretician,” New Times (Moscow), No. 42, October 
1981, pp. 18-20. 

16 On Kuusinen, in addition to the articles mentioned in fn. 15, see Bol’shaya sovetskaya 
entsiklopediya (The Great Soviet Encyclopedia), Vol. 14, Moscow, Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya, 1973, pp. 60-61; and Aino Kuusinen, Before and After Stalin, London, 
Michael Joseph, 1974. Aino Kuusinen was at one time married to Otto Kuusinen, but 
became estranged from him in 1930. She later spent 15 years in Stalin’s prisons and labor 
camps before being rehabilitated under Khrushchev. Though she maintained a high regard 
for Kuusinen’s intelligence and shrewdness, she paints a negative picture of his moral 
qualities, colored by her view (probably mistaken) that Kuusinen could have saved her 
from being caught up in the Great Purges. 

17 Hough, “Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities,” loc. cit., p. 33. 
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The late Otto Kuusinen, long-time member of the 
Presidium (as the Politburo was previously known) and 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, with whom Andropov had early party contacts. 


— Pictorial Parade. 


Andropov's immediately previous experience had 
given him special qualifications for the task of heading 
the socialist countries department of the Central Com- 
mittee. From 1953 until 1957 he was in the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Budapest, from 1954 until his return to 
Moscow in the capacity of Soviet ambassador to 
Hungary. This period in Andropov’s career is, paradox- 
ically, cited as evidence both by those who wish to 
depict him as tough and ruthless and by those who see 
him as relatively open-minded and flexible. It seems 
likely that what Andropov took with him from his 
Hungarian experience was an appreciation of the value 
of a Kadar-like approach to politics and firsthand 
knowledge of where the uncompromising obtuseness of 
a Matyas Rakosi could lead. It can hardly be doubted 
that Andropov, in his capacity as secretary of the Central 
Committee in charge of relations with socialist countries 
in the 1960’s and as the Politburo’s leading expert on 
Hungary during the 1970’s, extended support to the 
gradual liberalization from above—in the economy, in 
cultural life, and (to a more limited extent) in 
politics—which has been the preponderant tendency in 
Hungary over the past two decades. Andropov’s elec- 
tion as general secretary was welcomed by Hungarian 
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party intellectuals, and the Andropov-Kadar spe 
relationship was indicated during the 60th anniver: 
celebrations of the formation of the Soviet Union} 
December 1982. Of the meetings between the Al 
Soviet general secretary and the leaders of the Sow 
Union's six East European Warsaw Pact partners, tf 
between Andropov and Janos Kadar was described 
the warmest terms in Pravda the following day andj 
his speech at the anniversary celebrations, Kadar 
ferred to Andropov personally as “our friend.” 28 | 

Andropov’s four years in Budapest are, of cour 
open to more than one interpretation within, as welll 
outside, the Soviet Union. The part played by Andropl 
in the crushing of the Hungarian uprising in 199) 
together with the fact that he was head of the KGB wht 
the “Prague Spring” was ended through Soviet interv | 
tion 12 years later, may help to reassure those who log 
for a “strong hand” at the helm of the Soviet stat 
though it certainly does not constitute evidence thi 
Andropov was a “harder-liner’ than other Sovi 
leaders. It was, after all, the de-Stalinizer, Knrushche 
who played an infinitely more important part than) 
mere ambassador could play in the decision to 
Soviet tanks in Budapest in 1956, and Andropov wé 
only a candidate member of the Politburo in 1968. N 
Soviet leader thus far has shown a willingness to see} 
State that fell into the Soviet orbit following World War) 
go beyond the limits of “socialism,” as that term 
understood within the highest Soviet political echelo 
(This understanding includes heavy emphasis on suc 
pillars of the political system as the “leading role of th 
party” and “democratic centralism,” as well as adhe 
ence to the Warsaw Pact.) | 

However, the distinctions that matter between o 
Soviet leader and another, so far as their relations wit 
other Communist states are concerned, lie in what the 
are prepared to allow as being within the limits o 
“socialism;” the variety of styles of rule they will perm 
the concepts of the “leading role of the party” an¢ 
“democratic centralism” to embrace; and what they se 
as legitimate and useful development of the existing 
political and economic system and what they see a 
undermining it. Of potentially great relevance, more 
over, to evolutionary change within the Soviet Unio 


‘8 Pravda of Dec. 21 described the Andropov-Kadar meeting as having taken place in an 
atmosphere of “brotherhood, warmth, and complete mutual understanding.” This was the 
only meeting with an East European leader for which the word “brotherhood” (bratstvo) 
was used. At the opposite extreme was the description of the General Secretary's meeting 
with Nicolae Ceausescu (whom Andropov saw only on Dec. 21, though he had met with 
Kadar, Erich Honecker, Gustav Husak, and Todor Zhivkov on the preceding day), which 
Pravda of Dec. 22 said was held in “a frank, comradely atmosphere.” The meeting with 
the Polish leader, General Wojciech Jaruzelski, though not held until Dec. 23, was 
described in warmer terms than that with Ceausescu (ibid., Dec. 24, 1982), For Kadar’s 
remarks, see ibid., Dec. 22, 1982. 
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sion of the Central Committee, the USSR Supreme 
iet, and the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR incor- 
rated both themes of his policy toward the West. 
\ndropov made arms control the central topic of his 
ech, indicating a willingness to cut the number of 
iet SS-20 missiles in Europe to a ceiling equal to the 
‘mbined total of British and French intermediate- 
ge forces.26 These proposals not only reflected a new 
iet flexibility but also gained favorable publicity in the 
st. The joint session also adopted an appeal “to 
rliaments, governments, political parties, and 
oples of the world” to promote peace and to reduce 
s. The appeal included an offer to “freeze on the 
sis of mutuality with the United States arsenals of 
clear weapons.”2”7 Only days later, a Warsaw Pact 
immit declaration suggested a much more limited of- 
and, as most experts agree, one militarily advan- 
keous to the Soviet Union; namely, a quantitative 
xeze on Soviet and American strategic weapons with 
‘me room for their modernization.2® 
Andropov’s foreign policy rhetoric revealed another 
fe of his policies—an unqualified rejection of US arms 
ntrol proposals and of suggestions that the Kremlin 
ould change its behavior in order to make possible a 
w American-Soviet rapprochement. The General 
scretary charged “the imperialists” with launching 
‘onomic warfare against socialist countries and in- 
rfering in their domestic affairs, as well as with “trying 
win military superiority over the USSR.” Andropov 
‘sured the Kremlin audience that “these plans are sure 
fail.” According to him, “attempts to ‘strangle’ 
\cialism failed even when the Soviet state was still get- 
1g on its feet and was the only socialist country in the 
orld. So, surely, nothing will come of it now.” It was 
lis strong language that received “long, stormy ap- 
ause” from the gathered Soviet elite. The audience 
as also enthusiastic about Andropov’s tough rebuttal of 
ie American START proposal: “It is absurd even to 
ink that we could agree to that.” There was “long ap- 


6 Pravda, Dec. 22, 1982. 
7 \bid., Dec. 23, 1982. 

® |bid., Jan. 7, 1983. 

9 |bid., Dec. 22, 1982. 


plause” in response to his promise not to make unilat- 
eral concessions to the United States and “to counter 
the challenge of the American side by deploying corre- 
sponding systems of our own.” There was also “long ap- 
plause” in response to this statement: 


If the people in Washington really believe that new 
weapons systems will be a “trump” for the Americans at 
the negotiations, we want them to know that these 
“trumps” are false. Any policy directed towards secur- 
ing military superiority over the Soviet Union has no 
future and can only heighten the threat of war.?9 


Significantly, the Kremlin gathering generally failed to 
display similar enthusiasm when Andropov stressed the 
Soviet Union’s interest in reaching arms control ac- 
cords. Andropov was clearly trying to appeal to two dif- 
ferent audiences: the foreign one which has to be 
cultivated and accommodated, and the domestic one 
which has to be assured that Mother Russia is, and will 
remain, a superpower second to none. A preliminary 
impression is that the General Secretary succeeded in 
making these contradictory appeals with considerable 
impact on both target audiences. His performance is in 
marked contrast to that of Brezhnev, who during the last 
several years, appeared to impress neither Soviet 
“hawks” nor Western “doves.” 

It is too early to judge how effective this improvement 
in the conduct of Soviet foreign policy is going to be in 
the long run if its substance remains unchanged. It is 
also not clear what Andropov would be willing to do if he 
were to gain complete freedom of action. Would he 
change not only the style but also the direction of Soviet 
foreign policy in order to protect Moscow’s geopolitical 
standing and to gain credits and technology from the 
West? Soviet leaders themselves probably do not now 
know the answer to this, especially since they do not like 
to focus on hypothetical situations. The Politburo has 
moved quickly to put its foreign policy act together and 
now, before drawing conclusions about the advisability 
of more profound changes, will in all likelihood want to 
see how well this act works. 
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Managing the USSR Economy: 


Alternative Models 


By Joseph S. Berliner 

n July 1979, the Soviet party and government 

issued a decree announcing a variety of changes in 

what is now called the “economic mechanism.” ?! 
The decree evoked a flurry of interest at the time, but in 
short order, public attention turned to other things. 
There are two lessons in the incident. First, the process 
of modifying the system of planning and management 
has become routinized. The public has become used to 
the periodic announcement, usually in advance of the 
next five-year planning period, of a series of changes 
that had been agreed upon since the last such decree. 
Second, the changes are mostly technical rather than 
fundamental, involving such matters as new success in- 
dicators or revised planning procedures. 

The capacity of the system to review its methods of 
operation periodically and to seek ways of improving 
them must be regarded as one of its strengths. There is 
a view abroad, however, that the range of alternatives 
that have been considered, at least in public discus- 
sions, has been too narrow to score a significant ad- 
vance. The death of Leonid Brezhnev and the accession 
of Yuriy Andropov now raise the possibility that the 
range of discussable alternatives may widen. The objec- 
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tive of this article is to explore the wider range of alter 
native systems of planning and management that may 
be considered as the next two decades unfold. 

Four models span the range of the alternatives that 
may realistically be considered for adoption. | call them) 
the “conservative,” the “reactionary,” the “radical,” and) 
the “liberal” models.2 The “conservative” model con 
sists of the present system projected into the future with 
minor modifications. The “reactionary” model may be 
thought of as Stalinism politically modernized—i.e., 
Stalinism without Stalin. The “radical” model consists of 
various elements of the “Yugarian” experience suitably 
adopted to Soviet conditions. The “liberal” model— 
referring in this case to a system neither as timid as the 
“conservative” nor as bold as the “radical” model—may 
be thought of as a new version of the NEP (New 
Economic Policy). | 

Below, | shall discuss each of these models, concen- 
trating on the economic outcomes that may be antici- 
pated from the adoption of each of them. A brief conclu- 
sion will consider the alignment of political forces in the 
USSR as it bears on the relative political acceptability of 
the economic alternatives. 


The “Conservative” Model 


The status quo rarely has passionate supporters— 
passions normally run on the side of change. Support 


1 Pravda (Moscow), July 29, 1979, trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(Columbus, OH—hereafter, CDSP), Aug. 22, 1979, pp. 1-6, 14. 

? Holland Hunter conducted a similar analysis in terms of three “scenarios” that 
correspond to my four “models” in some respects but differ in others. See his “Soviet 
Economic Problems and Alternative Policy Responses,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 23-37. 
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| r the status quo is usually based on a lack of convic- 


on that the untried alternatives will produce a better 


jiture than the present. That is likely to be the case if 


e “conservative” model is chosen as the basis of the 
ture system of planning and management in the 
: SSR. It is doubtful that many people, even among the 
jystem’s governors, regard the present structure as 
aving great merit in its own right. That was not the case 
o decades ago, when Soviet economists certainly, 
il 


nd political leaders probably, looked over the world of 
conomic systems and pronounced their own as excep- 
onally good. Today, the system may still command 
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strong support, but very likely in the Churchillian vein, 
as a rather bad system “except for all the others.” 
The “conservative” model would retain all the basic 
structural features of the present system, but should not 
be thought of as totally rigid. Though the commitment to 
central planning as the basis of the economic mecha- 
nism would remain firm, the recent history of Soviet 
reforms suggests continued efforts in the future to find 
better ways of dealing with old problems. Certainly, the 
planning system will be continually changed by the 
incorporation of new techniques of central planning. Ex- 
trapolating from the past, planning may become more 
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Testing of a 750-thousand volt SCHR switch at a Sverdlovsk laboratory of the scientific research institute of the 


Uralelektrotyazhmash Production Association. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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detailed, and with the growth of electronic-data- 
processing capacity, the number of material balances is 
likely to increase,? although the mounting complexity of 
the plan-making process may eventually bring a reac- 
tion at some point toward planning of a more aggregate 
nature. Beyond that, each analyst is free to forecast ef- 
forts to change whatever he sees as the principal 
sources of inefficiency in the Soviet economy. 

My own guess is that many of the production associa- 
tions will be dismantled after a period of time, in favor of 
a system containing a broader mix of large and small 
enterprises. Even before the production associations, 
the size structure of enterprises in the USSR was 
strongly skewed toward large enterprises, compared to 
the size structure in the technologically advanced 
capitalist countries.* With respect to efficiency and cer- 
tainly to innovation there must be some range of ac- 
tivities in which there are diseconomies of scale. There 
are also likely to be further changes in such perennials 
as the success indicators for enterprise managers. The 
indicator newly introduced in the July 1979 planning 
decree—normative net output—may well prove to be 
exceedingly costly to administer and is likely to bias 
decisions excessively in favor of labor-intensive choices 
in a period of tight labor supply. There may be some 
renewed flirtation with profit as a more general success 
indicator, but the pathological antagonism to the ap- 
propriation by enterprises of unearned economic rents 
will stand in the way; large profits in particular seem to 
be regarded as prima facie evidence that they were 
unearned. There may be new experiments in the use of 
contractual relations, as well as new Shchekino-type ef- 
forts to reallocate labor among enterprises by various in- 
centive devices.® Recent sharp increases in the prices of 
gasoline and other products suggest that price policy 
may be called upon more often to ration scarce com- 
modities.® Price revisions every few years would con- 
tinue to keep relative prices from diverging excessively 
from average branch costs, and there may be some 
further incorporation of scarcity pricing into the price 
structure. 

Certainly, there would be new measures designed to 
promote technological progress and the quality of pro- 
duction. Some would attempt to make use of “economic 
levers” through new forms of incentive payments. But 
most would consist of “administrative measures’— 
changing the structure of authority, holding more peo- 
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3 See the decree cited in fn. 1 above. 

* Ya. Kvasha, “Concentration of Production and Small-Scale Industry,” Voprosy 
ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 5, 1967. 

5 Gertrude E. Schroeder, “The Soviet Economy on a Treadmill of ‘Reforms,’” in US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, op. cit., pp. 329-40. 

© Pravda, Mar. 1, 1978. 


ple responsible for the completion of assigned tas 
and levying penalties for not fulfilling assignment 
regarding quality of output. i 

To accept the “conservative” model is to give up th 
goal of attaining the technological level of the leading ir 
dustrial countries. (| take it as fairly well established the 
whatever the merits of the Soviet economic mechanisn 
the promotion of technological advance is not one ¢ 
them.) But that is an outcome with which the Sovie 
leadership ought to be able to live. There is no reasof 
why the USSR cannot maintain a position that lags pe 
manently behind that of the technological leaders ir 
world industry by, say, an average of about five years 
There would be some loss in productivity because o 
delayed innovation, but that loss would be offset tc 
some degree by savings in research and developme 
(R&D) expenditures, as well as in the costs of learning 
by-doing that the country pioneering in any new deve 
opment must bear. It would be a reasonable strategy for 
the Soviets to wait until each new major breakthrough is 
announced elsewhere, and then to proceed to develop 
their own version on the basis of whatever informatio 
can be perused, purchased, or purloined. After all, it is 
an axiom in the R&D community that the most valuable 
piece of information in technological advance is the in- 
formation that a certain result has been successfully ac- 
complished by somebody. The strategy of waiting until 
the results have been accomplished elsewhere not only 
is cost-saving but also is appealing to R&D people 
operating in a risk-averse bureaucratic structure. 
Moreover, the Soviets have shown that technological ex- 
cellence can continue to be maintained in a few priority 
areas where these are deemed crucial for defense or 
other national purposes. 

Since the “conservative” model involves no significant 
changes from the past, the past can serve as a guide to 
the economic outcomes to be expected from its contin- 
ued operation. There is little reason to expect any 
discontinuous increase either in static efficiency or in 
the rate of growth. None of the major reforms of the past 
has succeeded in achieving the devoutly-wished goal of 
bringing a quantum leap in efficiency. Indeed, the term 
“reform” has disappeared from public discussion, to be 
replaced by the expression “improving the operation of 
the economic mechanism.” 

This evaporation of the spirit of reform may reflect the 
view that the system of central planning and manage- 
ment has now reached the practical limit of its perfect- 
ability. An economic system is like a technological inno- 
vation. When first invented, a steam engine or an inter- 
nal combustion machine represents a major advance 
over its predecessor, but it is a very inefficient 
mechanism in terms of its own potential. In the course 
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ily Andropov, right, then secretary of th 


‘olf is what they are prepared to /earn from the ex- 
wrience of other Communist (as well as Western) 
‘tes. Brezhnev, in the Central Committee report to the 
‘th Congress of the CPSU in 1981, drew attention, 
‘er alia, to the success of Hungarian agriculture and to 
'st Germany's achievements in rationalizing produc- 
'n and saving energy and raw materials, and went on 
» exhort the delegates “to study more carefully and 
ake wider use of the experience of the fraternal coun- 
as.”19 Brezhnev himself, however, by this time lacked 
‘ith the political will and the physical energy to attempt 
‘ carry such precepts into practice. It is Andropov, of all 
‘embers of the Soviet Politburo, who best knows the 
“perience of the East European countries and who is 
Jost likely to attempt to drive a coach and four (or, 
‘ore aptly, a troika) through the bureaucratic inertia 
‘yd sheer conservatism which are among the reasons 
“nough not the only ones) why more Soviet use has not 
‘een made of, for instance, the Hungarian example. 

‘The case for regarding Andropov as a flexible and 
4form-minded politician within the limits imposed by 
he Soviet context rests, to a considerable degree, upon 
is tenure of office as head of the socialist countries 
fepartment of the Central Committee from 1957 until 
967, with the rank of secretary of the Central Commit- 
e from November 1962 until June 1967. Under his 
adership, this was to become one of the least conserv- 
tive of Central Committee departments, one in which 
e officials were noted for their abilities anc relatively 
ndogmatic approach to politics. Among the Officials 
ho formed Andropov’s team of consultants, in addition 
0 Arbatov and Burlatskiy, were Oleg Bogomolov, who is 
ow director of the Institute of the World Socialist 
ystem of the Academy of Sciences; Aleksandr Bovin, 
ow the chief political correspondent of /zvestiya and a 


e Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 


Jirge of liaison with ruling Communist parties, accompanies General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev on a trip to 
‘grade in September 1966. Yugoslavia’s leader, Tito, is seen at the far right. 
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prominent member of the Soviet foreign policy estab- 
lishment; L. P. Delyusin, one of the outstanding China 
specialists in the Soviet Union and in recent years the 
head of the China department of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences; and Georgiy 
Shakhnazarov who is now a deputy head of the socialist 
countries department of the Central Committe, presi- 
dent of the Soviet Association of Political Science, and 
one of the two leading advocates (the other being 
Burlatskiy, who was first in the field 2°) cf a discipline of 
political science within the Soviet Union.?? As in the 
(perhaps especially striking) case of Arbatov, these 
former Andropov consultants have become very promi- 
nent party intellectuals, occupying positions of influ- 
ence—an influence which can be expected to increase 
now that Andropov is general secretary. 

After Andropov joined the Secretariat in 1962, he 
looked the most plausible candidate to inherit 
Kuusinen’s mantle of “progressive counterweight to 
Suslov in the ideological-foreign policy realm.” Some 
evidence on this is provided in Andropov’s speech on 
the anniversary of Lenin’s birth in 1964. On that occa- 
sion, Andropov argued that “Lenin was never on the 
side of those who considered our great doctrine [Marx- 
ism] as a collection of dogmas, as something like a 
mathematics textbook with ready-made formulae or a 
—————— EE —————————————————————— 

19 L, |, Brezhnev, Otchétnyy doklad Tsentral’nogo Komiteta KPSS XXVI s”yezdu 
Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 


the 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, Politizdat, 1981, 
p. 9. 

20 See “Politics and Science,” ibid., Jan. 19, 1965. 

21 See, e.g., G. Kh. Shakhnazarov and F. M. Burlatskiy, “On the Development of a 
Marxist-Leninist Political Science,” Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), December 1980, pp. 10-23. 
Some progress in this field—particularly in the development of theory and concepts and in 
the study of foreign countries—has undoubtedly been made over the past dozen years 


or so. 
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pharmaceutical book with set prescriptions. He was a 
bold innovator in theory and in practice, deeply con- 
vinced of the fact that Marxist studies must constantly 
develop.” 22 In that same speech, at a time when it was 
no longer particularly fashionable to attack Stalin and 
when Khrushchev himself had had to retreat somewhat 
from his 20th and 22nd congress characterizations of 
Stalin in the face of conservative counterpressures, An- 
dropov referred to Stalin’s “scornful attitude to the vital 
needs of the masses” and to “the practice of the cult of 
personality implanted by Stalin” as having “in no small 
measure distorted and perverted the Leninist ideals of 
socialism.” It was, moreover, the position taken by 
Khrushchev on the Stalin issue that Andropov picked 
out as the former’s greatest achievement: 


The historic service of Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev 
consists in the fact that he led the fight for a Leninist 
course at the 20th Congress of the CPSU, for the elimi- 
nation of the grave consequences of the cult of per- 
sonality of Stalin, and for the creative development of 
Leninism appropriate to new conditions.?3 


During Andropov’s first spell in the Secretariat, his 
stance contrasted in a number of respects with that of 
Suslov. It can be taken for granted that Andropov’s 
removal from the Secretariat in 1967 was not unwel- 
come to Suslov. It is also, doubtless, “not accidental” (to 
use a hallowed Soviet expression) that Andropov’s 
return to the Secretariat, following his 15-year sojourn 
as KGB chairman, took place at the first plenary session 
of the Central Committee held after Suslov’s death in 
1982—and not before. On the face of it, Andropov 
should have been a strong candidate (as compared, for 
instance, with Chernenko or Gorbachév) to attain in the 
1970's the powerful combination of posts represented 
by Secretariat and full Politburo membership. It would 
appear that Suslov’s death in January 1982 facilitated 
both Andropov's return to the Secretariat and, ulti- 
mately, his elevation to the general secretaryship. 

Even if, however, the transfer of Andropov from his 
secretaryship of the Central Committee to the chairman- 
ship of the KGB in 1967 may have seemed at the time a 
dubious privilege in terms of its likely effects on his party 
career (notwithstanding the fact that it was accom- 
panied from the outset by candidate membership of the 
Politburo), it vias to form an important part of 
Andropov’s subsequent appeal to the “disciplinarians.” 
Leaving moral and political arguments aside, the KGB 
under Andropov would appear to have been one of the 
fit al rE lh oe ra dae a ae ea 


22 Pravda, Apr. 23, 1964. 
23 Ibid. 


more efficient Soviet organizations in terms both off, 
domestic surveillance and controls and of its foreigniy, 
telligence responsibilities. What precise part Androg: 
played in different areas of its activities is not known, | 
the success of the KGB in reducing the scope a. 
significance of the dissident movement through ~ 
adoption of a differentiated policy toward ove 
dissent—ranging from labor camp incarceratid 
through deprivation of employment, to involunta | 
deportation and permission for voluntary emigratif 
(the last on a scale undreamt of by would-be emigra ! 
prior to Andropov’s KGB chairmanship)—must_ hai 
strengthened Andropov’s standing in the eyes of thal 
who would like to see more “discipline” and “order” 
every branch of Soviet life, including economic life. 

Though the history of relations between the Sovi 
military and the security police does not suggest thi 
there would be automatic military support for the cal 
didacy for the general secretaryship of a former KG 
head, it seems fairly clear that on the occasion of tt 
succession to Brezhnev, Ustinov put his considerab 
authority and that of the enormously important institl 
tional interest he represents behind Andropov.24 The 
are, no doubt, several explanations for this. One pro 
ably follows from the recognition that Andropov, unlik 
some of his predecessors in the top KGB post, had n 
“gone native” but had subordinated the security force 
to the will of the party leadership. Second, since eve 
the privileged Soviet military could not ultimatel 
flourish in a declining economy, they have a strong if 
terest in supporting the ablest of the candidates25 an 
the one most likely to promote efficiency. Third, there | 
almost certainly a predisposition in military circles—é 
within the “disciplinarian” tendency more generally— 
favor a “strong leader,” one who will impose “order. 
Just as Brezhnev's cautious, consensus-seeking styl 
was in contrast to Khrushchev’s (doubtless a contras 
which those who supported him for the top party post i 
1964 consciously sought), so Andropov’s more forceft 
style and willingness to give a lead had come to seen 
desirable attributes in a successor to Brezhnev. Fourth 
Andropov is reported to have known Marshal Nikola’ 
Ogarkov (now chief of the general staff)26 since thei 
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24 Ustinov was the second speaker at Brezhnev’s funeral after Andropov (and to the 
exclusion of Chernenko) and appears to be enjoying an even higher political standing 
under Andropov's leadership than under Brezhnev. He was—along with Andropov, 
Tikhonov, and Chernenko—one of the first four bearers of Brezhnev’s coffin. See ibid., 
Nov. 16, 1982. 

25 Other things being equal. For someone like Ustinov (as, presumably, for a number of 
his colleagues), “other things” would surely include nationality (Russian), age (under 70), 
and career profile (strong party secretarial background with some experience on the state 
side of the hierarchy an added advantage). 

26 Characterized as a “hard-liner” by Sidney |. Ploss in his article, “Soviet Succession: 
Signs of Struggle,” Problems of Communism, September-October 1982, pp. 41-52, esp. 
p. 515 
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's crossed in wartime Karelia,2” and that long- 
ding acquaintanceship—while not as important as 
nov’s personal backing—may also have been a 
ul support, especially if it connotes relations of trust 
veen Andropov and Ogarkov. 
om what | have said about Andropov’s route to the 
| something about his position within the Soviet 
tical spectrum may be inferred. Labels such as 
\ctionary” or “conservative” would be inappropriate, 
“liberal” is misleading. (It would be absurd to ex- 
t a “liberal” in anything like a Western sense of the 
n to be elected general secretary of the Central 
\inmittee of the CPSU, though that does not mean 
t a general secretary is barred from espousing cer- 
) types of liberalization, as Khrushchev did to the ex- 
t to which he “de-Stalinized.”) The term used by 
»rm-minded intellectuals within the CPSU is “pro- 
‘ssive,” which in Andropov’s case must be under- 
: to mean flexible, “undogmatic,” conscious of the 
ad for reform in many areas of Soviet economic and 
sial life, and committed to the pursuit of reduction of 
‘2rnational tension (razryadka). It obviously does not 
an approval of pluralism in the sense of tolerating 
aie political groups or legitimizing political op- 
‘sition, though it does mean tolerating a variety of 
jinions from those who observe the “rules of the 
ime.” Even in the course of rejecting the usual notion 
eee held by Western theorists in the course of 
1982 Lenin anniversary speech, Andropov went out 
his way to legitimize “within-system” expression of 
verse views when he said that if by pluralism all that is 
eant is “the presence in society of different, divergent 
ews and interests, then there is no society without 
ich phenomena. That applies both to capitalism and to 
cialism.” 28 
The question arises, of course, whether Andropov’s 
ws actually matter. There are commentators who 
gue either that collective leadership within the Polit- 
ro is so firmly established that the policy preferences 
the general secretary are unlikely to be decisive or, 
jore generally, that the powerful bureaucratic interests 
jithin the system can in practice veto any initiative 
hich seems to threaten their authority or privilege. 
uch arguments are by no means without some founda- 
on, but equally there is no gainsaying the fact that in 
oviet (and, indeed, Russian) history who is top leader 
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27 Daniel Vernet, in the first of four articles (published on successive days) under the title 
indropov's First Steps,” Le Monde (Paris), Dec. 7, 1982. 

28 Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982. 

29 This general issue is discussed from somewhat different perspectives in Valerie Bunce, 
9 New Leaders Make a Difference? Executive Succession and Public Policy under 
apitalism and Socialism, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1981, and in my 
eadership Succession and Policy Innovation,” loc. cit., pp. 223-53. 
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Konstantin Chernenko at the 24th Congress of 
French Communist Party in February 1982. 


—SIPA Press/BLACK STAR. 


has made a very significant difference.29 Provided that 
his health holds (and given that he is 68 and has some 
history of heart trouble, that cannot be taken for 
granted), Andropov is likely to be no exception to that 
rule. On the contrary, he shows every sign of consoli- 
dating his authority much more quickly than Brezhnev 
had. 

There are many reasons why he should do so. In the 
first place, time is not on his side. Whereas Stalin was 
44 when Lenin died, Khrushchev was 58 when Stalin 
died, and Brezhnev was 57 when Khrushchev was 
ousted. Andropov has come to the top ten years older 
than any of his predecessors. If he wants to achieve 
anything, he cannot afford to follow Brezhnev’s example 
and adopt a gradualist approach to the consolidation of 
his position. While Chernenko naturally lost no time in 
urging upon him (in the form of a statement to the effect 
that all members of the Politburo considered that this 
was the path he would follow) a “Brezhnevist style of 
leadership” and a “Brezhnevist attitude to cadres,’ 3° 
there is every reason to believe that the style Andropov 
will adopt (and is already adopting) is going to be dif- 
A a a i ee 


30 Pravda, Nov. 13, 1982. 
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from Stalin’s, and different again from Khrushchev's. 


his general secretaryship. 

The age structure of the top leadership also provides 
Andropov with far greater opportunities than were 
available to Brezhnev. The average age of the Politburo 
which Andropov inherited was 10 years older than that 
which Brezhnev inherited. Brezhnev’s death left 12 full 
members of the Politburo, of whom seven were over the 
age of 70. Already, a start has been made in the neces- 
sary rejuvenation of the top leadership by the dropping 
of the 76-year-old Kirilenko and the promotion to full 
Politburo membership of the 59-year-old Heydar Aliyev. 
Though Kirilenko had fallen from political favor while 
Brezhnev was still alive?! Andropov—in an important 
break with precedent—expressed the Central Commit- 
tee’s indebtedness to him for “his services to the party 
and the country” over many years.32 The contrast with 
the send-off accorded Nikolay Podgornyy and Aleksey 
Kosygin, when they had to give up their high offices, is 
notable.?3 In adopting a more gracious attitude to 
departing colleagues, Andropov may well take the view 
that the establishment of a tradition of honorable retire- 
ment in Soviet politics (a tradition which until now has 
been almost entirely lacking) will have the more than in- 
cidental advantage of making it easier to persuade aged 
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31 Though there had been earlier indications of Kirilenko’s political decline, the first clear 
sign of his fall was the absence of his name as a signatory to the obituary (signed by every 
other member of the Politburo) of R. M. Musin, the First Secretary of the Tatar ASSR’s 
obkom and a Central Committee member (Pravda, Oct. 5, 1982). Only two days earlier, 
Kirilenko’s name had been included alongside those of the other Politburo members in the 
obituary of |. Z. Sokolov, Second Secretary of the Ukrainian party and a Central Committee 
member (cf. ibid., Oct. 3, 1982). 

32 Ibid., Nov. 23, 1982. 
33 Cf. ibid., May 25, 1977, and Oct. 24, 1980. 
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| ferent from Brezhnev’s—as well as completely different 


Both the “disciplinarian” and the reform-minded 
among Andropov’s supporters want the political and 
economic system to work more effectively, even if they 
have different ideas on what constitutes effectiveness. 
They are unlikely, therefore, to share the view of those 
who owe their positions entirely to Brezhnev that per- 
sonnel changes should proceed at the same leisurely 
pace as under Andropov’s predecessor. It is, moreover, 
not only the “disciplinarians” but also, to a considerable 
extent, the reformists who want Andropov to be a strong 
leader. Though the latter are much more mindful than 
are the former of the dangers of concentrating an ex- 
cessive power in the hands of one man and, unlike 
many of the former, abhor Stalinism, they take the view 
that if desirable change—including serious economic 
reform—is not to be frustrated by vested institutional in- 
terests, Andropov will need substantially greater per- 
sonal power than Brezhnev had during the first third of 


officeholders that the time has come for them to co 
their pension. | 

A general secretary of the Soviet Communist party, 

the post-Stalin era does not have an absolute power 
appointment of individuals to those party offices h 
are, in principle, elective. Other senior colleagues cj 
bring in some of their own supporters and can colla 
tively exercise a veto on the general secreta 
nominees. The general secretary, however, has greai 
political resources at his disposal than anyone else, ¢ : 
all the precedents indicate that over time he can bring} 
an increasing number of his own supporters. For 
variety of reasons, some of which have already beg 
noted, that time is likely to be shorter in Andropov's ce 
than in Brezhnev’s. 

It is of interest that in his speech to the plenary sessi 
of the Central Committee of November 12, 1982, 
which he was elected to the general secretaryshil 
Andropov referred to the departed Brezhnev as “th 
leader of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union a 
of the Soviet state” and, later in the same speech, ¢ 
“the leader of the party and the state.”34 Where 
Chernenko, in his speech proposing Andropov for t 
General Secretaryship (which, he went out of his way 
mention, he was doing “on the instructions” of the Pol 
buro), stressed that it was “now twice or three time 
more important to conduct the affairs of the party collec 
tively,”3° Andropov, in describing his predecessor 4a 
the “party leader,” was making a point of contempora 
relevance in equating the general secretaryship with th 
party leadership, given that formally the position ¢ 
“party leader” does not exist in the Soviet Unior 
Andropov’s words and actions in the short time he ha 
been general secretary suggest that he does, indeed, in 
tend to lead. 

New initiatives in various areas of policy presuppost 
changes in other posts besides the general secretary 
ship, including the rejuvenation of the collective leader 
ship. It seems likely, and the evidence thus far support 
such a view, that in his cadres policy Andropov will pa’ 
particular attention (1) to the individual’s relationship t 
him; (2) to the person’s ability and degree of profes 
sional competence; and (3) to his age. So far as the firs 
criterion is concerned, every general secretary endeav 
ors, aS a Minimum, not to have within the top leadershi 
people who bear animosity toward him and, as a max 
imum, to have as many people as seems politically pru: 


dent with whom he has worked personally and or 
ee ee 


34 Ibid., Nov. 13, 1982. 
35 Ibid. Chernenko twice used the expression “the Politburo instructed me” (Politbyuro 


poruchilo mne), and clearly it was the Politburo’s intention to demonstrate party unity by 
having Andropov's senior rival for the general secretaryship recommend him to the Central 
Committee for that top party post. 


se abilities and loyalty he is confident he can rely. 
ushchev no doubt thought that he had achieved 
| of these ends, but his case demonstrated that to 
dint people is not enough if you proceed in so 
alier a fashion as to undermine their authority and in- 
sts.) The second and third criteria are likely, 
lever, to be given a higher priority by Andropov than 

) were by Brezhnev. Proven ability is likely to count 
Jas much as, or more than, long-standing acquain- 
‘beship, and rejuvenation will be seen as serving the 
|| purpose of energizing the leadership and easing 
of office some of the most conservative and least 
“hpetent of former Brezhnev clients from the Ukraine 
| Moldavia. 

‘ome of those whose careers Brezhnev advanced 
f of course, likely to remain, just as there are people 
j within the higher echelons of the CPSU who owed 
vir promotion primarily to Khrushchev. Indeed, An- 
qjpov is at something of a disadvantage in having for 
‘\st of the past 15 years lacked opportunities to further 
‘| party careers of his protégés, so that there are likely 
‘be few department heads within the Central Commit- 
| or first secretaries of union republics or important 
“sions—i.e., those in the echelons immediately below 
‘jitburo and Secretariat, from whose ranks members 
these top two party bodies are normally drawn—who 
‘je their position to him. Though Andropov’s KGB 
“airmanship has probably made him better informed 
er a wider range of foreign and domestic issues than 
'y of his colleagues, this does not mean that he has at 
5 disposal a large group of people with whom he has 
‘yrked over the past 15 years whom he can now 
‘eedily promote. The theory and (in the post-Stalin 
Jars) the practice whereby the party controls the KGB, 
“ther than the KGB the party, means that there is a 
“sfinite limit to the extent to which Andropov can bring 
as Politburo or Secretariat members, as his personal 
ssistants, or as members of the Central Committee ap- 
jaratus, those who had been his subordinates while he 
saded the KGB. Thus, he is likely to fall back on (if only 
| a policy advisory capacity, since they tend not to be in 
Jositions from which they could quickly be promoted to 
‘ecretariat or Politburo membership) his former subor- 
inates in the socialist countries department of the Cen- 
tal Committee. 

The most important of Andropov’s appointments up to 
e end of 1982 indicated that the three criteria men- 
oned earlier are being applied. So far as former KGB 
ubordinates are concerned, he has already shown the 
xtent of his authority by putting three of them in impor- 
ant positions, though for the political reasons men- 
ioned above the KGB cannot become the major source 
f recruitment to senior party posts. 
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Two of these appointments thus involve the headship 
of the state security organs. Several purposes would ap- 
pear to have been served by making Vitaliy Fedorchuk, 
Andropov’s successor in May 1982 as chairman of the 
KGB, Minister of Internal Affairs, and by promoting 
Viktor Chebrikov from deputy chairman to chairman of 
the KGB.3© Both had been directly subordinate to An- 
dropov in the KGB. Some rejuvenation is involved, since 
Chebrikov, the new holder of the more important of the 
two posts—the KGB chairmanship—is 59; and Fedor- 
chuk at 64 is much younger than the outgoing minister 
of internal affairs, Nikolay Shchélokov, who is 72. 
Shchélokov, moreover, was presumably a Chernenko 
ally as well as a Brezhnev client, for though a member of 
the latter’s “Dnipropetrovsk group,” he was brought to 
Moldavia by Brezhnev in 1951 where he overlapped 


36 |bid., Dec. 18, 1982. 
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Vitaliy Fedorchuk, Yuriy Andropov’s successor as Chair- 
man of the Committee for State Security, addresses the 
USSR Supreme Soviet on November 24, 1982. On De- 
cember 17, 1982, he was named to replace Nikolay 
Shchélokov as Minister of Internal Affairs, with Viktor 
Chebrikov replacing him as KGB chief. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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with Chernenko for a period of five years.37 Chebrikov, 
like Shchélokov, is a graduate of the Dnipropetrovsk 
Metallurgical Institute (which in the Brezhnev USSR was 
the nearest thing to Oxford in the British system as a 
school for top politicians), but of a different generation, 
and by now he is presumably closer to Andropov than to 


any of the senior Brezhnev clients. 


Though Fedorchuk’s move may be seen as a demo- 
tion, inasmuch as the Ministry of Internal Affairs is a less 
important organization than the KGB, it can also be in- 


terpreted as an attempt to invigorate the MVD. Indeed, 
it is a move which serves several purposes. It ends the 
anomalous position that existed between May and 


December 1982 when the chairman of the KGB was not 


even a Candidate member of the Central Committee. 
(Chebrikov had become a candidate member in 1971 
and has been a full member since 1981.) More impor- 
tant, the appointment of Fedorchuk, a career KGB offi- 
cer and former head of both the Ukrainian and all-Union 
KGB, is a signal that the party leadership under An- 
dropov intends to combat “ordinary” crime with greater 
efficiency and rigor. The transfer of Fedorchuk to the 
MVD was announced exactly a week after Pravda pub- 
lished an account of a Politburo meeting which had con- 
sidered letters “from the working people” sent to the 
Central Committee of the CPSU and to the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet.38 In drawing the attention of the 
USSR Procuracy and the MVD to “the necessity of tak- 
ing measures for the strengthening of the protection of 
law and order in the towns and rural localities,” the 
Politburo statement observed that “these matters are 
being raised especially sharply in the letters of working 
people and seriously disturb them.”39 That this issue 
does cause widespread concern need not be doubted, 
and the Andropov leadership is at the very least project- 
ing an image of responsiveness to public and party opin- 
ion on “law and order” questions by the very prominent 
publication of the Politburo’s response to popular com- 
plaints on this score and by putting the KGB head in 
charge of the MVD. 

The most important posts to be filled thus far during 
the Andropov general secretaryship were the promotion 
of Heydar Aliyev from candidate to full membership of 
the Politburo and the election of Nikolay Ryzhkov to a 
secretaryship of the Central Committee at the plenary 
nn rea el a oh er 


37 Yezhegodnik bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia—hereafter Yezhegodnik), Moscow, Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1981, pp. 608 
and 611. 

38 Pravda, Dec. 11, 1982. The mere reporting of the holding of a Politburo meeting is 
something new in the Soviet Union, and it was followed a week later by another 
communique on a Politburo session (see ibid., Dec, 17, 1982). Such reporting—limited in 
substance though it is—may be seen as one of a considerable number of indicators of a 
different political style under Andropov as compared with that of the Brezhnev period. 

39 |bid., Dec. 11, 1982. 
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session of the Central Committee held on November 
1982.4° In securing the election of Aliyev, Andropov 
bringing into voting membership of the Politburo 
one person among the candidate members who hac 
one time been his subordinate. Aliyev, who has sr 
most of his career in the security police, became ck 
man of the Azerbaydzhan KGB in 1967, a post he F 
until 1969 when he became first secretary of the p 
in Azerbaydzhan.*! His two years as a republican 
chairman thus coincided with Andropov’s first two ye 
in the chairmanship of the KGB at the all-Union le 
Though this link must surely have helped Aliyev 
become the second full member of the Politburo whe 
of Turkic ethnic origin—Dinmukhamed Kunayev, t 
Kazakhstan party first secretary being the other—t 
criteria of relative youth and proven ability almost c 
tainly played just as great a part in his promotion. At 5¢ 
he was 17 years younger than the man he replaced g 
the Politburo (Kirilenko), and he has been a succes 
party leader in Azerbaydzhan, which has achieved co 
spicuous economic success during his tenure of offic 
from 1969 to 1982. Aliyev has also been active 
fighting corruption. 

What is more remarkable is that Aliyev has also bee 
appointed a first deputy chairman of the USSR Coun 
of Ministers,42 which makes him a serious candidate t 
succeed Nikolay Tikhonov as chairman of that body. | 
this were to happen, it would be a bold move o 
Andropov's part, since Aliyev has until now had no e 
perience of state (as distinct from party) administratio 
other than his service with the KGB. Also, it would put 
non-Slav into what still ranks as the second post (afte 
the general secretaryship of the CPSU) within the USS} 
and one which is indeed of great importance in terms Ct 


40 Ibid., Nov. 23, 1982. Other personnel changes that took place between the election 
Andropov to the general secretaryship on Nov. 12 and the end of December 1982 
included the replacement of Boris Pastukhov by Viktor Mishin as First Secretary of the 
Komsomol and the transfer of Pastukhov to head the USSR State Committee for 
Publishing; the replacement of Yevgeniy Tyazhel’nikov by Boris Stukalin as head of the 
Department of Propaganda of the Central Committee; the removal of Ivan Pavlovskiy as 
USSR Minister of Railways and the appointment of Nikolay Konarev to that post; and the . 
replacement of Stepan Khitrov by Viktor Danilenko as USSR Minister of Rural Constructio 

“1 Yezhegodnik, p. 565. With Aliyev's election to full Politburo membership, Andropov 
ceased to come first alphabetically among Politburo members. It is of interest, however, | 
that Andropov's name still heads the Politburo in all subsequent Pravda listings, while the | 
other members of the Politburo appear in alphabetical order. This was the pattern also 
under Brezhnev’s leadership, but Brezhnev happened to come first alphabetically during . 
the first half of his general secretaryship, i.e, until Andropov became a full member of thé 
Politburo in April 1973, by which time Brezhnev had headed the party for almost nine 
years and was near the height of his powers. Another indication of Andropov's early 
accumulation of authority was the publication in Pravda on Dec. 4, 1982, of a 
communique from the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party that wished success to “the 
CPSU Central Committee /ed by Yu. V. Andropov" (emphasis added). Neither Khrushchevi. 
nor Brezhnev were set apart from their Colleagues in this way so early in their general 
secretaryships, though after they had consolidated their positions, the expression was ofte 
used, 

42 Pravda, Nov. 25, 1982. 
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‘kolay Ryzhkov, who was named a secretary of the 
entral Committee, on November 22, 1982, possibly 
\th responsibilities for industry. 


TASS from Sovfoto. 


e direction and control of the economy. It may be the 
sry fact that Aliyev is an “outsider” (as well as a Col- 
ague of whom Andropov has some personal experi- 
ace) which makes him a more attractive candidate in 
ie General Secretary’s eyes for the chairmanship of the 
ouncil of Ministers than some “insider” who would be 
ore conditioned to accept the prevailing bureaucratic 

rms and less likely to push through necessary 
ange. Any such further promotion for Aliyev must re- 
aain conjectural, but it can hardly be expected that the 
7-year-old Tikhonov, a founding member of Brezh- 
ev’s “Dnipropetrovsk group,” will long continue 

head the ministerial network. The only other first 
eputy chairman of the Council of Ministers is the 
5-year-old Ivan Arkhipov, who also has Dnipropetrovsk 
onnections.*3 


43 For biographies of Tikhonov and Arkhipov, see Yezhegodnik, pp. 604 and 566. 
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The election of Ryzhkov to a secretaryship of the Cen- 
tral Committee, on the same day as Aliyev’s translation 
to full Politburo membership, would also seem to con- 
firm the emphasis under the new party leadership on re- 
juvenation and professional competence. Ryzhkov, who 
joined the party only in 1956, is 53, and he would ap- 
pear to be very much a technocrat. His early career was 
in engineering and factory management, and it was as 
recently as 1975 that he left the management of a large 
industrial combine for the ministerial network. From 
1979 until 1982 he was first deputy chairman of 
Gosplan. Remarkably, the new post is his first party 
employment.44 He could logically be expected to be 
given responsibilities within the Secretariat for oversee- 
ing industry. 

It will be of interest to see what happens to the careers 
of two of the younger and abler members of the leader- 
ship Andropov inherited—Mikhail Gorbachév (51) and 
Eduard Shevardnadze (54). There is reason to suppose 
that Gorbachév may have favored a more radical agri- 
cultural reform than that adopted at the May 1982 
plenary session of the Central Committee,*® while 
Shevardnadze, as first secretary of the Georgian party 
organization, has been, by all accounts, a determined 
opponent of corruption, and has been sensitive to 
public opinion in Georgia and a strong advocate of 
public opinion polling. In that last respect, he would ap- 
pear to be fully in line with the views of Chernenko,*® 
though it might be supposed that the willingness to inno- 
vate of both Gorbachév and Shevardnadze would ap- 
peal also to Andropov. 

What remains an unknown factor is their personal re- 
lationship to the new general secretary. Though Gorba- 
chév’s major patron had been Fédor Kulakov, it seems 
quite likely that after Kulakov’s death he owed his rapid 
promotion to joint Secretariat and Politburo member- 
ship to support from both Chernenko and Suslov.47 If he 
was closer to them than to Andropov, this may in part 
explain why he has not thus far achieved a prominence 
commensurate with his formal party rank in the early 
post-Brezhnev period.*® If, however, Gorbachév enjoys, 
or goes on to establish, good relations with Andropov, 
his prospects of reaching the top rung of the Soviet 
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44 Ibid., pp. 598-99. 

45 | have discussed this point in Brown and Kaser, op. cit., pp. 244-45, 269-70, and 
272. See also Ploss, loc. cit., p. 50. 

46 See Zlotnik, loc. cit., p. 72. 

47 Brown and Kaser, op. cit., p. 241; and Hough, “Soviet Succession: Issues and 
Personalities,” loc. cit., pp. 35-37. 

48 Photographs in the Soviet press in November and December 1982 show Gorbachev 
to be occupying a position a bit lower than his joint membership in the Politburo and 
Secretariat could be expected to command. Rather than Gorbachéy, it is Gromyko (a 
member of the Politburo but not a party secretary) who would appear to be occupying the 
fifth place in the ranking order after Andropov, Tikhonov, Chernenko, and Ustinov. 
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Eduard Shevardnadze, candidate member of the CPSU 
Politburo and First Secretary of the Communist Party of 


Georgia. 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 


political ladder in due course could still be rosy. It 
likewise remains to be seen whether the evidence sug- 
gesting that Shevardnadze was backing Chernenko for 
the Brezhnev succession*? turns out to be more rele- 
vant to his career prospects than his vigorous and flexi- 
ble leadership style in Georgia, a style seemingly in line 
with Andropov’s own desiderata. 

If there was some division among the more reformist- 
inclined Soviet leaders on the respective claims of 
Andropov and Chernenko for the general secretaryship, 
those who put their trust in “more discipline” as the 
answer to society’s problems had no plausible alter- 
native candidate to Andropov, given that Chernenko 
had publicly dissociated himself from that position and 
had forfeited their support. In addition to his advantage 
of being able to appeal to both tendencies, Andropov 
must also have benefited from an assessment that he 
was better fitted than Chernenko to represent the Soviet 
Union internationally in terms of expounding and 
defending Soviet foreign policy and participating in 
“summit talks.” Among voting members of the Polit- 
buro, Gromyko and Ustinov would surely attach par- 
ticular weight to this factor. 

Andropov has, in fact, lost no time in undertaking 
diplomatic initiatives. Overtures have been made to 
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China as well as to the United States and to West@| 
Europe. Andropov is likely to take the view that now 
the Soviet Union’s “great neighbor,” as he called it,54 
ruled by leaders who were no more enthusiastic ab@ 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution than he himself was, the p 
pects of improving Sino-Soviet relations are vastly be 
than they were when he was secretary of the Cent), 
Committee responsible for liaison with socialist cou 
tries in the mid-1960’s. Andropov has also indicate 
disposition to engage in serious discussion with West 
countries about arms reduction.>? | 

But can he combine domestic discipline with dom@: 
tic reform? It is, of course, too early to answer co 
dently one way or the other. What can be said is th 
reform is likely to be carried out cautiously, for ff 
Soviet Union is not Hungary and has no extern 
monitor ready to step in if things get out of hand. Ap 
Andropov did not become general secretary of the Ce 
tral Committee of the CPSU intending either to s 
the fate of Khrushchev or to preside over the dissolut 
of the Soviet state. Yet the themes of discipline 4 
reform have been well to the fore already in Andropow 
statements as general secretary, and there are sigi) 
that both may be pressed more insistently than und) 
Brezhnev. 

Andropov has himself stressed that “a disposition 
action rather than rhetoric” is what the Soviet Unic 
needs today,°? and he has called for battle to be wage 
more decisively against “any violation of party, stati, 
and work discipline.”®3 But the very passage 
Andropov's speech to the November 22, 1982 plenaiy 
session of the Central Committee that dealt with t | 
need for greater discipline was followed by a passage G) 
economic reform: ) 


| 
In recent times quite a lot has been said about the nee | 
to extend the independence (samostoyatel’nost’) | 
associations (ob’edineniy) and enterprises, of state any 
collective farms. It seems that the time has come to pr 
ceed in a practical way to a decision on this question. | 
structions to that effect have been given to the Cound 
of Ministers and to Gosplan.54 

Andropov added that experiments should be carried ou) 
if necessary and that “the experience of the fraterne 


49 Zlotnik, loc. cit., p. 74, esp. fn. 10. 

5° Pravda, Nov. 23, 1982. 

51 Ibid., Nov. 22, 1982. 

52 Ibid. 

53 |bid., Nov. 23, 1982. This passage in Andropov’s Nov. 22 speech to the plenary 
session of the Central Committee is quoted and underlined in an editorial entitled “To 
Strengthen Discipline,” in ibid., Dec. 27, 1982. 

54 Ibid., Nov. 23, 1982. 
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A BATT LTE REN a PT SN A ON NT Ee BRE. ROE 
a | Those in the Soviet Union who are pressing for agri- 
cultural reform additional to that embodied in the May 
1982 food program—including granting to farmers 
greater autonomy in the organization of their work and 
in what they produce, together with an increase in the 
size of private plots—may well find that Andropov is 
more receptive to these ways of increasing food produc- 
tion and less impressed by ideological and bureaucratic 
objections to such innovation than some of his col- 
leagues. Since agriculture has fewer powerful insti- 
tutional interests which need to be won over (or pushed 
into implementing change) than industry, further agri- 
cultural reform may well precede more comprehensive 
economic reform. But what little Andropov has said thus 
far about the nonagricultural sector suggests that Soviet 
economic reformers may also find a less conservative 
response from the top party leadership than that which 
they have encountered in recent years, though the 
shape of any such reform will not be determined until a 
Central Committee plenary session on economic ques- 
tions has been held. 

The evidence of Andropov’s career, not only prior to 
his acquiring the general secretaryship but also in the 
short period during which he has held that office, sug- 
gests that his attributes include both toughness and flex- 

—wide World. | ibility. To combine discipline and reform may not be 

easy in Soviet conditions. However, since discipline 

suntries” should be taken into consideration. Later in | alone is not going to answer the Soviet Union's eco- 

‘e same speech, he deplored the fact that many simple | nomic problems and since reform without firm disci- 

qd widely-used goods which should be produced on | pline and controls could be politically dangerous, a pru- 

cal intiative, with the approval of local party organiza- | dent general secretary who wishes to develop the Soviet 

‘ons and soviets, were not being produced because it | system rather than destroy it may have no realistic alter- 
‘as felt that such a decision could be made only by | native to the pursuit of both of these goals. 

osplan. STAN SALAS He a MS SG 


-e new Soviet party leader Yuriy Andropov confers at 
‘ygth with then-Foreign Minister of China, Huang Hua, 
the time of the Brezhnev funeral in November 1982. 
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National Security 


By Dimitri K. Simes 


he death of Leonid Brezhnev and the selection 

of Yuriy Andropov as General Secretary of the 

Communist Party is likely to have a considerable 
impact on the conduct of Soviet foreign policy. This im- 
pact is most clearly visible in terms of the changes in key 
national-security staffing that have occurred or may be 
anticipated in the near future. Less clear, but no less 
significant, are the policy implications of these shifts in 
personnel. 

There is now a new top policymaking team in power in 
the Kremlin. In the last two years, the Politburo has lost 
virtually all of its principal figures: Brezhnev himself; the 
chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, Aleksey 
Kosygin; the Central Committee secretary in charge of 
ideology and international Communist relations, Mikhail 
Suslov; and most recently, the Central Committee 
secretary responsible for party organizational affairs and 
industry, Andrey Kirilenko.! For years, these “big four” 
had constituted an inner circle of the Soviet leader- 
ship—an inner Politburo of sorts. Their almost simulta- 
neous departure is bound to create certain readjust- 
ments at the top of the Soviet political pyramid. 

Of course, their replacements have been around for 
quite a while. Andropov first came into national prom- 
inence in 1962 when he was made a Central Committee 
secretary; he joined the Politburo as a candidate 
member in 1967 (when he was also appointed chair- 
man of the Committee for State Security, the KGB), 
becoming a full member in 1973. Nikolay Tikhonov, 


——————— 


1 As of this writing, Kirilenko is still alive, but was retired from the Politburo with full 
honors “for health reasons and at his own request,” at the November 22, 1982, post- 
Brezhnev Central Committee plenum. Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 23, 1982. 
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Mr. Simes is Director of the Soviet and East European 
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Leadership in Transition (1982). 
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Kosygin’s successor, served as a deputy premier fr 
1965 to 1976 and then as a first deputy premier. | 
became a candidate member of the Politburo in 19 
and a full member in 1979, at which time he gradue 
assumed the functions of the ailing Kosygin as chair 
of the Council of Ministers. Suslov’s apparent replac 
ment, Konstantin Chernenko, was named chief of # 
Central Committee’s General Department in 1965, ca 
didate member of the Politburo in 1977, and fi 
member of the Politburo in 1978.2 Still, until fai 
recently, all three of these men were junior to the Pol 
buro’s four principals and, in all likelihood, were force 
to yield to their senior colleagues both in the formulatic 
of substantive policies and in the selection of personne 
Now, they have reached the highest levels of pow 
themselves and can put forward their own positions. } 

There appear to be two other additions to the leade 
ship's inner circle—at least as far as matters of nation 
security are concerned: Defense Minister Dmitry 
Ustinov and Foreign Affairs Minister Andrey Gromyke 
Although they, too, have been on the Politburo fe 
years—Gromyko since 1973, and Ustinov since 196 
(until 1977 a candidate member)—they are neverth 
less newcomers to the top level of authority. In su / 
nothing short of a wholesale turnover has quietly take 
place in key national-security leadership posts. | 

This stage of succession is, however, transitional, Fq 
health or political reasons, most of its present bene | 
ciaries will not last long. Andropov, at 68, is t | 
youngest among the new group. Of the others, Tikhond 
is 77; Ustinov, 74; Gromyko, 73; and Chernenko, 71} 
Although Chernenko appears to be the strongest physi 


? For biographies of these and other senior Soviet Officials, see Yezhegodnik bol’shoy 
sovetskoy entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia—hereafter, 
Yezhegodnik), Moscow, Soveskaya Entsiklopediya, 1981. Chernenko's assumption of 
Suslov's duties is suggested by his selection after Brezhnev’s death to replace Suslov as 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council of the Union, one of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet’s two chambers. See Izvestiya (Moscow), Nov. 24, 1982; also, Ned 
Temko, “Andropov: Firm But Cautious in His First Month,” The Christian Science Monitor | 
(Boston, MA), Dec. 14, 1982. 

° These and other ages given in this article are calculated as of December 31, 1982. 
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1, he may prove the weakest politically; yet he re- 
4s the most obvious alternative to Andropov. If 
fious Soviet successions provide any indication, the 
general secretary will do his utmost to eliminate or, 
minimum, neutralize his rival.4 Chernenko also has 
only limited experience in international affairs, and 
unclear how well he will be able to handle the Cen- 
Committee’s foreign affairs portfolio. Chances are 
): at least Gromyko, who joined the Politburo five 
: before Chernenko and who has enormous experi- 


e in foreign affairs, will be reluctant to accept 
srnenko’s tutelage in the same way he used to accept 
slov’s. 

‘uite a few other key party positions in the national- 
surity realm too are in the hands of septuagenarians, 
pe of whom are also vulnerable politically. Boris 
homarév, candidate member of the Politburo and 
ost Committee secretary in charge of the Interna- 
nal Department, is 77, and his patron for several 
icades, Suslov, is no longer around to help him. The 
‘ntral Committee secretary responsible for liaison with 
ing Communist parties, Konstantin Rusakov, may 
ve asimilar problem: he is 73 and must now get along 
thout the support of Brezhnev, whom he served as 


| 
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This is exactly the pattern of behavior followed by Nikita Khrushchev in his relations 
\ Georgiy Malenkov and by Leonid Brezhnev in his dealings with Nikolay Podgornyy 
Aleksandr Shelepin. 


leaders of the Soviet delegation to the January 4, 1983, 


aide between 1972 and 1977. Rusakov’s ability to sur- 
vive politically, however, may be enhanced by his serv- 
ice as Andropov’s deputy in the Central Committee in 
the 1960’s.® Two other aging leaders in important posts’ 
are First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
lvan Arkhipov (75), who supervises foreign economic 
relations, and Foreign Trade Minister Nikolay Patolichev 
(74). 

The foreign policy establishment may be particularly 
affected by personnel and structural changes associa- 
ted with Andropov’s succession. As he decides to firm 
up his personal staff by appointing loyalists to key in- 
stitutional positions, one may anticipate that he will pay 
special attention to the national-security apparatus with 
which he has been associated for 30 years. Indeed, An- 
dropov is the first Soviet party chief to rise to power 
through that apparatus rather than through the conven- 
tional party organizational machinery. Though Andropov 
started his career as a party apparatchik in the Karelo- 
Finnish Republic and in 1951-53 served on the Central 
Committee staff, he spent the bulk of his political career 
in the national-security bureaucracy—both on the party 
and on the government side. His service with the 
Foreign Ministry as ambassador to Hungary from 1954 
to mid-1957, then with the socialist countries depart- 


5 Yezhegodnik, 1977, p. 615. 


Warsaw Pact summit meeting, from left to right: Defense 
Minister Dmitriy Ustinov, Premier Nikolay Tikhonov, party chief Yuriy Andropov, Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko, 
and party secretary Konstantin Rusakov. 
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—Camera Press. 
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Some of the older generation in the Soviet national-security apparatus, from left to right: CPSU Central Committe 


secretaries for relations with ruling and nonruling Communist parties, Konstantin Rusakov and Boris Ponomaré\ 
Ivan Arkhipov, First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers; and Foreign Trade Minister Nikolé 


Patolichev. 


ment of the Central Committee apparatus for over a 
decade, and finally with the KGB from 1967 to 1982 
has exposed Andropov to all the key agencies and in- 
dividuals associated with the foreign policy establish- 
ment.° And although he never worked with the Ministry 
of Defense (though possibly he was a member of the 
Defense Council), in his role as KGB chairman, Andro- 
pov undoubtedly had numerous encounters not only 
with Ustinov but also with many other marshals and ad- 
mirals.’? The national-security bureaucracy is where 
Andropov matured as a statesman, where he may have 
the strongest constituency, and where he surely feels 
most comfortable making informed judgments on mat- 
ters of policy and appointments. 

Andropov already has three aides with foreign policy 
credentials. The one whose job security seems least cer- 
tain is Andrey Aleksandrov, who for many years worked 
for Brezhnev and who was rewarded with Central Com- 
mittee membership.® The other two are Pavel Laptev, 
who worked for Andropov at the Central Committee in 
the 1960's, and Viktor Sharapov, a former Pravda cor- 
respondent in China and Vietnam. Very little is known 
about the views of these three individuals. Aleksandrov, 
while with Brezhnev, attended many meetings with US 
Officials but stayed in the background. Sharapov and 
Laptev, who edited a book of Andropov’s speeches (an 
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® For Andropov's biography, see Pravda, Nov. 13, 1982. 

” Harriet Fast Scott and William F. Scott, The Armed Forces of the USSR, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1979, p. 99. 

® He was still identified in the role of aide to the party’s general secretary after 
Brezhnev's funeral. See Pravda, Jan. 12 and 13, 1983. 

° Ibid. and The Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 8, 1982. 

10 Yu. V. Andropov, /zbrannyye rechi i stat’i (Selected Speeches and Articles), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1979. 


—EUPRA, Eastfoto, Sovfoto, and Sven Simon/Katherine You 


indication that they may have been on his staff for som 
time),1° have not published any articles that might give 
Clue to their personal preferences. 

As far as the promotion of political allies to senic 
posts is concerned, Andropov is likely to move step 
Step and with care so as not to alarm the rest of th 
Politburo unduly. His immediate objective could be t 
circumvent Chernenko’s powers by removing indivi 
uals connected with his rival and by appointing his ow 
men. In this effort, Andropov may benefit from the a 
parent rivalry between what can be somewhat simpli 
tically described as the Dnipropetrovsk and Moldavi 
factions of Brezhnev’s supporters. 

Originally, two Politburo members who had served a 
party secretaries in Dnipropetrovsk after Brezhnev. 
Kirilenko and Volodymyr Shcherbytskiy—seemed to e 
joy particular favor with the late General Secretary. B 
as Brezhnev’s health began to deteriorate in the mi 
1970’s, he gave the impression of distancing himse 
from these former protégés, who may have acquired to 
much power to be entirely trusted as followers. Kirilenk 
suffered several visible political setbacks and, on th 
eve of Brezhnev’'s death, had practically disappear 
from the Politburo.!! Shcherbytskiy managed to kee 
his position as first secretary of the Ukrainian party a 
well as his seat on the Politburo. Yet, contrary to specu 
lations that had circulated widely in Moscow in th 
mid-1970’s, Shcherbytskiy was not added to the Centr. 
Committee Secretariat—which would have made hi 
eligible to succeed Brezhnev. 


‘| He alone among the Politburo members failed to sign an important party functionary’'s 
obituary (Pravda, Oct. 5, 1982), and his portrait did not appear in a Politburo lineup 
arranged on the eve of the November 7 celebration (The Washington Post, Nov. 5, 1982). 
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je man who replaced Kirilenko and Shcherbytskiy as 
Politburo member closest to Brezhnev was unques- 
ably Chernenko, who had first been associated with 
‘General Secretary in Moldavia. Although generally 
ceived as a glorified aide-de-camp, he rose, during 
} five years of Brezhnev’s declining health and in- 
Jased need for a reliable assistant, to become one of 
// most powerful Soviet leaders. Chernenko’s lack of 
| independent power base may have worked in his 
‘or with Brezhnev, suggesting to the ailing General 
cretary that his aide was not likely to turn into a rival. 
\mong the officials who worked with Brezhnev and 
/ernenko in Moldavia, two were of particular prom- 
ence: KGB First Deputy Chairman Sémen Tsvigun, 
id Minister of Internal Affairs Nikolay Shchélokov. 
Vigun died under somewhat mysterious circum- 
Aances in January 1982, and Shchelokov was removed 
2 following December.}2 Their replacements—Vitaliy 
idorchuk and Viktor Chebrikov—have had extensive 
ynnections with both Andropov and Shcherbytskiy. 
sdorchuk (64), after a brief tenure as KGB chairman 
stween May and December 1982, was recently ap- 
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pointed to head the Ministry of Internal Affairs. He had 
served for a time under Andropov in Moscow as the 
director of the KGB’s Third Directorate, which is respon- 
sible among other things for supervising the officer 
corps of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union.?3 In 
1970, he shifted to Kiev, where he became chairman of 
the Ukrainian KGB, working for both Andropov and 
Shcherbytskiy. 

Even more interesting is Chebrikov’s appointment to 
succeed Fedorchuk as KGB chairman. Chebrikov (59), 
who succeeded Tsvigun as first deputy chairman and 
who stayed in this position under Fedorchuk, joined the 
KGB in 1967, several months after Andropov. He came 
straight from the job of second secretary of the 
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12 A number of unverifiable rumors circulated about Tsvigun’s death—or, as some allege, 
suicide. His obituary (Pravda, Jan. 21, 1982) was signed by Andropov and Chernenko, but 
not by Brezhnev. Days later, Brezhnev and the rest of the Politburo all signed the obituary 
of a more junior personality, Colonel General and Central Committee candidate member 
Konstantin Grushevoy (ibid., Feb. 13, 1982). Tsvigun held the rank of army general and 
was a full member of the Central Committee. 

13 Aleksei Myagkov, Inside the KGB, An Exposé by an Officer of the Third Directorate, 
London, The Foreign Affairs Publishing Company, 1976, p. 91. 


Leonid Brezhnev, left, meets with Cuban leader Fidel Castro in February 1981. The English-language caption of this 
photo, provided by TASS, failed to identify Konstantin Chernenko, second from left, a full member of the Soviet 


Communist Party’s Politburo and close assistant of Brezhnev. 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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Dnipropetrovsk provincial party committee, the same 
committee in which Brezhnev, Kirilenko, and Shcher- 
bytskiy had launched their careers.!4 But Chebrikov 
was too young and too junior to be personally well- 
known to Brezhnev and Kirilenko. Shcherbytskiy, on the 
other hand, would seem the logical sponsor. If so, Cheb- 
rikov’s promotion indicates not only that Andropov has 
begun to consolidate his power, but also that Shcherbyt- 
skiy has allied himself with the new general secretary.!5 

Beyond these early shifts in key personalities, the suc- 
cession process also raises interesting institutional 
issues with regard to the national-security establishment 
of the USSR. At present, that establishment seems to 
enjoy unprecedented prestige and influence. The party 
is now headed by one of its own—Andropov. Other 
members of the inner circle appear to include 
Chernenko, Gromyko, and Ustinov, all representatives 
of the national-security apparatus.1® 

But questions remain. In 1973, the Foreign Ministry, 
the Defense Ministry, and the KGB gained representa- 
tion on the Politburo. Is Chebrikov now going to be 
added to this ruling body, thereby bringing even more 
prominence to the security services? And what about 
the eventual successors to Ustinov and Gromyko? Will 
they automatically be named to the Politburo? This 
seems highly unlikely. After all, Gromyko served for 16 
years as foreign minister before being named to the 
Politburo, and Ustinov’s predecessor, Marshal Andrey 
Grechko (Brezhnev’s comrade-in-arms during World 
War II) had been defense minister for six years before 
gaining a Politburo seat. Neither of Gromyko’s deputies, 
Georgiy Korniyenko (57) and Viktor Mal’tsev (65—a less 
likely successor), is widely known outside the national- 
security community, and the quick elevation of a new 
foreign minister to the Politburo might be considered in- 
appropriate. The same is true, although to a somewhat 
lesser extent, of Ustinov’s principal deputies, Marshals 
Nikolay Ogarkov and Viktor Kulikov. My guess is that the 
institutionalization of the Soviet political system has 
become so advanced during the Brezhnev years that 
eventually all three key national-security agencies will 
have to be represented on the party’s ruling body. But 


————— 

14 Yezhegodnik, 1977, p. 91. 

*8 Serge Schmeman, “An Orderly Changing of the Kremlin Guard,” The New York Times, 
Nov. 19, 1982, At a Ukrainian party Central Committee plenum on November 29, 1982, 
the first republic-level gathering after the succession, Shcherbytskiy mentioned Brezhnev 
just once and quoted Andropov 10 times. See Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Nov. 30, 1982. This 
was in sharp contrast to a speech by another Politburo member, Kazakhstan First 
Secretary Dinmukhamed Kunayev, who, addressing his republic's party plenum on 
December 1, referred to Brezhnev eight times and to Andropov seven times. Kunayev, 
unlike Shcherbytskiy, did not fail to register the fact that it was Chernenko who nominated 
Andropov. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S—SOV), Dec. 10, 1982, pp. R/12-21. 

16 See, for instance, Dusko Doder, “Andropov Named to Presidium,” The Washington 
Post, Nov. 24, 1982. 
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this is no more than informed speculation. Moreoy 
even if it proves correct, the process is likely to 
time. 

A related question—to which there is also no cert 
answer—concerns the relative distribution of pov 
within the national-security establishment. Here, t 
military’s role is of special interest. Even befe 
Brezhnev’'s death, Ustinov definitely began to be p 
trayed in the Soviet press as one of the Kremlin’s me 
influential leaders, and his star has risen higher wi 
Andropov’s accession.!” Generally speaking, there é 
many signs suggesting that in recent years the milite 
not only has become a major player in national-secu 
decision-making—second only to the party apparatus 
but also has exhibited an impressive degree of aute 
omy on military-operational and military-technical me 
ters.1® In a situation where the party apparatus canni 
but suffer from its responsibility for the nation’s seriot 
economic and social troubles, the military stands as @ 
institution whose credibility enhances the legitimacy oF 
the regime as a whole. On the average, military com 
manders, while of roughly the same age as party of 
ficials at the same level, seem to be better educated 
They also, as a rule, have reached the top of their pros 
fession more often on the basis of merit than as a resul | 
of having cultivated helpful political connection 
throughout their careers. Thus, while the Soviet Union is 
unlikely to repeat Poland’s experiment with military gov 
ernment in the near future, military leaders and military 
issues are likely to figure increasingly in Soviet political 
deliberations. That may be particularly true should An 
dropov choose to proceed with economic reforms. Sup- 
port from the military may be a prerequisite for building 
an effective political coalition behind a much-needed, 
but inevitably painful and controversial, economic 
decentralization. 

Finally, there is the question of a new generation 
waiting in the wings of the national-security establish- 
ment. At the Central Committee’s International Depart- 
ment, possible hopefuls include First Deputy Chief 
Vadim Zagladin (55) and Deputy Chief Anatoliy Chernev 
(61); and in Rusakov’s bloc-liaison department, First 
Deputy Chief Oleg Rakhmanin (58). At the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, in addition to Korniyenko (Gromyko’s 
heir apparent, should the successor be selected from 


‘7 Ustinov was accorded more prominence during the media coverage of Brezhnev’s 
death than anyone except Andropov. He was among four Politburo members who chaired 
sessions of the joint meeting of the Central Committee and the Supreme Soviet on 
December 21-22, 1982, and, unlike the three Politburo members with whom he shared 
the responsibility—Central Committee secretaries Chernenko and Mikhail Gorbachév, and 
Council of Ministers Chairman Nikolay Tikhonov—Ustinov was not entitled to be a 
chairman by virtue of his position. 

‘8 For more detail on these points, see Dimitri Simes, “The Military and Militarism in 
Soviet Society,” /nternational Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1981/1982, pp. 123-43. 


vounger generation in the Soviet national-security apparatus, from left to right: Leonid Zamyatin, head of the 
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“SU Central Committee’s International Information Department; Vadim Zagladin, First Deputy Head of the Cen- 
4! Committee’s International Department; and Georgiy Arbatov, Director of the USA and Canada Institute of the 


SR Academy of Sciences. 


‘hin the ranks), upwardly mobile officials include 
‘atoliy Kovalév (64) and two newly appointed 
‘puties, Viktor Komplektov (50) and Mikhail Kapitsa 
'1).19 Finally, the ambassador to Washington, Anatoliy 
ybrynin (63), should not be left out of any accounting 
possible successors to Gromyko. 

Some top academics and journalists—at present out- 
je the bureaucracy—may also have a bright future. 
2orgiy Arbatov (59), director of the USA and Canada 
stitute, and Aleksandr Bovin (52), /zvestiya political 
ymmentator, both of whom had served as leading con- 
itants to Andropov during his tenure as a Central 
‘ommittee secretary in the 1960’s, come immediately 
» mind.2° 

The role of the research institutes in the Academy of 
‘ciences will probably remain about the same. Their top 
okesmen, including Arbatov, already enjoy consid- 
rable prestige and access to the leadership. But their 
ifluence on policymaking will remain severely con- 
trained. First, they are somewhat outside the institu- 
‘onal decision-making process. Most of their staffers 
ire not cleared for classified work, and this reduces the 
egree of operational involvement the institutes can 
ealistically have. Although it has been charged that the 
rimary function of the institutes is to articulate Soviet 
‘oreign policy to audiences abroad,” there is sufficient 
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19 The New York Times, Dec. 17, 1982. 

20 For more about Arbatov and Bovin and their relationship with Andropov, see Jerry F. 
Hough, “Who Is Yuri Andropov?” The Washington Post, May 27, 1982. 

21 See, e.g., Barbara Dash, “A Defector Reports: The Institute of the USA and Canada,” 
a report by Delphic Associates Inc., Washington, DC, May 1982. 
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evidence to conclude that institute publications have 
considerable influence in shaping Soviet perceptions of 
the outside world. 

Second, while many key officials at the institutes have 
come from the Central Committee apparatus, the 
Foreign Ministry, and the KGB, there are few instances 
of scholars moving to important party and government 
jobs. There are, of course, exceptions. Arbatov himself 
served with the Institute of the World Economy and 
International Relations before becoming a consultant to 
the Central Committee. The same is true of Stanislav 
Menshikov and Vadim Pechenev, who were formerly 
with the institutes and are now consultants to the Cen- 
tral Committee. But it is indicative that those institute 
personnel who do make it to the Central Committee staff 
are most often used as advisers rather than as policy- 
makers. The bureaucratic distinction between consult- 
ants and apparatchiki is much more marked and impor- 
tant in the Soviet than in the American case. 

Actually, the professional backgrounds of officials in 
the Central Committee’s International Department in- 
dicate that journalists do much better at penetrating the 
party hierarchy than do members of the research in- 
stitutes. International affairs journalism—read prop- 
aganda—is considered more prestigious and profitable 
than research. International affairs journalists also must 
meet more rigorous clearance procedures, and they are 
more accepted as bona fide members of the Soviet 
establishment than are the vast majority of scholars. 

Westerners have an understandable temptation to 
equate the relative youth, good education, competence, 
and sophistication of these officials with a softer line in 
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foreign policy. That could be a mistake. To begin with, 
this group only appears young by comparison with the 
incumbents they might replace. Furthermore, all Soviet 
foreign ministers have been reasonably well educated. 
Some, like Maksim Litvinov, have had reputations for 
being brilliant. The very nature of work in the foreign 
policy establishment seems to require greater worldli- 
ness and better education than does service in the 
domestically-oriented bureaucracy. 

Yet the new generation does have its own outlook and 
style, which should not be dismissed lightly. First, the 
formative experience of the vast majority of its repre- 
sentatives took place during the period of Khrushchev’s 
“thaw.” These individuals were less exposed to Stalin’s 
terror than was the current generation of leaders and 
are more relaxed and prepared to express their opin- 
ions. Second, the group—judging from their articles, 
speeches, and interviews—are distinctly less ideological 
and more pragmatic than the predecessor generation. 
Third, the new group is sufficiently numerous to permit 
assignment of competent people to the most important 
positions, even those below the cabinet and sub-cabinet 
levels. Such across-the-board professionalism would be 
new for the foreign policy establishment. And last, but 
not least, these are very experienced individuals. 
Because of the reduced upward mobility in the Brezh- 
nev era, their careers have developed gradually, seldom 
skipping rungs in the bureaucratic ladder. 

The greater competence and skill of the new foreign 
policy generation does not, however, necessarily prom- 
ise greater moderation of policy. The newly appointed 
deputy foreign ministers, Komplektov and Kapitsa, have 
impressed many Americans who have had contacts with 
them not only with their professionalism but with their 
toughness as well. And even Arbatov and Bovin, widely 
viewed as spokesmen for détente, have of late sounded 
very decisive in their criticism of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. Both men do emphasize, however, 
that there is no alternative to seeking a normalization of 
relations and, if possible, cooperation, between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. But they express 
pessimism about what can be accomplished as long as 
present American attitudes persist, and they oppose 
modification in Soviet behavior in order to satisfy the 
United States’s terms.22 In the Soviet context, there is 
no contradiction between being enlightened and being 
fiercely patriotic. Depending upon the requirements of 
domestic politics and upon the opportunities and con- 
straints present in the international environment, the 
upcoming Soviet foreign policy elite may be more flexi- 
ble as a partner and more formidable as a rival. 

Andropov’s reputation as a closet liberal to a great 
degree is due to his association with a number of in- 
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tellectuals, including Arbatov, Bovin, and Fédor Bt 
tskiy. However, although the General Secretary | 
proved on several occasions that he is personally ce¢ 
fortable with the free-thinking intellectuals, he clear 
not mesmerized by them or by their causes.?3 Be 
“liberal” would certainly not have helped Andrope 
selection as general secretary. There is no way of know 
ing the inner thoughts of Soviet leaders, but if the publi. 
record means anything, it is Chernenko, not Androp 
who seems to emphasize the need for economic reform, 
consumerism, intraparty democracy, and détented) 
Unlike Andropov, Chernenko failed to capture the i 
agination of foreign policy intellectuals, some of whof, 
privately talk about him with undisguised contempl 
This is not because they believe he is an unmitigatel 
hard-liner and ideologue, but because they find him uff) 
dynamic, unsophisticated, and mediocre. It is n@ 
known whether Chernenko’s colleagues in the Politbumy 
shared this perception and therefore preferred Andrd. 
pov. But there is not a bit of evidence to suggest that thi 
Politburo selected Andropov because of his allege( 
liberal sympathies. Personal ties, differences in the t \ 
men’s political style, and a desire to have a strong a 
decisive leader probably had much more to do witl 
Andropov's selection than any disagreements betweel! 
him and Chernenko on substantive policy issues. | 

Andropov’s first months in office support this impres! 
sion. Although there were no major policy changes, the 
conduct of Soviet diplomacy improved dramatically! 
Overtures to China and the campaign against th 
deployment of US intermediate missiles in Europe were 
in place before he came to power. Yet, the way both ha¢ 
been pursued under Brezhnev projected an image o 
sleepy reactiveness. Andropov’s performance, by con 
trast, reflects the firm hand of a skillful and assertive 
Statesman. In a brief period, he has impressed man 
Westerners with his flexibility and his interest in 
reaching a negotiated solution on the missile issue.? | 
Andropov quickly put the Reagan Administration on the 
defensive, challenging the Americans to demonstrate a 
similar commitment to arms control. At the same time 
he went out of his way to stress that under his steward 
ship the Kremlin will not be pushed around. The 
General Secretary's December 21 address to the join 


22 See, e.g., the transcript of a Moscow domestic television program featuring both 
Arbatov and Bovin in FB/S—SOV, Dec. 6, 1982, pp. CC/7-19. 

23 Andropov probably could have protected Burlatskiy, long known for expressing his 
liberal views, from public attack by a coalition of some conservative party officials, 
particularly members of the Moscow City Party Committee, and by some Marxist-Leninist 
dogmatists at the Academy of Sciences. Apparently, he chose not to do so. 

24 For a good discussion of Chernenko’s public statements, see Mark D. Zlotnik, 
“Chernenko’s Platform,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 
1982, pp. 70-75. 

25 See “Moscow Clarifies Missile Proposal,” The New York Times, Jan. 12, 1983. 


‘/me, its efficiency increases, very rapidly at first and 
e slowly thereafter, with successive waves of 
Yorms” or “improvements.” Eventually, it attains a 
ree of efficiency that can be regarded as the effec- 
¥ maximum that is realistically attainable within the 
ts of its basic conception. 
»1e same may apply to the invention of central eco- 
taic planning as an economic mechanism by the 
viet leadership of the 1930’s. Over time, it became an 
veasingly efficient mechanism, but like all inventions, 
possibilities of improvement within the basic para- 
mn may have been largely exhausted—in this case by 
, 1960’s. It should be noted that the economic 
‘chanism was designed in a period in which the 
hitegy of economic progress consisted of what was 
ir described as “extensive growth.” It is perhaps still 
Jeasonably successful model for that purpose. The 
/ blem is that the conditions within which the economy 
erates today are not such as to generate high rates of 
sensive growth. Three percent per year more or less 
y be the most that can be expected of an economy 
‘signed according to that model. 
his judgment may, of course, be too pessimistic. A 
jure government may yet find ways of extending the 
/ntier of the model’s possibilities: through the creation 
enterprises specializing in production for export, 
‘rection of those relative prices that create perverse 
‘entives in agriculture, or the granting of greater 
‘tonomy for small-scale production units within the 
lective farms. Without abandoning the “conservative” 
ddel, the leadership might extend its limits by adopt- 
‘some of the features of the other models discussed 
‘low. While a bold move in such a direction might 
ove that the “conservative” model contains greater 
‘tential than its recent record reveals, the history of 
2 post-Stalin reforms does not offer great encourage- 
ent.” Individual changes in prices and in organiza- 
nal structures that made good sense in themselves 
om not produced the desired results, because they 
ashed with the imperatives imposed by the dominat- 
2 structures of central planning and management. 
Suppose the “conservative” model fails to improve on 
e results of the recent past. Will the leadership be able 
muddle through with only small variations on old 
emes rather than turn to some other model? | think 
ey can, on one condition—that the rate of growth 
sases to decline and eventually stabilizes. A constant 
te of growth, even if very low, would constitute a 


An analysis of the post-Stalin economic reforms can be found in the author's chapter 
anning and Management,” in Abram Bergson and Herbert S. Levine, Eds., The Soviet 
onomy: Toward the Year 2000, London, Boston, and Sydney, George Allen & Unwin, 
thcoming in 1983, from which this article has been adapted. 
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chronic condition; such conditions ordinarily do not lead 
to disruption. It is acute problems, such as an uninter- 
rupted decline, that ultimately lead to disruption. With a 
chronically low but stable growth rate, the century could 
end with a whimper for the USSR. Otherwise it might 
end with a bang. 

We cannot judge what the minimally acceptable an- 
nual rate of income growth is—3 percent, 2 percent, or 
1 percent per capita. However, it is safe to say that this 
is likely to depend primarily on the consumption level. A 
threshold level of consumption may be defined in polit- 
ical terms, as the level below which dissatisfaction 
would result in outbursts of disorder that would strain 
the authorities’ instruments of political control. 

It would be an error for the leadership to believe, 
however, that there is no danger as long as consump- 
tion levels exceeded that political threshold. For there is 
another threshold at which the economy would begin to 
suffer from an erosion of incentives. If that “incentives 
threshold,” which must be higher than the “political 
threshold,” is crossed, then it will prove to be impossible 
to maintain even a low level of stable growth. Output 
and consumption would reciprocally push each other 
lower until the political threshold were reached, and 
then the whimper would turn into a bang. Hence, the 
key to the question of whether slow growth will turn from 
chronic to acute depends on whether the rate of growth 
can be stabilized at a level sufficiently high to maintain 
consumption above the incentive threshold. 

The Soviet leadership may possibly have some rough 
notion of the range within which the incentive threshold 
lies, but outside analysts can do little more than guess. 
My own guess is the same as the judgment of Gertrude 
Schroeder Greenslade, that a steady increase in per 
capita consumption of 1 to 2 percent per year would 
“orovide consumers with a sense of forward motion.”® 
Under the baseline projection of the SOVMOD input- 
output model of the Soviet economy at the Stanford 
Research Institute/Wharton Econometric Forecasting 
Associates, Soviet GNP would grow at 3.1 percent and 
consumption per capita at 1.2 percent a year through 
the end of the century. With a bit of luck, that outcome 
should keep the economy above the incentives thresh- 
old. Under SOVMOD’s low-productivity scenario, 
however, GNP grows at 2.1 percent and consumption 
per capita at only 0.5 percent.? At that rate, it is con- 
ceivable that an erosion of incentives would preclude 
the stabilization of the growth rate and that consump- 
tion would decline to the perilous level of the political 
threshold. 


8 See her contribution to Bergson and Levine, op. cit. 
9 See the contribution by Daniel Bond and Herbert Levine in ibid. 
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There is a fair chance that the Soviet economy can 
stabilize at the levels of the baseline projection. The long 
period of declining growth that it has been experiencing 
may presage continued decline in the future, but it need 
not. It may signify instead that the economy has been 
readjusting from the high growth rates of the past to low 
but stable growth rates in the future. If so, poor perform- 
ance in static efficiency or in technological progress 
need not compel abandonment of the “conservative” 
model as long as consumption does not fall below the in- 
centive threshold. 


The “Reactionary” Model 


The political characteristics of a neo-Stalinist reaction 
are not difficult to portray. One thinks first of a restora- 
tion of the power of the secret police, perhaps not quite 
to the level of the Stalinist terror but well beyond the 
present level. One would find contacts with capitalist 
countries greatly reduced, the iron curtain reimposed, a 
xenophobic nationalism reinstituted, and ideological, 
political, and social discipline generally tightened. 

If one asks, however, what changes would have to be 
made to return to a Stalin-like system in the economy, 
the answer is not self-evident. The exercise is a 
reminder that, however great the changes in Soviet 
political life since Stalin, the essentials of the economic 
system have not been that greatly changed. The inclina- 
tion of the leadership under the “reactionary” model 
would be toward the restoration of discipline and order, 
and they would view their mission to be the reassertion 
of strong central control. But they would find that the 
clock has moved so little in the system of planning and 
management that it hardly needs to be turned back. 

With regard to central planning, the political leaders 
would likely overcome their Stalinist contempt for 
theoretical economics and actively support the idea of 
“optimal planning.” This approach promises a possibil- 
ity of centralization of decision-making and control far 
beyond anything dreamed of in Stalin’s time. It is, in the 
words of a student close to the subject, an ideal instru- 
ment for an “autocratic political mechanism.”!° How- 
ever, the possibility of actually introducing that form of 
plan-making remains remote in the near term. In the 
meantime, it is difficult to imagine that a “reactionary” 
leadership could contrive ways of extending the scope 
of central planning that are not already contained or im- 
cee re a eee ee 


10 Aron Katsenelenboigen, Studies in Soviet Economic Planning, White Plains, NY, 
M. E. Sharpe, 1978, p. 41. 

4 See Boris Z. Rumer, “The ‘Second’ Agriculture in the USSR,” Soviet Studies 
(Glasgow), October 1981, pp. 560-72; also Pravda, Nov. 1, 1982, trans. in CDSP, Dec. 1, 
1982, p. 9. 
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plicit in the 1979 planning decree. 

With respect to the management system, the 19 
economic reform has been so greatly modified that f 
changes will be seen as essential for the restoration 
central control. No great purpose would be served 
eliminating the capital charge, or by restoring val (gre 
output) as the dominant success indicator. Those sm 
ways in which enterprise managers are currently he 
less accountable to the center than in the past are 
likely to be eliminated. What might be reversed is f 
spread of the methods of khozraschét (self-financing 
operations) to the agencies of central management, i. 
the ministries and chief administrations. To the exte 
that centralization is the desideratum, the degree of | 
dependence that khozraschét would provide for the 
units would probably be regarded as unacceptablé 
Rather than extend greater independence at the sul 
ministry level, the inclination would more likely be 
create super-ministries. Similarly, to the extent thé 
contract-financed production has replaced planned prq 
duction, for example in the financing of R&D organiz 
tions, that practice might well be ended. 

Another of the post-Stalin moves toward decentralizé 
tion was the establishment of the wholesale trade pre 
gram. That measure started out as the bold idea ¢ 
offering an alternative to the “material-technical supply 
system. The program for creating a large network ¢ 
well-stocked stores where enterprises could purchas 
small quantities of whatever was needed never d 
materialize. What evolved instead was a system ( 
warehouse supply, differing from the Stalinist syste 
only in that it is managed by the hierarchy of Gossne 
(The State Committee for Material-Technical Suppl 
rather than by the ministries’ own supply organization 
A neo-Stalinist leadership would likely see no need 
abolish Gossnab and turn its functions back to t 
ministries. Gossnab may, in fact, be regarded as th 
more centralized supply system, even though its opera 
ing units are territorially based. 

The production associations would very likely fi 
favor with a “reactionary” leadership, for they resemb 
the vast scale of enterprise characteristic of Stalin 
time. One of the virtues of this organizational form is thi 
it reduces the task of central planning by “internalizing 
within the super-enterprise a certain number of tran 
actions that were formerly inter-enterprise transa 
tions and hence required the attention of the centr} 


The associations are symptomatic of a growing tre : 
toward self-containment in Soviet enterprises thé 
merits more analysis. For example, many enterpris¢ 
have begun to develop their own subsidiary farms | 
provide produce for their own workers.!! That develo . 
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»): is an extension of a very old management practice 
eking independence from supply uncertainties by 
¥ ging in “universalism’—the in-house production of 
jiany of the needed inputs as possible. Brezhnev 
d previous critics of that approach when he con- 
ined the “recent widespread practice for local agen- 
»)\to recruit people from enterprises and institutions to 
/arious kinds of work—help with the harvest, work in 
urement organizations, on construction jobs, on 
‘iItification projects and so forth.’ A “reactionary” 
‘ership, however, might be less concerned with the 
raction in the division of labor and the loss of the 
‘“jomies of specialization that this “new feudalism” 
ils. It might be inclined to support large, universalist 
Wirprises that encompass a variety of activities 
thereby relieve some of the burden on the central 
= ners. 

ough planning and management will be somewhat 
+2 centralized under the “reactionary” than under 
»‘conservative” model, the difference in this respect 
‘not be very large. The major differences between 
‘two models are likely to be, not in organizational 
‘1s, but in policies. High on the list under a “reac- 
sary” model would be a policy to tighten labor 
vipline. One might envision a return to the severe 
, of the late 1930’s making it illegal to leave one’s job 
out authorization and providing criminal penalties 
‘such violations as lateness to work, unauthorized 
“2nce from the job, and drunkenness. There might 
» be a disposition to return to the high-investment 
‘vth strategy that was associated with the rapid- 
‘wth years of the early postwar period, although that 
‘ld require a disavowal of the intensive-growth views 
» have prevailed subsequently. 

‘corollary of a high-investment strategy would be a 
‘irn to a policy of slow growth—or possibly even 
‘line—of consumption. That very likely would be a 
‘ject of dispute even among supporters of the “reac- 
tary” model, on a variety of grounds. First, the 
ular hostility it would arouse would challenge even 
} greatly tightened political controls. Second, there 
luld be serious doubts about the efficacy of that 
jategy at this time in history. Third, since agriculture is 
‘longer the predominant sector of origin of national in- 
‘me, potential growth-rate gains from the suppression 
he consumption of the agricultural population would 
longer be as great as they were thought to be in the 
t. However, one would anticipate acceleration of the 
sformation of collective farms (viewed only as a 


Pravda, Nov. 28, 1979, trans. in CDSP, Dec. 26, 1979. The practices described tend 
tend the range of activities for which the enterprise is responsible, thus moving it 
r to “universalism” and further away from “specialization.” 


A slack work pace is evident at this construction site in 
Tiflis, capital of Soviet Georgia. 


—Liaison. 


necessary compromise even when they were formed) 
into state farms (a form more consistent with a neo- 
Stalinist structure). 

Since a neo-Stalinist model implies the existence of a 
neo-Stalin, the leadership must be presumed to possess 
the power to carry through the changes that it finds 
necessary. These would include a strong drive against 
“speculators” and the “second economy.” Another is a 
purge of the managerial elite, both at the central and at 
the enterprise level. The Stalin period was characterized 
by rapid upward mobility of managers which, while pur- 
chased at some cost, nevertheless conveyed certain 
clear benefits: it weeded out deadwood, cemented the 
loyalty of the new managers, lowered their average age, 
and generated an unusual level of effort (though 
perhaps at the cost of increased risk-aversion). One 
might guess that the long tenure enjoyed by the present 
Soviet managerial corps has contributed to a decline in 
its quality. It is interesting to note, in this context, that in 
present-day China, the virtual lifetime tenure of the 
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party and management elite has come under increasing 
criticism, and party vice chairman Deng Xiaoping and 
his supporters seem to be determined to try to end that 
practice. A new and secure Soviet leadership might very 
likely see things the same way, though perhaps not with 
respect to themselves. 

Finally, under this model we are likely to see a return 
to a policy of relative autarky, in an effort to reduce the 
volume of contacts with the West. Some level of import 
of advanced foreign technology would be maintained, 
but the new regime is likely to place a greater weight on 
the ideological costs of involvement with the West and to 
assign less value to its economic benefits than did the 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev governments. 

In evaluating the prospective economic performance 
of the USSR under the “reactionary” model, one tends 
to regard it as a mere romantic nostalgia for a simpler 
and in some ways better age that never really was and 
that could not be successfully restored under present- 
day conditions. But it would be an error to dismiss it en- 
tirely, for it might well bring some benefits of a purely 
economic kind. 

For one thing, it might offer some short-run gains by 
freeing up the “hidden reserves” which are so often the 
object of special campaigns. A few well-publicized trials 
and convictions might lead to the disgorging of excess 
inventories and a reduction in the diversion of resources 
from public to private uses. The tempo of production is 
likely to be speeded up, and labor discipline laws would 
be tightened generally. It would not be surprising if the 
change were followed for a time by a Significant rise in 
productivity and output. 

If the Soviet economy is indeed characterized by a 
large degree of underemployment—in the form of ex- 
cess numbers of workers whose marginal productivity is 
very low!—the tightening of political controls in a time 
of labor shortage may make it possible to launch an ef- 
fective drive to reallocate labor to more productive uses. 
One can imagine a campaign in which every enterprise 
would be obliged to deliver a quota of young workers to 
be relocated to the labor-short areas in the Soviet East, 
much as the collective farms once delivered their 
quotas of youths to staff new industrial enterprises. 
Whatever form it finally takes, the neo-Stalinist regime 
would very likely regard the reallocation of labor as one 
of its prime objectives, and that may be expected to 
have a favorable impact on economic performance. 

In the longer run, it is possible that the recentraliza- 
tion of economic activity may also produce some 
economic gains. The view is sometimes expressed that 


13 The problem is discussed in Joseph S. Berliner, The Innovation Decision in Soviet 
Industry, Cambridge, MA, The MIT Press, 1976, pp. 158-67. 


the present-day Soviet economy is the worst of all p 
ble worlds. Change has not proceeded far enoug 
yield the benefits of genuine decentralized markets 
the central planning and management system has g 
up control of a variety of functions in the intere: 
decentralization. In this view, the system is neither 
nor fowl, lacking the advantages of either true ma 
or full central planning; hence either alternative 
seem to be preferable to the particular mixed econe¢ 
that has evolved out of the Khrushchev and Brez 
regimes.?4 

In evaluating this point of view, one may question, 
we have, whether the reforms of the post-Stalin ye 
really introduced any significant decentralization. € 
tainly, many of the forms of decentralization 
brought little benefit. An instructive case is the con 
sion of the R&D institutes from budget financing to & 
tract financing, a change that was introduced for | 
purpose of increasing the clients’ interest in and poi 
over the work produced by the institute. The instrum 
of a contract is crucial to the operation of a ma 
economy, and it may seem that the replacement of é 
ministrative orders by contracts in the Soviet econom 
a measure of market-like decentralization. However, 
contexts are so different that it is an error to associé 
the word “contract” with any of the real functions play 
by that instrument in a decentralized economy. For 0 
thing, the Soviet client regards the payment for the se 
ices aS made with “the government's money”; if the 
tivity is in the enterprise plan, so too are the mean 
finance it. Second, the contractor’s income is limited 
the conditions of the incentive structure. Regardless 
how profitable the innovation is, the size of the rewarc 
Stipulated in the statutory incentive schedule, and 
balance of profit is simply appropriated by the Minis 
of Finance as a “free remainder.” It would be an ex 
geration to say that there is no difference at all betwé 
a management system in which the R&D instit 
operates under a plan and reports to an official in 
ministry and one in which it operates on the basis 
contracts entered into with enterprises, but the nat 
of the dependence of a market-economy firm on its c 
tracts and that of a Soviet firm on its contracts are of 
ferent orders of magnitude. In that sense, this act of 
mal decentralization, like so many others, is more 
matter of detail than of critical importance in- 
decision-making process. 

Plan-making under the “reactionary” model sho 
proceed in much the same manner as under the “c 
servative” model. And there is no reason why, with 


14 Janusz G. Zielinski, Economic Reforms in Polish Industry, London, Oxford Univers 
Press, 1973, pp. 312-21. 
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tent administration, innovation should not proceed 
fall under a “reactionary” model as it does at pres- 
The same material-incentive system would be 
joyed as at present, and the prestige of science 
ld be undiminished. Presumably, the tightening of 
‘cal and ideological controls would not extend to the 
mes of Stalinist terror, nor need it involve Lysenko- 
\constraints on science. The major loss, perhaps, 
d be that which would result from the decreased 
| of scientific contact with the more advanced coun- 
_ including very likely some decrease in the import 
jvanced technology. But if the leadership were to 
|pt a policy of permanent technological lag, the loss 
id not be regarded as very large. Only if the objec- 
Ss to overtake and surpass the West in technological 
nment would the decrease in scientific contact be of 
yr significance. 

je prospects for agricultural performance would 
ably be much poorer. The continued transforma- 
of kolkhozes into state farms would satisfy some 
‘ations for ideological purity, but would hardly 
rse what comes through in the literature as a 
‘spread demoralization of the agricultural labor 
3, Restrictions on private subsidiary agriculture are 
/ to be tightened, with a further loss in agricultural 
iut. Agriculture may well be the sector in which the 
ctionary” model will encounter its major failures. 
onclude that under a “reactionary” leadership, the 
et economy may exhibit some sharp short-run gains 
‘ive to the past, except in agriculture. It is also en- 
/ possible that the “reactionary” model could 
yerform the “conservative” model over the longer 
, particularly if the regime is successful in tightening 
r discipline and in massively reallocating labor 
yng jobs. However, a major condition is that it avoid 
excesses of Stalin, for Stalin was the worst part of 
nism. 


ie “Radical” Model 


the “reactionary” extreme is the recentralization of 
ning and management, the “radical” extreme must 
ail the decentralization of planning and manage- 
t. The characteristics of the model may be taken 

the Yugoslavian and Hungarian experience. One 
y think of it simply as central planning without assign- 
nt of directive targets to enterprises. But that 
ocent-sounding formulation involves more than a 
ple modification of the centrally planned economy. 
without the power to assign directive targets to 
erprises, much of the fabric of central planning 
avels. If enterprises cannot be required to produce 
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according to directives, they cannot be held responsible 
for the delivery of specified intermediate materials and 
supplies, and the time-honored system of material- 
technical supply must be largely abandoned. In the 
absence of directive targets, the criteria for evaluating 
enterprise performance must be modified, and it is then 
difficult to imagine any criterion other than some 
suitably modified form of profit. But if profit is to serve as 
the dominant criterion of performance, it will become 
the effective objective function for management; but 
then it is necessary to assure that the prices and costs in 
terms of which decisions are made are reasonably 
reflective of marginal social benefits and costs. That 
must entail the abandonment of 40 years of centralized 
administration of average-cost-plus-normal-profit pric- 
ing. Similar changes would have to be introduced in the 
management of the labor market, of the financial 
system, and of the other parts of the economy. 

Party and government control of the economy would 
very likely continue to be maintained in several areas. 
First, most investment, particularly investment in social 
overhead and in new plants and equipment, would con- 
tinue to be a central function, and it would become the 
most powerful instrument for determining both the rate 
of investment and the direction of growth. Investment 
would be financed by taxation on profits and personal 
income, and also on the basis of a capital charge and 
depreciation allowance. That is, the state would con- 
tinue to own all productive assets, and would require a 
return on them from the collectives that hold them in 
trust. Incentives would be derived from some profit- 
sharing plan. 

Second, the state would continue to maintain an in- 
terest in prices, primarily in order to prevent excessive 
use of market power to maintain monopoly prices. The 
option of price regulation would also be maintained to 
permit the state to trade some efficiency for equity or for 
some other social goal. The legitimacy of selective state 
price control would be based not only on state power in 
general but on the state ownership of the assets of 
enterprises. 

Third, it is safe to say that the Soviet leadership would 
have very little interest in supporting self-management 
or other forms of worker control. The more delicate 
problem is the policy to be taken toward the possible in- 
crease in involuntary unemployment. 

Fourth, income taxation (or perhaps consumption tax- 
ation, which would make more sense in an investment- 
conscious economy) would be relied upon to regulate 
income distribution. Commodity taxation could be 
employed for the financing of public expenditures, but it 
could not be used to regulate the powerful new entre- 
preneurial forces that (one would hope) would arise and 
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would tend to widen the income distribution. For if the 
“radical” model succeeded in generating vigorous en- 
trepreneurship, there would be large incomes to be 
earned in eliminating disequilibria in the centrally 
planned economy.!5 The income-distribution problems 
would be particularly pressing during the transition 
period because of the large disequilibria inherited from 
the period of central planning that had not yet been 
diminished by market forces. 

Turning to the question of how the Soviet economy 
might fare under the “radical” model, one must begin 
with such hard evidence as we have on that type of 
system operating in another country. The form of radical 
decentralization that the Soviets are most likely to draw 
upon is the New Economic Mechanism introduced in 
Hungary in 1968. One conclusion is clear: Hungary has 


15 The function of the party in eliminating disequilibria is studied in Gregory Grossman, 
“The Party and Entrepreneur,” in Gregory Guroff and Fred V. Carstensen, Eds., 
Entrepreneurship in Russia and the Soviet Union, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, forthcoming. 


demand. 


This meat shop in Budapest attests to the ability of Hungary’s New Economic Mechanism to 
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produced no “economic miracle” a la Japan. Whe 
East European countries are ranked by order of 
long-term growth rates, Hungary places at about 
center of the group, behind such less-developed co 
tries as Romania and Bulgaria, as one would expe 
Nor has that relative position changed, for 
Hungary’s growth rate increased in the years follo 
the 1968 reform, so did that of most of the other c 
tries which retained their central planning system 
Per capita consumption increased during 1970-75, 
that was also the case in Romania during the s 
period. It is true, however, that Hungary was hit par 
ularly hard by adverse changes in its foreign markt 
and suffered from a number of costly policy errors W 
learning to control the New Economic Mechanis 


16 See Paul Marer, “Economic Performance, Strategy and Prospects in Eastern Eur 
in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East European Economies Post-Helsinki, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, pp. 523-66. 

17 See Richard Portes, “Hungary: Economic Performance, Policy and Prospects,” it 
ibid., pp. 766-815. ; 
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ar the circumstances, Hungary probably did better 
‘it would have done under the old central planning 
2m. 
‘e suspects that the statistical record may have 
ed something important. Most knowledgeable 
vers, including Hungarian economists (who tend 
e among the most severe critics of their own 
omy), report that without question here has been a 
iderable improvement in the quality of goods and 
ces generally. If a significant improvement in qual- 
* output can be attributed to the systemic change, 
is no mean claim. Perhaps the judicious conclusion 
at the Hungarian economy performs generally bet- 
linder the new mechanism but not by an order of 
nitude. Certainly, one hears no Hungarian pining 
he good old days. 
uingary is no Japan. But then again the USSR is no 
\gary, and one must entertain the possibility that the 
| economic mechanism in the USSR might perform 
/2r or worse than in Hungary. In one major respect, 
USSR is like Hungary. The Hungarian reform has 
4 limited by a set of political considerations, which 
ide a commitment to extensive job security and to 
t limitations on income differentiation.18 The same 
siderations are likely to prevail in the USSR and to 
the effectiveness of a reform in the same ways. The 
R has one potential advantage—the size of its 
yestic market, which could yield some of the benefits 
‘nter-enterprise competition. However, concerns 
jut job security and income differentiation could take 
wind out of the sails of competition. There is no 
nt reason for expecting the USSR to perform better 
er this type of decentralization than has Hungary. 
jere is one reason, however, why the USSR might 
xpected to perform worse. Western analysts have 
struck by the vigor with which old patterns of the 
rally planned system reasserted themselves under 
igary’s decentralized system. Hungarians, however, 
lived under central planning for only two decades. 
managers, politicians, and economists who engi- 
red the reform of 1968 had lived the first 30-odd 
s of their lives in a market economy. They found no 
tery in a system in which no one tells the enterprise 
t it should produce and from whom it is to obtain its 
plies. Many, we may also suppose, had conceived a 
ain fondness for aspects of that kind of economic ar- 
ement, socialists though they are. In the USSR, by 
trast, hardly a soul is now alive who remembers 
h a system. The notion that somehow the “right” 
unt of coal can be produced even though no one 


David Granick, “The Hungarian Economic Reform,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), 
73, pp. 414-29; and Portes, loc. cit. 
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tells the coal mines how much to produce is not an idea 
that is easily grasped if one has not lived it. 

| can cite two pieces of evidence supporting this 
assessment. One is a recent study by the US Interna- 
tional Communication Agency on Soviet perceptions of 
the US, based on interviews with Americans who have 
had close associations with Soviet officials at high levels 
of authority. The study reports that “Soviets who study 
the US have long assumed that hidden somewhere in 
the economic system is the key to American success, 
and that there must be a planning mechanism for the 
American private sector.” Even Soviet experts on 
American management and industry “seem puzzled 
that the private sector has no apparent planning center. 
They know that the system works, but they are puzzled 
how.” 2 The second piece of evidence is the observation 
by a prominent émigré authority that most Soviet 
economists sincerely believe the price mechanism to be 
only a temporary necessity.2° While there is a sophis- 
ticated minority who have learned to comprehend the 
nature of general-equilibrium decentralized systems, 
they are not the ones who will be managing the govern- 
ment and economy. The “legacies” of the centrally 
planned period that Egon Neuberger once identified in 
the case of Yugoslavia have been found to operate in the 
Hungarian economy as well.2! The legacies of a half 
century of central planning must be expected to be par- 
ticularly restrictive. Kenneth Boulding once remarked 
that the bus from capitalism to socialism runs only dur- 
ing the early stage of capitalism. If a nation misses the 
bus, capitalism is there to stay. The same may be said of 
the bus from central planning to socialist markets. The 
Hungarians caught it in time, but central planning has 
endured so long in the USSR that the Soviets may have 
missed the bus. 

Beyond the issue of entrepreneurial human capital, 
there are a large number of points in the current Soviet 
system that are in disequilibrium with respect to the re- 
quirements of the “radical” model. | refer to the struc- 
ture of productive capacity relative to the structure of 
the demand for output under the new system, and to 
distortions in the structure of wages and prices. 
Because of supply inelasticities, many of these disequi- 
libria are likely to be large, and to endure for relatively 


EEE 


19 See Gregory Guroff, “Soviet Perceptions of the US: Results of a Surrogate Interview 
Project,” Washington, DC, US International Communication Agency (renamed US 
Information Agency in 1982), June 27, 1980. 

20 See Katsenelenboigen, op. cit., p. 15. 

21 Egon Neuberger, “Central Planning and Its Legacies: Implications for Foreign Trade,” 
in Alan A. Brown and Egon Neuberger, Eds., International Trade and Central Planning, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1968. Cf. Edward A. Hewett, “The Hungarian 
Economy: Lessons of the 1970's and Prospects for the 1980's,” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, East European Economic Assessment, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1981. 
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long periods of time, making for potentially large rental 
incomes. It is doubtful that the market processes under 
the new system could readily close those disequilibria 
without generating very large apparent inequities, which 
in turn could cause a great deal of social tension and 
economic strain. 

And yet there could hardly fail to be some gains in the 
quality of goods and services provided similar to those 
reported in Hungary. The requirement that a producing 
unit be obliged to decide what to produce on the basis 
of consultation with potential purchasers rather than on 
instructions from the ministry—which is the heart of the 
model—cannot fail to discipline management to re- 
spond actively to demand, providing that demand is not 
in excess. To the extent that it is politically difficult in 
socialist countries (and increasingly in capitalist) to per- 
mit the market to determine the penalties for failure, the 
tightness of that discipline is attenuated, but it is likely to 
prevail to a greater extent than under the central plan- 
ning of output. Similarly the enterprise as purchaser— 
now permitted, indeed obliged, to seek out its own 
sources of supply—is likely to assign a higher place to 
cost considerations in its calculations. 

These observations apply also to the quality of innova- 
tion. If the decision to introduce a new process or prod- 
uct were genuinely that of the enterprise, it could not fail 
to be more resistant than in the past to pressures to 
adopt inferior solutions worked out by the R&D centers, 
and more inclined to seek out and introduce genuinely 
superior innovations. Again, to the extent that the poli- 
tics of distributional equity cut into the rewards for risk- 
taking, the beneficial effect of the “radical” model on 
innovation would be attenuated. 


The “Liberal” Model 


| called the preceding model “radical” because it in- 
volves the total abandonment of directive target plan- 
ning. From the present Soviet perspective, it is difficult 
to get more “radical” than that without being downright 
revolutionary. The last model is properly called “liberal” 
because it conserves the traditional planning methods 
for most of the economy while liberalizing the present 
restrictions on private initiative. 

It might also be called a neo-NEP model. Like that first 
great reform, it would come as a response to mounting 
economic difficulties. In the present case, the difficulties 
are not nearly as critical as those in 1921, but then 
neither is the scope of this reform as extensive as the 
earlier one. The heart of this reform, however, is the 
same: the withdrawal of the socialized central planning 
sector to the “commanding heights” of the economy. 


This time, however, the “commanding heights” 
comprise the overwhelming portion of the whole e 
omy. Its boundaries might be demarcated by what 
limits the leadership finds politically and economic 
optimal. Within those boundaries, the economy we 
operate as in the past, with enterprise directive targ 
material-technical supply, centralized price adminis 
tion, and the rest. 
Outside of those boundaries, however, individual 
small groups would be encouraged to engage in 
economic activity for private profit. They would be 
mitted to employ the labor of other people. Wage re 
would presumably not fall below the levels in the $ 
sector, which would remain the employer of last res 
The size of the private enterprise would be limited 
law; initially, the limit would be fairly small, but if 
reform were successful, the limit might be raised in 
course of time. Enterprises would be permitted to ¢ 
capital and to rent land from state agencies. They wot 
be required to file periodic reports with the Ce 
Statistical Administration and with the : Ministry 
Finance, on the basis of which taxes would be levie 
Neo-NEP enterprises would flourish in those activi 

in which smallness of scale has a comparative adv 
tage. First is the consumer-service sector: food servic 
home-care services (clothing repair, washing and cle 
ing, plumbing, and carpentry), and appliance repé 
Second is handicrafts and the manufacture of consu 
goods in short supply (warm winter clothing) or of hig 
quality than those produced by state industry. Thi 
all manner of retailing services: small shops that 
chase goods produced in both the state and private 
tors and compete with the retail services providec 
government shops. Fourth is construction work bys 
artels for private persons, cooperatives, and private 
state enterprises. Fifth is special-order and job-lot 
duction work for industry. Sixth is the supply of } 
cialized services to industry, like R&D and techy 
consulting. The supply of goods and services to ind 
is particularly important, because it would provide 
flexibility that state planning is unable to offer. It | 
serve the function that small-scale enterprise serve 
the modern oligopolistic capitalist economy. In Ja 
for example, small-scale enterprises take up the slay 
the business cycle and serve as valuable suppleme 
sources of supply for the large corporations. In the 
the small enterprise is often the vehicle for innovaj 
which, if successful, are subsequently bought uf 
larger firms. It is very likely, as one Soviet specialis | 
argued,22 that the dearth of small enterprises ir 
Soviet organizational structure adversely affects inr 


22 Kvasha, loc. cit. 
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Jind industrial efficiency generally. The production- 
Hiation reform can only have aggravated this struc- 
sproblem. 
veral critical decisions would have to be made on 
ithe neo-NEP sector would transact with the state 
‘ir. The first regards the conditions under which 
\te enterprise may purchase materials and equip- 
from state enterprises. One possible arrangement 
| divide the physical output targets for state enter- 
/S into two parts: the quantity to be delivered to 
i state enterprises, and the quantity to be sold to 
ite enterprises. The state deliveries would be han- 
iby the planning agencies on the basis of the stan- 
method of material balances, while deliveries to 
te industry would be handled on the basis of 
‘et-demand analysis. The market fund might serve 
useful balancing item for the central planners. Sup- 
|, for example, that in the first trial balance of nails, 
jlanners find that state industry’s demand for this 
N exceeds the supply proposed in the draft enter- 
: production plans. Balance could then be attained 
Aly by reducing the quantities that the enterprise 
originally proposed for the market fund and increas- 
he quantities in the state enterprise fund. The con- 
ence could be that in that year private industry 
d have to scramble for nails, develop substitutes, 
ce their output, or resort to bribery (to which we will 
'n presently). 
tcond, a decision would have to be made on the 
3s of transactions between state and private enter- 
25 (transactions between private enterprises and 
sumers need not be regulated). One approach 
ld be to tax purchases that private enterprises make 
state enterprises. The latter would receive the 
e price for their products regardless of whether they 
2 sold to a state or private enterprise, but the private 
haser would have to pay the state tax. The tax could 
ypture any subsidies in the state enterprise’s whole- 
price, and also could serve the political end of 
ngthening the competitive position of state industry 
inst private enterprise. That is to say, private enter- 
e would have to contribute more than a trifling gain 
e economy to justify the ideological cost of tolerat- 
it. 
ird, the private retail network would provide a 
er quality and larger range of many consumer 
ds and services than are available in the state stores. 
higher prices these would command might kindle 
jular hostility if it were felt that the private stores were 
owding out” the distribution of state-supplied goods. 
ould therefore be important for the state to continue 
supply the traditional array of consumer goods and 
ices at conventional prices. These goods would con- 


A private shoeshine stand in Moscow. 


—Werek via Katherine Young. 


tinue to be rationed by queuing—i.e., first come, first 
served—while those whose incomes or preferences 
were different could make their purchases at the private 
stores.23 Similarly, the state sector would have to con- 
tinue to act as an employer of last resort, as it in fact 
does now. This would ensure some alternative other 
than unemployment for workers dissatisfied with the 
pay or working conditions in the private sector. 

For evidence on how the economy would perform 
under this model, one might go back to the experience 
of the original NEP. But the more relevant evidence is 
that of the present-day “second economy.” The lesson 
that is usually drawn from that peculiar institution is that 
the centrally planned economy tends to spawn corrup- 
tion. The story may be told differently, however. The 
lesson of the “second economy” would appear to be 
that within a socialist system there is a vast store of 
initiative that cannot be tapped through the normal insti- 
tutions of central planning. To benefit from that great 
productive potential, the economy must provide some 
institutional arrangement in which it can flourish in a 
socially responsible way. The introduction of a con- 
trolled domain of limited private enterprise would be 
such an arrangement. 

Any reader of the Soviet press can supply his own 
anecdotes about the kinds of initiative that burst forth 
even under the present inhibiting conditions. | shall 
mention only two that | have found particularly instruc- 
tive. One is the case of the Fakel’ (Torch) firm. It was 


23 It may not be possible to mollify populist egalitarian hostility to the two types of stores. 
One of the demands of Polish workers in the 1980 strike was the abolition of the “special 
shops” open only to the elite. Although the Soviet private-enterprise shops would be open 
to all purchasers, they may nevertheless kindle resentment. 
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formed by a small group of engineers and scientists in 
Novosibirsk for the purpose of providing R&D and 
various other innovative services to industry on a spare- 
time basis. Operating out of a few dormitory rooms, they 
solicited contracts from enterprises, drawing upon local 
consultants, as needed. In about four years, they ac- 
cepted 263 contracts, totaling 3.5 million rubles, which 
they claimed saved the economy 35 million rubles. 
From the gross revenues they paid fees to themselves 
and the outside consultants. Their activities sparked an 
intense controversy, and they were finally forced to 
close down because of the objections of the State Bank 
and the Ministry of Finance.24 The second is the case of 
agronomist |. Knudenko, who was given a free hand in 
farming a tract of unused state farm land. Operating 
under the form of an “extended link” (rasshirennoye 
zveno), Khudenko and a few colleagues ran the opera- 
tion virtually as a private farm, with phenomenal suc- 


24 See John Lowenhardt, “The Tale of the Torch—Scientists-Entrepreneurs in the Soviet 
Union,” Survey (London), Autumn 1974, pp. 113-21. 
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cess. The controversy was more bitter in this case 
Khudenko was found guilty on criminal charges 
died in prison in 1974.25 The vast store of tales 
these testifies to the existence of a powerful innov 
and productive potential in society that would flo 
under the “liberal” model. 

Like the “radical” model, the “liberal” model is th 
a “mixed economy.” There is a critical difference 
tween the two, however. The “radical” model is am 
central planning and markets, but all enterprises 
state enterprises. What is radical about it is the a 
donment of directive target-planning of enterprises, 
heart of Soviet-type central planning. The “lib 
model retains the traditional form of central plannin 
most of the economy, but it contains both state 
private enterprises. | would not quarrel with the 
that the latter might be regarded as more “radical” t 
the abandonment of directive planning. The main po 
however, is that the two models reflect different ju 


25 Katsenelenboigen, op. cit., p. 66. 


Entrepreneurial energy is evident at the Novosibirsk collective farm market. 
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s about the pathology of the Soviet socialist 
omy. The “radical” model reflects the view of the 
r body of Western economic theory of socialism 
ing from Oskar Lange and Abba Lerner. That 
y is preoccupied with issues of Pareto efficiency 
ooks upon markets as a way of increasing the effi- 
y of socialist economies. The “liberal” model 
ts attention not to allocative efficiency but to some- 
like Howard Leibenstein’s “X-efficiency.” It says, in 
t, that the problem of centrally planned socialism is 
7 the “central planning” but in the “socialism’’—or 
ast in the monopoly of socialist organizations.?° 
‘ern with that issue, incidentally, can also be found 
\nge’s own remarks about the danger of the “bu- 
cratization” of economic life even in his market 
al of socialism.?7 
he contemporary evidence on the “radical” model 
fe experience of Hungary, the relevant current 
2nce on the “liberal” model—| have found to my 
rise—is the experience of the German Democratic 
‘iblic (GDR). That country’s stern government 
‘ighout its history has permitted private craftsmen 
erate, and while there was some retrenchment in 
2 by the nationalization of the larger private firms, 
\l-scale production continued to be given the “fullest 
dort of the Socialist Unity Party and the state.” 28 In 
) judicious comparison of the performance of the 
‘Germanies, Paul Gregory and Gert Leptin credit the 
ation of private enterprise in handicraft, retail trade, 
agriculture as one of the reasons for the success of 
GDR’s incentives policy.2 
‘ie dismal state of Polish agriculture might be re- 
ed as evidence of the failure of private enterprise in 
ialist context, but the stronger argument is that the 
in Poland’s case was the gross mismanagement of 
ulture policy by the national leadership. For the 
R under the “liberal” model, the prospect for 
ulture is not full-scale private farming after the 
h example, but perhaps a full commitment to the 
” as the basic unit of socialized agriculture. Like the 
m” in the People’s Republic of China, the link could 


ere is a third position, which may be taken as the Yugoslav interpretation. This 
etation shares the “radical” view that markets are superior to central planning. It 
ares the “liberal” view that enterprises should not be state-owned, but parts 
ny with the “liberal” model in holding that the best alternative to state-owned 
rises is not private enterprise but self-managed enterprise. The notion of worker self- 
ement is so far out of the bounds of the thinkable in the USSR that | have not 
ed it here. 
Jee Oskar Lange, “On the Economic Theory of Socialism,” reprinted in B. Lippincott, 
In the Economic Theory of Socialism, Minneapolis, MN, University of Minnesota 
, 1938. 
ilda Scott, Does Socialism Liberate Women? Experiences from Eastern Europe, 
in, MA, Beacon Press, 1974. 
Similar Societies under Differing Economic Systems: The Case of the Two Germanys,” 
t Studies (Glasgow), October 1977, pp. 519-42. 
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be made sufficiently small to restore one of the central 
elements of X-efficiency, namely, the direct association 
of one’s income with one’s effort. Along with the eleva- 
tion of the link, the spirit of the “liberal” model requires 
that the state give full support to private subsidiary 
agriculture. The link and the private plot could con- 
stitute the kind of “wager on the strong” by which an 
earlier Russian reformer, Pétr Stolypin, had sought to 
release peasant initiative from the restraints of the 
commune. 

Two issues that would have to be faced are corruption 
and income distribution. The first issue is not whether 
the “liberal” model would produce corruption. It cer- 
tainly will. The question is rather whether the corruption 
would be larger in scope and more detrimental socially 
than that which is presently generated under central 
planning. The answer is not at all self-evident. The large 
expansion in lawful opportunities for earning private in- 
comes would increase the gains from the illegal diver- 
sion of state property to the private market. On the other 
hand, to the extent that the private sector succeeded in 
closing the disequilibrium gaps, the volume of bribes 
currently demanded by custodians of state-owned 
goods in short supply would be reduced. Moreover, the 
“liberal” model would convert into acceptable “red 
markets” some of the variously colored markets that 
Aron Katsenelenboigen has detailed,°° thus reducing 
the volume of corruption by defining as legal that which 
was formely illegal. The principal objective of this model, 
however, is not simply to redistribute existing goods but 
to stimulate production of new goods and services that 
would not otherwise have been produced. Corruption in 
that kind of activity would have less undesirable social 
consequences than that which merely redistributes real 
incomes in favor of those who have access to goods and 
services in short supply. Hence, it is quite possible that 
corruption would be less of a problem under the 
“liberal” model than under the present system. 

More than any of the other models, this one would test 
the limits of the income inequality that the society was 
willing to tolerate. The period immediately following its 
adoption would generate the largest individual incomes, 
because of the large disequilibria inherited from the 
present system. In the course of time, however, as the 
backlog of unrepaired TV sets was worked off and the 
supply of hand-knitted wool gloves expanded, the initial 
transient windfall incomes would moderate in size. The 
eventual steady-state income differentiation might still 
be larger than the political system could tolerate. In that 
case, the leadership could take measures to rein in the 
scope of the private sector. The importance of the 
Sie Wma tmeen ave Bee, Hiligekt Ai ee 


30 Loc. cit. 
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| the conditions of present-day Soviet society. One r 


— Tak Bbi rosopuTe, YTO xNONYaTO6yMa>xKHbIX HOCKOB HeT? 


Pucynow E. WETNOBA 


A Soviet cartoon suggests the corruption engendered by 
chronic consumer shortages. The caption reads: “So 
you say that you have no cotton socks?” 


—Krokodil (Moscow), No. 32, 1982, p. 5, via Sovfoto. 


experiment with the “liberal” model is that it would pro- 
vide both the leadership and the population with a clear 
measure of the price currently being paid (if any) for the 
prevailing degree of equality and the price that would 
have to be paid if the “liberal” model were abandoned. 

Finally, the “liberal” model has the virtue of admin- 
istrative and political flexibility. The “radical” model 
would be difficult to implement in parts—to operate cer- 
tain sectors without target-planning while in other sec- 
tors traditional central planning prevails. As in Hungary, 
it is an all-or-nothing proposition. The “liberal” model, 
however, is infinitely divisible. Certain types of private 
production can be declared lawful while others remain 


unlawful as at present. If either the level of corruption or 


the degree of income differentiation should exceed the 
politically acceptable, the boundaries of the private sec- 
tor can be constricted. The income-distribution problem 
can be separately controlled by tax policies that could 
make whatever discriminations are thought to be 
desirable. 

The longer any model endures, the greater are the in- 
terests that become vested and the greater the resist- 
ance to reversals of policy. But that risk is slight under 
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only think back to the original NEP to be convince 
the difference. At that time, NEP was a risk of major 
portions because the state-run commanding heights® 
not command a very large part of the economy. § 
political fears of the Left were entirely justified: 
strengthening of private enterprise in trade and sh 
scale industry, and particularly in an agriculture tt 
engaged some 80 percent of the population, could} : 
well have eventually generated a political forcey 
challenge the usurped power of the relatively s | 
Bolshevik party. The “liberal” model poses no si 
threat in Soviet society today. The ideological awkwa 
ness would be small compared to the economic g 
from what may be the most effective model for} 
Soviet economy of the future. | 


| 
Political Issues 


When the choice is finally made, the economic pt 
pects under the various models will no doubt enter | 
consideration. But it is politics and not economics f 
will dictate the choice in the end. The “conservati 
model clashes the least with the interests that h 
become vested in the inherited institutions, and 
therefore the most likely to prevail unless one of 
conditions obtains. The first is that the rate of gro 
fails to stabilize at or above the incentive threshold. 
second is that succession politics produces a new 
younger leader who either (1) develops a power BD 
strong enough to force through a change over the 
position of major vested interests, or (2) wins the ¢ 
port of a major social group for change. | ca 
speculate here on whether either of these conditions 
obtain, but perhaps it is worth exploring which of 
alternative models might enlist significant poli 
support. 

The strongest support can probably be marshale 
favor of the “reactionary” model. This model woulc 
the least violence to the interests of groups most clo 
tied to the regime—central and enterprise manag 
the party apparat, and the military. (They might, te 
Sure, find privileges such as private shops some 
more restricted.) It would appeal to ideological puris 
such still exist in the USSR. More important, it n 
seem to satisfy a longing among large sectors of so¢ 
for the “blessed” Stalinist times, when “there was a 
discipline in the country, when there were no difficul 
for example with labor power.” 3! The ordinary wo 
man is not likely to be particularly affected by ac 


st lolfoly. fos teyé 


1. on corruption and speculators, and is probably 
ably disposed toward a policy combining a strong 
ind-order stance with xenophobia, nationalism, 
emitism, and anti-intellectualism. The tightening of 
* discipline might conceivably be palatable to 
ers if it is presented as part of a great new national 
daign, perhaps even combined with a program to 
‘levels of popular consumption. In the short run, an 
jinative leadership could probably pull it off, 
iugh it is more problematic in the longer run. 
e “radical” model, by contrast, runs counter to the 
Jests of all the main groups supporting the tradi- 
il regime. Central bureaucrats would be out of jobs, 
ould that large portion of existing managers who 
id prove incapable of coping in a decentralized, 
ixet-type environment. Workers would have to be 
jn assurances regarding job security, which would 
jarmine one of the major areas of potential produc- 
) gains under a “radical” reform. Only the national 
rities, a few economists, and perhaps a smattering 
he liberal intelligentsia are likely to support such a 
Jel, unless perhaps it included extensive decentrali- 
yn of agriculture as well. 
‘that conclusion is correct, it raises the interesting 
tion of why the “radical” model enjoyed such sup- 
‘in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and continues to enjoy it 
ungary today. The difference, | suspect, is that in 
ern Europe the system of central planning is iden- 
d with rigid party orthodoxy and, ultimately, with 
sian domination. In the USSR, however, the “radi- 
| model will be adopted only if the small band of 
‘ket-minded economists somehow get the ear of a 
| leader and convince him of its advantages—not an 
/ task, indeed, in light of the modest success of the 
garian reform. Even then, the leader would have no 
r powerful group on whose strong support he could 
nt, and he would have to concentrate in his hands 
power of a Stalin in order to carry out that reform. 
Stalins do not decentralize. 
should now be evident why the “liberal” model 
ild command greater support than the “radical.” No 
loses his job. It would win the leadership the sup- 
of the new private sector and also provide a sharp 
rovement in the quality of life for the average con- 
er, sharp enough to leave no doubt about the suc- 
s of the policies or the person to whom the credit is 
2. Ideologically, a neo-NEP policy could be identified 
n Lenin himself. In dialectical terms, it could be 
resented as a new synthesis, appropriate to the 
torical stage of mature socialism, in which the social 
k is that of generating new technologies rather than 
adopting existing ones. 
Nn conclusion, the prospects for change depend on 
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the performance of the “conservative” model. If growth 
stabilizes above the incentive threshold, that model is 
likely to be retained and the Soviet economy will limp on 
to the end of the century. Chronic cases do not normally 
evoke extreme measures. But if growth falls below the 
incentive threshold, accumulated social and _ political 
pressures will propel the leadership toward either the 
“reactionary” or the “liberal” model. The greater 
economic potential lies with the latter, but if the 
counsels of political prudence prevail, the lot will fall to 
the former. 


Postscript 


It is too early to judge precisely what the emergence of 
Andropov as party chief will mean for the Soviet system 
of planning and management. His maiden speech as 
general secretary—delivered at the Central Committee 
plenum of November 22, 1982, two weeks after Leonid 
Brezhnev’s death—reads as if it were written by the late 
general secretary’s staff, as it probably was.%? If it 
reflects the views of the new general secretary at all, it 
portends the continued operation of the “conservative” 
model. For example, the extensive unused productive 
potential of the economy is to be tapped by more 
realistic planning and by improved material incentives. 
The key problem of fuel and power is to be tackled by 
the establishment of the new standing committees of 
the Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities 
(the two chambers of the USSR Supreme Soviet). To 
deal with the increasingly frequent hitches in ferrous 
metallurgy enterprises, Andropov states, the parent 
ministry needs more assistance from the Gosplan, 
Gossnab, and the machine-building ministries. In true 
“conservative” style, such measures reflect both an im- 
plicit acceptance of the basic system of central planning 
and management, and a resolve to find ways of making 
it work better. 

The speech does contain several comments that sug- 
gest an interest in greater decentralization. Attention is 
to be given to the possibility of expanding the independ- 
ence of production associations, enterprises, and farms, 
though not before experiments have been conducted 
and the experience of fraternal countries taken into ac- 
count. The private plots are cited as one of the bright 
spots in an otherwise difficult agricultural situation. 
Andropov said that Gosplan should involve itself less 
with the production of ordinary consumer goods, and 


‘that local party and government organs should take on 


more of that responsibility. Measures of this kind, 


32 Pravda, Nov. 22, 1982, trans. in CDSP, Dec. 22, 1982, pp. 3-7. 
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however, fall well within the “conservative” perspective. 
Unless they proceed much further than intimated in the 
speech, they cannot be taken as signs of either a 
“radical” or “liberal” inclination. 

At only three places in the economics portion of the 
speech did Mr. Andropov earn the applause of the dele- 
gates. Two were where he denounced “poor work, slug- 
gishness, and irresponsibility,” and “violations of party, 
state, and labor discipline.” What may be significant, 
however, is not the appearance of those remarks in a 
party general secretary’s speech; his predecessors 
have, | am sure, had harsher words for those shortcom- 
ings. It is rather the evidence in the succeeding months 
that something is to be done about them. Instructed by 
a Politburo decree, the press has published a flood of 
letters to the editor describing shocking practices of 
sloth, indiscipline, and corruption in economic activities 
and calling for an end to them. Public opinion is clearly 
being prepared for some dramatic measures. 

It does appear that those measures are likely to follow 
some features of the “reactionary” model, such as legal 
restrictions on the right to quit a job; obligatory job 
reassignment of redundant workers; and fines and im- 
prisonment for labor indiscipline, acceptance of bribes, 
and embezzlement of state property. If my analysis is 
correct, the initial effect should be a perceptible rise in 
labor productivity and shortly thereafter, an increase in 
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the availability and quality of consumer goods and: 
ices. The political environment would then be ripe 
such additional measures as a much-needed incré 
in the prices of meat and housing, and a curn 
exchange of, say, one new ruble for 10 old ones, 
would wipe out the large money balances accumul 
from past illegal dealings.?% 

On balance, the signs point to a “reactionary” mo 
or perhaps to a mixture of that and the “conserva 
model. There is little to suggest the adoption of e 
the “radical” or “liberal” alternative. However, for 
reasons, | believe those directions should not be no 
totally written off. The first is that Andropov has 
advantage of having had no experience in econo 
management, and therefore has few of the precone 
tions and convictions that his two predecessors brot 
to their office. The second is that he is reputed to b 
highly intelligent and cultivated man. For both reas¢ 
he should be capable of seriously entertaining a wi 
range of alternatives than they. Therefore, if” 
economy were to return to the poor performance of 
recent past or growth was to sink below the ince 
threshold, the proponents of “radical” and “libe' 
reforms might yet receive a hearing from Andropovi 

33 Gregory Grossman has suggested the possibility of such a measure in a private | 
conversation. 
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~ LONG-EXPECTED, “sudden”? 
th of Leonid Brezhnev on No- 
nber 10, 1982, and the unex- 
ttedly swift allocation of offices in 
or of the “best-qualified” can- 
ate, Yuriy Andropov,? rather than 
“heir presumptive” Konstantin 
4rnenko,? has at last permitted 
stern specialists to shift the focus 
heir gaze a few degrees. After 
ral years of informed and eru- 
’ speculation and analysis,* for 
first time in 18 years interested 
ervers have an opportunity to 
their theories and understand- 
of the processes of political suc- 
sion in the Soviet Union and, by 


avda (Moscow), Nov. 12, 1982, announced that 

nev had died “suddenly” on Nov. 10, 1982. 

rry F. Hough, “Soviet Succession: Issues and 
nalities,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
mber-October 1982, p. 32. 

dney |. Ploss, “Soviet Succession: Signs of Struggle,” 
p. 45. 


implication, their comprehension of 
the nature of the system itself. 
Insofar as predictions of outcomes 
of the Kremlin “succession 
struggle’”—which in this case ap- 
pears to have been conducted with 
remarkable decorum—reflect on the 
reputations of Sovietologists, no 
doubt these have been enhanced, 
or detracted from, by a grain or two 
as a result of the changeover from 
Brezhnev to Andropov. The signifi- 
cant point, ultimately, is that 
analysts can propose sound expla- 
nations for the outcomes of a proc- 
ess that still takes place largely 
behind firmly closed and_ thickly 
padded doors, in a system in which 
leaks from participants are virtually 
nonexistent. So many variables are 
completely unknowable that under- 
standing does not necessarily 
equate precisely with the ability to 
predict—as is also true for demo- 
cratic electoral processes. It must 
be said on that score that Western 
scholars, whether or not they 
“nicked the winner,” did over 


several years prior to Brezhnev’s 


4 See, for example, in addition to the items noted above, 
Grey Hodnett, “Soviet Succession Contingencies,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1975, pp. 1-21; 
George W. Breslauer, “Political Succession and the Soviet 
Policy Agenda,” ibid., May-June 1980, pp. 34-52, and 
Seweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors: Leadership, Stability, 
and Change in the Soviet Union, Cambridge and New 
York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1980, especially 
Part Il. 
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death present sophisticated anal- 
yses of the various contingencies, 
issues, and personalities—revealing 
a broad area of genuine under- 
standing in a field that is _ still 
characterized by an enormous 
degree of uncertainty, and on which 
interpretations and judgments are 
still significantly affected by 
ideological and political factors. 

In the Soviet context, the ability to 
identify a likely successor is perhaps 
of lesser value than it is in liberal 
democratic systems, given the wide 
disparity in the amounts of informa- 
tion available on the likely policy 
stances of contenders in the two 
types of systems. And after all, as 
Jerry Hough has pointed out, policy 
prediction is the ultimate point in 
engaging in such _ crystal-ball 
gazing.© Yet, when the news came 
of Andropov’s selection, all that ap- 
peared in the mass media was 
vague comment interspersed with 
widely varying estimates of his policy 
priorities.© Hence, the speculation 
over who might take over when 
Brezhnev finally disappeared from 
the scene seemed largely inconse- 
quential: specialists seemed scarce- 


5 Hough, loc. cit., p. 40. 

© See, for example, “Changing the Guard,” Time (New 
York, NY), Nov. 22, 1982, pp. 10-14; “A Top Cop Takes 
the Helm,” ibid., pp. 15-16; “The Kremlin’s Age of 
Andropov,” Newsweek (New York, NY), Nov. 22, 1982, 
pp. 8-17. 


Book Reviews 


ly any wiser knowing that his name 
was Andropov. “So what?” might 
have been the retort of a moderately 
well informed reader: “What differ- 
ence does it make?” 


IT IS TO THIS important question 
that Valerie Bunce addresses her 
thoroughly competent and profes- 
sional study of the impact of leader- 
ship changes in liberal democratic 
and in Communist systems, particu- 
larly in the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Her conclusion, based 
on an examination of the spending 
priorities of new leaders and on a 
detailed study of policy in particular 
areas (agriculture in the Soviet 
case), is that new leaders do indeed 
make a difference; and that Soviet 
leaders, even though not “elected” 
in the conventional sense, enjoy a 
“honeymoon” period during which 
policy innovation (if attempted, and 
the chances are it will be) is more 
likely to be effective than at some 
later point, when what was innova- 
tion becomes “politics as usual.” 
This tendency—innovation — giving 
way to gradual abandonment of 
innovativeness until a new leader 
begins his “term of office’—Bunce 
calls the “policy cycle.” 

By identifying a particular policy 
area and devoting resources to its 
resolution, a newly installed Soviet 
leader is able to develop personal 
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authority and consolidate control 
over the power structure. As Thane 
Gustafson notes in his convincing 
study of policies relating to agricul- 
ture and water management in the 
past quarter century, Western ob- 
servers have often assumed that 
power automatically confers author- 
ity on Soviet leaders, whereas in fact 
the two elements of rule are not 
necessarily identical.? Both Gustaf- 
son and Bunce indicate that succes- 
sive “new” leaders in the Soviet 
Union have focused on agriculture 
as a means of establishing authority 
and winning power. Khrushchev en- 
couraged the establishment of 
“agrotowns” and the extension of 
the maize and Virgin Lands cam- 
paigns, and emphasized “chemicali- 
zation” and other methods to 
modernize the work of the collective 
farms.® Brezhnev, in his agricultural 
policy of 1965, advocated taking a 
longer-term approach to the prob- 
lem of raising yields and invested 
massive quantities of capital in ir- 
rigation and other soil-improvement 
schemes; he also devoted astonish- 
ing amounts of hard currency to the 
purchase of feed grain on the world 
market and introduced his “food 
plan” only a few months before his 
death.? Andropov has scarcely been 
in office long enough for his own 
high-priority, authority-building 
policy to emerge, but within a week 
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of his election as general se 
new incentives to encourage” 
output were adopted.?° 
Whether or not he choos 
make agriculture a field of part 
concern is a moot point, for 
are indeed many areas that re 
the firm handling of a leader an} 
to take hold of affairs and estab 
personal reputation. As many ¢ 
mentators have noted, the { 
and drift of Soviet policymaki 
the late Brezhnev years have le 
a piling up of problems, eac 
which requires a radical, bold, 
imaginative approach if it is te 
“solved.” The growing immediac 
the various issues has over time 
Soviet leaders to play down the! 
pian goal of building communist 
morrow in favor of sorting out 
problems of today. Or, as Alex F 
da has put it, their emphasis 
Shifted “from getting there to be 
here.” !! The expectations based 
high economic growth rates of 
1950’s and the lingering faith t 
Nature could be exploited ad 
finitum, expressed in Khrushche 
wild optimism,!# have given way t 


” Gustafson, p. 24. See also T. H. Rigby, “A Concep 
Approach to Authority, Power and Policy in the Soviet 
Union,” in T. H. Rigby, Archie Brown, and Peter 
Reddaway, Eds., Authority, Power and Policy in the Sc 
Union, London, Macmillan, 1980, p. 9; and George 
Breslauer, Khrushchev and Brezhnev as Leaders: Bui 
Authority in Soviet Politics, London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1982. 

® See Martin McCauley, Khrushchev and the 
Development of Soviet Agriculture: The Virgin Land 
Programme, 1952-1964, London, Macmillan, 1976; < 
Sidney Ploss, Conflict and Decision-Making in Soviet 
Russia: A Case Study of Agricultural Policy, 1953-196 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1965. 

9 Pravda, May 27, 1982. 

10 |bid., Nov. 20, 1982. 

11 See Alex Pravda, “The Soviet Union: From Getti 
There to Being Here,” Political Studies (Oxford, Engla 
April 1982, pp. 110-19. 

12 Notably in the final declaration of the 1961 Party 
Program: “The present generation of Soviet people wi 
under communism!” See “The CPSU Program,” in KF 
rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh s“yezdov, konferentsiy i 
plenumov TsK (The CPSU in the Resolutions and Dec 
of Congresses, Conferences, and CC Plenums), Vol. 8 
Moscow, |zdatel’stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1972, p. 
Presumably such unrealistic and essentially meaninglé 
promises will be expunged in the current revision of t 
Program, set in train at the 26th party congress in 19 


recognition that far fewer fac- 
an be controlled in a complex, 
rn society than the Stalinist 
tm of planning perhaps 
Unds. 
‘failure to adjust the planning 
n—to devise measures of ef- 
aness, efficiency, and quality 
ipriate to the consumer econ- 
J-is the biggest indictment of 
yinev’s overly cautious ap- 
h to running the domestic eco- 
»; machine. The late leader was 
‘less correct to criticize mana- 
Yand ministers for their in- 
‘etence, as he did on numer- 
yecasions;!3 yet “administrative 
‘e” (a phrase used by Soviet 
jentators on this topic)}4 is not 
only factor that encourages ad- 
‘trators to function in a par- 
+r way. They also operate within 
‘sular structures—including §in- 
Jons, chains of command, in- 
ve systems—that severely limit 
exibility with which they can ap- 
sh the task of getting the best 
‘rmance out of those under 
. The new leader has an oppor- 
/ to grasp the nettle of decen- 
ation that was so cautiously 
‘1 hold of in the late 1960's and 
otly dropped when the sting of 
olitical implications was _ felt 
‘e its curative potential was 
ed to manifest itself. 
yreover, the urgency of the 
R's situation is compounded by 
‘tomplexity. One of the strengths 
‘ustafson’s study is that it dem- 
ates clearly the compound and 
related character of the issues 
face the post-Brezhnev leader- 
and the enormity—impossibil- 
ven—of the task of resolving 
. Increasingly, the society pur- 
conflicting goals, and existing 


r example, at Central Committee plenums in 

ber 1979, October 1980, and November 1981. See 
, Nov. 28, 1979, Oct 22, 1980, and Nov. 17, 1981. 
e, for example, Yu. M. Kozlov, Kul’tura upravleniya i 
(Administrative Culture and Law), Moscow, Znaniye, 
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institutional arrangements are _in- 
adequate to resolve the conflicts. A 
decade or more ago, a Soviet 
scholar, B. M. Lazarev, observed 
this with regard to the very policy 
areas discussed by Gustafson. Laza- 
rev pointed out that the ministry 
charged with protecting and manag- 
ing forests was also responsible for 
promoting the use of timber, and 
that a similar conflict of interest ex- 
isted in the agency charged with the 
protection and use of precious water 
resources.15 When vital concerns 
conflict, it is the political officials who 
are called upon to make an authori- 
tative decision, and the complexity 
of the problems in a sophisticated 
society makes the task of the politi- 
cians ever more delicate. 

Gustafson cogently demonstrates 
this point: the limited water supplies 
in Central Asia—one of the more arid 
areas of the Soviet Union—cannot at 
the same time be used to (1) irrigate 
the fields needed to produce food 
for the rapidly expanding local 
population; (2) generate power that 
will be needed in the industries that 
will create wealth for that same 
population and provide jobs in 10, 
15, 20, and more years’ time; (3) 
provide a river transportation sys- 
tem in a country of vast distances 
where paved roads are largely lack- 
ing; (4) cater to the needs and 
potential of fish farmers; and (5) 
also, perhaps, be developed as a 
leisure resource. Nor can the pro- 
jected diversion of north-flowing 
Siberian rivers be seen as a simple 
solution, since it is likely to involve 
massive capital outlays at a time 
when capital is likely to be in in- 
creasingly short supply in other 
areas, particularly in connection 
with renewing the industrial base of 
the Soviet West and exploring and 
exploiting new energy sources in 


15 B. M. Lazarev, “Social Interests and the Competence 
of Administrative Organs,” Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
(Moscow), October 1971, pp. 89-91. 
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Siberia (not to mention pursuing the 
arms race with the United States). 
The technical problems of such a 
project are also quite formidable, 
and the running costs of the 
scheme—which will involve pump- 
ing billions of cubic meters of water 
over the east-west divide, making 
tremendous demands on available 
energy—are substantial. There are 
potential negative ecological conse- 
quences as well; indeed, the en- 
vironmental impact on the whole 
Northern Hemisphere is at best 
uncertain, and may well bring the 
USSR into conflict with other states. 
But without some such _ bold 
response, the leadership will be 
unable to solve the ever more urgent 
problem of the viability of Central 
Asia in the industrial era. That, in 
turn, might mean a_ continuing 
failure well into the next century to 
satisfy the needs of the burgeoning 
Asian population of the USSR, with 
likely political consequences whose 
impact can only be guessed at, but 
which are—to put it mildly—unlikely 
to be beneficial to the medium- and 
long-term stability of the region and 
indeed the whole Soviet system. 
This is but one of the central 
issues facing Andropov and his col- 
leagues. They must at the same 
time attempt to meet the needs of a 
European population whose expec- 
tations have already outstripped the 
capacity of the economy to satisfy 
them and whose unwillingness to 
reproduce threatens the future of 
industrial cities in the Soviet West. 
They must also come to terms with 
the military pressure engendered by 
the unsatisfactory relationship with 
the outside world, particularly the 
United States. Such is the scale of 
the accumulated problems that 
mere tinkering with incentives for the 
peasants to produce and sell more 
food, or making slight adjustments 
to planning indicators, will not even 
scratch the surface as the Soviet 
Union approaches the 21st century. 
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ALL SOVIET LEADERS appear to 
share a need to demonstrate that 
the country has made tangible prog- 
ress under their personal tutelage.*® 
Lenin founded the Soviet Union; 
Stalin created the basis of socialism, 
i.e., collectivized agriculture, a 
heavy industrial base, and a welfare 
service; Khrushchev claimed to 
have ushered in the “unfolding 
building of communism”; and 
Brezhnev identified himself with the 
stage of “developed socialism.” 
Yuriy Andropov, at age 68, may 
have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to seek to identify his 
period of rule with a_ similar 
“epochal” transformation. Yet, in a 
political system in which the per- 
sonal qualities of leaders are played 
down, a newly appointed general 
secretary must send immediate sig- 
nals—to reveal his style!’—not only 
to the country and the world at large 
but even to his close colleagues, 
who are not necessarily of his own 
choosing.!8 (The recent—and im- 
pending—vacancies in the Politburo 
and Secretariat may give Andropov 
opportunities to promote congenial 
colleagues.) To establish a positive 
reputation and build personal au- 


16 George A. Brinkley, “Khrushchev Remembered: On 
the Theory of Soviet Statehood,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
January 1973, p. 387. 

17 On the significance of a Soviet leader’s style, see 
Richard M. Mills, “The Soviet Leadership Problem,” World 
Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1981, especially 
pp. 599-600. 

18 As Archie Brown points out, commenting on Bunce’s 
thesis, this is one major point of distinction between the 
Soviet leadership succession and that of a US president or 
a British prime minister, both of whom select the members 
of their cabinet; see his contribution, “Leadership 
Succession and Policy Innovation,” in Archie Brown and 
Michael Kaser, Eds., Soviet Policy for the 1980s, London, 
Macmillan, 1982, p. 228. 


thority, a leader must demonstrate 
the ability to identify issues and pro- 
pose solutions—in a word, to lead. 
Since the complex of tasks facing 
the Soviet leadership today cannot 
all be solved in one fell swoop, one 
can expect the new leader to iden- 
tify himself with the solution of a par- 
ticular issue, letting other problems 
sort ‘themselves out in the wake of 
the major policy initiative. An- 
dropov’s early moves—his_ incen- 
tives for agriculture and his criticism 
of industrial management—seem to 
indicate an attempt to grapple with 
the cultural problems of the Soviet 
Union’s economic weakness rather 
than with structural changes. But it 
is too early to judge whether this is 
truly indicative of his future course. 

Analysts can expect an accelera- 
tion of the pace of change as An- 
dropov settles in and wins the 
positive support of his immediate 
colleagues and of those in the ap- 
paratus responsible for implement- 
ing policy. In this regard, timing is of 
the essence. To move too slowly 
would be to signal a continuation of 
the paralysis in the system that led 
to the present piling-up of difficul- 
ties; to move too quickly, too boldly, 
thereby upsetting the comfortable 
existence of too many of those 
whose careers might be broken by 
such action, could lead to a reaction 
of distrust and suspicion and a 
refusal to cooperate in policy im- 
plementation. Either way, the incip- 
ient Andropov “era” could face an 
abrupt end. 

Quite apart from his own age and 
the state of his health,49 Andropov 
must also cope with the ambitions of 
a rising new generation of Soviet 


leaders. And, as Bunce sugg 
Andropov will have to tackle 
ing problems within a year or 
i.e., before the honeymoon 
and political reality in the East 
West constrains his room for 
vative policymaking. Bunce’s 
cept of the “policy cycle” im 
that the innovative tendency 
new leader tends to give way t 
crementalism, and experienc 
the recent past suggests tha 
crementalism can easily bec 
immobilism. Mere possessio 
power is not enough: it must 
used, and with effect, in relatio 
the system’s goals—only one 
which is to maintain in power 
party that the powerholder lead 
Andropov's task is a delicate | 
Although there is no constituti 
time limit on his tenure, as the 
on a US president, there is als 
minimal period in office: unlit 
US president, the Soviet ger 
secretary is not guaranteed evi 
four-year term. Yet, if he is te 
down as a positive figure in S 
history books, the new incum 
has to undo the drift of the past 
years, point the country towarc 
next century, and carry the pol 
leadership, the military estak 
ment, the party apparat, and pr 
ably also the Soviet people with 
lf he is to go down as a po 
figure in the world’s history b 
he also has to come to terms 
the West, China, his East Euro 
allies, and his neighbors to 
south. Time is not on his side. 


19 Andropov is believed to have a heart ailment 
possibly to be diabetic. See Newsweek, loc. cit., p. 
Time, \oc. cit., p. 16. 
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nd in importance only to 
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1d on June 16, 1982, by the US 
he export of industrial supplies 
equipment to the Soviet Union 
ynly by subsidiaries of American 
panies abroad but also by non- 
rican companies under license 
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with US companies also affected 
Northeast Asia. While these effects 
were not as openly discussed as in 
the now familiar “pipeline dispute” 
with the Europeans, they may have 
equal or greater significance for 
East-West relations over the long 
term. 

Especially important, of course, in 
the East-West relationship is Japan. 
In 1968, Japan’s gross national 
product became the third largest in 
the world after the United States 
and the Soviet Union; in 1981, ac- 
cording to some _ calculations, 
Japan’s total output surpassed even 
that of the Soviet Union, making it 
the second largest economy in the 
world. Japan is the largest single 
foreign collaborator in capital proj- 
ects in the Soviet Union, although 
there are serious obstacles to the 
continuation of this détente-bred 
relationship. One important factor 
has been the increased presence of 
the Soviet military in Northeast and 
Southeast Asia. The Soviet Union 
deploys SS-20 missiles and Back- 
fire bombers in Eastern Siberia, and 
its Pacific Fleet now ranges up and 
down the coast of China from Vladi- 
vostok to Vietnam. Moreover, Soviet 
troops are stationed on the islands 
off Hokkaido that have been a sub- 
ject of dispute between Japan and 
the USSR since the end of World 
War Il. In response to this growing 
Soviet presence, the US Air Force 
based in Tokyo announced on 
September 30, 1982, its decision to 
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deploy two squadrons of F-16 
fighter-bombers, about 48 aircraft, 
to Misawa Air Base in northern 
Japan, thereby reversing a trend of 
nearly three decades of declining 
American forces in Japan. The 
Soviet military buildup in the area 
has also been at least in part 
responsible for Japan’s and the 
United States’s normalization of 
relations with the People’s Republic 
of China; and Japan has been in- 
creasingly under pressure from the 
United States, China, and South 
Korea to contribute more to the 
defense of the region or at least to 
acknowledge and compensate other 
nations for their contributions. 
These recent events have made 
all of the books under review here 
somewhat out of date. Paradoxi- 
cally, however, these developments 
have also enhanced the importance 
of these books as essential contribu- 
tions to an analysis of a complex and 
rapidly changing regional and global 
set of problems. Of primary impor- 
tance is economic interdependence 
and how it affects political relation- 
ships. For example, how much of its 
dependency on imported raw mate- 
rials should Japan diversify to 
Eastern Siberia? Would the Soviet 
Union thereby gain economic lever- 
age over Japan and, if so, how 
much? What is the effect of foreign 
credits and trade on Soviet alloca- 
tion of its own investments between 
military and civilian uses? What are 
the strategic implications of Western 
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participation in the development of 
Siberia? Should the Western allies 
applaud and participate in work on 
the Baikal-Amur- Mainline (BAM), 
the railroad-building effort that has 
been described by Soviet officials as 
“the construction project of the cen- 
tury”? What about China in all of 
this? Is it a potential US or Soviet 
“ally” or merely a “factor”? 


R. K. JAIN’S The USSR and Japan 
1945-1980 is an indispensable ref- 
erence. In only 183 pages of nar- 
rative, he covers a// the issues be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union 
during this 35-year period. Jain is 
particularly good on the extensive 
economic relations that developed 
between the two countries during 
1972-75, as well as on the interact- 
ing complex of events that reversed 
these trends, beginning with the 
defection to Japan of a Soviet pilot in 
his MIG—25 on September 9, 1976 
(coincidentally the same day that 
Mao Zedong died in Beijing). Other 
events that contributed to the 
lessening of economic cooperation 
between the two nations after 1976 
include the Soviet reversal of its 
former willingness at least to discuss 
the Northern Territories; the Soviet 
Union’s unilateral publication of a 
draft treaty of friendship and 
Japan’s summary rejection of it 
(February 1978); China’s scaling 
down of its terms for a peace treaty 
with Japan and its offer of a big 
trade deal (Subsequently reversed) 
that led to the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty of August 12, 1978; the 
beginning of the Soviet military 
buildup on the disputed islands 
(June 1978); the rapprochement 
between the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist 
Party of Japan (April 1979); and 
Japan’s decisions in 1980 to cancel 
US$1.4 billion worth of credits to the 
Soviet Union (February) and to 
boycott the Moscow Olympics (May) 
in the wake of the Soviet invasion of 


Afghanistan. 

The chief impression left by Jain’s 
analysis is the Soviet Union’s aston- 
ishing ineptness in its relations with 
Japan, most notably its failure to 
capitalize on the opportunities af- 
forded by the “Nixon shocks” (rever- 
sal of American policy toward China 
without first consulting Japanese of- 
ficials, and the ending of fixed ex- 
change rates), the oil-shortage 
crises of the 1970’s, and the ex- 
treme xenophobia in China during 
the period of “gang of four” domi- 
nance. By contrast, China adroitly 
managed its relations with Japan 
and deftly influenced public opinion 
there. Jain’s book is enhanced by a 
150-page selection of documents on 
Soviet-Japanese relations and by 
appendices detailing all pertinent 
exchanges and transactions be- 
tween the two countries, including 
visits of leaders (1953-80), agree- 
ments (1956-80), trade statistics 
(1946-79), as well as Japanese 
Export-Import Bank credits for plant 
and equipment exports to the Soviet 
Union (1975-78). 


AT THE HEART of the tangled web 
of Soviet-Japanese relations for the 
longer term is Siberia, with its enor- 
mous potential to deliver a vast 
range of natural resources, includ- 
ing energy, and its fantastic prob- 
lems of climate, geology, and 
transport that figure so prominently 
in any cost-benefit evaluations of 
projects to tap these resources. Also 
significant is the priority the Soviet 
Union assigns to the development of 
Siberia, including how it chooses to 
solve the problem of its dwindling 
supply of labor. There are, as well, 
important strategic implications of 
Siberian development for China and 
the entire Pacific region since it 
would improve logistic and fuel sup- 
port for the Soviet fleet there. 
Although Mathieson and Whiting 
come to different conclusions on 
most of these issues, both studies 
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are extremely valuable, espe 
since each supplies undupli 
complementary data for ful 
analysis. While neither author 
Japanese, both use Russian: 
guage sources and Japanese n 
rials available in translation. Wt 
also took extensive field trip: 
Siberia during 1975 and 1978 
clearly enhance the realism o} 
study. Mathieson is an Aust 
economic geographer specia 
on the Soviet Union, and his bo 
the more technically detailed of 
two. Whiting brings a much gre 
degree of political sophisticatio 
his analysis than does Mathie 
particularly on China, but Mathie 
is more penetrating on Jap 
specific involvements in Sibe 
development. He offers de 
unavailable in any other 
volume regarding the Japa 
companies that have invested 
Siberia and Sakhalin, the prodt 
and equipment these compat 
have sold to the USSR, and 
amounts provided by Japan 
government credits. 

Japan’s contribution to the de 
opment of Siberia has been ext 
sive, and monetarily it has cost 
Soviet Union almost nothing. 
exports of equipment have be 
financed by the Japanese Expt 
Import Bank and are to be repaic 
kind. In its dealings with the Soi 
Union, Japan has typically n 
tiated agreements through ost 
sibly nongovernmental committ 
beginning with the Japan-So 
Joint Cooperation Committee w 
was set up in 1966; and it has ch 
neled the actual execution of 
work through its giant trading c 
panies or specially created corp 
tions.! Seven major joint proje 


1 For details on the membership and operations of 
Japan-Soviet Joint Cooperation Committee, see Willia 
Bryant, Japanese Private Economic Diplomacy: An A 
of Business-Government Linkages, New York, NY, Pr 
1975, pp. 76-81. 


een completed or are under 

jhe first and second forestry 
ces development projects; 
w harbor project at Vostoch- 
across the harbor from 
dka and 50 miles east of the 
naval base at Vladivostok; 
jp and pulp manufacturing 
t; the Yakut natural-gas 
pment project; the Sakhalin 
antal-shelf oil and gas devel- 
it project; and the south 
| coal development project. 
ling to Whiting’s calculations, 
79 these commitments had 
i" Tokyo’s official credits for 
* economic development to 
/US$4 billion. 


) 1S the record, but what does 
an? Mathieson is worried by 
‘he considers the lack of se- 
strategic input into Japanese 
yg about the implications of 
‘deals. He notes, for example, 
1e Soviet Union has been able 
arsify its shipbuilding operation 
ing Polish, East German, Fin- 
‘and Japanese shipyards, ef- 
ly doubling the tonnage of its 
rant fleet between 1965 and 
, thereby leaving its own yards 
0 build vessels for the Soviet 
Some joint projects, more- 
potentially have a more direct 
>ation for Soviet strategy in the 
1, according to the author. In 
, for instance, Ishikawajima- 
Na Heavy Industries supplied 
is now the largest floating dry 
in the USSR to a Soviet East 

port. The dock is quite 
ole of servicing the Soviet 
ic Fleet. Mathieson also ex- 
es concern on a somewhat dif- 
t plane, namely, the inadver- 
transfer of sophisticated 
lology: 


ite existing license agreements 
the registration of Japanese 
its within the Soviet Union, 
is severe leakage of techno- 
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logical know-how from Japan to the 
Soviet Union. ... There is no doubt 
that the Soviet government operates 
a very efficient scientific and 
technology information garnering 
system, and has done so since the 
All-Union Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information (VINITI) was 
set up in Moscow in 1952. (pp. 
233-34) 


Whiting takes a different ap- 
proach. Whereas Mathieson con- 
centrates on how many bulldozers, 
precisely, Caterpillar-Mitsubishi and 
Komatsu have supplied to Vostoch- 
nyy harbor, Whiting goes into much 
greater depth on the progress and 
Significance of BAM, on the bureau- 
cratic failures of Soviet planning and 
the execution of projects for the 
area, and on the formidable physi- 
cal obstacles that must be over- 
come before Siberia is of anything 
more than marginal importance to 
anybody. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive and compelling part of 
Whiting’s book is his description of 
what building on permafrost really 
means and his presentation on the 
climatic and seismic characteristics 
of different parts of Siberia. 

While not slighting the strategic 
Significance of Siberian develop- 
ment—he notes that the idea for 
BAM goes back to 1932, when 
Japan seized all of Manchuria— 
Whiting concludes that BAM will re- 
main as vulnerable to attack by 
anyone but the Chinese (against 
whom Soviet troops and missiles are 
poised) as the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad is today. He also differs 
from Mathieson in other matters, 
arguing that the Japanese have 
avoided developing a dependence 
on Soviet resources by carefully 
limiting imports from Siberia to no 
more than one-fifth of their total re- 
quirements of a particular material; 
that the Chinese have not really ob- 
jected to Siberian development ex- 
cept to pressure Japan to reject the 
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proposed oil pipeline from Tyumen; 
and that the US grain weapon re- 
mains a formidable instrument of 
retaliation or leverage should the 
Soviet Union ever try to gain political 
advantage by cutting off Siberian ex- 
ports. He concludes: 


East Asian Siberia is likely to be 
more of a defensive liability than an 
offensive asset for Moscow during 
the balance of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It will remain remote from the 
center of Soviet power. Its logistical 
vulnerability and environmental con- 
straints will combine to leave the 
area relatively weak and under- 
developed compared with China, a 
hostile and unpredictable neighbor. 
Nothing in the anticipated develop- 
ment of East Asian Siberia will over- 
come these deficiencies, although 
some problems may be amelio- 
rated. (p. 111) 


Whiting is basically against “link- 
age” politics in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. He believes that the 
Strategic risks of trading with the 
USSR are slight and that it is possi- 
ble if not probable that some trade 
and investment may be beneficial in 
influencing the Soviet Union’s total 
external posture. Whiting’s skillfully 
argued Case is persuasive except in 
one respect: he approves of Japa- 
nese and American export-import 
bank credits to finance Soviet tech- 
nology imports and recommends 
more of them. Mathieson, on the 
contrary, suggests that such credits 
merely subsidize the Soviet Union’s 
arms budget and thus should be 
used to aid other, truly underdevel- 
oped countries. Whiting’s position is 
quite interesting given his extensive 
use of Japanese public opinion polls 
in his analysis of Japanese policy, 
since this is the one area where the 
Japanese public seems to have a 
decided opinion. As Table 1 (on 
p. 64) shows, in a recent poll of 
Japanese, the only result revealing 
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Table 1: Japanese Public Opinion on Selected East-West Issues, 
April 1982. 


(Responses to the indicated three questions, in percent) 
a ae ae ene ned 
1. “In view of the events in Poland and Afghanistan, do you think Japan should increase or 
decrease its trade with the Soviet Union, or should the situation in Poland and Afghanistan 
make no difference to our [Japan’s] trade with the Soviet Union? 


Total Attentive Other 
(N=1014) (N =553) (N=461) 
Increase trade ils 17 8 
Makes no difference 32 37 25 
Decrease trade 18 22 13 
Don’t know Sy) 24 54 


100 100 


100 


2. “Do you tend to agree or disagree that Western nations, including our own [Japan], should 
have tight restrictions on selling highly advanced technology to the Soviet Union? Strongly or 
only somewhat?” 


Total Attentive Other 
(N=1014) (N=553) (N =461) 

Strongly agree 9 1 5 
Somewhat agree PR | Sk 25 
Somewhat disagree 24 26 21 
Strongly disagree 5 " 3 
Don’t know 35 2a 48 

100 100 100 


3. “Do you think Japan should make special concessions such as low-interest loans and 
credits to the Soviet Union if it is necessary to promote trade with the Soviets, or do you think 
Japan should make no special concessions to the Soviet Union in order to promote trade?” 


Total Attentive Other 
(N=1014) (N =553) (N=461) 
Make special concessions 11 13 8 
Make no special concessions 51 62 38 
Don’t know 38 25 54 


100 100 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: US International Communication Agency, Office of Research, Japanese Public Opinion 
on Economic Issues Relevant to US-Japan Relations, Research Report R-14-82, Washington, DC, ICA, Aug. 5, 1982, 
pp. 26-28. These data are based on a representative sample of 1,014 Japanese adults surveyed in the period 

Apr. 15-19, 1982. The “attentive public” was that portion of the adult population that said they followed news about 
Japan’s economic relations with other countries. 


any significant public agreement 
was that the Soviet Union should 
pay full market prices for all that it 
imports. 


politics), political economy, _liter- 
ature, law, philosophy, religion, 
linguistics, and the arts, and adds a 
67-page bibliographical guide to 
Soviet authors. Building on the anal- 
ysis of John J. Stephan, whose 
“Japanese Studies in the Soviet 
Union” was published in the Asian 
Studies Professional Review ten 
years ago, and utilizing recent 
research in the USSR, Kirby iden- 
tifies the major writers; details their 
pseudonyms, education, and mili- 
tary service; maps their progress 


ONE OF THE FEW long-time Soviet 
Far East—watchers is E. Stuart Kirby 
of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. His 
most recent contribution to the 
evolving Soviet-Japanese_relation- 
ship is an evaluation of Soviet 
scholarly writing on Japan. Kirby 
candidly dissects the works of 
authors in the fields of history (i.e., 
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from writing propaganda—in 
to establish their reliability 
tually analyzing Japan; and 
uates their works, including 
studded each author’s work i 
such de rigueur Soviet concer 
‘lackeys,”’ “military fasci 
“American colony,” “yoke,” an 
“aid” (always in quotes). Ba 
Kirby’s assessment and my ow 
periences with Soviet Japanolo 
the important writers on Japé 
politics and economics during 
1960’s and 1970's were Leo 
Kutakov, Igor A. Latyshev, Dmit 
Petrov, Nikolay V. Vasiliyev 
listed by Kirby), V. B. Ramzes, 
V. A Popov.? Except for 
writers, most Soviet work on J 
is mere “Marxist formalism”—t 
tempt to schematize everything 
sequential stages of developm 
(I’m still puzzling over why 
Soviets should conclude that 
“modern” history of Japan be 
precisely in 1640, a year of no 
ticular significance.) On Ki 
assessment, the Soviets seen 
know less about Japan than is ¢ 
monly supposed outside the US 

These Soviet inadequacies, 
ever, are not grounds for ¢c 
placency by either Japanese 
Americans. The Japanese cad 
Soviet specialists is pitifully s 
While Japan has a very good sta 
its Foreign Ministry, except for 
outstanding Slavic Research Ce 
at Hokkaido University, and 
fessor Hiromi Teratani of Aoyé 
Gakuin University, Japan si 
does not have the capacity to 
tor the Soviet Union in a professi¢ 
manner. The situation in the U 
States vis-a-vis Japan is also ine 
quate. Although there is a fair-s 
and growing group of American s 


2 Incidentally, in his list of Soviet books that have 
translated into Japanese, Kirby has overlooked Kuta 
Nichi-So Gaiko Kankei Shi (History of Japanese-Sov 
Foreign Relations), which was published in Tokyo i 
in three volumes. 


yon Japan, China specialists 
Hninate in the Washington for- 
airs bureaucracy, sO much 
)t an uninformed visitor to 
igton might suppose that the 
) States had a “security trea- 
id an US$18 billion trade 
» with China instead of Japan. 
‘books under review here will 
/ng way toward bringing many 
‘ned specialists up to date on 
} that can only grow in impor- 
‘In order to keep abreast, they 
| consult the annual reference 
/2 of Japan’s Research Insti- 
yn Peace and Security, an 
zation modeled after the In- 
sonal Institute for Strategic 
‘s in London. Its head, Masa- 
‘Inoki, is a former president of 
National Defense University. 
istitute’s 1982 volume is the 

to appear and is_ indis- 
ible for information on Japa- 
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nese security issues and policies, 
particularly with regard to the 
USSR. 

Soviet-Japanese relations are a 
moving target, and any effort to 
write about them is likely to be 
quickly dated by events. During 
1980, for example, Japanese trade 
with the Soviet Union ended its up- 
ward growth, accounting for only 
1.7 percent of Japan’s total foreign 
trade and a decline of some 2.1 per- 
cent in the Soviet account since 
1979. Other recent events also 
show changes in Japanese at- 
titudes. In the June 1982 issue of 
the Japanese magazine Seiron, 
Masatoshi Nakama of Japan’s big- 
gest computer company, Fujitsu, 
called for Japanese-American col- 
laboration to produce sophisticated, 
high-quality weapons systems at low 
cost in order to counter the Soviet 
military buildup. He concluded, 
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“The public must also realize that 
restricting the Soviet Union’s access 
to Western technology is crucially 
important to the security of the 
West.” Perhaps most significant, 
during the summer of 1982, Yoshi- 
hiro Inayama, chairman of the 
Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions and the most important 
Spokesman for business and indus- 
try in the country, called on his 
fellow Japanese to support eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Soviet 
Union and argued that the USSR 
must not be allowed to use profits 
gained from Western technology to 
increase its military strength. All of 
this suggests that there is significant 
movement in Japanese attitudes at 
the present time and that Japanese 
and American leaders have a great 
deal more to talk about with each 
other than bilateral trade deficits 
and who is “number one.” 


History and the Horn 


by Paul B. Henze 


FRED HALLIDAY and MAXINE 
MOLYNEUX. The Ethiopian 
Revolution. London, Verso, and 
New York, NY, Schocken Books, 
1981. 


MARINA OTTAWAY. Soviet and 
American Influence in the Horn of 
Africa. New York, NY, Praeger, 
1982. 


BEREKET HABTE-SELASSIE. 
Conflict and Intervention in the 
Horn of Africa. New York, NY, and 
London, Monthly Review Press, 
1980. 


RICHARD SHERMAN. Eritrea, the 
Unfinished Revolution. New York, 
NY, Praeger, 1980. 


LOUIS RAPAPORT. The Lost Jews, 
Last of the Ethiopian Falashas. 
New York, NY, Stein & Day, n.d. 
(19817). 


DAVID KESSLER. The Falashas, 
the Forgotten Jews of Ethiopia. 
New York, NY, Africana, 1982. 


KEVIN M. CAHILL. Somalia, a 
Perspective. Albany, NY, State 
University of New York Press, 
Albany, 1980. 


ROBERT F. GORMAN. Politica/ 
Conflict on the Horn of Africa. New 
York, NY, Praeger, 1981. 


EVENTS in the Horn of Africa in the 
1970’s were even more dramatic 
than those of the Italo-Ethiopian War 
in the 1930’s and at least as far- 
reaching in their international im- 


plications. The 1974 revolution that 
overthrew Ethiopian Emperor Haile 
Selassie and the violence that fol- 
lowed it in 1975 and 1976, the So- 
mali invasion of the Ogaden in 
1977, the dramatic Soviet shift of 
massive support from Somalia to 
Ethiopia, Ethiopia’s defeat of Soma- 
lia in 1978 through use of Cuban 
mercenaries, and the persistence to 
the present of numerous separatist 
movements in Ethiopia—all these 
are of great importance not only to 
the people of the Horn but to the 
world outside. But these historic 
events have so far resulted in much 
less good writing than in the era of 
the Italo-Ethiopian War. 

Of journalism now, as then, there 
has been plenty, but no recent jour- 
nalism has measured up to the 
Classic reporting of the 1930's by 
G. L. Steer, Ladislas Farago, and 
Evelyn Waugh. Books on recent 
Horn history have been few and far 
between. Three groups of people 
who would have a good deal to say 
about events in the Horn during the 
past 10 years have been almost en- 
tirely silent to date. These are: (1) 
historians and other professional 
scholars with deep knowledge and 
long experience of the area; (2) of- 
ficials of the US and other Western 
governments who served in the 
Horn; and (3) natives of the area 
themselves. For example, large 
numbers of Ethiopians with good 
education who had held important 
posts in their country both before 
and after the revolution of 1974 now 
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live abroad. Almost none of 
has published even rudiment 
memoirs. Though they are hei 
tradition of chronicle and hi 
writing unique in Africa, they § 
to have been numbed by the 
clysmic events of which they 
recently been part. It is to be he 
that they will eventually take uf 
pen, for they—as well as a $ 
number of Somalis in the § 
situation—could give unique if 
mation and insight into what 
been happening in their countrie 
recent years. 

Pending such works, what we ¢ 
rently have at hand are largely mé4 
ocre—ranging from the incomph} 
and inadequate to the tendenti€ 
and deceptive. Much that has §} 
peared in book form is the work} 
people displaying a strong let, 
bias, little reading of history, and 
inclination to fit events to precy 
ceived notions of good and evil. F 
of the authors have had experien} 
in the countries of the region be 
1974, and some have had little) 
none since. They appear to have} 
terviewed neither foreign govel 
ment officials and citizens kno 
edgeable about the area nor m@ 
persons native to the area. Wh 
they have done interviews, they # 
pear too often to have sought 
used only information that bolster 
their biases. They repeat incompl# 
information and questionable ju 
ments from polemic works that we 
written in the immediate wake of ¥ 
Ethiopian revolution as if these 


| 


/ been hallowed by the pas- 
f time.? 

2 being extremely charitable 
‘ir judgments regarding the 
record in the Third World, 
authors make little effort to 
‘stand the context in which 
‘san policymakers operated 
‘the 1960’s and 1970's. This 
ess comes out most dramat- 
hen they draw on occasional 
ents of US government offi- 
nd testimony from Congres- 
hearings after the Ethiopian 


: 
ition was well under way. Pro- 
| 
(| 
| 
| 
| 


but dubious conclusions are 
from casual utterances if they 
»n to support the biases of the 
rs. There is too little use made 
‘d facts when they are avail- 
e.g., statistics on national 
sts, economic and military aid, 
‘try, agriculture, education, 
Jocial development in the Horn. 
is a great deal more good 
of this kind on the region than 
‘of the authors of the books 
if review have bothered to as- 
le. Most of the time they use 
r statistics to bolster the points 
/nave already made rather than 
ine statistics objectively to see 
conclusions can be drawn 
ithem. 


5E AND OTHER shortcomings 
ye volumes under review are 
ularly evident in Fred Halliday 
Maxine Molyneux’s The Ethio- 
Revolution and Marina Otta- 
Soviet and American Influ- 
in the Horn of Africa. Neither 
ents readily available statistics 
oviet and US military and eco- 
ic aid to the countries of the 
region for the period since 
d War II or provides an analysis 


mples include: Patrick Gilkes, The Dying Lion, New 
YY, St. Martin's Press, 1975; John Markakis and 
yele, Class and Revolution in Ethiopia, Nottingham, 
sman Books, 1978; and Raul Valdes-Vivo, Ethiopia, 
known Revolution, Havana, Editorial de Ciencias 
es, 1978. 
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of the local military budgets.* Both 
ignore the Soviet overarming of 
Somalia that began in the 1960's. 
They allege that the Soviets would 
have had no interest in providing 
Somalia with arms at all if the US 
had not already been giving military 
aid to Ethiopia (e.g., Ottaway, p. 
161), but do not provide evidence 
for such assertions. Nor is there any 
evidence for the graver charge that 
the US encouraged Somalia to at- 
tack Ethiopia in 1977—which Halli- 
day and Molyneux repeat so often 
that it becomes one of the major 
themes of their book. 

Of the two books, the Halliday- 
Molyneux volume is more smoothly 
written and shows greater skill in ac- 
commodating—and deftly explain- 
ing away—uncomfortable informa- 
tion. This technique is used over and 
over again to make Soviet involve- 
ment with countries of the Horn ap- 
pear charitable, selfless, and be- 
nign, while the US (and occasionally 
other Western governments) is con- 
sistently depicted as operating on 
the basis of well-developed schemes 
for gaining narrow advantage and 
prostituting the basic interests of the 
countries of the region. The history 
of the Horn during the past 30 
years—to the extent that it is related 
at all—is portrayed as a dreary se- 
quence of efforts by the US to exert 
“oressure” (pp. 16, 81, 212-13); 


2 The Halliday-Molyneux book has one chart on US 
military aid to Ethiopia for the period 1970-76 (p. 221), It 
provides no data on Soviet aid to Somalia or later Soviet 
aid to Ethiopia. Comprehensive and reliable US data are 
available in annual publications of the US Agency for 
International Development, the latest of which is US 
Overseas Loans and Grants . . . Obligations and Loan 
Authorities, 1 July 1945—30 September 1981, 
Washington, DC, US Agency for International Development, 
1982. The US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency has 
been issuing extensive data on military budgets, aid, 
training, and arms imports for the entire world for nearly 
two decades, in an annual publication entitled World 
Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers. | have recently 
extracted all such information relevant to the Horn in a 
study entitled “Arming the Horn,” International Security 
Program Working Paper No. 43, Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC, August 1982. 
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| the Soviets, on the other hand, are 


monotonously alleged to have had 
“no influence” in the area (pp. 145, | 
214, 227 ff.). Halliday and Moly- 
neux claim that the US tried to pre- 
vent the Ethiopian revolution (p. 
213)—in what manner they never 
make clear. They would have the 
reader believe, in contrast, that the 
revolution came as a total surprise 
to the Russians, who were shocked 
when it took a decisive pro-Soviet 
turn. Moscow allegedly tried to 
dissuade the Ethiopians from carry- 
ing out sweeping land reform, and in 
this, if we are to believe the authors, 
the USSR was joined by the Yugo- 
slavs and the Chinese (p. 105). 

The Ottaway book is more subtle, 
reflects a less pervasive anti-US 
stance, and for the most part seems 
aimed to demonstrate that the poli- 
cies and actions of the US and the 
USSR in the Horn were equally 
shortsighted, ineffective, and 
deleterious to the people of the 
area. The author is also preoccupied 
to demonstrate that the super- 
powers were exploited by the Horn 
governments as frequently as they 
exploited them—i.e., that both 
became in part partial prisoners of 
their client states. In this she is not 
convincing. Nor do the complex dis- 
tinctions she tries to draw among 
“influence,” “impact,” and “involve- 
ment” make much sense. There is 
too much theorizing, an overdose of 
parallelism. The real story of what 
happened in the Horn during the re- 
cent past gets obscured and Otta- 
way ends up making sweeping 
statements that are absurd if they 
are intended as serious judgments, 
e.g., “in practice the US used only 
one asset in its relations with 
Ethiopia and Somalia—namely, mili- 
tary aid” (p. 164). 

Indeed, both Halliday-Molyneux 
and Ottaway neglect economic aid 
and social development, educa- 
tional development, and US and 
other Western efforts to encourage 
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political modernization. These are 
convenient subjects to neglect when 
the aim is to make the Soviets look 
as good as possible, or at least to 
show them as no worse than the 
West. US economic aid to Ethiopia 
during the 25 years of close relation- 
ship (1953-77) exceeded US mili- 
tary aid. The US played a catalytic 
role in conceptualizing and organiz- 
ing an economic and social develop- 
ment process in Ethiopia which 
drew on funds, personnel, and other 
resources from a wide variety of 
Western countries and international 
organizations. The US spent more 
on the Peace Corps alone in Ethi- 
opia during the years 1960-77 than 
the entire value of Soviet economic 
aid during the same period. It ap- 
pears that during the same time 
span, even Somalia received twice 
as much economic assistance from 
the US as from the Soviet Union— 
US$91.8 million in aid vs. US$90 
million in Soviet credits as of 1974, 
of which only half were drawn down. 
The US figures for both countries do 
not include either the contributions 
of private organizations, which 
averaged over US$5 million per an- 
num during the early 1970's for 
Ethiopia, or the major US contribu- 
tion to the budgets and loans of in- 
ternational organizations helping 
countries of the Horn. There is no 
private Soviet charity, and the 
Soviets contribute only minimally to 
international organizations. Since 
the fighting began in the late 1970’s, 
the United States has also under- 
written a large share of the costs 
of refugee maintenance in both 
Somalia and Ethiopia, totaling more 
aa a 


3 Figures are taken from the USAID publication cited in 
fn. 2, and from USAID TAICH Country Report, 
Development Assistance Programs of US Non-Profit 
Organizations in Ethiopia, Washington, DC, November 
1975. Recent accounts of the refugee situation in Somalia 
include Helen Winternitz, “Somalia: the Largest Relief 
Program in Africa and the Most out of Control,” 
Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1981, and Edward Girardet, 
“Somalia Keeps Its Clutches on Aid for Ogaden Refugees,” 
The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Dec. 8, 1981. 


than US $300 million to date. As far 
as is known, the Soviet Union has 
contributed nothing to refugee 
programs.? 

Authors who fail to weigh these 
aspects of superpower activity in the 
Horn—or anywhere else in the 
world, for that matter—while deliver- 
ing themselves of sweeping moral 
judgments are dishonest. Halliday 
and Molyneux talk of the corrosive 
influence of capitalism in Ethiopia 
(p. 62) and then cite the small 
amount of US private investment as 
evidence of a lack of US commit- 
ment to the country (p. 220). This 
habit of attacking simultaneously 
from the front and the rear even ex- 
tends to the area of military aid. 
They allege that the US failed to de- 
liver F-5E’s promised to Addis 
Ababa (p. 223) as well as ammuni- 
tion contracted for by Ethiopia, 
which the Derg (Provisional Military 
Administrative Council) planned to 
use for a new offensive against 
Eritrean separatists. In fact, F—5E’s 
were delivered in the spring of 
1976, and ammunition deliveries 
were not suspended until the end of 
that year.4 

But let us turn to the more fun- 
damental problems these books 
present. Both Halliday-Molyneux 
and Ottaway attempt to fit the 
history of the Horn into a Marxist 
theoretical framework. Both are pre- 
occupied with class structure and 
class conflict. Ottaway, who lived in 
Ethiopia during the period im- 
mediately after the revolution, has 
produced a spate of articles over the 
past several years which reflect this 
preoccupation. The result has been 
to distort understanding of revolu- 
tionary events in Ethiopia more than 
to shed light on them. Nothing 
demonstrates this point more than 


SY 


* A good brief summary of the US military aid program 
to Ethiopia is available in Harold D. Nelson and Irving 
Kahlen, Eds., Ethiopia, a Country Study, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1981. 
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the opening declaration in th 
cussion of Ethiopia in Afre 
munism, a book Marina Ot 
recently published together wi 
husband: 


Ethiopia stands out as a UI 
case. Socialism there did not f 
in the wake of a war of na 
liberation but was the outgro 
an internal social upheaval. 
conflict was omnipresent and 
an everyday experience for me 
the population rather than a 
stract concept propounded by@ 
tellectuals as it tended to 
elsewhere.° | 

The proposition that class teng 
and class struggle were pre@ 
tating factors in the Ethiopian 
lution should be subjected to mij 
more intense testing and challef 
than it has to date before it is¥ 
cepted by objective scholars. 
perfectly credible case can 
made, if one is not committe 
Marxist modes of analysis, that 
Ethiopian revolution stemmed f 
a loss of confidence and abilit 
govern on the part of leadership 
a Cumulative erosion of the capa 
of the state bureaucratic machin 
meet unexpected challenges. Ck 
conflict only became significant al 
the revolution already was un 
way. It was fomented by those 
wished to use it as a device 
challenging the Derg and by ¢ 


° David and Marina Ottaway, Afrocommunism, New) 
York, NY, Africana, 1981, p. 128. | 
© Actually, debate on this issue began very soon afte 
revolution and continues. Neither Ottaway nor 
Halliday/Molyneux chose to consider the issues raised 
Constance Holden, “Ethiopia: Did Aid Speed an Inevit | 
Upheaval?” Science (Washington, DC), Dec. 27, 1974 
by John M. Cohen and Seleshi Sisaye in their far-reac 
survey “Research on Socioeconomic Development in | 
Ethiopia,” Cornell Rural Sociology Bulletin Series, No. 
Ithaca, NY, June 1977; or to consider the discussion 
stimulated by Gene Ellis in “The Feudal Paradigm as § 
Hindrance to Understanding Ethiopia,” in The Journa 

Modern African Studies (Cambridge), No. 2, 1976, 

pp. 275-95, and continued by John M. Cohen, “Ana 
the Ethiopian Revolution, a Cautionary Tale,” in ibid., 
No. 4, 1980, pp. 685-91. 
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in the Derg and governmen- 
icture (not always identical) 
/solidating their power. There 
Jioubt that during the period 
78, “class conflict” in 
‘a got out of hand, exploited 
y by elements struggling for 
ce and power within Ethiopia 
30 by external forces, in all 
od among them the Soviets 
2ir surrogates.” But other fac- 
ere at play and in many re- 
|turned out to be more impor- 
an class considerations in the 
jionary commotion in Ethio- 
‘anicity, tribalism, regionalism, 
ligion. What does class, as 
jjave to do with the persistent 
/ionist struggle in Eritrea? How 
ass account for the emer- 
of a separatist movement in 
’” And does class have any 
gon the campaign against the 
ye Yesus (Protestant) Church 
4 the Oromo of Welega? Anal- 
at concentrate on class con- 
e bound to miss some of the 
jial features of the political 
nics of Ethiopia, and of Soma- 
well, where tribal and clan 
2s far outdistance class as a 
ally functional distinction. 
‘iday-Molyneux’s explanation 
+ Ethiopian revolution is even 
‘flawed than Ottaway’s. They 
as an upwelling of agrarian 
tent. The actual events of the 
urn of the old government in 
do not bear this out. All that 
two authors—who obviously 
no familiarity with the Ethio- 
ountryside, in either the Impe- 
r postrevolutionary time—can 
to support this hypothesis is 
nce to the famine that devel- 
in parts of the Ethiopian high- 


discussed this subject at greater length in 
nism and Ethiopia,” Problems of Communism 
gton, DC), May-June 1981, p. 55-74, and ina 
ing study done under the auspices of the 
own University Center for International and 
c Studies, “Getting a Grip on the Horn: the Soviet 
ind the Horn of Africa, 1945-82.” 


lands in 1973. But the famine did 
not cause any significant rural 
unrest. Nor do these authors cite 
any examples. Instead, the famine 
caused embarrassment and revul- 
sion among intellectuals and gov- 
ernment officials who were angered 
by the Imperial regime’s efforts to 
minimize the seriousness of the 
famine and inability to take emer- 
gency measures to alleviate it. The 
political relevant reaction to the 
famine occurred in the urban 
milieu. 

John M. Cohen and Dov Wein- 
traub, two of the most thorough and 
sensitive students of the agricultural 
problems of both post- and prerevo- 
lutionary Ethiopia are among those 
who have underscored peasant in- 
activism as a predominant feature of 
the Ethiopian rural scene. Writing of 
the situation in 1974, they con- 
cluded: 


... there has not yet emerged any 
pressure from below, in part 
because of the cultural tradi- 
tionalism of the peasant, but 
primarily because of his social and 
political atomization and economic 
dependence. Aside from religious 
and burial associations, most 
peasants are not involved in a struc- 
tural action framework, have no 
modernizing leaders, and certainly 
no broad, horizontal organizations, 
not even an incipient one.® 


Halliday and Molyneux, for all their 
complex and dexterous social and 
economic theorizing, do not even in- 
clude in their bibliography this read- 
ily available work—or for that matter 
most of the other serious socioeco- 
nomic research done by Western 


8 Land and Peasants in Imperial Ethiopia, The Social 
Background to a Revolution, Assen, Netherlands, Van 
Gorcum, 1975, p. 106. The authors, incidentally, are 
highly critical of the Imperial regime for failing to develop a 
dynamic policy of rural modernization and also of Western 
aid donors for failure to press more determinedly for such 
a policy. 
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scholars in (and on) Ethiopia during 
the past 20 years.? 

Halliday and Molyneux try to mini- 
mize the bloodiness of the revolu- 
tionary chaos that engulfed Ethiopia 
in 1976 and 1977 and presented an 
irresistible temptation to the Somalis 
to strike. They downplay the Derg’s 
deliberate use of terror as an instru- 
ment of political power and say as 
little as possible about the murder- 
ous infighting that afflicted the ruling 
body itself during that period. They 
conclude that the Derg must still 
have 60-80 members,!° and wax 
eloquent about the “uniqueness” 
of the Derg system (p. 114). They 
go on to praise it as “Ethiopia’s | 
only democratically elected body” 
(p. 118). This is an extraordinary 
stretching of the concept of a demo- 
cratically elected body: the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Military Ad- 
ministrative Council were originally 
representatives of military units, 
some of which could conceivably 
have elected them, but there is no 
known substantiation for this claim. 
For a body which “never officially 
revealed its size and composition” 
and whose membership “except for 
the few top positions . . . remained 
secret,”!! democratic seems a 
peculiar characterization. The Derg 
itself has never claimed this 
designation. 

Halliday and Molyneux approv- 
ingly view Ethiopia as a new kind of 
“state of socialist orientation,” akin 


9 See e.g., Allen Hoben, Land Tenure among the 
Amhara of Ethiopia, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago 
Press, 1973; and the numerous publications of the 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 
Sweden. 

10 The best evidence from Ethiopia during the past year 
has been that the Derg has probably declined to no more 
than 25 members, who seldom meet as a body. 

11 The citation is from Bereket Habte-Selassie, p. 25. 

12 The most extensive commentary on the origin and 
structure of the Derg is that of an apparent Ethiopian 
writing under the pseudonym, Pliny the Middle-Aged, “The 
PMAC—Origins and Structure,” Part 1 in Ethiopianist Notes 
(East Lansing, MI), No. 3, 1978, pp. 1-18, and Part 2, in 
North East African Studies (East Lansing, Ml), No. 1, 
1979, pp. 1-20. 
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to “Cuba and Mongolia” (pp. 268 
ff.). In fact, the only real common 
denominator among the three would 
seem to be that each, in its way, is 
locked into a relationship of depend- 
ence upon Moscow. 


BEYOND the leftist enthusiasm just 
examined, the near-decade of tur- 
moil in the Horn of Africa has also 
generated a large quantity of litera- 
ture championing the cause of sepa- 
rate groups—Eritreans, Oromos, 
Falashas, Somalis. None of it is 
distinguished by a high level of 
scholarship. Overstatement, emo- 
tionalism, lack of objectivity, erratic 
sourcing, and ignoring of awkward 
facts are characteristic features. 
Even those works which are cast in a 
traditional academic format are dif- 
ficult to accept as scholarly. Most of 
them are essentially political tracts. 

Of the books under review which 
fall into this category the most com- 
prehensive is Richard Sherman’s 
Eritrea, the Unfinished Revolution. 
Adapted from a doctoral disserta- 
tion, it is obviously a labor of love 
and dedication to a cause to which 
the author has become deeply com- 
mitted. Sherman makes no attempt 
to hide his biases—he is an ardent 
advocate of Eritrean independence. 
His enthusiasm leads him into three 
serious errors: (1) gross oversimpli- 
fication of both the ancient and re- 
cent history of the area; (2) idealiza- 
tion of the Eritrean separatist 
movements; and (3) underestima- 
tion—or downplaying—of the extent 
to which Eritrean separatism has 
been nurtured by outside powers 
encouraging it for their own narrow 
purposes. Throughout this book, like 
Bereket Habte-Selassie in his Con- 
flict and Intervention in the Horn of 
Africa, Sherman reveals a remark- 
able naiveté about how international 
relations really work. 

Culturally, Eritrea has always been 
part of what Donald Levine has 
termed, in an anthropological and 


psychological sense, “Greater Ethio- 
pia.”!3 Eritrean history is Ethiopian 
history for at least the past 2,500 
years. No one who studies the 
evidence for ancient South Ara- 
bian/African cultural and_ political 
linkages and known facts about the 
spread of Christianity and the rise of 
Islam in the whole Red Sea/Horn 
region could conclude otherwise. 
Axumite civilization, which devel- 
oped first in Eritrea and the neigh- 
boring province of Tigray, and then 
advanced southward, is the ultimate 
basis of Ethiopian culture and 
statehood.!4 The fact that the Ot- 
tomans and Egyptians subsequently 
penetrated into northern Ethiopia 
and left a residue of influence does 
not make Eritrea less Ethiopian.'® 
Events in northern Ethiopia during 
the late 19th century were central to 
the politics of the entire Horn region. 
Yet Sherman largely ignores the im- 
portant figure of Ras Alula, who was 
the key figure in rallying the region 
to resist foreign incursion. This 
Shows a lack of grasp of the political 
realities of the area that was to 
become Eritrea at the end of the 


19th century when, as an Italian col- 


13 Donald N. Levine, Greater Ethiopia: the Evolution of a 
Multi-Ethnic Society, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. Levine's concept of an Ethiopian culture 
province embracing the whole area and resulting in certain 
underlying common political denominators as well was 
already implicit in pre-Soviet Russian writing on Ethiopia 
and was expressed in the first Soviet work on the area, 

G. Kreitner, Abissiniya (Abyssinia), Moscow/Leningrad, 
Sotsekgiz, 1932, which treats both Somalia and Eritrea 
(then Italian colonies) as part of historic Ethiopia. Fifty 
years later, after having opportunistically encouraged 
Eritrean separatism and Somali irredentism, the Soviets, 
in their current Ethiocentric Horn policy, have almost 
returned to the earlier Russian position. 

14 The two most basic works by Ethiopian scholars which 
cover this entire period are absent from both Sherman's 
and Bereket's bibliographies: Sergew Hable-Selassie, 
Ancient and Medieval Ethiopian History to 1270, Addis 
Ababa, HSI Press, 1972; and Tadesse Tamrat, Church and 
State in Ethiopia, 1270-1527, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1972. 

15 Nor is such a claim made by Arab and Turkish 
scholars who have written on the area, e.g., Ghada 
Talhami, Suakin and Massawa under Egyptian Rule, 
1865-1885, Washington, DC, University Press of America, 
1979; Cengiz Orhonlu, Habes Eyaleti (The Province of 
Habesh), Istanbul, Istanbul University Press, 1974. Both 
attest to Ethiopian presence in and claims to the region. 
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ony, the name first appeared 
map.!© The most comprehi 
work of historical synthesis ¢ 
period that has yet appeared 
Rubenson’s Survival of Ethiop, 
dependence,?’ is also missing 
Sherman’s bibliography, a: 
most of the other basic earli 
torical works on this region, 
man’s bibliography consists 
of polemical articles, current 
nalism, and pronouncements 
various Eritrean liberation gro 
there is a case to be made fort 
Eritrean separatism seriously, t 
not the way to make it. 

Eritrea is one of the cf 
tragedies of our times. There 
some real basis for Eritrean dis 
faction with reincorporation 
Ethiopia in 1952-62, but there 
also imagined grievances.}8 
the late 1960’s on, Eritrean dis@ 
tent was also stoked from the 
side by the very governments 
since the mid-1970's have beg 
the major supporters of the Ag 
Ababa regime of Colonel Meng 
Haile-Mariam: the radical | 
states, the USSR, and Soviet} 
rogates such as South Yeme 


| 
| 


16 Ras Alula (mentioned only briefly by Sherman of} 
pp. 11-12) is the subject of a recent work of original 
scholarship by Haggai Erlich, Ethiopia and Eritrea di 
the Scramble for Africa, a Political Biography of Ras 
1875-1897, East Lansing, MI, African Studies Cent 
Michigan State University, 1982. Though this book ¢ 
not have been available to Sherman when he was 
his, extensive preliminary work by Erlich had been 
published as articles, e.g., “Alula, ‘the Son of Qubi’: 
‘king’s man’ in Ethiopia, 1875-1897" in Journal of A 
History (Cambridge), 1974, pp. 261-74; “A Conte 
Biography of Ras Alula: a Ge'ez manuscript from Mal 
Tamben,” Bulletin of the School of African and Orie’ 
Studies (London), 1976, pp. 1-46, 287-327; and “ 
in Eritrea, ‘the Year in which the Dervishes were Cut 
Down,’” Asian and African Studies (Haifa), 1975, 
pp. 282-322. 

17 London, Heinemann, 1976. If this book were ~ 
unavailable to Sherman at the time of writing, a seri 
basic articles by Rubenson (listed on p. 427) had al 
been published. It is difficult to escape the impressic 
Sherman simply neglected to take account of a subs 
body of historical research that did not support his t 

18 See, e.g. Haggai Erlich, “The Eritrean Autonom 
1952-62: Its Failure and Its Contribution to Further 
Escalation” in Yoram Dinstein, Ed., Models of Autond 
New Brunswick, NJ, Transaction Books, pp. 171-84 
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of the East European Com- 
regimes.19 Despite this, in 
5alassie’s time, the Ethiopian 
never utilized more than 
) troops to contain rebellion in 
wince, and the United States 
dle to maintain a sizable mili- 
cility there without becoming 
iled in the conflict. Indeed, in 
‘ly 1970's after Beijing ceased 
t for Eritrean separatism in 
‘for Ethiopian diplomatic rec- 
n, the rebellion began to 
On the eve of the Ethiopian 
sion, a negotiated settlement, 
sturn to some form of federa- 
vas widely regarded as possi- 
‘owever, intransigence on the 
f Mengistu (encouraged per- 
oy the Russians—a possibility 
ich Bereket alludes, p. 71) 
‘this impossible, and mishan- 
of Eritrea ever since has ex- 
ated the situation to the point 
/more than 100,000 Ethiopian 
, benefiting from Cuban train- 
d Soviet logistic support, were 
jable to root out the rebels in 
itest great offensive, in the 

1 of 1982.2° 
all the vigor of the insurgency, 
oubts the viability of Eritrea as 
arate state, let alone a demo- 
one. For one thing, the rebel 
qs, even when they had nine- 
5 of the province under their 
>! in 1978, proved incapable of 
dinating their rivalries and 
d to fighting each other. In fact, 
is no Eritrean nationality as 
the province has at least 
separate tribes or “na- 
ities” (as they are increasingly 
in today’s Ethiopia) and 


a more extensive discussion of the problems 
auses for Mengistu see my “Communism and 
" loc. cit. Halliday/Molyneux (pp. 251-52) provide 
ut highly revealing summary of Cuban aid to 
separatists. 
r Niggli, “The Phoney War in Eritrea,” Neue 
Zeitung (Zurich), Sept. 25, 1982, provides a 
report on the failure of the most recent Ethiopian 
and the state of the Eritrean resistance 
ants. 


almost as many different religious 
groups, whose divisions do not 
match tribal and linguistic ones. 
Sherman avoids facing the conse- 
quences of these facts and instead 
devotes the second half of his book 
to chapters idealizing the social pro- 
gramming of the separatists (almost 
entirely on the basis of their own 
literature and the impressions of 
journalists who have visited rebel- 
held areas briefly) and a best-case 
assessment of how an independent 
Eritrea might operate economically. 
In a final chapter, he becomes more 
realistic and reluctantly concludes 
that prospects for the independent 
Eritrea he wishes to see are dim in 
the face of international political 
realities. 

One does not gain further enlight- 
enment from Bereket Habte-Selas- 
sie’s Conflict and Intervention in the 
Horn of Africa. The author is a late 
recruit to the cause of Eritrean 
separatism, having originally been a 
member of the privileged elite of Im- 
perial Ethiopia, where he served as 
attorney-general before a falling-out 
with Haile Selassie. He next sur- 
faced as a supporter of the revolu- 
tionary government, with which he 
also subsequently parted company. 
Bereket’s book is an argument not 
just for Eritrean separatism; he also 
supports other separatist move- 
ments—Tigrean, Oromo, and Soma- 
li—though one gets the impression 
that some of the argumentation of 
this book changed direction in the 
course of the writing, as it became 
apparent in 1978 that the Ethiopian 
state was not going to disintegrate 
as a result of Eritrean rebellion or 
Somali attack. In his introduction, 
Bereket equates the fall of Haile 
Selassie with the end of Portuguese 
colonialism: “In the spring of 1974, 
two empires—the Ethiopian and the 
Portuguese—collapsed . . .” (p. 6). 
At the end of the book, he calls 
merely for the transformation of the 
“Ethiopian Empire” and rests his 
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hopes on the possibility that the 
Russians will come to “a proper 
understanding of the national ques- 
tion in Ethiopia and a reversion to 
supporting the Eritrean cause” 
(p. 171). Bereket’s interpretation of 
both earlier and recent Ethiopian 
history is more subtly selective than 
Sherman’s and perhaps even more 
misleading. His references, like 
Sherman’s, are richer in current 
journalism and polemics than in 
historical scholarship. 

Bereket credits the United States 
with little goodwill toward the region 
and overestimates the extent to 
which the Horn was ever the object 
of active, sustained attention and 
comprehensive policy planning and 
evaluation in Washington, especially 
during the Carter Administration. He 
credits Moscow with supporting 
Eritrean separatism and other dissi- 
dent movements during Haile Selas- 
sie’s time but chooses to ignore the 
extent to which the Soviets built up 
Mohamed Siad Barre’s Somalia as a 
means of destabilizing Ethiopia.*? 

Bereket does not really explore 
the reasons why the Russians chose 
Ethiopia over Somalia in 1977, but 
he acknowledges the adverse im- 
pact on Eritrean aspirations of the 
Soviet “acceptance of the empire- 
state and a denial of the principle of 
self-determination” (p. 170). He 
laments, naively, that the Soviet 
leadership has been unfaithful to its 
own principles. The Cubans, too, he 
finds hard to understand. He 
acknowledges that “there is no 
historic or geographic factor linking 
Cuba to the struggle in the Horn, 
save for its earlier support for the 
Eritrean struggle through training 


21 The USSR supplied Somalia with at least US$600 
million in military aid during the 14-year period 1964-77 
in comparison to less than US$300 million provided by the 
US to Ethiopia during the 25-year period, 1953-77. While 
both the US and the Soviet Union increased the flow of 
military aid to Ethiopia and Somalia, respectively, following 
the 1974 revolution in Ethiopia, the Soviets sent double 
the amount that the US supplied. See fn. 2 above. 
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and other facilities” (p. 141). He at- 
tributes to the Cubans a high degree 
of both moral quality and independ- 
ence from Soviet guidance, and 
makes much more of a mystery of 
the Cuban role in the Horn than ac- 
tually exists. All this is more in- 
teresting for what it reveals of 
Bereket’s own contradictory position 
than of realities in the Horn. 

Like Bereket, Kevin M. Cahill in 
Somalia, a Perspective, also 
neglects to acknowledge the most 
immediate cause of Somalia’s pres- 
ent predicament: massive Soviet 
arms assistance willingly accepted 
by a military leadership eager to 
turn a naturally democratic society 
into a Soviet-type police state, a dar- 
ing gamble in attacking Ethiopia 
when that country appeared to be 
disintegrating, and a_ resulting 
refugee disaster brought on entirely 
by its own unwise actions. Somalia’s 
current leadership bears greater 
direct responsibility than any other 
group in the Horn for the chaos into 
which the region has been plunged. 

This does not, of course, mitigate 
the human tragedy that Somali ag- 
gression against Ethiopia has 
brought upon the very people it was 
supposed to be liberating. Cahill’s 
evocation of the dimensions of suf- 
fering these people have endured is 
moving. But he neglects to acknowl- 
edge that the medical and nutri- 
tional problems he describes so 
vividly can be alleviated only when 
Somalia is led by men with the vision 
and will to adjust the country’s ambi- 
tions to its resources. The tragedy 
today is that Somalia remains a 
socialist police state living off the 
refugee aid that Western govern- 
ments and private agencies contin- 
ue to pour into the country, while a 
Palestinian-type refugee situation 
festers.22 

In contrast with the situation of 
many Eritreans and Ogaden So- 
malis, that of the Falashas does not 
seem to be any worse than that of 


ordinary Ethiopians under Men- 
gistu’s regime, in spite of the allega- 
tions of oppression and even 
genocide leveled at the Derg by 
Jewish groups in Europe and the 
United States.23 The Falashas—the 
controversial Black Jews of Ethiopia 
who call themselves Beta /srae/— 
have not played a primary role in the 
internal politics of the Horn since the 
17th century, and even Israel’s 
strong orientation toward Ethiopia 
after 1950 was motivated mainly by 
the traditional political and religious 
rivalries of the region rather than a 
concern for the Falashas. Indeed, 
their very status as Jews was at 
issue until the Sephardic Chief Rab- 
bi ruled in their favor in 1973 and 
the Israeli Ministry of the Interior 
took the legal steps in 1975 to 
classify them as Jews eligible for im- 
migration to Israel.24 

The fact that the revolutionary 
government in Addis Ababa has re- 
peatedly permitted representatives 
of Jewish relief and welfare agencies 
both to visit areas where Falashas 
live and to provide assistance is in 
itself evidence that they have not 
been deliberately singled out for 
harsh treatment. That some have 
suffered a degree of misfortune is in- 
contestable (in this they do not differ 
from other groups in the Ethiopian 
population who have been victim- 
ized by regional insurgencies, politi- 
cal competition, terror, counter- 
terror, and other revolutionary 
tumult). But there is no evidence 
that Mengistu has been influenced 
by, or is trying to imitate, his Soviet 
benefactors by tolerating or abetting 


22 Sidney Waldron described this situation in detail on 
the basis of a year’s service in Somali refugee camps in “Is 
There a Future for the Ogaden Refugees?” a paper 
presented to the 7th International Conference of Ethiopian 
Studies, Lund, Sweden, April 1982. See also my “How 
Stable is Siad Barre’s Regime?” Africa Report (New York, 
NY), March-April 1982, pp. 54-58. 

23 E.g., Grace N. Krant, “Ethiopia's Black Jews,” The 
New York Times, June 21, 1979. 

24 Rapaport, pp. 185-217; Kessler, pp. 147-69. 
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discrimination against the Jey 
Ethiopia. 
Indeed, neither of the bq 
under review alleges Soviet iny, 
ment. However, the Rapaport 
ume is clearly intended to se 
vehicle for rallying a world 
rescue effort to bring all Falasha) 
Israel, for fear that they will peri 
be absorbed into the Ethiog: 
mainstream. The Falashas have 
fact, been declining in numbers, 
centuries, and just how many th 
are has always been argt 
Rapaport contends that 28,00C 
vive today and that their num 
have been halved in the last 
years. By contrast, Wolf Leslau= 
dean of Falasha scholars, sever 
whose works are listed in Rapapt 
bibliography—estimated bac 
1951 that there could then 
more than 20,000 Falashas 
Ethiopia.2° 
Given the reluctance in the 
1930’s and early 1940's of the W 
at large—including some Jew 
recognize the reality of the 
holocaust,2® it is uncomfortat 
reproach Jews who feel the neé 
call attention to the plight 
dangered coreligionists. The 
risk, however, is that exagge 
allegations of willful mistreatmé 
the Ethiopian government af 
citement of Falashas to em 
from Ethiopia could exacerbat 
situation well-intentioned puk 
aim to alleviate. The author 
second Falasha volume und 
view, David Kessler, is keenly 
of this danger. His purpose if 
ing The Falashas, the For 
Jews of Ethiopia was primarily 
to get closer to the truth abot 
group in the expectation thé 
would make resolution of w 
problems they face easier. Th 


25 Wolf Leslau, Falasha Anthology, New Have’ 
University Press, 1951, p. xl. 

26 This phenomenon has been documented by We 
Laqueur in The Terrible Secret, Boston, MA, Litt 
and London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1980. 


me effort, for—as Kessler 
a “consequence of the pau- 
of reliable material” on the 
as has been the appearance, 
ous publications and reports, 
larly in the United States, of 
outions which have been more 
kable for their inaccuracy and 
tiousness than for truth and 
ivity” (p. 7). 
sler’s book ranks alongside 
Koestler’s The Thirteenth 
? as a daring, honestly in- 

1 piece of amateur scholar- 

otivated by an urge to recon- 

d explain obscure features of 

¥ and cultural survivals. 

r explores most of the more 

ant writing on northeastern 

and early Judaism and con- 

that the Falashas probably 
heir existence to influences 
ing present-day Ethiopia 
th ancient Meroitic civilization 
thern Sudan. Despite their 
}mitic Agau origin and lack of 
pdge of Hebrew, Kessler 
| persuasively, they are en- 
D be regarded as Jews. 

2 exciting and very intelligent 
prk of scholarship, the Kessler 
' does not contribute much to 

derstanding of the current 

| situation on the Horn. 
+ makes no pretense of doing 
i interest is in a broad and 
ing but at present essentially 
‘ary aspect of Horn affairs. 


AST WORK on our menu, 
F. Gorman’s Political Conflict 
Horn of Africa, is an honest 
') find out what has happened 
|region during the past few 
and to derive some conclu- 
om the experience. Gorman 
on a larger range of sources 
9 any of the other authors 
‘d here (except Kessler). He 
| s to see developments in the 


pled Tribe, the Khazar Empire and its 
ew York, NY, Random House, 1976. 
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Horn in the wider context of interna- 
tional relations and in comparison to 
other conflict and intervention situa- 
tions of the past 20 years. 

His apparent lack of personal ex- 
perience of the Horn places Gorman 
under several handicaps. He would 
have been well advised to have 
omitted his initial summary of an- 
cient and medieval Horn history, for 
his sweeping but inaccurate formu- 
lations about the Axumite state, the 
Solomonic dynasty, and the Muslim 
Kingdom of Adal (pp. 24-25) could 
discourage informed readers from 
proceeding further.2® There is also a 
tendency to project recent Ethio- 
pian-Somali national tensions 
backward in time and to overstress 
divisiveness in Ethiopian history. 
How has the country survived for 
more than 2,000 years if it has 
always been on the verge of falling 
apart? 

Actually, Gormon both contradicts 
and corrects himself on this last 
point. Early in the book, he states: 
“Had competitive relations between 
the two peoples been renewed in 
1880, Somalia’s chances of emerg- 
ing on top would have been good” 
(p. 27). But nothing remotely resem- 
bling a state existed in Somali ter- 
ritories a century ago. Sixty pages 
further on, he reaches a judgment 
based on what is reasonably well at- 
tested on Ethiopia and the territories 
inhabited by Somalis at the time: 


Assume that... European imperi- 
alism had never gripped the Horn of 
Africa. .. . Menelik .. . had galva- 
nized a rather effective—by African 
standards—war machine in the late 
1800s. Had there been no resist- 
ance to his expansions during that 
period by the European powers, it is 
quite likely that much of what is now 
Somalia would have been sub- 


28 Jean Doresse, Histoire Sommaire de la Corne 
Orientale d'Afrique (A Brief History of the Eastern Horn of 
Africa), Paris, Geuthner, 1971, would have been a good 
corrective for this tendency. 
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sumed into the imperial Ethiopian 
State. . . . Given the clan-fraction- 
alized nature of the Somali, they 
would have been no match for the 
military might of Abyssinia. Ethiopia, 
as it had done for centuries, would 
probably have attempted to assimi- 
late large portions of the Somali 
population into its already distinctly 
multi-ethnic state. But the Euro- 
peans did come and although they 
did not conquer Ethiopia they 
checked its expansion. . . . Even- 
tually Ethiopians gave life to a future 
competitor of Ethiopia in the form of 
a truncated Somalia. (p. 89) 


Gorman fails as completely as the 
other authors reviewed above to use 
easily obtainable statistics on US 
and Soviet military and economic 
aid. Soviet military assistance 
to Somalia in the seven years 
preceding Siad Barre’s advent to 
power is stated by Gorman to 
have amounted to US$3.2 million. 
Data of the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (ACDA) place 
it at US$47 million through 1970 
and at least US$60 million in the 
first three years of Siad Barre’s 
rule.29 In the period 1974-77, mili- 
tary aid received by Somalia, all 
from the Soviet Union or allied Com- 
munist states, is estimated by ACDA 
to have totaled US$340 million.%° 
This—over the course of only four 
years—is well in excess of the total 
value of US military aid to Ethiopia 
over the 25-year span of the 1953 
military assistance agreement. Is it 
any wonder that the Somalis, benefi- 
ciaries of such a lavish military 
buildup, got delusions of grandeur 
about attacking Ethiopia and about 
the extent to which they could rely 
on Soviet backing to do so? 

Gorman could have improved his 
analysis substantially if he had 


29 “Arming the Horn,” loc. cit., p. 13, Table XI. 

3° World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 
1970-79, USACDA Publication No. 112, Washington, DC, 
1982, p. 118. 
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drawn on this data, but such short- 
comings do not prevent him from 
realizing the need to see conflict in 
terms of intrinsic regional charac- 
teristics and peculiarities rather than 
to try to force it into preconceived 
theoretical molds. In distinction to 
the books of Halliday/Molyneux and 
Ottaway, there is no discussion of 
class here. 

Gorman sees the Horn as part of 
the Middle East and Africa and as 
the object of influence for Europe 
as well as the superpowers. While 
Halliday/Molyneux manage never to 
mention Libya at all, Gorman dis- 
cusses the opportunistic shifts of 
allegiance by that country and South 
Yemen to conform with Soviet re- 
quirements—an essential aspect of 
recent Horn history. He sees Cuba 
in far more realistic terms than 
Bereket Habte-Selassie’s ideological 
confusion permits him to do. Gor- 
man is aware that international rela- 
tions are played out in grays, almost 
never blacks and whites. Marxists 
pretend that it can be otherwise. 

As he comes to grips with the 
heart of his subject matter—the war 
that developed in 1977 and brought 
Somali defeat early in 1978 as a 
result of massive Soviet/Cuban in- 
tervention on the side of Ethiopia— 
Gorman shows his mettle. He does, 
to be sure, ascribe a role to Kevin 
Cahill (p. 70), whose own book is 
reviewed briefly above, as an in- 
termediary in US-Somali relations 
which Cahill has not claimed and did 
not have. But it is hard to dispute 
Gorman’s conclusion that an im- 
pression of equivocation on the part 
of the US government in the spring 
and summer of 1977 made it easier 
for Siad Barre to delude himself—or 
to convince himself—that he could 
mislead US and world opinion long 
enough to achieve a fait accompli. In 
Gorman’s words: 


A logical surmise is that the US... 
did not make clear to Somalia that 


the Ogaden guerrilla war should be 
discouraged. Even silence on this 
matter may have been interpreted 
by Somalia as a carte blanche. 
(p. 70) 


But Gorman continues, 


As it became clear that Somalia was 
largely responsible for the escalation 
of the Ogaden conflict, the US 
backed away from its offer of mili- 
fasV aidan « 


The Somali decision to escalate the 
Ogaden conflict was based on mis- 
calculations of its ability to manipu- 
late the superpowers in an interna- 
tional context that it insufficiently 
understood. (p. 72) 


These judgments, in contrast to 
those of Halliday/Molyneux and Ot- 
taway, are realistic, even though 
they omit consideration of what the 
Soviets may have been telling the 
Somalis at the time. 

Gorman evaluates Cuba’s role in 
the Horn as crass Realpolitik: 


Cuba was able to pursue [its] policy 
because the Soviet Union was not 
only willing but eager to underwrite 
the costs. . . . Prior to Ethiopia’s 
ideological shift, Cuba supported 
Somalia’s irredentist claims. Cubans 
trained WSLF [the West Somali 
Liberation Front] guerrillas (just as 
they did Eritrean secessionists) 
during their brief sojourn in So- 
malia.... The fact that Cuban rela- 
tions with Ethiopia improved (even 
sooner apparently than USSR- 
Ethiopian relations) can be ex- 
plained more in terms of an orches- 
trated effort of the Soviet Union and 
Cuba acting in concert than as an 
immediate result of Cuban attitudes 
toward Somalia and_ Ethiopia. 
Cuban attitudes toward the Horn 
were redefined owing in large part to 
the exigencies of its relations with 
the Soviet Union. (p. 129) 
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Sp ee 7 


This judgment contrasts st 
with Halliday/Molyneux’s convo . 
efforts to make a case for an} 
pendent Cuban role: — 


Cuban policy tried to avert bot 
Ethiopian-Somali conflicts ang 
continued war in Eritrea, af 
policy statements were some 
different in tone and substance, 
those of the USSR. (p. 251) 


Gorman’s assessment also cont, 
with Ottaway’s inability to con 
grips with the problem of a 
the Horn at all: 


Cuba also intervened on the si 
Ethiopia. With more than 1& 
troops in Ethiopia and several) 
dred technical and military ad\ 
Cuba provided very substantia 
to Mengistu. Why Cuba 
vened—whether it was sim 
proxy for the Soviet Unio 
whether it pursued ultimatel) 
ferent goals and a different pol 
is a complex matter that 
beyond the scope of this study 
(p. 139) 


Gorman’s summary of the 
position is as realistic as his 
ment on Cuba: i 


The upshot was a US policy the 
tled on maintaining tentative 
tions with both Ethiopia and So 
while hoping that Soviet infit 
within the Dergue would even 

wane, as it had in Egypt, Suda 
Somalia. The policy also str 
verbal toughness with the § 
Union while steadfastly resistir 
temptation to back up verbal t 
ness with physical aggressive 
While the Carter Administ 
characterized the policy as 0 
prudent and principled rest 
Administration critics began ’ 
moan it as a harbinger of US 

ness. In a sense both side 

right: > i peate) 


is a good deal more in Gor- 
book which is worth reflec- 
n spite of inaccuracies and a 
jlistic tone. Though devotees 
ial-science theorizing may find 
ascinating, some readers may 
scouraged from reading the 
‘0 its end by the author’s pre- 
ation with modeling, charting, 
iagraming, and with reducing 
sions to countless pedantic 
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“hypotheses” and “linkages” that 
are periodically inserted into the text 
from page 83 onward. 


ONE REGRETS having to conclude 
that none of the books under 
review—with the exception of 
Kessler’s—is likely to stand the test 
of time as a work of permanent 
value on the Horn, though Gorman’s 
will serve the purpose for the time 
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being. The void in first-rate Horn 
scholarship still affords considerable 
opportunity to be exploited by 
serious scholars willing to marshal 
available data toward (1) an objec- 
tive understanding of recent events 
in the area, (2) the implications of, 
as well as limitations on, outside 
involvement in its affairs, and 
(3) possible courses of future 
development. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome to 
comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be 
addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 

US Information Agency, 

400 C Street, SW, 

Washington, DC 20547, USA. 


MOSCOW AND 
MIDDLE EASTERN 
PEACE 


TO THE EDITORS: Karen 
Dawisha in her article “Moscow 
and the Middle East” (Problems 
of Communism, May-June 1982) 
reviewing a number of recent 
books on Soviet policy toward the 
Middle East (including my own) 
raises several points that are 
open to question. 

In the first place, in discussing 
the fate of the October 1, 1977, 
Soviet-US joint statement on the 
Middle East, Dawisha asserts: “It 
is well known that overwhelming 
pressure against the plan came 
from the Jewish lobby and from 
Israel, leading to the reversal of 
the American position” (p. 59). 
In reality, the historical record 
shows that it was Anwar al- 
Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem in 
November 1977 and the diplo- 
matic activity resulting from it 
that were primarily responsible 
for the demise of the joint US- 
Soviet diplomatic initiative. 

Dawisha also asserts that 
“Moscow benefits tremendously 
from the continuation of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict,” and that “a set- 
tlement of that conflict would 
remove the single greatest foot- 


hold for the USSR in the area” 
(p. 59). While these statements 
may appear reasonable on the 
surface, a closer examination re- 
veals weaknesses in both. 

In the first place, as evidenced 
most recently by Israel’s invasion 
of Lebanon in June 1982, Mos- 
cow’s failure to render aid to its 
Middle East clients at moments of 
crisis can be costly to its quest for 
influence in the region. Indeed, 
the spectacle of Syria’s foreign 
minister flying to Washington to 
try to work out a settlement of the 
Lebanon crisis gives some cred- 
ence to Sadat’s assertion that the 
US held 99 percent of the cards 
in any settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Second, while Moscow has 
since 1976 repeatedly put forth 
proposals for a Middle East settle- 
ment, it is necessary to look at 
precisely what kind of settlement 
Moscow wants and to judge 
whether such a settlement would 
lead to a genuine peace in the 
region or just to the enhancement 
of the Soviet position there. In ef- 
fect, the validity of Dawisha’s 
argument that Moscow’s_ influ- 
ence in the region would have 
been lessened “if the opportuni- 
ties to involve it in a comprehen- 
sive peace plan had not gone un- 
exploited” (p. 59) depends on 
what kind of settlement emerged 
from the negotiations. A com- 
parison of the American and 
Soviet peace plans illustrates the 
objectives Moscow is seeking in 
supporting what amounts to a 
very limited Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment. 

The US peace plan, which was 
most fully enunciated by Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and has been 


reiterated by President Ronald 
Reagan, calls for full normaliza- 
tion of relations between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors, complete 
with diplomatic relations at the 
ambassadorial level, economic 
relations, and cultural ties. Under 
such a scheme, the United States 
envisages that Israel will become 
a “normal” member of the Middle 
Eastern community of states, and 
that the threat of war would 
thereby recede. Indeed, just as 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
and France have become peace- 
ful neighbors with a whole pano- 
ply of different kinds of relation- 
ships in the post-World War II 
period, so, it is hoped, Israel will 
develop peaceful ties with its 
neighbors. Thus, the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty of March 
1979 and the Israel withdrawal 
from the Sinai three years later 
are seen by the United States as 
a promising start toward such a 
pattern of peace, although the 
American peace plan—in either 
its Carter or its Reagan variant— 
has yet to attract support from 
any other Arab state. 

For its part, Moscow has pro- 
posed a far more limited peace, 
consisting of an Israeli withdrawal 
from all territories captured in the 
1967 war, the establishment of a 
Palestinian state on the West 
Bank and Gaza (to include Jeru- 
salem), and the acknowledgment 
of the right of all states, including 
Israel, to exist in the region. Such 
a plan, were it accepted, would 
be very much in the Soviet 
Union’s interest for a number of 
reasons. First, it would preserve 
the state of Israel as a focal point 
of Arab enmity and hence might 
be expected to contribute to con- 
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solidation of an “anti-imp 
Arab unity. By _ itself, 
withdrawal to the prewal 
lines would not remove 
tential threat of a future Isi 
tack on the Arabs (or vice 
or the memories of the 
tions-long Arab-Israeli cont 
deed, by supporting the ¢ 
of a limited peace (and b 
ing the concept of a more 
sive peace, in which Israeé 
have trade, cultural, and 
matic relations with its’ 
bors), the Soviet Union: 
hope to keep at least a¥ 
amount of latent hostil 
in Arab-Israeli relations, 
forcing the Arabs to retain ® 
a modicum of unity to ¢ 
the putative Israeli thre 
Soviet leaders evidently 
they could then exploit the 
to enhance their own pos 
the Middle East and wea 
position of the United St 
any case, by ensuring t 
sions would remain in 
Israeli relationship, 
would reinforce its own 
tance aS an arms supp 
the Arabs. (It should not 
gotten that the provision @ 
has been the USSR’s 
portant means of maintaii 
fluence in the Arab we 
many years.) 

A second benefit of suc 
for the Soviet Union would 
termination of the Ame 
as mediator of the Arak 
peace process, a role ft 
been a key to US influence 
Arab world since the 197; 
has been clear to the Arab 
was the United States, 
the Soviet Union, that was 
secure Israeli territorial 


\ 
addition, the United 
mediation in ending the 
{PLO wars in South Leba- 
both 1978 and 1981, and 
exodus of the Palestine 
tion Organization (PLO) 
\Beirut in 1982, under- 
| for Arab leaders the im- 
e of the US in Middle East 
aking. Once a final (albeit 
), aS opposed to another 
agreement would be 
d, the necessity for Ameri- 
ediation would end; and 
viet leaders may reason 
s would lead to a drop in 
ige and influence in the 
orld, as well as to an end 
quarrels among Arab 
i er the making of peace 
jael, quarrels that have im- 
‘the Soviet drive to help 
| “anti-imperialist” Arab 


tablishment of a Pales- 
tate might also benefit the 
| Union. Given current 
n Arab politics, the Soviet 
hip obviously hopes that 
ate, whose creation they 
0 advocate in late 1973, 
e an ally of Soviet policy 
rab world and would help 
} American influence in 
tion. Given the fact that 
Yemen, Syria, and Libya— 
‘ily the Soviet Union’s most 
int Arab allies—are mis- 
)) by their fellow Arabs, the 
Union would clearly gain 
aving another ally in the 
iter of the Middle East. In 
, the Soviets obviously 
that such a state, sand- 
between a hostile Israel 
equally hostile Jordanian 
at has not forgotten PLO 
‘ts to overthrow it, and 
‘Iprobable pressure from 
))s well, would be depen- 
‘pn Soviet support and 
! ould have an interest in 
jining close relations with 
viet Union. Under the 
‘proposed limited peace, a 
ian state would also serve 
9 alive Arab-Israeli ten- 
us aiding Moscow in its 
‘for an “anti-imperialist” 
ity. 
m, therefore, one must 
Karen Dawisha’s central 
at the Middle East peace 


. 
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process would have been en- 
hanced and the influence of the 
Soviet Union in the region 
weakened by the inclusion of 
Moscow in the peace process. 


ROBERT O. FREEDMAN 
Baltimore Hebrew College 
Baltimore, MD 


KAREN DAWISHA RESPONDS: 
Robert Freedman’s letter regard- 
ing my article “Moscow and the 
Middle East” contains several 
points that deserve further atten- 
tion. 

The first relates to the reason 
for the scuttling of the Soviet- 
American Joint Statement on the 
Middle East of October 1, 1977. 
In particular, Freedman objects 
to my suggestion that Carter 
backed down under pressure 
from Jewish and Israeli opinion; 
he states instead that “the histori- 
cal record” shows that in fact it 
was Sadat’s November 1977 visit 
to Jerusalem that led to the 
demise of the Joint Statement. 
Yet, Freedman himself, in his 
own contribution to his edited 
book World Politics and the Arab- 
Israeli Conflict (Elmsford, NY, 
Pergamon, 1979, p. 65), con- 
cedes that immediately after the 
publication of the Joint State- 
ment, “Israel, its friends in Con- 
gress, the American Jewish Com- 
munity, AFL-CIO leader George 
Meany and a host of other people 
berated the Administration for its 
concessions to the Soviet Union,” 
and he goes on to state that “the 
pressure on the Carter Admin- 
istration grew so heavy that the 
president . . . quickly moved to 
placate the critics.” As a result, 
according to Freedman himself, 
Carter announced at the UN on 
October 4 that the US was not 
seeking to impose a settlement 
and told Israeli Foreign Minister 
Dayan only two days later, again 
in Freedman’s own words, that 
“Israel would not be required to 
agree to the wording of the joint 
Soviet-American Statement”’ 
(ibid.). In addition, Israel and the 
United States signed a six-point 
working paper which by stating 
that no party would be allowed to 
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participate in any negotiations 
without the unanimous agree- 
ment of all other parties—a 
device that Freedman freely ad- 
mits was “aimed at keeping out 
the PLO” (ibid.)—completely 
undercut the provision in the 
Joint Statement for participation 
in the negotiations “of all repre- 
sentatives of all the parties in- 
volved in the conflict, including 
those of the Palestinian people” 
(from the text of the Joint State- 
ment contained in an appendix to 
Freedman’s article in ibid., pp. 
78-79). It was only weeks later, 
after the Soviet Union had offi- 
cially returned to its former 
vociferous support for the crea- 
tion of a Palestinian state and 
after the escalation of tensions 
along the Israeli-Lebanese border 
(both referred to in Freedman’s 
article), that Sadat made the 
decision to go to Jerusalem. 
While that visit started a new 
chapter in the search for a Middle 
East peace, | would have thought 
that the “historical record” set out 
by Freedman himself clearly 
shows, first of all, that the Joint 
Statement was dead and buried 
by the time Sadat set foot on 
Israeli soil, and second, that it 
was the US Administration under 
pressure from Israel and that 
country’s American friends that 
was responsible for its demise. 
Freedman goes on to develop 
at some length a second argu- 
ment, whose internal reasoning | 
find elusive. He takes issue with 
my statement that “Moscow 
benefits tremendously from the 
continuation of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict” and that “a settlement of 
that conflict would remove the 
single greatest foothold for the 
USSR in the area.” As | under- 
stand it, he contests the validity of 
these statements on the grounds 
that (a) any failure by Moscow to 
render assistance to its Arab 
clients in the event of war will 
lead to a diminution of its influ- 
ence, as evidenced by Arab criti- 
cism of Moscow's response to the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 
June 1982, and (b) Moscow 
seeks only a “limited” settlement 
of the conflict that would consoli- 
date anti-imperialist Arab unity, 
establish a pliant, pro-Soviet, 
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anti-Israeli Palestinian state, and 
reduce US influence in the area. 

Dealing first with his point 
about Lebanon, | have argued 
elsewhere (Foreign Affairs [New 
York, NY], Winter 1982-83) that 
the Soviet Union’s low-key re- 
sponse to the Israeli invasion was 
a departure from past experi- 
ence. It certainly cannot be com- 
pared with the pattern of military 
support established in the 1970 
War of Attrition, the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli War, the Ethio- 
pian offensive in 1977-78, or the 
invasion of Afghanistan in 1979. 
And, undoubtedly as Freedman 
states, the USSR’s lack of sup- 
port for its Middle East partners 
in resisting the Israeli invasion did 
little to bolster Soviet prestige in 
the area. Since Camp David, 
Moscow has been excluded from 
the negotiating process, so that, 
to quote Freedman’s own words 
in the above letter, “the provision 
of arms has been the USSR’s 
most important means of main- 
taining influence in the Arab 
world.” Therefore, it seems 
reasonably obvious to assume 
that in the absence of a settle- 
ment in which the USSR would 
act as a cosponsor, the mainte- 
nance of the armed conflict pro- 
vides the Soviet Union with its 
single greatest foothold in the 
area, 

Freedman proceeds to state 
that the USSR, in contrast to the 
US, seeks only a “limited” Arab- 
Israeli settlement. And yet it is the 
Soviet Union and not the United 
States that has called for the 
establishment of a Palestinian 
state, the complete withdrawal by 
Israel from all the territories occu- 
pied in the 1967 war, the mutual 
recognition by all states in the 
region of the right to a secure and 
independent existence, and the 
international guarantee of such a 
settlement. Whatever one may 
think of these proposals, they are 
not “limited.” 

lf by “limited” Freedman 
means a settlement that some- 
how aims at less than real and 
lasting peace on the diplomatic, 
cultural, economic, and political 
levels, then | would again not en- 
tirely agree with Freedman’s as- 
sessment of Soviet proposals. 
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First of all, in the 1977 Joint 
Statement, the Soviet Union, 
along with the United States, 
called for the “establishment of 
normal peaceful relations” (as op- 
posed to mere pro forma recogni- 
tion) among all the states in the 
region. 

Second, even if this were not 
the Soviet Union’s real aim and 
even if, as Freedman claims, the 
USSR seeks a solution that would 
increase rather than decrease 
Arab animosity and unity against 
Israel, he is overestimating the in- 
fluence of any outside power to 
shape events in that region. Just 
as the United States has been 
unable to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of Israeli-Egyptian relations 
following Israel’s annexation of 
the Golan Heights, its invasion of 
Lebanon, and the consolidation 
of its hold on the West Bank, so 
too would the Soviet Union be 
unable to prevent the improve- 
ment of relations between Israel 
and its Arab partners if a real 
settlement were ever to be 
achieved. This is not to say that 
such an improvement would nec- 
essarily come about; rather it 
demonstrates that it is not in the 
capability of any outside power to 
either remove or implant animosi- 
ties between the peoples of that 
region. It stands to reason there- 
fore that Soviet interests are best 
served either by a continuation of 
the current level of animosity or 
alternatively by pursuit of a com- 
prehensive (as opposed to “limit- 
ed”) peace process, in which 
Moscow is actively involved as 
both negotiator and guarantor. 
Both scenarios would maintain 
some level of Soviet influence in 
the area. 

Whether Soviet influence 
ment were to be reached along 
the “limited” lines set out by 
Freedman is a matter of pure 
conjecture, based on a worst- 
Case scenario constructed with- 
out clear empirical foundations. | 
find it difficult to accept his view, 
for example, that Arab unity is 
likely to be consolidated following 
a settlement. What is the empiri- 
Cal basis for this statement, given 
that the Arab world has been 
hopelessly divided ever since the 
state of Israel was formed? On 


what evidence does he base his 
assumption that US prestige in 
the Arab world would decline 
once Washington’s role as medi- 
ator is no longer required, given 
that the single greatest impedi- 
ment to US influence in the Arab 
world—namely US identification 
with Israeli ambitions—would 
thereby be removed? Similarly, 
the future political orientation of a 
Palestinian state is a matter of 
supreme conjecture. Certainly, 
the Soviet Union would hope to 
establish its influence over any 
Palestinian state, and its chances 
of doing so would be greatly en- 
hanced if, as Freedman believes, 
such a state were sandwiched in 
between “a hostile Israel and an 
equally hostile Jordanian regime 
that has not forgotten PLO at- 
tempts to overthrow it.” But does 
not the recent meeting between 
PLO leader Arafat and Jordan’s 
King Hussein reflect the incredi- 
bly transient nature of all political 
alignments in the area? And is 
not the Soviet Union’s failure to 
lend concrete support to the 
Palestinians during the siege of 
Beirut likely to hinder Soviet 
chances of exerting influence 
over any future Palestinian state? 

My counter-points are them- 
selves in the realm of conjecture, 
but they are based firmly on the 
belief that if we are to make prog- 
nostications about the future, we 
must be careful about the past, 
making sure that the historical 
record is not distorted and that 
the language we use to describe 
it does not reflect our own biases. 
| am sure these are sentiments 
with which Professor Freedman 
would agree. 


KAREN DAWISHA 
London 


WORKING 
PENSIONERS 
IN THE USSR 


TO THE EDITORS: Since Western 
analysts have mostly neglected 
the Soviet aged as a social cate- 
gory, Stephen Sternheimer’s 
essay-review “The Graying of the 
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Soviet Union” (in the September- 
October 1982 issue of Problems 
of Communism) is to be wel- 
comed. | would, however, like 
to draw attention to one small 
inaccuracy, relating to Table 1 
(p. 83), which is of some signifi- 
cance. 

The percentages given in that 
table are not the share of “work- 
ing pensioners” among “total old- 
age pensioners” as indicated, but 
only gainfully employed retired 
workers as a percentage of all re- 
tired workers (the term “workers” 
denoting both wage-earners and 
salaried employees). This can be 
determined from the absolute fig- 
ures available in Soviet sources 
(including census data), as inter- 
preted in the light of existing legal 
provisions. 

Thus, in 1959, the number of 
persons of retirement age who 
participated in social production 
(i.e., were gainfully employed) 
amounted to 5.9 million, of whom 
0.6 million were retired workers, 
or 15.1 percent of all retired 
workers. The rest were either col- 
lective farmers (then not legally 
entitled to state old-age pensions) 
or those workers who had post- 
poned their retirement (e.g., 
because they did not have a suffi- 
cient employment record to 
receive a pension). For these 
data, see A. Kotlyar, “The Social- 
ist Structure and the Length of 
the Period of Work Activity,” 
Nauchnyye doklady vysshey 
shkoly: Ekonomicheskiye nauki 
(Moscow), Vol. 10, No. 6, 1967, 
p. 40; and M. S. Lantsev, The 
Economic Aspects of Social 
Security in the USSR, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1979, p. 
90, Table 23. 

In 1970, the number of per- 
sons of retirement age who par- 
ticipated in social production had 
fallen to 4.5 million (a result of the 
introduction in the mid-1960's of 
a compulsory state old-age pen- 
sion scheme for collective farm- 
ers). Of these 4.5 million, only 2.5 
million were former workers, con- 
stituting 19.0 percent of the total 
number of retired workers; this is 
clearly the figure cited in the 
Sternheimer table. For these 
data, see N. V. Fedorova, “The 
Socioeconomic Composition of 


the Population of the USS 
G. M. Maksimov, Ed., Vs 
naya perepis’ naseleniye 
goda (The All-Union Popy) 
Census of 1970), Moscow 
tistika,” 1976, p. 219; an) 
tsev, op. cit., p. 94, Tablel, 
In 1980, the number off} 
workers participating in}) 
production was over 6 mill: 
28 percent of all retired w 
(see M. S. Lantsev, “Dé} 
ment of Social Security @} 
Impact on the Work Acti) 
Those Employed in Publ}) 
duction,” Sotsialistichesks) 
[Moscow], No. 3, 1981, 
While working retired w 
had by then come to cof) 
the majority of working 
pensioners, it is safe to st 
this group did not compr 
totality of old-age pensions 
ticipating in social product 
the figures in the Stern 
table for 1979 and 1981 
seem to suggest. 


ANDROPOV’S 
RECORD 


TO THE EDITORS: Sidne 
and Jerry F. Hough in p 
their contributions 
September-October 198 
of Problems of Co 
could not have known, of 
that Yuriy Andropov wo 
Brezhnev's mantle of 
secretary of the CPSU. T 
cles on the Soviet s 
were submitted before the 
of November 10-12, 198 
death of Brezhnev and 
Stallation of Andropov as” 
inter pares. Nor could tf 
guessed what policies 
general secretary would f 
although Messrs.  Plos: 
Hough did, understandal 
dulge in speculation that, | 
cases, | believe, came C 
the target. 

But, in other respects 
of their points—whether S| 
tive or not—in my opinic 


! e with Yuriy Andropov’s 
I; with what have been 
ht themes in his writings 
V. Andropov, /zbrannyye 
stati [Selected Speeches 
es], Moscow, Politizdat, 
‘Ind Andropov’s speeches 
11, 1980, and Apr. 22, 
, Nov. 15, Nov. 22, and 
, 1982—in each case 
‘ed in Pravda [Moscow] on 
i ing day). 
stance, Hough refers to 
‘bv’s “urgent” support of 
| which | take Hough 
‘from a reading of the 
‘lof Andropov's speeches 
cles cited above. How- 
reading of that volume 
Andropov’s  post-1979 
Ss up to the time of 
v's death turns up no 
‘Bent emphasis upon dé- 
the part of Andropov. |n- 
‘le comes across prezhde 
)ibove all) as an “America 
‘blic Enemy Number 1” 
hist spokesman. He has 
‘{that the United States is 
jin” impediment on the 
| Heepened détente, world 
‘} lasting disarmament 
-tnts, or resolution of the 
jtan problem, for which, 
‘1g to Andropov (see his 
)} speech of Feb. 11, 
)the US is primarily to 
| 
“h the matter of détente, 
jlv's alleged “urgency” ob- 
fonsists in exploiting the 
1kes of détente—not to 
world stability, but to 
} such forms of destabili- 
as national-liberation 
Capitalist workers’ liber- 
“oppression,” and the 
tf that sort of “social prog- 
resented by “developed 
.” Détente, according to 
, Was “forced” upon the 
ich “had to take into ac- 
loss of nuclear superiori- 
Vitiation of] the West’s 
strength” (Pravda, June 


se, to the degree that 
ors predicted a reform- 

in an Andropov-led 
they missed, | think, an 
element in Andropov's 
Hoing business. This has 
all too clear in the after- 
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math of Brezhnev’s passing and 
Andropov’s accession. It is quite 
obvious—to me, at least—that 
Andropov is emerging as a 
staunch conserver of the most 
rigid aspects of the Soviet 
system, much like his predeces- 
sor. But the new general secre- 
tary appears to be carrying con- 
servatism further by adding the 
strictness of a law-and-order 
regime, suggestive of the Polish 
National Salvation program 
under General Wojciech Jaruzel- 
ski. Criminal law has already 
been tightened, with its sanctions 
increased; warnings against 
several forms of “indiscipline” are 
being broadcast by the Andropov 
regime; dismissals are reportedly 
taking place up and down the 
Soviet party/government hierar- 
chy, and more are obviously on 
the way. What today appears to 
be a housecleaning by a new 
broom labeled “anticorruption” 
may also be linked to the ambi- 
tions of the broom-wielder, an ex- 
KGB chief who, with the support 
of the military, now seeks to 
“shape up” Soviet society. 

In this context, there have been 
several significant appointments 
since Andropov took over the 
helm that bear on law and order, 
the police, and the courts. By 
naming former KGB subordi- 
nates, Viktor Chebrikov and 
Vitaliy Fedorchuk, to head the 
two major police organiza- 
tions—the Committee for State 
Security (KGB) and the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs (MVD)—Andro- 
pov gives the appearance of play- 
ing what might be called the 
“Beria card.” (In 1953, Lavrenti 
Beria attempted to amass enor- 
mous police power in his hands 
through combined overlordship 
of the MVD and the Ministry of 
State Security [predecessor of 
the KGB]). Now that Andropoy, in 
a sense, heads both, having 
discarded Brezhnev’s “Ukrain- 
ian” Nikolay Shchélokov from the 
MVD, the new leader has posi- 
tioned himself to command the 
nearly half a million MVD/KGB 
forces (with their tanks,  air- 
planes, numerous armored vehi- 
cles, and field weapons) plus the 
entire range of internal/external 
espionage, labor camps, etc. 
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CORRECTIONS 


The “Foreign Affairs Note” of April 1982 referred to on p. 44, fn. 
10, of J. A. Emerson Vermaat’s article “Moscow Fronts and the 
European Peace Movement” is part of an irregular series published 


by the US Department of State (Washington, DC). The full title of 
the given “Note” was “World Peace Council: Instrument of Soviet 
Foreign Policy.” The caption to the photo on page 48 of the same 
article should read “1,162,757 signatures.” 


Since 1953, the two organi- 
zations had been kept strictly 
separate. 

General of the Army Andropov 
thus begins to look like General 
Jaruzelski, in the sense that both 
have security/police backgrounds 
or connections, and both execute 
policies of law and order and 
enhanced public and labor disci- 
pline that can only please the 
generalitet. 

This is not to say that Messrs. 
Ploss and Hough were incorrect 
in their suspicion that collective 
leadership would continue to be 
respected by whomever the Cen- 
tral Committee “selected” (“ap- 
proved” or “unanimously en- 
dorsed” might be more apt) to 
head the party. To me, the pres- 
ent leadership of the CPSU ap- 
pears to be a triumvirate con- 
sisting of Andropov, Dmitriy 
Ustinov, and Konstantin Cher- 
nenko—three leaders that both 
Hough and Ploss correctly sin- 
gled out for special attention. 

Yet, Andropov appears to be 
seizing bastions of power in other 
parts of the Soviet hierarchy 
besides the security forces, e.g., 
the Politburo; propaganda and 
ideology organs; the Komsomol; 
the trade unions; and perhaps in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(twice in late December, USSR 
Minister of Justice Vladimir 
Terebilov—a candidate member 
of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee—performed ceremonial for- 
eign-affairs duties). Of utmost im- 
portance are the promotion of 
Heydar Aliyev to full Politburo 
member and his subsequent ap- 
pointment to the Presidium of the 
USSR Council of Ministers as 
First Deputy Premier, promotion 
of Nikolay Ryzhkov to party 
secretary for economic affairs, 
the naming of Boris Stukalin to 
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head the Central Committee 
Propaganda Department, and 
appointment of Viktor Mishin to 
head the Komsomol. These ap- 
pointees become in a sense pro- 
tegés of Andropov. Down the 
road lie further allies—perhaps 
Grigoriy Romanov, Viktor Grishin, 
and Mikhail Gorbachév—with 
whom, like Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev before him, Andropov 
may be able to develop his own 
system of patronage. 


ALBERT L. WEEKS 
New York, NY 


MR. HOUGH RESPONDS: The 
interpretation’ of Politburo 
speeches is a subtle business, 
and it is easy to find quotations to 
prove any position. One should 
always concede the possibility of 
error, all the more so since the 
speeches are essentially aimed at 
Politburo colleagues and may be 
designed to mislead them. | will 
say, however, that observers as 
diverse in perspective as Sidney 
Ploss, the late Christian Duevel, 
and myself have all independent- 
ly read Andropov’s speeches the 
same way, and we are far from 
alone. Moreover, the image of 
Andropov’s views of the outside 
world that emerges also tends to 
correspond with that presented 
by those who have known him in 
the past. (See, for example, the 
interview with Roy Medvedev in 
La Repubblica [Rome], Jan. 4, 
1983, trans. ‘in- Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union [Washing- 
ton, DC], Jan. 10, 1983, p. R/22.) 

As far as Andropov’s domestic 
policy is concerned, he has been 
much more ambiguous in what 
he has said. It would be wrong, | 
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think, to apply stereotyped liber- 
al-conservative labels to Soviet 
politicians. Anyone who has been 
to the Soviet Union knows that 
the country desperately needs 
more discipline in its admin- 
istrative and economic system, at 
both the managerial and worker 
levels. | am sure that Andropov 
will strive to correct this problem. 
However, repression is not the 
only or even the best way to 


establish discipline. The most’ 


demanding form of discipline is 


applied by the market place, as 
the American automobile _ in- 
dustry can testify. What the 
Soviet Union needs is an end to 
massive protectionism for its 
managers, and that requires an 
integration of the economy into 
the world economy. It needs 
workers who have a fear of being 
fired and an incentive to work 
hard, and that requires change in 
managerial incentives and a well- 
functioning consumer sector. It 
needs an end to the corrosive in- 
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fluence of the black market (the 
“second economy,” as we euphe- 
mistically call it), and that re- 
quires a correction of price im- 
balances. It is precisely because 
Andropov wants discipline that 
one is strongly inclined to suspect 
that he will supplement repres- 
sion with reform in the Hungarian 
direction. 

Nothing would be more dan- 
gerous than to assume _ that 
Andropov is a simple cop who is 
going to follow woodenly the 


directives of the Mini 
Defense. His movements 
arms control area, for ex 
have already belied any as 
tion that the succession 
bring no quick challenges, 
must be expected thé 
changes have only begun. 
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Washingt 
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Change and Continuity in Chinese Foreign Policy 
Harry Harding 


In the three and a half decades since the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in October 
1949, Chinese foreign policy has contained elements of both change and continuity. Change is evident 
in the ebb and flow of China’s involvement with the rest of the world, and in Beijing’s shift of alignment 
from East to West. But Chinese leaders have stressed the continuity of their policy: strategic 
independence, economic self-reliance, and opposition to hegemonism. 


Sino-Soviet Rapprochement? 
William E. Griffith 


For the first time in nearly two decades, China is responding to Soviet overtures, as indicated in two 
new rounds of Sino-Soviet negotiations in October 1982 and March 1983. China’s desire for a more 
“independent” foreign policy will probably encourage atmospheric improvement in relations. But 
continuing differences over Indochina, Afghanistan, and other issues should preclude decisive 
improvements in Sino-Soviet relations. 


Leadership in China: Rivalry, Reform, and Renewal 
Richard D. Nethercut 


The 12th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party was a milestone in the leadership struggle and 
reform process in China. The triumvirate of Hu Yaobang, Deng Xiaoping, and Zhao Ziyang that 
emerged as the dominant leadership group after Mao used this recent party forum to legitimize its 
power and to enact organizational and policy changes. Important developments included adoption of a 
new party constitution setting stricter requirements on party members and “retirement” of some 
veteran cadres. 


Yugoslavia’s National Question 
Viktor Meier 


Yugoslav Communist ideology has long had trouble in coming to grips with the country’s national 
divisions. The federal state structure and successive constitutions have all formally recognized such 
divisions, in varying degrees. Yet national differences remain a major issue in Yugoslav politics, notably 
in Croatia and most recently in Kosovo. 


Crisis in Kosovo 
Mark Baskin 


The March 1981 demonstrations in Yugoslavia’s Autonomous Province of Kosovo triggered a “crisis” 
that has resisted central efforts at political and economic “normalization.” At the same time, the 
conflict, with its strong ethnic overtones, does not seem to have gotten beyond the central authorities’ 
control. 


Essay-reviews (over) 


Essay-reviews 


Brezhnev’s Foreign Policy 
Joseph G. Whelan 


The Soviet Union was able to exploit US foreign policy problems in the 1970’s, particularly in the Third 
World. But local nationalisms in the Third World and even inside the Communist bloc now present 
Moscow with increasingly difficult problems in spreading its influence and maintaining its empire. 


lran’s Revolutionary Left 
Sepehr Zabih 


Leftist groups played a significant role in lran’s revolution, though their influence is only now beginning 
to receive due attention. The Left was fragmented, and the pro-Moscow Tudeh party gained at the 
expense of the Fida’iyin and Mojahedin. The latter broke with lran’s Islamic regime in 1980-81, and 
the Tudeh may be forced to follow the same path. 


* * * 


Notes & Views 


Estimating Soviet Defense Spending 
Donald F. Burton 


There have been a number of critiques of the estimates of Soviet defense spending published by the 
US Central Intelligence Agency. This note by a participant in such estimating efforts responds to three 
of these critiques and suggests that they are based either on a misinterpretation of CIA methods or on 
unwarranted assumptions about Soviet data. 


Checklist of Communist Parties, 1982 
Robert Wesson 


This list, published in cooperation with the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs (Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1983), identifies the major Communist party (or parties) in some 100 
countries and regions. Data provided include the mid-1982 population of the geographic entity, 
estimated or claimed party membership, the most prominent party leader, any party congress held 
during 1982, the party's general orientation among Communist movements, its legal status, and its 
showing in the most recent national elections. 


International Communist Fronts, 1982 
Wallace Spaulding 


This listing updates information on the major international Communist front organizations listed in the 
“Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts, 1981” (published in the March-April 1982 issue of 
Problems of Communism), |t also discusses personalities and organizational trends in the fronts and 
highlights the major themes these fronts have focused on during 1982. 


| Harry Harding 


| 
ween through Western eyes, there has been great 
ychange and volatility in Chinese foreign relations 
over the past 30 years. Consider the following ex- 
Holes. During the early years of the People’s Republic 
Whina (PRC), China and the Soviet Union had an ex- 
)nely close civilian and military relationship, with the 
‘iiet Union providing extensive assistance to the 
Wernization of both China’s economy and the Chi- 
Ve People’s Liberation Army. Today, the two countries 
‘Je terminated their treaty of friendship and alliance, 
+) Soviet Union has deployed 50 divisions along the 
Soviet frontier, and the Chinese describe the USSR 
‘a hegemonic power that is the greatest threat to 
Id peace. 
so, for more than two decades China was locked in 
) frontation with the United States. The two countries 
»ght a war on the Korean peninsula and engaged in 
*) dangerous clashes in the Taiwan Straits. Each 
‘ight to undermine the other’s position in international 
irs. By the late 1970's, however, the two countries 
») established diplomatic relations, developed exten- 
*} commercial, scientific, and cultural exchanges, and 
‘hd common ground on a wide range of international 
)} regional issues. Some Americans—and even some 
‘hese—found it possible to consider Beijing as very 
Hirly an ally of the United States, Japan, and NATO in 


)} Harding, presently Associate Professor of Political 
nce, Stanford University (Stanford, CA), will 
ome a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institution 
| shington, DC). He is the author of Organizing China: 
»} Problem of Bureaucracy, 1949-1976 (1980) and 
pr works on Chinese domestic politics and foreign af- 
i This essay is an abbreviated version of a chapter in 
ithcoming volume on China’s foreign relations that 
IB editing for the China Council of the Asia Society, to 


iDublished by Yale University Press. 
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iminese Foreign Policy 


a coalition against the Soviet Union, and as a possible 
recipient of Western arms. 

There were also significant changes in China’s attitude 
toward its role in world revolution. In the early 1950's, 
and especially in the 1960’s, China called for an up- 
surge in armed struggle throughout the world, directed 
against “reactionary” governments aligned with the 
United States, and held up its own experiences in 
revolution and development as models for leftist groups 
in other countries. The Chinese also provided extensive 
rhetorical and material support to abet such struggles. 
Today, China has attenuated its links with most national 
liberation movements, foresworn attempts to “export 
revolution” to other countries, and warned that leftist 
revolutionary parties can expect to receive only moral 
support from Beijing. 

Developments such as these have led most Western 
observers to emphasize the changes in Chinese foreign 
policy since 1949. In this view, China has shifted from 
an alignment with the Soviet Union to an alignment with 
the United States, and from a posture of rejecting the in- 
ternational order to one of basically accepting it. 
Moreover, this shift has been viewed as one of the most 
fundamental transformations in the postwar era—and 
one of the most beneficial to the United States. 

In examining the same record, the Chinese, by con- 
trast, usually stress the continuities in their foreign rela- 
tions, pointing out the constancy of a number of basic 
principles in China’s foreign affairs: opposition to what 
Chinese leaders term hegemonism and imperialism; 


1 Richard Wich has described China’s change in alignment as a “geologic shift in the 
international political environment.” See his Sino-Soviet Crisis Politics: A Study of Political 
Change and Communication, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1980, p. 1. For 
similar views, see A. Doak Barnett, China and the Major Powers in East Asia, Washington, 
DC, Brookings Institution, 1977, esp. pp. 258-61; and Michael Yahuda, China's Role in 
World Affairs, New York, NY, St. Martin’s Press, 1978. 

2 See, for example, Donald S. Zagoria, “The New Equilibrium in East Asia,” in Robert B. 
Hewett, Ed., Political Change and the Economic Future of East Asia, Honolulu, Hl, Pacific 
Forum, 1981, pp. 4-5. 
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support of the process of decolonization and opposition 
to the remnants of colonialism; preservation of sover- 
eignty and independence; development of the PRC’s 
economy and military strength through a policy of self- 
reliance; and pursuit of peaceful coexistence with other 
countries, even while expressing support, in the spirit of 
“proletarian internationalism,” for progressive forces 
abroad. In short, Chinese leaders insist that their coun- 
try’s foreign policy has been unvarying in its basic orien- 
tation and goals. 

The differences between the Western and Chinese 
perspectives invite a closer examination of the issue of 
change and continuity in Chinese foreign policy since 
1949. The basic thesis of this essay is that both view- 
points are correct—that China’s foreign relations com- 
prise both continuity and change—and that to under- 
stand China’s contemporary foreign relations demands 
attention to both the enduring and the transient 
features. Similarly, predictions about China’s future role 
in international affairs require an estimate of whether 
the changes of the past 30 years have now ceased or 
will continue, and whether the apparent continuities of 
past decades are enduring or ephemeral. 

In analyzing China’s evolving foreign relations, three 
aspects seem particularly important: (1) the degree to 
which China has been extensively involved in, or 
isolated from, the rest of the world; (2) the extent of 
China’s alignment with either of the two superpowers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union; and (3) China’s 
assessment of the legitimacy of the prevailing interna- 
tional order. On this basis, it is possible to divide 
Chinese foreign policy since 1949 into five periods: the 
1950’s, when China, aligned with the Soviet Union, 
sought radical changes in the international balance of 
power; the early 1960’s, when China became even 
more radical and asserted its independence from the 
Soviet bloc; the late 1960’s, the most revolutionary 
period, when China effectively insulated itself from the 
rest of the world; the early and mid-1970’s, when China 
abandoned its radical critique of the international order 
in favor of a more reformist approach; and the late 
1970's, when China seemed not only to accept the in- 
ternational status quo, but also to move into alignment 
with the United States. Today, in the early 1980's, China 
appears to be moving in new directions, which may 
represent a new stage in its foreign relations. 


Radical Aligned State 


In the 1950’s, China could best be described as a 
country interested in defending its newly completed 
revolution against threats both at home and abroad. 


After extending its power nationwide in 1949, the 
pressing tasks facing the Chinese Communist P 
(CCP) were the consolidation of political control ove 
world’s most populous country and the initiation ¢ 
program of socialist transformation and_ sustai 
economic development. Both of these goals had sigi 
cant international implications. The consolidatior 
political power required that the new regime ensure 
security against the two external forces that see 
determined to eliminate it: the Nationalist govern 
on Taiwan, and the Nationalists’ ally in Washingt 
Socialist transformation and economic development 
quired that Beijing seek capital, technology, and ad 
from abroad, particularly from the more advanced C 
munist nations. 

These imperatives led China into an alliance with: 
Soviet Union. Under this arrangement, Moscow de 
oped a program of economic and technological ai¢ 
China that one American scholar has described as “ 
most comprehensive technology transfer in mod 
history.”* The USSR also provided extensive milit 
assistance to Beijing, including the extension of 
nuclear umbrella over China, the export of weapons é 
military doctrine to help modernize the Chinese arn 
forces, and the development of the PRC’s capacity 
produce its own conventional weapons.® The degret 
trust between the two countries at the height of th 
alliance was reflected in a 1957 agreement on nuel 
cooperation, in which the Soviet Union may 
agreed to provide the PRC with a sample atomic bo 
and the technical data concerning its manufacture. 
return, Beijing agreed to align China with the socie 
camp, acknowledge (and, at crucial points, prom 
the Kremlin’s leadership of that camp, and coordin 
China's foreign policy with that of the Soviet Union.! 

Yet, China never seemed completely comfortable v 
this alignment with the Soviet Union. For one thing 
was not the first choice of a number of leaders of 
CCP, including both Zhou Enlai and, at least for a ti 


Mao Zedong. The relationship between Moscow and. } 


Chinese Communists during the CCP’s struggle aga 


the warlords and against the Nationalist governmy 


3 As party General Secretary Hu Yaobang put it in his report to the 12th CCP Cong 


| 


in September 1982, “China follows an overall long-term strategy, and is definitely not 


swayed by expediency or by anybody's instigation or provocation.” Hu Yaobang, “Cre 
New Situation in All Fields of Socialist Modernization,” Beijing Review, Sept. 13, 198 
p. 29. 

* Hans Heymann, Jr., “Acquisition and Diffusion of Technology in China,” in Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, China: A Reassessment of the Economy, Washin 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1975, p. 678. 


> Raymond L. Garthoff, Ed., Sino-Soviet Military Relations, 1945-66, New York, NY 


Praeger, 1966. 
® John Gittings, Survey of the Sino-Soviet Dispute, London, Oxford University Press, 
1968, ch. 12. 
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oviet expert assists Chinese engaged in constructing 
ower plant at Zhengzhou in Henan Province in 1953. 
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been quite strained, with Stalin repeatedly giving 
chinese comrades unwise and self-serving advice.’ 
result, by the mid-1940’s, some Chinese Com- 
ist leaders were hoping for some kind of accom- 
lation with the United States that would allow a vic- 
JUS Communist movement to take a more balanced 
tion between Washington and Moscow, gain access 
‘merican capital and technology, and reduce the 
ces that the United States would take a hostile 
tion toward a Communist government in China.® 
irthermore, while the Soviet Union was generous to 
a in many ways—particularly in its willingness to 
the PRC develop nuclear weapons—Moscow also 
ck a hard bargain in its relations with Beijing. In ex- 
ge for the military alliance of 1950, Stalin de- 
ided, and received, continued privileges in China, 
Jding the formation of four joint-stock companies 
the retention of Soviet port facilities and naval bases 
iren and Port Arthur. During the early 1950’s, com- 
ed the Chinese, the Soviet Union gave China no 
omic grants, insisted that Beijing pay for all the 
omic and military assistance it received, interfered 
China’s economic plans, and sought to integrate 
RC into a “socialist international division of labor.” 
once Nikita Khrushchev began to speak of “peace- 


Sino-Soviet relations before 1949, see Robert C. North, Moscow and Chinese 

nists, 2d ed., Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1963; Conrad Brandt, 

Failure in China, 1924-1927, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1958; 
rd C. Thornton, The Comintern and the Chinese Communists, 1928-1931, 

_ WA, University of Washington Press, 1969. 

relations between the CCP and the United States in the 1940's, see James 

n-Anderson, Yenan and the Great Powers: The Origins of Chinese Communist 

Policy, 1944-45, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1980; and Dorothy 
Waldo Heinrichs, Eds., Uncertain Years: Chinese-American Relations, 

950, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1980. 


ful coexistence” with the United States at the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
1956, Beijing began to worry that Moscow might 
choose to sacrifice Chinese interests for the sake of im- 
proving its relations with the United States. 

Thus, even during this period of alliance, China 
gradually began to stake out a somewhat more inde- 
pendent foreign policy, focused on attempts to weaken 
the American strategic position in Asia by undermining 
US ties with the smaller developing states in the region. 
In the early 1950’s, Beijing supported national liberation 
movements in Asian countries aligned with the West, 
providing large amounts of military and economic 
assistance to Viet Minh forces in French Indochina, and 
rhetorical support and small amounts of material aid to 
Communist movements in Burma, Malaya, and the 
Philippines.!° Later in the decade, China sought to im- 
prove its relations with virtually all independent Third 
World governments, in the Middle East as well as in 
Asia. Through China’s “Bandung Line,” named after the 
conference of Asian and African governments in In- 
donesia in April 1955 at which it was announced, 
Chinese leaders tried to persuade Third World govern- 
ments to adopt a position of neutrality in cold war 
rivalries and to attenuate their political and military ties 
with the United States.?! 

These actions, however, did not make China a truly 
revolutionary state. Essentially, Chinese foreign policy 
during this period was defensive: it aimed at discourag- 
ing the smaller countries of Asia from participating in the 
American strategy to isolate China diplomatically and 
economically and to encircle it militarily. China certainly 
did not accept the international status quo, but it had 
not yet launched a frontal challenge against it, as it 
would begin to do in the early 1960's. 


Radical Nonaligned State 


By the end of the 1950’s, serious tensions had 
emerged in Sino-Soviet relations. The Chinese had 
become convinced that the model of development they 
were importing from the Soviet Union was inappropriate 


3 On Sino-Soviet economic relations in the 1950’s, see Charles Thomas Fingar, “Politics 
and Policy Making in the People’s Republic of China, 1954-55” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Political Science, Stanford University, 1977), pp. 167-76. 
Nikita Khrushchev's memoirs give graphic examples of incidents that offended the 
Chinese. See Strobe Talbot, Trans. and Ed., Khrushchev Remembers, Boston, MA, Little, 
Brown, 1970, pp. 463-44; and idem, Trans. and Ed., Khrushchev Remembers: The Last 
Testament, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1974, pp. 249-50. 

10 Jay Taylor, China and Southeast Asia: Peking’s Relations with Revolutionary 
Movements, 2d ed., New York, NY, Praeger, 1976, passim. 

11 Harold C. Hinton, China’s Turbulent Quest: An Analysis of China’s Foreign Relations 
since 1949, 2d ed., New York, NY, Macmillan, 1972, ch. 3. 
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to Chinese conditions, but their attempt to break away 
from the Soviet model, through the Great Leap Forward, 
led the Kremlin to order the withdrawal of Soviet ad- 
visers from China.*? A Soviet proposal in 1958 for a joint 
naval fleet in the western Pacific! confirmed Chinese 
suspicions that Khrushchev wished to establish control 
over the Chinese armed forces. And lukewarm Soviet 
support for China in the Quemoy crisis of 1958 and the 
Kremlin’s indecisiveness in the Sino-Indian border con- 
flict of 1959 also seemed to justify Beijing’s concern that 
the Soviet Union would compromise its support of basic 
Chinese territorial interests for the sake of either 
avoiding conflict with the United States or improving its 
relations with nonaligned states such as India.!4 

While the formal Sino-Soviet alliance would remain in 
effect until its expiration in 1980, the actual relationship 
between the two countries deteriorated rapidly. Trade 
between the two countries dropped markedly; the 
Chinese accepted no further credits from Moscow and 
spared no effort to pay off their outstanding debts ahead 
of schedule. While the Soviet Union continued for a time 
to sell some conventional military equipment to China, 
Khrushchev renounced his earlier agreement to assist 
China in developing its own nuclear weapons.?® 

The main arena of the Sino-Soviet split, however, was 
in the realm of polemics between the two Communist 
parties. Even though China continued to claim member- 
ship in the socialist bloc, it began to express its Opposi- 
tion to a wide range of Soviet initiatives, especially 
Moscow’s “revisionist” package of domestic policies 
and its policy of peaceful coexistence with the United 
States, which Beijing claimed was nothing less than a 
disguised attempt by the two superpowers to share 
global hegemony. At the same time, each side vied for 
the leadership of the international Communist move- 
ment: the Soviets attempting to drum China out of the 
Communist camp and to extend their influence in the 
Third World; the Chinese trying to mobilize Communist 
parties against the USSR and to exclude the Soviet 
Union from participation in conferences of Third World 
states, 16 

Yet, the emergence of the Sino-Soviet dispute did not 
produce a rapprochement between China and the 
United States. Throughout the 1960's, and particularly 
as American involvement in the Vietnam conflict grew, 
OE 


'2 Gittings, op. cit., ch. 17 

'S Harry Gelman, The Soviet Far East Buildup and Soviet Risk-Taking Against China, 
R-2943-AF, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, August 1982, pp. 6-8. 

'* Yahuda, op, cit., ch. 4; Barnett, Op. Cit,, Pp. 32-39, The classic analysis of the origins 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute remains Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Conflict, 1956-61, 
Princeton, NY, Princeton University Press, 1962, 

'® Gittings, op. cit., ch. 12 

‘© For overviews of the Sino-Soviet dispute in the early 1960's, see William E. Griffith, 


The Sino-Soviet Rift, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1967; and Gittings, op. cit. 
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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of peacel 
coexistence—epitomized in his 1959 visit to the Unite 
States to talk with President Dwight Eisenhower @ 
Camp David—raised major concerns in Beijing over th 
reliability of China’s Soviet ally. I 


FP 
Beijing still regarded Washington as the most dange OL 
imperialist power and the major threat to Chinese secl | 
rity. Thus, instead of shifting its alignment from h 
Soviet Union to the United States, China pursued a 
independent foreign policy. With relations with th 
United States frozen, and those with the USSR # 
decline, China sought to develop diplomatic ties wit 
Western Europe, achieving success in 1964, when 
established formal relations with Gaullist France—th 
first European nation to recognize the People’s Republi | 
since the early 1950's. In the security sphere, Beijin 
became convinced that it could take on both supe 
powers simultaneously by making preparations to fig 
a “people’s war” against foreign invasion and 
developing its own independent nuclear capabil 
which it achieved in minimal fashion with the explos 
of its first atomic bomb in October 1964. 

But the main theme of Chinese foreign policy in 
second period was a radical attempt to mobilize 
Third World to join an international united front again 
both superpowers, and against the international syste 
they allegedly dominated. Accordingly, Beijing adopte 
a more strident and disruptive policy, encouraging Ww | 
World countries to support Indonesia’s call for the c é 
tion of a new United Nations, organized around t 
“newly emerging forces” of the developing world; 
refuse economic assistance from the Soviet Union a 


“> ams 
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. United States; to support national liberation 
pvements working against the remaining colonial and 
fartheid regimes in Africa; and to oppose the partial 
jclear test ban treaty that had been negotiated by the 
| iet Union, the United States, and Great Britain. 
jina also began to provide greater support for revolu- 
inary movements in countries whose governments 
Jused to recognize the PRC, voted against Beijing’s 
}mission to the United Nations, or maintained close 
llitary and political ties with the United States.!7 

hinese efforts, however, did not yield many results. 
gina simply did not have the military or economic 
pability to provide large amounts of assistance to 
bst national liberation or revolutionary movements, ex- 
pt the one in Vietnam. And the issues around which 
| ijing chose to construct its united front—opposition to 
P United States, to the Soviet Union, and to all pro- 
astern developing countries—were not attractive to 
any Third World governments. The failure of China’s 
iatives toward the Third World in the early 1960's 
is symbolized by three events: Zhou Enlai’s ill-fated 
ur of Africa in 1963-64, during which he unwisely 
tclared that the “revolutionary prospects” on the conti- 
int, including its already-independent countries, were 
ixcellent’;!® the cancellation of a second Bandung 
nference in Algiers after a military coup in Algeria in 
65;19 and the overthrow of the friendly Sukarno 
vernment in Indonesia by another military coup in the 
me year.?° 


evolutionary Isolationist State 


ith the advent of the Cultural Revolution in late 1966 
d early 1967, Chinese foreign relations underwent a 
rther radicalization, reflecting the heightened radical- 
of Chinese domestic politics. That radicalization, 
ich was reinforced by the chaos in China’s foreign af- 
irs bureaucracy, produced a nearly complete break of 
ina’s international diplomatic and economic ties. In 
e€ early part of the decade, China, though independent 
2m the two superpowers, had been actively involved in 
orld affairs; at the height of the Cultural Revolution, the 
RC turned almost completely inward, isolating itself 
om the rest of the world. 


7 Yahuda, op. cit., ch. 5; and Peter Van Ness, Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy, 
keley, CA, University of California Press, 1971. 

® Bruce D. Larkin, China and Africa, 1949-1970, Berkeley, Ca, University of California 
BSS, 1971, pp. 65-70. 

9 Yahuda, op. cit., pp. 161-62. 

© Taylor, op. cit.; ch. 2; and J. D. Armstrong, Revolutionary Diplomacy: Chinese Foreign 
icy and the United Front Doctrine, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1977, 
4. 
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Zhou Enlai shown with Guinean President Sekou Touré 
during the Chinese Premier’s tour of Africa in early 
1964. 


—Eastfoto. 


At home, the Cultural Revolution reflected the 
resurgence of utopian populist and egalitarian impulses 
that have traditionally provided a counterpoint to the 
predominantly hierarchical and authoritarian cast of 
Chinese politics and society. In international affairs, the 
Cultural Revolution represented the revival of yet 
another submerged strain of thought: a_ strongly 
xenophobic Chinese nativism, similar in some regards 
to the antiforeignism of the Boxer Rebellion at the turn 
of the century. The avowed domestic purpose of the 
Cultural Revolution was to prevent the institutionaliza- 
tion of privilege and elitism; in foreign affairs, it was to 
Safeguard the country against corrosive influences from 
abroad. The recall of every Chinese ambassador (save 
one in Cairo) during the Cultural Revolution was, in 
part, occasioned by the organizational chaos within the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.*? But, to an equally signifi- 
cant degree, it was also a symbol of the radicals’ desire 
to insulate China from the corruption of contact with 
foreigners. So, too, was the decline in China’s trade with 
the outside world, from $4.2 billion in 1966 to $3.8 
billion in 1968.22 

Chinese policy toward the Third world was redefined 
in ways that made the qualifications for membership in 


21 Melvin Gurtov, “The Foreign Ministry and Foreign Affairs in the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution,” in Thomas W. Robinson, Ed., The Cultural Revolution in China, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1971, pp. 313-66. 

22 China: International Trade, 1977-78, ER 78-10721, Washington, DC, National 
Foreign Assessment Center, Central Intelligence Agency, December 1978, p. 11. 
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the united front against the United States and the Soviet 
Union even more restrictive than in the early 1960's. 
Beijing thus stopped making appeals to established 
Third World governments, choosing to regard all of them 
as little more than political instruments of American im- 
perialism and Soviet revisionism. Even relations with 
North Korea became strained, as Red Guards accused 
Kim ll-song of “revisionism’;23 and practically the only 
governments with which China remained friendly were 
those of Albania and North Vietnam. Beijing encour- 
aged Maoist insurgents to carry out armed struggle 
against the governments of virtually every developing 
country, in order to create “storm centers of world 
revolution” throughout the Third World.24 In an 
analogue to China’s own Communist revolution—and in 
accordance with the Maoist doctrine reemphasized by 
Lin Biao in 1965 in his “Long Live the Victory of People’s 
War’—armed insurgents were to seize control of the 
“countryside” of the world, surround the developed 
“cities,” and thus cause the collapse of both the Soviet 
Union and the West.25 


Reformist Semi-Aligned State 


By the end of the 1960’s, however, Chinese leaders 
concluded that the international isolation produced by 
the Cultural Revolution was becoming increasingly 
dangerous. Throughout the latter part of the decade, 
both China and the Soviet Union had reinforced the 
military forces deployed along their common frontier, 
thus introducing a military element into what had 
originally been a political and polemical conflict. 
Ultimately, in 1969, the two sides engaged in serious 
armed clashes over several small islands in the Ussuri 
River, which separates Chinese Manchuria from Soviet 
Siberia, as well as at other points along the Sino-Soviet 
frontier. Those clashes, plus the precedent of the Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia in August 1968, raised 
the possibility of a large-scale Soviet attack against 
China, in the name of preserving socialism in Beijing.26 

At the same time, the Chinese also concluded that the 
changing tide in the Vietnam War was producing a ma- 
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23 Chun-tu Hsueh, “Korea in China’s Policy,” in Chun-tu Hsueh, Ed., Dimensions of 
China’s Foreign Relations, New York, NY, Praeger, 1977, p. 134; and Robert A. Scalapino, 
“China and Northeast Asia,” in Richard H. Solomon, Ed., The China Factor, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1981, p. 185. 

24 “Excellent Situation: East Wind Prevails over the West Wind,” Renmin Ribao, Sept. 30, 
1967, in Peking Review, Oct. 20, 1967, pp. 26-28. 

*° Lin Piao [Lin Biao], Long Live the Victory of People’s War, Beijing, Foreign Languages 
Press, 1965. 

26 Thomas W. Robinson, The Sino-Soviet Border Dispute: Background, Development, 
and the March 1969 Clashes, RM-6171-PR, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, August 
1970; and Wich, op. cit. 


jor shift in the international balance of power, away fro 
the United States and toward the Soviet Union. It we 
clear to the Chinese leadership that the United State 
was losing its struggle in Vietnam and had decided ° 
disengage from the conflict. And a new America 
administration, under Richard Nixon, seemed willing | 
seek an accommodation with Beijing as a means | 
bolster what the Chinese considered a deteriorating L 
strategic position. i 
In this context, China began to redefine its foreig 
policy in the early 1970’s, taking three initiatives ths 
departed sharply from the isolation and radicalism ¢ 
the Cultural Revolution.?” First, over the opposition | 
some of China’s military commanders as well as of th 
radicals who had come to prominence during the Ct 
tural Revolution, Beijing began to explore the possibil t 
of an accommodation with the United States.28 The re 
tionale for this policy lay in the need to stabilize th 
situation along the Sino-Soviet frontier and to create | 
new global alignment to contain the Soviet Union, whic 
Chinese leaders viewed as rapidly becoming more am 
bitious and more powerful. Second, again over the of 
position of leftist leaders at home, Beijing abandone 
the radicalism that had served it so poorly throughot 
the 1960's, in favor of a kind of international reformi 
more in harmony with the thinking of most Third Worl 
governments.?? Instead of an international revolutior 
China began to propose sweeping, but more moderate 
changes in the international political and econom 
order, becoming, in short, a vigorous proponent of 
“new international economic order” (NIEO).2° Third, 
PRC rejected the economic autarky characteristic of th 
Cultural Revolution period and began to resume activ 
commercial transactions with the rest of the world, pa 
ticularly with the West.?! But largely because of the cor 
cern of radical leaders with the danger of economi) 
dependence on foreigners, the types of economic rela 
tionships in which China was willing to engage remainey 

27 On China's foreign policy in the 1970's, see Robert Sutter, Chinese Foreign Policy © 
After the Cultural Revolution, 1966-1977, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1978; and Gola 
Choudhury, China in World Affairs: The Foreign Policy of the PRC Since 1970, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1982. 

78 On the domestic debate over the accommodation with the United States, see Thom 
M. Gottlieb, Chinese Foreign Policy Factionalism and the Origins of the Strategic Triangle 
R-1902-NA, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, November 1977. 

22 On the debate over the abandonment of radicalism in favor of a more reformist 
approach to the international order, see Harry Harding, “The Domestic Politics of China’ 
Global Posture, 1973-1978,” in Thomas Fingar and the Stanford Journal of Internatio 
Studies, Eds., China’s Quest for Independence: Policy Evolution in the 1970s, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1980, pp. 93-146. 

3° China supported such measures as revision of the law of the sea, formation of 
international producers’ cartels, regional economic cooperation among developing 
countries, and the regulation or nationalization of multinational corporations. For analysis 
China's changing policy toward the Third World, see Harry Harding, “China and the T 


World: From Revolution to Containment,” in Solomon, op. cit., pp. 257-95. / 
3! China: International Trade, 1977-78, p. 11. 


iairman Mao Zedong welcomes US President Richard 
xon to Beijing in February 1972. 


| — Magnum. 
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Werely limited. The PRC would never accept, it was 
tid, foreign loans, foreign investment, or imported con- 
‘mer goods. 

‘Chinese foreign policy in the early and mid-1970’s 
7S Summarized in the “theory of the three worlds,” for- 
julated by Mao Zedong in February 1974 and pre- 
tinted publicly by Deng Xiaoping in a speech before the 
hited Nations General Assembly two months later.3% 
pcording to that dcctrine, the main characteristic of in- 
‘national affairs was the growing resistance of the 
pveloping countries (the Third World), supported by 
Je more developed countries of Eastern and Western 
rope and Japan (the Second World), against the 
‘onomic and political “hegemonism” of the two super- 
wers (the First World). All Second and Third World 
untries, regardless of their social or political systems, 
sre welcome to join Beijing in a united front against 
ese two superpowers. Opposition to hegemonism— 
ther than “people’s war” or “armed struggle’”—was 
yw viewed as the essence of a “progressive” foreign 
licy. 

Theoretically, therefore, China still considered both 
e United States and the Soviet Union as adversaries. 
t Beijing subtly incorporated its partial alignment with 
e United States into its formal foreign policy doctrine, 
st by reversing the order in which the two super- 
Dwers were listed so that the Soviet Union always ap- 


? For representative press accounts stressing these limits, see Radio Peking, February 
1977, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
ina (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), March 9, 1977, pp. E/9-14; and Peking 
lew, Feb. 25, 1977, pp. 16-18. 

8 “Speech by Teng Hsiao-p’ing [Deng Xiaoping], Chairman of Delegation of the People’s 

Dublic of China,” Peking Review, Apr. 12, 1974 (Supplement). 
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peared before the United States, and then by explicitly 
declaring that the Soviet Union represented the more 
“ferocious” and “treacherous” of the two.34 


Conservative Aligned State 


Developments both at home and abroad led to the 
further moderation of Chinese foreign policy in the late 
1970's. The purge of the “gang of four” in October 
1976, one month after the death of Chairman Mao 
Zedong, removed the leaders of the opposition to align- 
ment with the United States and to expanded economic 
relations with the West. The establishment of formal 
diplomatic relations between Beijing and Washington in 
December 1978 seemed, at least temporarily, to elimi- 
nate the Taiwan issue as an obstacle to the further 
improvement of Sino-American relations. And the con- 
tinuing expansionism by the Soviet Union and _ its 
allies—exemplified by the Vietnamese invasion of Cam- 
bodia in December 1978 and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan one year later—raised the threat of a Soviet 
diplomatic and military encirclement of China. As a 
result, Chinese leaders introduced significant modifica- 
tions into each of the three initiatives that had been 
adopted in the early and mid-1970’s, in ways that pro- 
duced a closer alignment between China and the 
United States, and that gave the impression that China 
had become, for all practical purposes, a status quo 
power. 

For example, by the end of the 1970's, references to 
the new international economic order had virtually 
vanished from the pages of Chinese media and from the 
speeches of Chinese statesmen. Instead, Beijing 
seemed more concerned with preserving the existing in- 
ternational strategic balance against the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union. The model that the PRC presented to. 
the developing world was not that of a self-reliant, inde- 
pendent China overcoming foreigners’ attempts at em- 
bargo and intimidation, as had been the case in the 
early 1970’s, but rather of a self-righteous China, wag- 
ing a punitive war against Vietnam for invading Cam- 
bodia in the service of Soviet hegemonism.?5 Moreover, 
China seemed to drop the United States from its list of 
hegemonic powers, leaving in that category only the 
Soviet Union and such proxy states as Cuba and Viet- 
nam. While Beijing never said so formally, some 


34 See, for example, the most authoritative exegesis of the theory of the three worlds: 
Editorial Department of Renmin Ribao, “Chairman Mao’s Theory of the Differentiation of 
the Three Worlds is a Major Contribution to Marxism-Leninism,” Peking Review, Nov. 4, 
1977, pp. 10-41. 

35 Harding, “The Domestic Politics of China’s Global Posture,” loc. cit. 
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Chinese scholars implied that the United States had, in 
effect, been so weakened by its experience in Vietnam 
that it was no longer an active imperialist power, but 
had fallen, like Britain and France before it, into the 
ranks of the Second World.7© 

Whatever Beijing’s informal assessment of American 
intentions and capabilities, it was clear that China was 
now willing to move into closer alignment with the 
United States on a number of issues. The two countries 
began to consult on a wide range of regional and global 
questions of common concern and to devise parallel or 
coordinated policies on such issues as Indochina and 
Afghanistan. They also initiated a limited cooperation on 
security problems, with the United States agreeing to 
relax its restrictions on the export of military technology 
to China, and China agreeing to establish a joint sur- 
veillance facility to monitor Soviet missile tests.37 The 
United States noted its interest in a “Secure and strong” 
China, and Deng Xiaoping spoke, just before his visit to 


36 For one full exposition of this view by a Chinese scholar then in the United States, see 
Hua Di, “Chinese Comprehensive Strategic Doctrine,” in The Role of Technology in 
Meeting the Defense Challenges of the 1980s, Stanford, CA, Northeast Asia—United States 
Forum on International Policy, Stanford University, November 1981, pp. 67-104. 


Deng Xiaoping at the UN iceners Assembly session in 
the autumn of 1974. 


—Biber/SIPA Press via Liaison. 


the United States in early 1979, of the need for China 
the United States, Japan, and Western Europe to buil 
a strong anti-Soviet united front.8 , 

Neither side expressed any interest in creating a fot 
mal military alliance comparable to the Sino-Soviet alli 
ance of 1950, seeming satisfied to remain, in the word! 
of the Carter Administration, “friends, rather thai 
allies.”32 But the two countries began increasingly t 
speak of their parallel international objectives and com 
mon foreign policy interests and worked to narrow (or 4 } 
least to tone down) their differences on remaining point 
of disagreement. All this amounted, if not to an alliance’ 
at least to a reasonably close alignment between Beijing 
and Washington. 

Finally, in the economic sphere, China significant 
relaxed restrictions on commercial relations with th 
West, having concluded that its economic and scientifi | 
modernization could be promoted better by cooperation, 
with the West than by self-reliance. The Chinese there 
fore began to explore a variety of economic relation) 
ships with the West that had previously been pro 
scribed, including joint ventures with foreign investors) 
management consulting contracts and licensing agreey 
ments with foreign firms; technical assistance fron 
intergovernmental organizations; and loans from com} 
mercial banks, foreign governments, and internationa 
financial institutions. By 1980, China’s foreign trad 
turnover totaled US$37.6 billion, nearly 10 times what 
had been a decade earlier;#° and it had gained accesi 
to nearly US$30 billion in credit from Western financié 
institutions.4! 


Reformist Independent Leanings | 


By the beginning of 1983, however, the policy of clos@ 
cooperation with the United States seemed to be under 
going significant modification. Every available indicatio 
suggested that the foreign policy orientation that Chin 
had adopted between 1979 and 1982 might be one @ 
the shortest-lived of all—as transient as the disastrou} 
radicalism during the Cultural Revolution. | 


7 
37 For more details on the strategic relationship between China and the United States, # 
see Harry Harding, “American Arms Sales to China and Taiwan: The Case for Caution,” 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, US 
Congress, The New Era in East Asia, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1981, pp. 285-300. : 
38 Time (New York, NY), Feb. 5, 1979, p. 34. 
39 Richard C. Holbrooke, “China and the U.S.: Into the 1980's,” Bureau of Public attain 
US Department of State, Current Policy (Washington, DC), No. 187, June 4, 1980, p. 3. 
4° China Business Review (Washington, DC), November-December 1982, p. 52. \ 
“) A. Doak Barnett, China’s Economy in Global Perspective, Washington, DC, Brookings 
Institution, 1981, pp. 143-49. / 
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To begin with, serious strains developed in Sino- - 


| erican relations. The immediate cause of the prob- 
wns between Beijing and Washington, of course, was 
> reemergence of the Taiwan issue. The Chinese 
spected the Reagan Administration of wishing to 
grade American relations with Taipei, which in effect 
4s tantamount to following a “two China” policy. The 
XC was also disappointed that recent develooments— 
> normalization of Sino-American relations in late 
78; the publication of Beijing’s position on the 
nification of Taiwan and the Mainland;*? and the ter- 
nation of the US-Taiwan Mutual Defense Treaty at the 
d of 1979—had not persuaded Taipei to begin nego- 
tions with Beijing over the future of the island. Thus, 
the fall of 1981, China began to demand that the 
hited States agree to a timetable for halting the sale of 
weapons to Taipei.*? 
n early 1982, the Reagan Administration responded, 
nouncing that it had decided not to sell an advanced 
ter aircraft, the so-called F-X, to Taiwan.44 Then, in 
gust 1982, China and the United States issued a joint 
Immuniqué in which the United States pledged that its 
jure arms sales to Taiwan would not exceed, in quality 
j quantity, the level that had been maintained since 
irmalization, and that it intended gradually to reduce 
se sales over an unspecified period of time. For their 
irt, while still refusing to renounce the use of force 
jainst Taiwan, the Chinese described their proposals 
a peaceful reunification of Taiwan and the Mainland 
jrepresenting a “fundamental policy.’’4° 
3ut there were deeper problems in the Sino-American 
ationship, as each side became increasingly con- 
ious of the limits on its relationship with the other. 
erican business was becoming aware of the limits on 
ide with China; American bankers, of China’s desire to 
jnimize its foreign indebtedness; and the American 
Jademic community, of the restrictions on academic 
Search in the PRC.*6 Chinese leaders were concerned 
ith the effects of rising protectionist sentiments in the 


“Message to Compatriots in Taiwan,” Jan. 1, 1979, in Beijing Review, Jan. 5, 1979, 
16-17. 

For a summary of these early Chinese demands, see Far Eastern Economic Review 

ing Kong), Nov. 20, 1981, pp. 8-9. 

The New York Times, Jan. 12, 1982, pp. 1, 8. For the Chinese reaction to the 
ision, see Xinhua [New China News Agency], Jan. 12, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 12, 
B2, p. B/1. 

“US-China Joint Communiqué,” Current Policy, No. 413, August 1982. 

American exports to China fell 4 percent between 1980 and 1981 (from US$3.8 
on to US$3.6 billion), and are projected to have fallen another 5 percent (to US$3.4 
on) in 1982. This was the result of an across-the-board reduction in Chinese imports, 
ever, and the US share of China’s overall trade continued to increase. See China 
biness Review, November-December 1982, p. 53. And while China received significant 

of credit from American and other Western banks, it drew down very little, 
ntaining one of the lowest debt-service ratios in the world. “The Benefits of Financial 

Mservatism,” ibid., January-February 1983, pp. 48-49. 
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Chinese Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping and US President 
Jimmy Carter in Washington in January 1979, shortly 
after establishment of full diplomatic relations between 
China and the United States. 


—James A. Parcell/ The Washington Post. 


United States on the future of Chinese exports to the 
US, and with the remaining controls on the export of ad- 
vanced American technology. And on issues ranging 
from the crisis in Poland to the stalemate on the Korean 
peninsula, both governments understood more clearly 
that there were differences in their national interests. As 
a result, unlike its predecessors—the Shanghai Com- 
muniqué of 1972 and the normalization agreement of 
1978—the agreement on arms sales to Taiwan did not 
restore much momentum to Sino-American relations. 
The spirit of euphoria that had characterized the rela- 
tionship in the previous decade is simply no longer 
there. 

Another factor also contributed to China’s reassess- 
ment of its foreign policy in 1981-82. In the Chinese 
estimate, the Soviet Union’s difficulties in Eastern 
Europe and Afghanistan, coupled with the resurgence of 
American military power under the Reagan Administra- 
tion, meant that Moscow was no longer capable of 
achieving the strategic breakthrough vis-a-vis the 
United States that Beijing had predicted in the late 
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1970’s. In Chinese analyses, the Soviet Union remained | 


the major threat to world peace and stability, but the 
threat of the “polar bear” was not described in as 
apocalyptic terms in 1982 as it had been a few years 
earlier. AS a consequence, the need for a united front 
against Soviet hegemonism had somewhat declined. 

Finally, Chinese leaders may well have been uneasy 
with their country’s growing reputation as a status quo 
power closely aligned with the United States. In part, 
they may have realized that the PRC was beginning to 
lose sympathy in the Third World, as it reduced its sup- 
port for the new international economic order, ordered 
its foreign policy around the single issue of opposition to 
the Soviet Union, and downplayed its differences with 
Washington on international issues. 

The official reassessment of Mao Zedong at the 6th 
Plenum of the 11th Central Committee of the CCP in 
late June 1981 may have provided the occasion for an 
airing of such views. Chinese leaders were doubtless 
looking for positive contributions that the Chairman had 
made in his later years to offset their negative assess- 
ment of the Cultural Revolution, which had created a 
“crisis of confidence” among so many Chinese youth. 
The “theory of the three worlds” was a good candidate 
for such a role, and it was, accordingly, endorsed by the 
CCP resolution on party history adopted in mid-1981, as 
was Mao’s desire to see China adopt an “independent 
and self-reliant” foreign policy.47 But this could only 
highlight the extent to which China had, over the 
preceding years, departed from the spirit of Mao’s 
original formulation. 

As a result of these considerations, signs of a signifi- 
cant reorientation of Chinese foreign policy appeared in 
late 1981 and throughout 1982. First, there were 
repeated assertions of Chinese independence from the 
United States. China, General Secretary Hu Yaobang 
declared in his report to the 12th party congress in 
September 1982, adheres to an “independent foreign 
policy,” and “never attaches itself to any big power or 
group of powers, and never yields to pressure from any 
big power.”4® Comprehensive statements of Chinese 
foreign policy began to refer to the United States once 
again as a hegemonic power and to list examples of 
American hegemonism alongside those attributed to the 
Soviet Union.4? 
se 


47 “Resolution on Certain Questions in the History of Our Party Since the Founding of the 
People’s Republic of China,” June 27, 1981, in FB/S-CHI, July 1, 1981, pp. K/1-38, esp. 
sections 22 and 30(3). 

48 Hu, loc. cit., p. 29. 

49 |bid. See also then Foreign Minister Huang Hua's speech to the 1982 session of the 
United Nations General Assembly: “China’s Position on Current World Issues,” Beijing 
Review, Oct. 11, 1982, pp. 14-18; and Wang Bingnan, “The Third World Is in the 
Ascendant and Full of Promise,” Renmin Ribao, Oct. 13, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 14, 
1982, pp. A/1-4. 


Beijing also resumed its official dialogue with Moscc 
which had been suspended since the Soviet Union’s} 
tervention in Afghanistan in 1979. China still insisted) 
major Soviet concessions as a prerequisite for progré 
in the negotiations, including the reduction of So 
forces along the Sino-Soviet frontier and the withdra 
of Soviet troops from Afghanistan and of Vietnameé: 
forces from Kampuchea. But the atmosphere that s) 
rounded the Sino-Soviet dialogue was more relax 
than on previous occasions. Hu Yaobang acknowledg) 
that China had ceased its criticism of the Soviet Unio 
domestic affairs and suggested that the two countr): 
look ahead toward the future rather than concentrate! 
the “minute details” of historical questions. And Vi 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen, China’s chief negotiat, 
suggested that the Soviet Union need not make conc 
sions on all of Beijing’s demands at once.®° | 

These developments permitted China to strike an ‘Y 
dependent” position between the two superpowers. |: 
one Chinese journal put it, the PRC will | 


totally oppose hegemony, no matter who seeks it 
where it is sought. .. . On the Afghan and Kampuche 
issues, both China and the United States oppose 
Soviet Union and Vietnam. . . . In another case, bai 
China and the Soviet Union oppose the United States) 
supporting Israeli aggression and the South Atricy 
apartheid rule. This does not mean that China “ allie 
with the United States under some circumstances, ¥ 
becomes a Soviet partner under other circumstance 
[Instead,] this precisely proves that. . . China is ind 
pendent of all the superpowers.®} | 
If China were to side with anyone, it would be with t 
Third World. “Socialist China,” Hu Yaobang sa 
“belongs to the Third World,” for it has “experienced t} 
same sufferings as most other Third World countri@ 
and... is faced with similar problems and tasks.’’52 
addition to the customary reports on Soviet expa! 
sionism, media accounts of Chinese foreign relaticy 
began once again to emphasize problems of Thi 
World development and to proclaim China’s support | 
a restructuring of the international economic order. 
symbolize China’s identification with the Third Worf 
Beijing has begun to describe the Taiwan question as | 


°° For Hu's position and a general outline of China's position, see Xinhua, Oct. 17, 
1982, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 18, 1982, pp. C/1-2. For Qian’s statement on the easing of 
China’s demands, see Die Presse (Vienna), Dec. 7-8, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 7, 1984 
p. C/1. ) 

°? Liaowang (Beijing), quoted in Xinhua, “Liaowang Publishes Article on China's 
Independent and Initiatory Diplomacy,” Oct. 20, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 21, 1982, 
pp. A/1-2. 

52 Hu, loc. cit., p. 31. 
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‘xample of the broader process of superpower interven- 
jpn in the developing world: a case of American 
fringement on the sovereignty of a Third World 
Ypuntry.°3 
Thus far, however, Chinese foreign economic rela- 
yns have undergone less change than has its geopoliti- 
il posture. To be sure, Chinese leaders have become 
Hicreasingly concerned about the effects of contact with 
Nie West on Chinese society. They blame the rise in 
Hplitical dissent at home, defections of Chinese to 
reign countries, growing corruption within the Chinese 
Jreaucracy, and even an increase in the crime rate at 
Vast partially on China’s wider relationship with the rest 
the world.°4 But they still seem eager to reap the 
Wenefits of China’s new “open door.” While placing in- 
reasing restrictions on unofficial and informal contacts 
2ween Chinese and foreigners, and reducing some op- 
jrtunities for Chinese to study abroad, Beijing has not 
nited the wide range of economic and commercial 
ansactions with the West that were inaugurated in the 
Hite 1970's.5° 


| 
1 
| 


| 3 Radio Beijing, Nov. 30, 1982, in FB/S-CHI/, Dec. 9, 1982, pp. A/3-5. 
14 Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), No. 60, October 1982, pp. 12-13, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 5, 
182, pp. W/1-4. 
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The new directions in Chinese foreign relations, 
therefore, might tentatively be summarized as a kind of 
“independent reformism.” In terms of its orientation 
toward the international system, China has decided to 
reassert its support for reform of the international 
economic and political order, although the practical 
steps it plans to take remain to be seen. In this regard, 
Beijing’s foreign policy, rhetorically at least, will be 
similar to that of the mid-1970’s. 

China’s relations with the two superpowers, however, 
may have little precedent. Unlike the late or even 
mid-1970’s, indications are that China will seek to avoid 
the impression that it is closely “aligned” with, or a part- 
ner of, the United States, and will attempt to strike a 
more independent posture. But the independence of 
the early 1980's will probably be very different from that 
of the early 1960’s, when it was China’s position to 
vigorously oppose the initiatives of both superpowers. 
China may feel that it is now possible to engage in an ac- 
tive diplomatic dialogue with both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and to pursue parallel policies with 


55 For a general overview of the restrictions, see The New York Times, July 31, 1982, 
p. 2. On the imprisonment of a Chinese journalist for passing “state secrets” to foreigners, 
see Los Angeles Times, Mar. 28, 1982. On the limitations on opportunities for study 
abroad, see ibid., May 27, 1982. 


hinese Premier Zhao Ziyang photographed in the People’s Republic of the Congo during his trip to Africa in early 


—Eastfoto. 
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Moscow on some issues and still join with Washington 
on others. As one Chinese writer has described this 
possibility: 


In the struggle between the Soviet Union and the United 
States for world hegemony, China may adopt a similar 
attitude with this or that superpower on this or that 
issue, and have a certain “point of meeting.” But its 
point of departure (in determining its position) is dif- 
ferent.5® 


What is more, it remains to be seen whether China will 
seek a true equidistance between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, or whether, as is more likely, its na- 
tional interests will lead it to find “points of meeting” 
with Washington more frequently than with Moscow.97 
Much will depend on the policies that the United States 
and the Soviet Union adopt on issues of interest to the 
Chinese, as well as on the overall strategic balance be- 
tween the two superpowers. 


Tactical Changes 


This brief overview of the complex history of PRC 
foreign relations suggests that there have, indeed, been 
several major changes in Chinese foreign policy. One of 
these changes has been cyclical: a gradual rise, fall, and 
rise again in the level of China's involvement with the 
rest of the world. China was closely integrated with the 
socialist bloc throughout most of the 1950's, began to 
turn inward in the early 1960's, shut itself off from the 
rest of the world at the height of the Cultural Revolution, 
revived its basic trading and diplomatic relationships in 
the early 1970's, and then developed a wide panoply of 
economic partnerships later in the decade. 

This cyclical pattern reflects the continuing impact of 
one of the most intense and enduring controversies in 
modern Chinese history. Ever since the mid-19th cen- 
tury, there has been vigorous debate among Chinese 
leaders and intellectuals concerning the degree to 
which modernization (or, to use the original Chinese 
term, “self-strengthening”) required China to import 
technology, institutions, and values from abroad. To 
some during the late Qing Dynasty (1644-1911), such 


eee 


5€ Liaowang, loc. cit., pp. A/1-2. As one Communist newspaper in Hong Kong described 
Beijing's new foreign-policy posture, China would oppose the hegemonism of both 
Superpowers, but also seek peaceful coexistence with each. “The Future of Sino-Soviet 
Relations Is Under Exploration,” Wen Wei Po, Oct. 7, 1982. in FBIS-CHi, Oct. 13, 1982, 
pp. W/1-2. 

*? Indeed, by denying that they plan to pursue “equidistance” in foreign affairs, the 
Chinese seem to be signaling that they will tilt more toward the United States than toward 
the Soviet Union. See Beijing Review, Jan. 24, 1983. p. 4 
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relations with the outside world were necessary if C | 
were to strengthen itself to the point that it could res | 
foreign encroachment and regain its national dignity. 
others, economic and cultural relations with foreign 
would only contaminate Chinese society, disrupt the | 
ternal Chinese political order, and reduce China’s © 
dependence and sovereignty. It would be better, th 
second group argued, to keep the foreigners away al 
gether and rely upon the restoration and rejuvenation: 
traditional Chinese culture to save the country.58 
This debate between ‘Westernizers” and “nativist} 
has had its counterpart in the People’s Republic as we 
More radical leaders, such as the “gang of four” in t 
late 1960's and early 1970's and, to a degree, Mg 
Zedong in certain periods of his life, have feared thy 
economic relations with the West—or even with t 
Soviet Union, as a “revisionist” country—would brif} 
with them “bourgeois” values and concepts that wot 
gradually erode China's commitment to pure, revoly 
tionary socialism. When radicals have been in power, # 
during the Cultural Revolution, they have implemen 
a policy of economic autarky and self-reliance. 
have also tended to emphasize a militant and 
posture toward China's adversaries, in the belief t 
such a stance would help maintain the levels of intern 
mobilization and commitment necessary to comb 
ideological decay. | 
More moderate leaders, in contrast, have consideré 
economic cooperation with more advanced countries 
be a prerequisite for the rapid modernization of t 
PRC's industry, agriculture, and military forces, there’ 
ensuring China’s security and sovereignty in a ho 
world. They believe that a strong central governme 
can enable China to avoid becoming dependent on a 
foreign power and to resist cultural contamination 
abroad. Thus, when more moderate leaders have bee 
in power, as in the early 1950's, the late 1970's, and th 
early 1980's, they have actively and willingly importe 
technology, capital, and even institutions and cultt 
from abroad. 
The rise and fall of Chinese autarky and isolation int 
1960's and early 1970's, therefore, is the story of tt 
rise and fall of radicalism and utopianism in Chine 
domestic affairs. Here, more than on any other di 
sion of China’s behavior in the international arena, 
is a direct and immediate connection between Chine 
domestic politics and its foreign policy. 
A second change in China’s foreign relations over rf 
last 30 years has been Beijing’s shift from East to Wes 


S$ For an overview of this long-standing dispute and its continuing impact, see Michel 
Oksenberg and Steven Goldstein, “The Chinese Political Spectrum,” Problems of | 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1974, pp. 1-13. 
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rt of a mass demonstration in Beijing on October 28, 1966, celebrating the successful launching of China’s first 


ssile equipped with a nuclear warhead. 


m alliance with the Soviet Union in the 1950’s to 
Znment with the United States, Western Europe, and 
joan in the late 1970’s, and to partial alignment with 
> West even today. Strategically, this reorientation of 
ina’s global posture involved a fundamental redefini- 
of China’s friends and adversaries. Economically, it 
ailed major shifts in Chinese trading patterns: in the 
e 1950’s, Beijing conducted about two-thirds of its 
de with the socialist bloc; in the late 1970's, it 
ected more than 90 percent of its trade to the West.°? 
But this realignment did not occur by a direct route. 
ina did not pass smoothly from alliance with the 
viet Union to alignment with the United States. |n- 
bad, it passed through a long intermediate period, 
ring which it asserted its opposition to both super- 
wers and identified itself with the Third World. 

hile it is clear that Beijing’s realignment was a reac- 
n to specific developments in its relations with the 
viet Union and the United States, it can also be 
derstood as a reflection of the changing international 
lance of power since World War Il. In the early 
stwar years, the United States enjoyed both eco- 
mic and military preeminence and sought to use that 
wer to contain and encircle its adversaries in Moscow 


China: International Trade, 1977-78, p. 11 


—Paolo Koch/Photo Researchers, 


and Beijing. By the end of the decade, however, 
Chinese leaders had concluded that the international 
balance had begun to shift. The launching of the Soviet 
sputnik led Mao to proclaim, in late 1957, that the “East 
Wind” was prevailing over the “West Wind.’ ® And the 
increasingly large number of newly independent coun 
tries in Asia and Africa in the late 1950’s and 1960’s in 
dicated, in Chinese eyes, the emergence of a potentially 
powerful counterweight to both superpowers, 

Although the shift in the military balance between the 
Soviet Union and the United States since the early 
1960’s contributed to China’s gravitation toward the 
West in the late 1970's, recent developments have led 
to a reappraisal of this position. Chinese leaders now 
believe that the international and internal difficulties of 
the Soviet Union, coupled with the increases in defense 
spending in the United States, have somewhat re 
dressed the strategic imbalance.®! Moreover, they 
believe that growing multipolarity is reducing the ability 


Mao made this assessment in a talk with Chinese students during his visit to Moscow 
in Novernber 1957, See Current Background (Hong Kong), No. 891, Oct. 8, 1969, p, 26 

£1 In the 1980's, according to one authoritative Chinese analysis, “the rough balarice of 
forces between the East and the West, especially between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, which came into existence during the 1970s, probably will be maintained.” Zhang 
Zhen and Rong Zhi, “Sore Observations or 


1982, pp. 16-22 


Soviet Détente,” Beijing Review, Oct, 14, 
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of either Washington or Moscow to dominate interna- 
tional affairs.©* Accordingly, they perceive the interna- 
tional situation as being more conducive, once again, to 
a posture of independence from both superpowers. 

A third change in China’s foreign relations since 1949 
has been a rise in China’s international status. From a 
position of weakness three decades ago, China has 
become, in Jonathan Pollack’s useful phrase, a “can- 
didate superpower,” both politically and economi- 
cally.®? In the early 1950's, for example, the PRC en- 
joyed formal diplomatic relations with only 12 countries 
outside the socialist camp and was denied repre- 
sentation in the United Nations. In the 1960’s, however, 
many of the newly independent nations of the Third 
World chose to recognize Beijing rather than Taipei. As 
a result of this and of the signs of Sino-American rap- 
prochement, by the fall of 1971, the People’s Republic 
was able to gain a seat in the United Nations, thereby 
replacing Taiwan as China’s representative to that body. 
By the end of 1982, Beijing had established diplomatic 
relations with 125 nations and claimed membership in 
most international economic organizations. 

There has been a similar increase in China’s economic 
activity. Since 1970, China’s international trade has 
been rising rapidly, both in absolute terms and as a pro- 
portion of the PRC's gross national product. In the 
1970's, China’s two-way trade increased nearly ten-fold, 
from around US$4 billion to about US$38 billion in cur- 
rent prices. Over the same decade, trade grew also 
from an estimated 3.5 pecent of China’s GNP to approx- 
imately 9.4 percent.®* Moreover, as its trade has grown, 
the PRC has become a significant trading partner of an 
increasing number of states. In 1981, China became 
the third largest importer of American goods in Asia 
(Japan and South Korea are first and second), And, in 
the same year, it was Japan's fifth largest trading part- 
ner, after the United States, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, 
and Australia.® 


seers 


® Xinhua, Dec, 20, 1982, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 20, 1982, pp. A/2-3; and Xinhua, Dec, 23. 
1982, In FBIS-CHI, Dec. 23, 1982, pp. A/1-3, 

® Jonathan D, Pollack, “China's Potential as a World Power,” P-6524, Santa Monica, 
CA, Rand Corporation, July 1980 

™ For GNP and trade figures for 1970, see Arthur G. Ashbrook, Jr., “China; Economic 
Policy and Economie Results, 1949 Fae 


in Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, The 
People’s Republic of China; An Economic Assessme nt, Washington, DC, US Government 


Printing Office, 1972, p. 5. The trade figures for 1980 are from China Business Review, 
November-December 1982, p, 51. Estimates of China's GNP in 1980 vary widely. Official 
Chinese figures place the country’s GNP at US$259,9 billion (China Business Revie Ww, 
November-December 1982); US government estimates place it at US$552 billion (Arthur 
G, Ashbrook, Jr., “China's Economic Moderniz ation and Long-Term Performance,” in Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, China Under the Four Modernizations, Part 1, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, p, 104.) The first figure would 
produce a trade/GNP ratio of 13,3 percent; the second, one of 6.8 percent, Following 
Dwight Perkins (“The International Conse. quences of China's Economic Deve lopment,” in 
Solomon, op. cit, pp, 114-36, | have used US$400 billion as an estimate of China’s GNP, 
yielding a trade/GNP ratio of 9.4 percent 
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A related development has been the globalization |) 
China’s foreign policy. In the early 1950’s, China 
preoccupied with the two superpowers, with Asia, ant | 
to a lesser degree, with the other Communist state} 
Later in the decade, Beijing showed a growing intere 
in the newly emerging countries of Africa and in th 
politics of the Middle East. In the early 1960's, as if} 
split with the Soviet Union widened, China began #) 
devote its attention to improving relations with Wester 
Europe and Japan. Today, Beijing has even begun # 
show interest in Latin American and Caribbean states} 
a part of the world that is most remote from Chinal 
security concerns. In this way, the focus of China) 
foreign policy has steadily spread outward from Asia 
include most of the world. In material terms, China me 
remain only a regional power, but in its foreign polic! 
the PRC has acquired a global scope. 

How has China been able to transform itself from 
Mao Zedong called a “semi-colony” to a “candidal 
superpower” in the space of 30 years? In part, it is t 
result of China’s sheer size: the PRC has the world! 
largest population and, not coincidentally, the world) 
largest standing army, third largest navy, and thin 
largest air force. The change is also due in part to thy 
substantial economic development that has occurrel 
since 1949, giving China, at about US$400 billion, t 
world’s sixth largest GNP, an industrial sector equal 
that of Japan in the early 1960's, and the world’s thir 
largest strategic nuclear force.®© Moreover, thes) 
resources are at the command of a powerful centra, 
government, a situation in sharp contrast to the politic: 
fragmentation of the country before 1949. 

Also, Chinese leaders have employed their availab 
material resources with great skill. Despite the PRC 
somewhat limited resources, China’s leaders ha\ 
throughout the years undertaken a surprisingly larg 
foreign economic aid program.®” Through their ability { 
impress and persuade both official and unoffici 
visitors, they have made their country a major com € 
tator on world developments. On numerous occasions 
in Korea, in the Taiwan Straits, along the Sino-Sovie 
and Sino-Indian frontiers, and in Vietnam—they 
shown a willingness and resolve to use their limited col 
ventional military resources in active support of 
foreign policy goals, even against more powerful adve 
saries. And, accurately or not, it is widely believed, b 


®° On the United States, see John Holdridge, “U.S. Relations with China,” Current Polld 
No, 297, July 16, 1981, p. 1. For Japan, see “Japan-China Trade Tops $10 Billion,” 
JETRO China Newsletter (Tokyo), No. 37, March-April 1982, p. 29. 

°° On China's GNP, see the discussion in fn, 64, On the comparison with Japan, see 
Perkins, loc. cit., pp. 115-17. 

*” Harding, “China and the Third World,” loc. cit. The most thorough study of China’s — 
foreign aid program is John F, Copper, China’s Foreign Aid, Lexington, MA, Lexington 
Books, 1976, 
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Asia and in other parts of the world, that China is likely 

become an increasingly significant force in world poli- 
2s over the rest of the century. 

These trends, to be sure, should not be overstated. 
n many dimensions of national power, China remains 
poor country, with a low GNP per capita, obsolescent 
dustrial technology, and relatively primitive weaponry. 
Nere are, as well, real limits to the speed with which 
nina can develop its economy and modernize its 
‘med forces. For the foreseeable future, China will re- 
ain an Asian, rather than a global, power. Nonethe- 
ss, China has been able to attain—and is likely to 
jaintain—a degree of influence in world affairs far 
#2yond what one might expect, based on the PRC’s ac- 
al material resources alone. 
The rise in China’s international status helps explain 
ne other change in China’s foreign relations: its transfor- 
lation from a revolutionary into a reformist—even, for a 
rief period, a conservative—state. For most of its first 
Wvo decades, China adopted a radical foreign policy, re- 
}cting the international political and economic order 
)minated by the United States. Since the Cultural 
Yevolution, however, China has emerged from its self- 
jolation and has gradually integrated into that order. 
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The early 1970’s marked China’s full entry into the inter- 
national political system, through its membership in the 
United Nations. By the end of the 1970’s, China 
became an active participant in the international 
economic system, which gave the PRC access to foreign 
capital, technology, and markets. 

Writing in World Politics in April 1974, the University 
of Chicago political scientist Tang Tsou suggested two 
preconditions for the deradicalization of the foreign 
policy of a revolutionary state such as China: first, it 
would have to come to perceive the existing interna- 
tional order as strong and enduring; and second, it 
would have to believe that it had acquired a “fair stake 
and a proper place” in that order.®® Both of these condi- 
tions now obtain. This is not to say that the People’s 
Republic will be a status quo power, for it sees much 
that should be reformed in international affairs. But 
China’s rising international status, and its integration 
into the international community, does explain why 
Chinese foreign policy is not as radical or disruptive as it 
was in the past. 


68 Tang Tsou, “Statesmanship and Scholarship,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), April 
1974, pp. 428-50. 
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A Chinese demonstration in 1969 against the Soviet 
“invasion” of Zhenbao Island (known in the Soviet Union 
as Damanskiy Island). 


—Eastfoto. 


Strategic Continuities 


As noted earlier, Chinese leaders tend to empahsize 
continuities, rather than change, in the PRC’s foreign 
relations since 1949. And indeed, through all the 
transformations that have occurred over the last 30 
years, four important basic continuities do emerge. Of 
these, none is more important than China’s concern 
with its security and sovereignty. In part, this reflects the 
modern history of China—a country that was the victim 
of repeated military pressure from foreign powers from 
the Opium Wars of the 1840’s and 1850's through the 
Sino-Japanese War of the 1930's and 1940's. Over the 
course of a century, this pressure resulted in numerous 
highly unfavorable developments: the extension of 
extraterritorial privileges to foreigners; the steady loss of 
territory around the periphery; the opening of China to 
foreign investment and to Western missionaries; the 
cession or lease of ports to foreign countries; and the 
division of China into informal “spheres of. influ- 
ence’—geographic areas in which individual nations 
claimed special privileges. Ultimately, the pressure 
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culminated in all-out war with Japan, as Japanes 
troops invaded first Manchuria, then China proper, iné 
attempt to turn China into a semicolony. j 
After 1949, China continued to be concerned abot} 
its security and sovereignty. Territories that were ong 
part of China, including Taiwan, Hong Kong, ani 
Macao, are at present ruled by authorities other tha} 
the government in Beijing. The two superpowers have! 
in succession, attempted to construct networks of base) 
and alliances in order to encircle China militarily anj 
isolate it diplomatically: first the United States, throug, 
the system of bilateral and multilateral alliances, an) 
then the Soviet Union, through its military relationship) 
with Afghanistan, Outer Mongolia, and Vietnam, and if} 
political links with India. China has, at various times 
faced direct threats to its security from all four points ¢ 
the compass: from Taiwan and the United States to th: 
east, the Soviet Union to the north, Vietnam to th) 
south, and India to the west. Few other major powef! 
have felt so threatened, for such a long period of time 
and by such powerful adversaries, as has China. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Chinese commen) 
tators would assign a high priority to Chinese securi 
and sovereignty. “We do not tolerate any encroachme 
on China’s national dignity or interests,” Hu Yaobanj) 
stated in September 1982. “Having suffered aggression 
and oppression for over a century, the Chinese peopl) 
will never again allow themselves to be humiliated 2 
they were before.”®? Nor is it surprising that Chir 
would place high priority on such issues as the unifice 
tion of Hong Kong and Taiwan with the Mainland. 
A second continuity is the consistent image Chinesy 
leaders have had of the underlying nature of interna) 
tional politics. It is an image of struggle: the rise @ 
hegemonic powers; the formation of a united front @ 
weaker powers against them; the eventual overexte 
sion of the hegemons’ power base as they encounter th 
determined resistance of the opposing united front; a 
their gradual decline into passivity. It is, in a way, 
volcanic theory of international affairs, dealing with thi} 
emergence, and ultimate extinction, of explosive threa 
to international peace and _ stability. According 
Chinese leaders ask a consistent set of questions as thell 
analyze international affairs. Which powers are rising} 
and becoming hegemonic? What are their strategies f 
global domination? What are their strengths and weal 
nesses? What united front can be mobilized agai 
them?7° 


69 Hu, loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 

7° The best analysis of the Chinese world view can be found in Davis B. Bobrow, Steve 
Chan, and John A. Kringen, Understanding Foreign Policy Decisions: The Chinese Case, 
New York, NY, Free Press, 1979. 


As a result, the Chinese have always placed their own 
curity and sovereignty in a global context. Rather than 
=w their security concerns purely in regional terms, 

Ney have tended to see them as part of the broader 
obal strategy of the hegemonic power(s) of the mo- 
ent. Thus, according to the Chinese world view, once 

fe United States lost its bid to maintain hegemony over 

i rest of Asia, Washington was ready to come to terms 
th Beijing. Similarly, Chinese leaders viewed the 

bviet threat to China in the late 1970’s and early 

80's as part of a global strategy: three southward 

- Spapetaelie the Middle East, Africa, and Southeast 
sia—that were designed to isolate China and place a 
ranglehold on the flow of strategic materials to Japan 
qd Western Europe.’! 

‘The globalism of Chinese foreign policy doctrine can 

® traced to several mutually reinforcing sources. From 


1} For one representative article, see Qi Ya and Zhou Jirong, ‘“Expansionist Soviet Global 
fategy,” Beijing Review, June 22, 1981, pp. 22-25. 
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traditional China comes the perception of a single world 
of “all under heaven,” one that can be comprehended 
by a single doctrine of governance and organized 
through a single system of relationships. From Leninism 
comes the theory of global imperialism and the concept 
of a united front against it. And from the earliest days of 
Chinese Marxism comes the conviction that Chinese 
history represents not an exception to universal patterns 
of development, but rather a direct reflection of them. 

China’s concern with its own security has not, how- 
ever, led it to seek allies in a continuous or unquestion- 
ing way. Indeed, a third continuity in Chinese foreign 
policy—one touched upon at several points in this ar- 
ticle—is China’s ambivalence about turning abroad for 
economic assistance, advanced technology, modern in- 
stitutions, or military support. Even those Chinese 
leaders who have advocated doing so have often 
warned that China might lose its traditional cultural 
values, or become economically and culturally depend- 
ent upon its foreign patrons. In the same way, despite 


reated by China near Hong Kong to attract foreign investment. 


—Photoreporters. 
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the ancient tradition of “using barbarians to control bar- 
barians” (yi-yi-zhi-yi), contemporary Chinese leaders 
have often been skeptical about the reliability of using 
one foreign power as a diplomatic counterweight 
against another. As a result, China has tended to be a 
somewhat querulous ally, suspicious that its major ally 
might decide to reach an accommodation with the com- 
mon enemy, sacrificing China’s national interests in the 
process. 

Thus, although China has undergone cycles of align- 
ment and isolation, the center of gravity of modern 
Chinese politics is a commitment to strategic independ- 
ence and economic self-reliance. These principles re- 
quire that China, while engaged in economic and 
strategic relationships with stronger powers, take care 
to preserve the initiative, protect its sovereignty, and en- 
sure its own independence of action. As one overview of 
Chinese foreign policy in late 1982 put it, 


our right to maintain independence and keep the ini- 
tiative in our own hands is the fruit from ground irrigated 
with the blood of numerous martyrs. It is the most 
precious thing in the world. No one can damage it.’2 


While mistrustful of stronger allies, China has sought 
to identify itself with what it considers to be weaker “pro- 
gressive” forces abroad and to encourage these forces 
to join in a united front against the hegemonic powers of 
the moment. On occasion, as during the Cultural Revo- 
lution, Beijing has defined “progressivism” extremely 
narrowly, to include only a handful of radical Maoist in- 
surgency movements. More commonly, China has 
believed all (or at least most) Third World governments 
to constitute this international progressive force. This 
reflects not only China’s reading of Marxism-Leninism, 
but also its strong sense of a common experience with 
the other developing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Together, China’s mistrust of larger powers 
and its orientation toward the Third World have led it to 
identify itself more as one of the developing countries of 
the Third World than as a member of either the socialist 
bloc or the Western camp. 

And yet, China has often appeared to be somewhat 
aloof and detached from the very causes it espouses. 
Even during the radicalism of the 1960’s, China as- 
signed relatively few resources to the support of friendly 
revolutionary movements abroad. As part of its support 
for a new international economic order in the 1970's, 
Beijing promoted the formation of producers’ cartels 
and cooperation among Third World countries; at the 
same time, however, the PRC refused to join either 
a es a Lol a 

72 Radio Beijing, Nov. 30, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 9, 1982, p. A/5. 
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OPEC or the “Group of 77” (a coalition of 120-od 
developing countries that support the NIEO). China e 
plains its reticence in terms of the PRC’s limited materie 
resources and a desire to avoid detailed involvement i 
contentious issues that might split the united front the 
the Chinese wish to form.’ But perhaps the deeper e 
planation is China’s underlying desire for independenc 
of action. That same force that prevents Beijing from e 
fecting too close an alignment with either superpowe 
has also prevented it from forging too close a relatio 
ship with the Third World. 

A final continuity worthy of note is China’s toughnes 
and self-confidence in its international behavior, even | 
dealing with more powerful adversaries. Indeed, th 
PRC is one of few countries that have been willing t 
declare their open opposition to both the United State 
and the Soviet Union. While showing flexibility in its day 
to-day diplomacy, the People’s Republic of China ha 
displayed a rigid attachment to its basic principles an 
goals. It states forceful and well-articulated positions 0 
virtually every major international issue, from Soviet 
American relations to regional conflicts within the Thir 
World. Whether this reflects pride in China’s history an 
culture, faith in the innate strength of a billion people, ¢ 
confidence in the accuracy of judgments made i 
accordance with official Marxist-Leninist doctrine, th 
Chinese government has usually conveyed a sense ¢ 
determination and certitude that few other government 
have matched. 


New Directions? 


China’s foreign policy since 1949, then, has co 
tained elements of both change and continuity. | 
degree of involvement with the rest of the world, its po: 
tion in the ongoing confrontation between the Sovie 
Union and the United States, its international status an 
influence, and its relative satisfaction with the prese 
international system have all undergone significa 
change over the last 30 years. At the same time 
Chinese leaders continue to view international politics 4 
a struggle for hegemony among the superpowers 
view that has persistently impelled Beijing to seek wa 
of preserving China’s security and sovereignty, to tree 
stronger allies with a good measure of mistrust, and t 
orient the PRC principally toward the other developir 
countries of the Third World. 

What has remained relatively constant thus far, | 
other words, are the fundamentals of China’s foreig 


73 On China’s aloofness from the Third World, see Samuel S. Kim, China, the United 
Nations, and World Order, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1979, ch. 9. 


Olicy: its basic organizing principles, its general goals, 
nd its style. What has changed, in contrast, are China’s 
»olicies toward specific issues and its relationships with 
varticular countries. 

The question for the future is not whether similar 
hanges will occur, for they are certain to do so. Rather, 
e issue is whether the continuities will change. As 
hinese politics continue to cast aside the constraints of 
octrine and move toward greater pragmatism, will the 
asic organizing principles of Chinese foreign policy— 
je concern with hegemonism and united fronts—also 
e modified? As China attains greater international 
tatus, achieves stronger military power, and assumes 
n even more active role in the international economy, 
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will its obsession with security and sovereignty gradually 
decline? If so, will these defensive goals be replaced by 
a more relaxed attitude toward the rest of Asia, or by 
more assertive, even expansionist, objectives? And, as a 
new generation of leaders comes to power—leaders 
who reached maturity after the birth of the People’s 
Republic—will they maintain the same style as their 
predecessors: the same mistrust of stronger partners, 
the same empathy with the Third World, the same self- 
confidence? 

No one can answer these questions with certainty. 
But the continuities are not superficial. They are deeply 
rooted in the historical experience of generations of 
Chinese. Change may come, but it will not come easily. 
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Sino-Soviet 


By William E. Griffith 


making overtures to Beijing in 1964, China has 

begun to respond significantly.! The result has 
been a new set of negotiations—begun in October 1982 
and resumed this March.2 Why has Chinese policy 
changed? What are Soviet calculations? What is likely to 
result from the renewed talks? 


EF: the first time since Leonid Brezhnev began 


Toward Negotiations 


In order to understand this latest phase of Sino-Soviet 
relations, one must go back briefly to 1979. In that year, 
Beijing refused to renew the 1950 Sino-Soviet treaty of 
alliance but agreed to a Soviet proposal for general 
Sino-Soviet negotiations—that is, talks not limited to 
border issues. Since 1969, the Chinese had insisted 
that Moscow acknowledge certain islands—notably one 
across from Khabarovsk—and some land in the Pamirs 
to be “disputed territories,” and also insisted that the 
USSR evacuate them, before Beijing would negotiate an 
agreed frontier on the basis of what it termed the “une- 


' For background, see Herbert J. Ellison, Ed., The Sino-Soviet Conflict. A Global 
Perspective, Seattle, WA, University of Washington Press, 1982, pp. 131-45 and 355-71; 
Kenneth G. Lieberthal, Sino-Soviet Conflict in the 1970s: Its Evolution and Implications for 
the Strategic Triangle, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, R-2342-NA, July 1978; 
and Donald S. Zagoria, Ed., Soviet Policy in East Asia, New Haven, CT, Yale University 
Press for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1982. 

2 The New York Times, Mar. 2, 1983. 


Mr. Griffith is Ford Professor of Political Science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge, MA) 
and Adjunct Professor of Diplomatic History at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 
(Medford, MA). He is the author of numerous works on 
the foreign relations of Communist states, including 
three on Sino-Soviet relations and, most recently, The 
Super-Powers and Regional Tensions: The USSR, the 
United States, and Europe (1982). 
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qual” Russian-Chinese 19th-century treaties. (In fac 
the Soviets had withdrawn their forces from all the 
islands in the Ussuri except the one across from 
Khabarovsk.)? According to a later official Soviet ac 
count,* not disputed by the Chinese, Beijing, citing the 
military threat “from the North and South,” made the 
following demands in 1979: (1) a cutback of Sovi 
troop deployment on the Chinese frontier to the leve 
maintained under Khrushchev; (2) withdrawal of all: 
Soviet troops from the Mongolian People’s Republi 

and (3) the end of Soviet aid “in any form” to Vietnar 
In sum, Beijing demanded that Moscow abandon all its’ 
geopolitical instruments of pressure on China witho 
receiving anything in return. 

The USSR, according to this Soviet account, rejected: 
these Chinese demands and tabled a draft joint Sinc 
Soviet declaration, which (1) denounced “hegemony” 
favorite Chinese charge against the Soviets) by eith 
side; (2) proposed a mutual end to unfriendly propagaf 
da; (3) provided for regular Sino-Soviet meetings, | 
cluding summit meetings; and (4) endorsed expansic 
of trade and of scientific, technical, and cultur 
exchanges. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in late Decemb 
1979 stalled matters for a spell. On January 20, 198 
the Chinese declared that the invasion had made con 
tinued Sino-Soviet negotiations “inappropriate.” 

More than a year later, on March 7, 1981, Mosec 
proposed to the Chinese a series of “confidence 
building measures,” in which Japan, North Kore 
South Korea, and the United States could all pa 
ticipate. Moscow stated that it had approached all thes 


3 Lieberthal, op. cit., p. 148. 

4M. S. Ukraintsev (a pseudonym for Mikhail Kapitsa, then Chief of the First Far East 
Department of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs and now Deputy Foreign Minister), 
“Soviet-Chinese Relations: Problems and Prospects,” Problemy dal’nego vostoka (Mosco 
No. 2, 1982, pp. 15-24; a complete and accurate English-language translation was 
published in Far Eastern Affairs (Moscow), No. 3, 1982, pp. 15-24. 
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An officer of the People’s Liberation Army stands in 


Manzhouli, a city on the Chinese border with the Soviet 


Union in 1980. 


— Howard Simons/The Washington Post. 


countries, except South Korea, in this regard.® The 
Chinese did not reply officially, but the Chinese press 
made clear that this was unacceptable. 

Nevertheless, in early 1981, Mikhail Kapitsa, then 
Chief of the First Far Eastern Department of the Soviet 
foreign ministry, twice visited Beijing privately and saw 
some officials in the Chinese foreign ministry.° The 
general level of Soviet polemics against China also 
declined somewhat, even though strong attacks against 
Beijing continued to appear in some important party 
and specialized journals.? Chinese athletes began to 
compete with their Soviet counterparts in various inter- 
national sports events, and in November 1981, even 
participated in a Moscow meet. (Shades of “ping-pong 
diplomacy”!) 


5 Ibid. 
® Nayan Chanda, “Brezhnev breaks the ice,” Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 
Apr. 2-8, 1982, pp. 12-13, at p. 13. 
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In late 1981, notably in an October 10 speech by Hu 
Yaobang, General Secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), a new ideological formulation of Chinese 
foreign policy began to appear, emphasizing its “‘inde- 
pendence.” The new formulation contained the usual 
heavy criticism of “hegemonism” (read the Soviet 
Union), but it included some criticism of “imperialism” 
(read the USA) as well. Thus, the interaction of Sino- 
Soviet and Sino-American relations, clear since 1971, 
was reversing direction, toward less unfavorable Sino- 
Soviet and less favorable Sino-American relations. 

On September 25, 1981, Moscow proposed resum- 
ing border negotiations, and on December 16, Moscow 
proposed regular scientific and technological ex- 
changes. On December 25, Beijing agreed to the latter 
in principle, but added that these exchanges should be 
postponed indefinitely.2 However, on January 8, 1982, 
Li Xiannian, the number three Chinese leader, declared 
in an interview that Sino-Soviet differences were pri- 
marily about state, not ideological issues; that China 
posed no preconditions for Sino-Soviet negotiations, 
although the border, troop, Afghanistan, and Indochina 
issues would have to be discussed; and that the United 
States was “always an imperialist country,” with whom 
China did not have “intimate relations.”!° That same 
month, a Soviet China specialist, Sergey Tikhvinskiy, 
visited Beijing as the guest of the Soviet ambassador.!? 
On February 3, 1982, Moscow yet again proposed the 
resumption of border negotiations,!* and on February 9, 
the Soviets suggested annual exchanges of students 
and teachers for language training. 

The Chinese response was moderately forthcoming. 
Polemics against the Soviets continued, but with 
decreasing intensity.!? Moreover, in March 1982, China 
played host to Maxime Gremetz, a leading official of the 


7 See, e.g., O. Borisov (a pseudonym for Oleg Rakhmanin, First Deputy Chief of the 
CPSU Central Committee’s Department for Liaison with Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
Socialist Countries), “Some Aspects of China’s Policy,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 6, 

April 1981; B. Pyshkov and B. Starostin, “A Spiral of Treachery,” ibid., No. 12, August 
1981, pp. 73-82 (Pyshkov is a sector chief, dealing with France and Portugal, in the 
CPSU Central Committee's International Department); and O. Viadimirov, “The Sixth 
Plenum of the CC of the CCP and Beijing’s Current Policy,” ibid., pp. 84-91. 

® Hu Yaobang speech in Beijing in commemoration of the 70th anniversary of the 1911 
revolution, in Beijing Review, Oct. 19, 1981, pp. 14-21, at p. 19. For a broader historical 
analysis of “independence” as a theme in Chinese foreign policy, see the companion piece 
by Harry Harding in this issue. 

2 Ukraintsev, loc. cit., p. 22. 

10 Jn an interview in Beijing with a group of West European journalists; see L’Unita 
(Rome), Jan. 8, 1982. 

11 Kx. (Ernst Kux), “Brezhnev Courts Beijing,” Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Mar. 30, 1982. 

12 Ukraintsev, loc. cit., p. 22. 

13 See, e.g., Sun Fusheng, “Soviet Expansion in Southeast Asia,” Honggi (Beijing), 

Feb. 1, 1982, pp. 46-48, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Feb. 18, 1982, pp. C/1-4; and Shu Gang, 
“The Characteristics of the Soviet Hegemonist Strategy of Expansion,” Renmin Ribao 
(Beijing), Feb. 20, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 22, 1982, pp. C/1-3. 
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French Communist Party (PCF).!4 This visit prepared 
the ground for a visit later that year by PCF head 
Georges Marchais, during which relations were re- 
sumed between the Chinese and French Communist 
parties.!5 This was the first time since the Sino-Soviet 
split that Beijing resumed party relations with a pro- 
Soviet Communist party. (The CCP had earlier resumed 
party relations with the Eurocommunist Italian and 
Spanish parties in part because of the fact that by 1982 
the Soviet and Italian parties were increasingly involved 
in mutual polemics.?®) 

Brezhnev renewed his overtures to Beijing on March 
24, 1982, at Tashkent. He declared that Moscow did 
not deny that China was Socialist, indicating that 
ideological differences were no longer an important 
issue. He again proposed border negotiations and 
confidence-building measures. But Brezhnev still in- 


14 Manuel Lucbert from Beijing in Le Monde (Paris), Mar. 7-8, 11, 1982. 
‘5 Lucbert from Beijing in ibid., Oct. 19, 1982; Hu Yaobang in Xinhua in English, 
Oct. 17, 1982, in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 18, 1982, p. C/1. 
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A Soviet military unit in Afghanistan. 
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sisted that these not be “‘to the detriment of third coun- 


tries,” i.e., he would make no concessions on Mongolia, 


Afghanistan, or Indochina.!”? The Chinese rejected his 
overtures a week later.}8 


16 Joan Barth Urban, “The Impact of the Sino-Soviet Dispute in Western Europe,” in 
Ellison, op. cit., pp. 295-324, and her more detailed treatment in “Moscow and the PCI in 
the 1970s: Kto Kovo?” Studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Summer- 
Autumn 1980, pp. 99-167, and Kevin Devlin, “The Challenge of the ‘New 


Internationalism,'” in Ellison, op. cit., pp. 146-71. For recent CPSU-PCI polemics, see the | 
statement by the PCI Direzione in L’Unita, Dec. 30, 1981; various subsequent statements | 


in ibid., translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Western Europe 


(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-WEU), Jan. 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, and 25, 1982; articles 
from Pravda (Moscow) and Kommunist, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Jan. 25 and Feb. 16, 
1982; “Once Again Concerning the Positions of the PC! Leadership,” Kommunist, No. 4, 
March 1982; S. |. Vasil’tsov, A. A. Galkin, and T. T. Timofeyev, “Italian Problems,” 
Rabochiy klass i sovremennyy mir (Moscow), No. 3, 1982. See also Pyshkov and Starostin, 
loc. cit., p. 81 (re normalization of relations between Beijing “and some Communist 
parties” serving the interests of US imperialism). | have profited from conversations in 
Rome in May 1982 and in Moscow in September 1982 and from many discussions with 
Professor Urban, who is now finishing a history of CPSU-PCI relations. 

17 Moscow television in Russian, Mar. 24, 1982, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 25, 1982, 
pp. R/1-7, at p. R/7; for analysis, see Kx. (Ernst Kux), loc. cit. 

18 Qian Qichen in Xinhua, Mar. 26, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 26, 1982, p. C/1. 
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es Marchais, Secretary General of the French 
Bpommunist Party, is received in Beijing by Premier 
Zhao Ziyang during an October 1982 visit in which rela- 
‘tions between the Chinese Communist Party and the 
pro-Moscow French party were returned to a friendly 
basis. 


—Thierry Campion/Gammaz-Liaison. 


However, the trend toward Sino-Soviet détente con- 
‘tinued. In March, Chinese athletes again competed in 
Moscow.!? In May, Kapitsa made another “private” visit 
to Beijing. ri On May 20, Pravda deste a highly 


group of Soviet athletes competed in Beijing.2? Several 
‘new groups of Chinese athletes competed in Moscow. 
‘The volume of Sino-Soviet trade began to increase. 

Although Soviet policy increasingly emphasized 
‘détente with China, two articles published in early 1982 
iby leading Soviet officials concerned with Sino-Soviet 
relations suggested some internal Soviet differences on 
this question. The articles were written, under pseudo- 
nyms, by Mikhail Kapitsa and by Oleg Rakhmanin. The 
former took a more positive view of Sino-Soviet relations 
ithan did the latter, and differentiated, as the latter did 


19 Xinhua from Moscow in English, Mar. 27, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 29, 1982, p. C/3. 
20 AFP from Beijing, May 20, 1982 and May 21, 1982, in FB/S-CH/, May 21, 1982, 
p. C/2. 

21 During 1982, Kommunist and other authoritative Soviet organs largely ceased 
publishing violent polemics against China. For an exception, see a strong attack on 
Chinese policy in Vietnam, in S. Afonin’s review of a Soviet history of the Vietnam 
Communist Party, Kommunist, No. 5, March 1982, p. 117. 

22 Radio Moscow in Mandarin to China, Mar. 5, 1982, FB/S-SOV, Mar. 9, 1982, p. B/1. 

23 Xinhua in English, June 7, 1982, in FB/S-CHI/, June 10, 1982, p. C/1. 
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not, between Deng Xiaoping and his (unnamed) less 
anti-Soviet opponents within the CCP leadership.24 

By this time, the long, hard Sino-American negotia- 
tions in Beijing over the Taiwan issue were reaching 
their climax. The result was an August 17 Sino-US com- 
muniqué. The United States declared that it looked for- 
ward to reduction and “resolution” of arms sales to 
Taiwan, but set no date for this. China indicated that it 
strove for a “peaceful” resolution of the Taiwan issue. 
However, Beijing and Washington thereafter interpreted 
the communiqué differently on those issues.?5 

That the Sino-US communiqué did not reverse, or 
even arrest, the gradual improvement in the atmos- 
phere of Sino-Soviet relations was made clear by the 
August visit of Kapitsa’s Chinese opposite number, Yu 
Hongliang, to Moscow, as a “guest of the Chinese am- 
bassador.” 2° This visit probably concluded preparations 
for resumption of general Sino-Soviet negotiations. 

The advent of negotiations was further indicated by 
the September 4 speech of Hu Yaobang to the 12th 
CCP Congress, which set forth at the most authoritative 
level the new “independent” Chinese foreign policy line: 
concentration on the Third World, although not on 
Chinese leadership of it; and condemnation of both the 
USSR and the US as “hegemonic” powers.?” The 
speech demanded deeds, not only words, from the 
USSR; at the same time, it strongly criticized US policy 
toward Taiwan. Beijing’s tilt toward the United States, at 
least in terms of ideological formulae, seemed to have 
ended. (As we shall see, however, this is probably not 
the case.) 

In a September 26 speech at Baku, Brezhnev again 
repeated his overtures to Beijing.2® At this juncture, 
however, Chinese Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang was tell- 
ing Japanese Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki that “Soviet 


24 For Kapitsa, see Ukraintsev, loc. cit.; for Rakhmanin, see O. B. Borisov, “The Situation 
in the PRC and Some Tasks of Soviet Sinology,” Problemy dal’nego vostoka, No. 2, 1982, 
pp. 3-14 (a complete and accurate translation was published in Far Eastern Affairs, No. 3, 
1982, pp. 3-14). Rakhmanin was presumably also the senior author of Sovetsko-kitayskiye 
otnosheniya, Moscow, Mysl’, 1971, trans. as Soviet-Chinese Relations, 1945—1970, 
Bloomington, IN, University of Indiana Press, 1975. 

Previous articles by Kapitsa also gave detailed Soviet accounts of the progress of Sino- 
Soviet relations, but showed no signs of differentiating among the Chinese leaders. See 
M. Ukraintsev, “An Act that Runs Counter to the Interests of Peace and Socialism,” Far 
Eastern Affairs, No. 2, 1980, pp. 12-29, and “Entering the Fourth Decade (Notes on the 
PRC's Foreign Policy),” ibid., No. 4, 1981, pp. 46-66. Other articles by Rakhmanin were 
equally anti-Chinese. See O. Borisov, “The Chinese Revolutionary Forces’ Mighty 
Bridgehead,” ibid., No. 4, 1980, pp. 26-38, and “The 26th CPSU Congress and Some 
Problems of Studying the History of China,” ibid., No. 4, 1981, pp. 3-11. 

25 For the text, see Beijing Review, Aug. 23, 1982, pp. 14-15, and Department of State 
Bulletin (Washington, DC), October 1982, p. 20. For the continuing Sino-US controversy 
on the communiqueé’s interpretation, see Robert A. Scalapino, “Uncertainties in Future 
Sino-US Relations,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Fall 1982, pp. 681-96, at p. 690. 

2¢ The New York Times from Beijing, Sept. 22, 1982. 

27 For the text, see Beijing Review, Sept. 13, 1982, pp. 11-40, at pp. 29-33. See also 
Huan Xiang, “Adhere to Independent Foreign Policy,” ibid., Nov. 15, 1982, pp. 21-23. 

28 Radio Moscow in Russian, Sept. 26, 1982, in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 27, 1982, pp. R/8-13. 
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hegemonism has not changed.”29 In his last major 
speech, delivered to a group of high military officials on 
October 27, 1982, Brezhnev again repeated his desire 
for Sino-Soviet normalization. This time he spoke of 
nuanced changes in Chinese policy: although there had 
been no “radical changes,” he said, “the new things 
which appear must not be ignored by us.’’3° 

Sino-Soviet negotiations began in October 1982 in 
Beijing at the level of deputy foreign ministers: Leonid 
I’ichév and Qian Qichen. The substantive differences 
remained the same as in 1979, except that the Chinese 
now also demanded Soviet evacuation of Afghanistan. 
Indications were that the Soviets were more likely to 
make some concessions on the border troop issue than 
on Indochina. Conversely, Beijing seemed more in- 
terested in Soviet concessions on the latter issue.?! 

In early November 1982, Brezhnev’s funeral provided 
the opportunity for the highest public level of Sino-Soviet 
cordiality since 1963. The then Chinese foreign minis- 
ter, Huang Hua, attended. He was ostentatiously wel- 
comed by Andropov and thereafter by Andrey Gromyko; 
Soviet and Chinese press items about these meetings 
were almost friendly. On November 16, the day that 
Huang met with Gromyko, a senior Soviet official—V. G. 
Afanas’yev, editor-in-chief of Pravda and a full member 
of the CPSU Central Committee—told Japanese journal- 
ists in Moscow that the USSR and China might agree to 
mutual troop reductions on their borders.33 Huang— 
who before leaving for Moscow, had praised Brezhnev’s 
contribution to the improvement of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions—declared upon returning to Beijing that he was 
“optimistic” about future Sino-Soviet negotiations.34 
(That Huang was replaced as foreign minister shortly 
thereafter was not, in retrospect, a sign of change in 
Sino-Soviet relations.) 

Yet in January 1983, New Times, a Moscow foreign 
propaganda organ, published a long criticism of the 
Chinese position on the border issue.35 Moreover, Mos- 
cow continues to reject any discussion of “third country” 
issues: i.e., Soviet relations with Afghanistan, Mongolia, 
Kampuchea, or Vietnam. Since 1979, Moscow has con- 
sistently told Beijing that any Chinese demands con- 


ee 


29 Christopher Wren from Beijing in The New York Times, Sept. 28, 1982. 

3° Quoted from excerpts in ibid., Oct. 28, 1982. 

3! Conversations in Moscow and Beijing in August and September 1982. 

32 Beijing Review, Nov. 22, 1982, pp. 8-9; TASS in Russian, Nov. 16, 1982, and Xinhua 
in English from Moscow, Nov. 16, 1982, in FBIS-SOV, Nov. 17, 1982, p. B/1; Lawrence 
Sherwin, “Significant Developments in Sino-Soviet Relations Following Brezhnev's Death,” 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 467/82, Nov. 22, 1982. 

8 Kyodo in English from Moscow, Nov. 16, 1982, in FBIS-SOV, Nov. 16, 1982, p. B/1; 
The New York Times, Nov. 18, 1982. 

** Xinhua in English, Nov. 18, 1982, in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 18, 1982, p. B/1. 

35 Observer, “What Is the Purpose?” New Times (Moscow), No. 3, January 1983, 
pp. 12-14. 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko in Moscow in 
November 1982 at the time of Leonid Brezhnev’s 


funeral. 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 


cerning these countries should be discussed directly 
with them, since Moscow would not discuss them bilat- 
erally with Beijing. In general, however, Andropov 
seems to be pursuing détente with China at least as 
much as Brezhnev was. Hence, the resumption in 
March of Sino-Soviet negotiations at the deputy foreign 
minister level. 

On the eve of this new round, the Chinese played host 
to US Secretary of State George Shultz. This visit did not 
produce any substantial change in Sino-US relations, 
although both sides—the US more so than China—ini- 
tially tried to paint it in positive colors.3® Thus, the 
Chinese now seem intent to conduct discussions simul- 
taneously with both Moscow and Washington. 


Chinese Motives 


This effort to maneuver between the two superpowers 


Huang Hua (then Chinese Foreign Minister) confers with 


reflects both past traditions and present political calcu- | 
lation. Historically, China always tried to have an inde- § 


pendent foreign policy, and the Chinese Empire did 
until its final decline. China has never trusted foreign 


barbarians. Only weakness led the Kuomintang to ally § 


with the United States, and Mao to ally with Stalin. As 


3¢ The New York Times from Beijing, Feb. 3, 1982, and subsequent issues. At the end 
of the month, however, an interview by President Reagan on the Taiwan issue evoked a 
strongly critical Chinese response. For text of the interview, see Human Events 
(Washington, DC), Feb. 26, 1983, p. 19. For Chinese criticism, see “A Serious 
Retrogression,” Xinhua in Chinese, Feb. 25, 1983, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 28, 1983, p. B/1; 
and a press briefing by Qi Huaiyuan, Director of the Information Department of the PRC 
foreign ministry, in Xinhua in Chinese, Mar. 1, 1983, in ibid., Mar. 1, 1983, p. A/1. 
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China has become stronger, and especially as its 
nuclear deterrent has become more effective,?” why 
‘should one be surprised that China is again moving 
toward a more independent foreign policy? 

_ Post-Mao China has chosen to stress economic mod- 
ernization, which—given the country’s limited re- 
‘sources—generally precludes a rapid military buildup to 
counter constantly rising Soviet military power. Modern- 
‘ization does, however, require a reduction of this 
foreign threat. It also favors imports of Western and 
Japanese—and perhaps even of some Soviet—technol- 
‘ogy. From Beijing’s perspective, therefore, Sino-Soviet 
Telations should ideally be less tense, but Sino-US and 
Sino-Japanese relations should remain sufficiently good 
‘so that technology transfer is not seriously impeded. 
Maoist concentration on ideology, especially vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, was replaced by Chinese pragmatism 
at home and Realpolitik abroad. Thus, previous Chinese 
concern with fighting Moscow for influence in the Com- 
munist world was subordinated to China’s interest in the 


37 The Military Balance, 1982-1983, London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1982, pp. 80-81. 
38 For analyses of the most recent Sino-Soviet developments, see Scalapino, loc. cit.; 
Allen S. Whiting, “Sino-American Relations: The Decade Ahead,” Orbis, Fall 1982, 
pp. 697-720; and Donald S. Zagoria, “Gauging the Sino-Soviet Thaw,” The New Leader 
(New York, NY), Nov. 29, 1982, pp. 3-5. 
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A convoy of Soviet armor at rest along the road from Vladivostok to Khabarovsk in June 1969. 


Capitalist sphere and the Third World. 

Contributing to this shift in Chinese perceptions has 
been Soviet preoccupation with new problems, notably 
Afghanistan, Poland, and growing economic difficulties. 
The US, by contrast, is perceived as growing stronger 
militarily. Thus, China can feel somewhat less insecure 
in negotiating with the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
the great Soviet military buildup on the Chinese frontier, 
and Soviet support for (and bases in) Vietnam, have 
probably convinced Beijing that it cannot intimidate 
Moscow, no matter how close the Sino-US relationship 
may be. Sino-Soviet negotiations might, however, lower 
Soviet troop deployment in the Far East, improving 
Chinese security, and might even cause problems be- 
tween Moscow and Hanoi, again to Beijing’s advantage. 

As to the United States, the Chinese—and probably 
Deng’s opponents even more than he—have been 
greatly irritated by the Reagan administration’s policy 
toward China. Specific irritants included: the pro- 
Taiwan speeches of Reagan and his associates in the 
1980 presidential campaign; the initial post-inaugu- 
ration talk, inside and outside the administration, about 
selling F-16’s to Taiwan (Reagan’s eventual concession 
on this issue probably only encouraged the Chinese to 
press further); the strong ideological anticommunism of 
Reagan and many of his associates; the Chinese convic- 
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tion that Reagan was limiting technology transfer to 
China; and the unsettled Sino-US controversy on Chi- 
nese textile exports to the United States. Still another 
looming concern, in view of the great sensitivity of the 
Chinese Communist elite about Taiwan, is the rapid rise 
to power on that island of native Taiwanese who have 
less interest in “reunification” than does the Kuomin- 
tang.39 All this, added to the other factors described 
above, exacerbated Sino-US relations, and therefore 
made at least atmospheric improvement in Sino-Soviet 
relations more attractive to Beijing. Moreover, the very 
fact that Reagan was so much more anti-Soviet than his 
predecessors seemed to diminish the chances of a 
Soviet-American rapprochement, and _ therefore 
Beijing’s risk in improving relations with Moscow. Final- 
ly, the Chinese Communist elite has been concerned 
about the recent impact of Western “bourgeois 
liberalism” and materialism in China—especially among 
its youth—and determined to contain and reverse these 
tendencies. This has contributed to greater domestic 
repression and greater concern about getting too close 
to the US.4° 

More generally, why, after all, should China indefi- 
nitely want to remain so closely tied to the United States 
that its freedom of maneuver vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
was minimal? Why should the United States be the only 
one of the three that has good, or at least adequate, 
relations with the other two? Why should it be in China’s 
interest to be the object, not the subject, of triangular 
maneuvering? Given the fact that the Reagan adminis- 
tration had worsened US relations with both Moscow 
and Beijing, why should China not have better relations 
with Moscow than does the US? Bismarck knew how to 
play off Russia against Austria-Hungary; his disciple 
Kissinger balanced Moscow and Beijing; why should 
Deng (and Andropov) not play the power triangle as 
well? 


ee tS ee Sa a ee ee 
Soviet Calculations 
pal ae Eee ee i le 


Andropov's Chinese policy is essentially the same as 
Brezhnev's: partial Sino-Soviet rapprochement without 
any surrender of Soviet gains or chances of further ad- 
vantage. However, Soviet policy toward China has 
undergone a subtle evolution over the last decade or so. 
In 1964, Brezhnev probably did not expect that China 
would respond to his general foreign policy line: “united 
ee 

39 Robert A. Scalapino, “China and Northeast Asia,” in Richard H. Solomon, Ed., The 


China Factor: Sino-American Relations and the Global Scene, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., for the American Assembly, Columbia University, and the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1981, pp. 207-08. 
“° Conversations in Beijing, August 1982. 
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action to aid Vietnam.” In fact, this policy divided rath 
than united the Soviet Union and China.*! Brezhney 
posture of rapprochement toward China was thus ir 
tially more tactical than genuine. More recenth 
Moscow’s China overtures have seemed some 
more genuine. The massive Soviet Far Eastern milite 
buildup has given Moscow much greater confidence 
dealing with Beijing. Soviet ICBM and SS-20 deploj 
ment has more than compensated for the Chines 
nuclear buildup.42 Brezhnev also came to give lo 
priority to his intermittent, and always unsuccessful, < 
tempts to mobilize the “international Communist move- 
ment” against the Chinese. He may have realized 
(although the late Mikhail Suslov probably did not) 
these attempts pushed China further away, and also. 
played into the hands of other Communist parties 
notably the Italian—who used them to get more | 
autonomy from Moscow. | 

Andropov has even stronger Realpolitik reasons 
pushing a partial Sino-Soviet rapprochement. Because | 
of the unfavorable military consequences for the Soviet 
Union of the US rearmament program and the US- 
Japanese leap forward in the microelectronic revolution, - 
Moscow needs now more than ever to detach China 
much as it can from the United States. Moscow is also | 
motivated by increasing (and exaggerated) fears about 
the rising industrial and anticipated military power 
Japan,*? which give greater urgency to securing the 
of Okhotsk bastion for Soviet nuclear SLBM deple 
ment. In this connection, the USSR is reportedly i 
creasing its Far Eastern military deployment agai 
Japan, including use of bases in Vietnam that cot 
threaten Japanese sea routes.44 : 

The bases at Da Nang and Cam Ranh Bay could a 
permit Moscow to obstruct US naval and air commt 
cations from the Philippines through the Indian Oc 
to Diego Garcia and the Persian Gulf, and contribut 
Soviet encirclement of China from the south. Mose 


‘1 William E. Griffith, Sino-Soviet Relations 1964-1965, Cambridge, MA, The M.1.T. 
Press, 1967, pp. 70-76, 106-09. 

“2 Harry Gelman, The Soviet Far East Buildup and Soviet Risk-Taking Against 
Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, R-2943-AF, August 1982; and Paul F. 
“Soviet Military Power in Asia,” in Zagoria, Soviet Policy in East Asia, pp. 255-82. 

43 For an early and authoritative indication, see |. lvkov, “Japanese Militarism Rear: 
Head,” Far Eastern Affairs, No. 4, 1978, pp. 43-55. Ivkov is identified as a pseudo 
|. |. Kovalenko, Deputy Chief of the CPSU Central Committee’s International Depa 
in John J. Stephan’s “Asia in the Soviet Conception,” in Zagoria, Soviet Policy in East / 
pp. 29-56, at p. 31. For a later, but still relatively moderate Soviet attack (written, 
however, before Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone’s visit to Washington, and before | 
latest US-South Korean military maneuvers), see |. Latychév, “Soviet-Japanese Relatio 
the Current Stage,” in Mirovaya Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya (Moscow. 
No. 2, 1983, pp. 27-36, esp. p. 31. 

“4 Langer, loc. cit.; Alain Jacob, “Chinese/Soviet Relations: Accommodation in Key 
Issues,” Le Monde, Nov. 19, 1982, trans. in The Guardian Weekly (London), Nov. 28, 
1982. See also a Washington-datelined analysis in The New York Times, March 13, 198 


would presumably like to lower Sino-Vietnamese tension 
to safeguard the regional and global gains it has scored 
in Vietnam. 

Finally, and perhaps most important for Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement, by the mid-1970’s, the USSR felt itself 
the target of a Chinese attempt to encircle it, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States, Japan, and Western Europe. 
_Moscow has every incentive to break out of this “en- 
circlement”: by trying to limit the US military buildup; by 
fostering renewed Soviet-US détente; by intimidating 
Japan; by attempting to strain US-West European rela- 

tions; and by pursuing détente with China.*5 


Limits on Sino-Soviet Rapprochement 


_ The improvement of Sino-Soviet relations has so far 
_temained limited to peripheral matters: trade, scientific 
“and cultural exchange, and so on. If relations improve 
Wirther, progress is more likely on bilateral than on 
multilateral issues—for example, on mutual troop reduc- 


45 See William G. Hyland, “The Sino-Soviet Conflict: A Search for New Security 
_ Strategies,” Strategic Review (Washington, DC), Fall 1979, pp. 51-62. 
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tions, rather than on the more contentious issues of 
Mongolia, Afghanistan, and especially Vietnam. But in 
early 1983 no rapid substantive progress seemed in the 
cards. 

Despite Beijing’s current classification of both 
Moscow and Washington as “hegemonic,” the Soviet 
Union is, and will remain, a greater potential military 
threat, and a far less attractive source of technology, 
than either the United States or Japan. China is not 
likely to return to imitation of the Soviet economic 
model. Moreover, the recent increase in official US ad- 
vocacy of arms control may revive Chinese fears of 
Soviet-US collusion at Beijing’s expense. The likely 
Soviet intractability on Afghanistan and Vietnam, and 
the slow pace, at best, of any Sino-Soviet troop reduc- 
tions (think of the Soviet-US talks on conventional force 
reduction in Europe) will probably keep alive Beijing’s 
fear of Soviet encirclement. Unpredictable but likely 
Third World instability, from which Moscow will not 
resist the temptation to profit, will continue to fuel 
Chinese suspicions. Compared to all these factors, 
changes in the Chinese leadership should be less im- 
portant, and unlikely to shift China’s Soviet policy 
decisively. 
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Sino-Soviet Rapprochement? 


Major limits on Soviet willingness to compromise will 
also probably remain. First, the Soviets are determined 
to protect their gains in “third countries” —above all Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea. Why should Moscow abandon its 
gains there when it does not need to? Second, Moscow 
will Keep demanding that China abandon its position on 
the “disputed territories,” but Beijing is unlikely to do so 
soon. Moscow will therefore continue to fear long-term 
Chinese territorial irredentism. Third, the Soviets will be 
all the less likely to cut back their Far Eastern military 
deployments, because of their rising fear of Japan.*¢ 
Finally, the historic Russian fear of the “eastern hordes,” 
so successfully cultivated by Moscow for the past two 
decades, will remain an obstacle to better Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

There are also international limits on a Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement. Indochina and Afghanistan also involve 
Soviet-US relations. Because Soviet gains in these two 
areas are at least as important for Moscow vis-a-vis the 
United States as vis-a-vis China, the USSR is unlikely to 
make concessions about them without some counter- 
concessions—not only from Beijing but also from 
Washington. This is not soon likely to occur. 

Unlike Afghanistan and Mongolia, Vietnam (and 
therefore Laos and Kampuchea) are not completely 
under Soviet influence. Kampuchea has _ historically 
wanted to be independent as well, but Vietnam has 
wished to dominate it and has largely achieved that goal 
by conquest. Vietnam, in turn, has historically wanted to 
be independent of China, and China has historically 
wanted to dominate it. These historical factors, along 
with anti-US motives and a need for Soviet arms and 
economic aid, drove Vietnam after 1968 first to tilt 
toward Moscow and then to ally with it. China refuses to 
accept this. But Moscow’s military assets in Da Nang 
and Cam Ranh Bay are of such global importance that 
Moscow will not soon, if ever, sell Vietnam out to China. 
Soviet-Vietnamese relations, like Soviet-Cuban ones, will 
continue to harbor hidden irritants, but the ambitions 
and fears of the partners condemn them to each other. 
China is likely to continue harassing Vietnam (primarily 
by providing aid to the Kampuchean guerrillas) and try- 
ing to use its relations with Moscow to worsen Soviet- 
Vietnamese relations. In this latter objective, however, 
China had not succeeded as of early 1983.47 

North Korea, unlike Vietnam, should not be a major 
bone of contention between Moscow and Beijing. The 
North Korean interest is to remain on good terms with 
both, in order to increase the chances of aid against a 


eS 
46 Japan's present anti-Soviet attitude arises largely from Moscow's refusal to return the 


four southern Kurile islands, while increasing Soviet fortifications there—a situation unlikely 
to change. 
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challenge by South Korea or the US.4® For the most: 
part, Kim Il-song has achieved this objective, though his | 
relations with China are somewhat better than relations’ 
with the USSR.49 In this regard, two visits by Soviet of- | 
ficials to Seoul for regional conferences in late 1982) 
caused grave concern in Pyongyang.®° Thus, while’ 
North Korea has sometimes tried to play the two Com- 
munist giants against each other, on the whole it should | 
welcome signs of Sino-Soviet rapprochement. 

Finally, in early 1983, China began officially to ex: 
press concern (as did Japan) that any agreement limit- 
ing intermediate-range nuclear weapons in the Euro-| 
pean theater might mean that Soviet SS-20’s would be 
“merely transferred to another area” (i.e., the Far East), 
which would “bring about a new factor harmful to world 
peace and security” (i.e., to China). The PRC has not, at 
least as yet, made this another issue in Sino-Soviet (or 
Sino-American) negotiations, but, like Toyko, Beijing 
was Clearly, and publicly, concerned about it.>? 


Conclusion 


At a minimum, the great power Far Eastern 
triangle—or rather quadrilateral, for Japan is fast 
becoming a participant—is now more active. The US, 
the USSR, and now China all seem to be maneuvering 
against each other. Only Japan remains firmly allied 


47 Richard Wich, Sino-Soviet Crisis Politics, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press for 
the Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1980; David W. P. Eliott, Ed., The 
Third Indochina Conflict, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981; Douglas Pike, “The Impact of the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute on Southeast Asia,” in Ellison, op. cit., pp. 185-205; Donald S. 
Zagoria and Sheldon W. Simon, “Soviet Policy in Southeast Asia,” in Zagoria, Soviet Policy 
in East Asia, pp. 153-74. “4 

During the last two years, there has been some controversy about irritants in Soviet- 
Vietnamese relations, centering on whether Penn Sovan, a high official of the Heng Samrin. 4 
government in Phnom Penh, was removed by Hanoi for being pro-Soviet. My own 
conclusion is that there are irritants between Moscow and Hanoi, centering on Soviet 
criticism of Vietnamese use of Soviet aid; resentment in Hanoi over Soviet methods and 
fear that Moscow might sacrifice Hanoi to Beijing; and irritation in Phnom Penh about 
Vietnamese control; but that Hanoi has no real alternative to Moscow, and Phnom Penh | 
has no real alternative to Hanoi. 

| have benefited from many conversations on this subject in Southeast Asia and A\ 
in July and August of 1982, especially with Timothy Carney in Bangkok and Nayan Chai 
and Milton Osborne in Canberra. See also Carney’s article on Cambodia in the January 
1982 issue of Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), and Chanda’s articles in the Far Eastern ' 
Economic Review. 

48 See Paek Han Gi, “Sino-Soviet Thaw and International Relations,” in the pro- 
Pyongyang publication The People’s Korea (Tokyo), Dec. 18, 1982. 

49 For signs of warm North Korean-Chinese relations, see the Pyongyang coverage of 
Kim Il-song’s visit to Beijing, Nodong Sinmun, Sept. 15, 16, 22, and 26, 1982. 

50 “Why Visit South Korea? Strange Behavior Beyond Comprehension,” The People’s 
Korea, Oct. 23, 1982. 

51 Li Luye, head of the PRC delegation to the UN Disarmament Committee in Geneva, 
Xinhua in English, Feb. 8, 1983, in FB/S-CHI/, Feb. 9, 1983, p. A/1. For Japanese 
opposition, see Ryukichi Imai, head of the Japanese delegation to the same committee, IN| 
Kyodo in English, Feb. 10, 1983, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Asia and the Pacific (Washington, DC), Feb. 10, 1983, p. C/1; and a letter from the 
Japanese Democratic Socialist Party to the CPSU CC in ibid., Feb. 11, 1983, p. C/1. 
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‘with the United States, on good terms with China, and 
‘on increasingly bad terms with the Soviet Union. The 
Chinese and Soviet positions have improved, for each 
‘has more maneuverability in relation to the other and to 
the United States. The US position has worsened, for it 
has less. Whether Washington will regain some of its lost 
flexibility is not the least of the open issues in Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

Moscow and Beijing do seem to have entered a differ- 
ent phase in their relationship. No substantive issues 
have been solved, yet both powers see it as in their in- 
terest to lower the temperature of their conflict, for the 
reasons presented above. Such attempts have been 
often made in the past, usually by the Soviet Union. 
China has only rarely reciprocated. These attempts at 
rapprochement have always failed, because neither 
side has been willing to move toward substantive com- 
promises and because external events—primarily Soviet 


exploitation of such opportunities as Indochina and 
Afghanistan—have repoisoned the atmosphere. Yet, 
because Sino-Soviet relations are now based predomi- 
nantly on Realpolitik with the negative dynamic of 
ideological polemics pushed to the background, the 
current atmospheric rapprochement may last for some 
time. That it will lead to major substantive compromises, 
however, remains doubtful.52 


52 Chinese official statements on the eve of the current round of Sino-Soviet negotiations 
support this assessment. For example, on Feb. 19, 1983, Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang 
was reported to have told a visiting Japanese official that “Sino-Soviet relations will never 
again be based on the unconditional alliance of the 1950's,” and that “China’s policy 
toward the Soviet Union was on one hand based on opposition to all hegemony and on the 
other on the pursuit of normalisation of relations”; and on Feb. 21, Chinese CP General 
Secretary Hu Yaobang was reported to have told this Japanese official that “the situation 
did not warrant particular optimism”; see AFP (Hong Kong) in English, Feb. 19, 1983, and 
Kyodo (Tokyo) in English, Feb. 21, 1983, both in FB/S-CH/, Feb. 22, 1983, p. C/1. The 
best (and in some respects prophetic) detailed review of the prospects and problems of a 
Sino-Soviet rapprochement remains, in my view, Lieberthal, op. cit., pp. 145-87. 
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Leadership in China: 
Rivalry, Reform, and Renewal 


By Richard D. Nethercut 


Party (CCP), held on September 1-11, 1982, 

marks a significant milestone in the political strug- 
gle for power among Chinese elites and provides a 
unique opportunity to examine the key relationships and 
incidents that have figured prominently in the evolution 
of the current leadership. The general outline of the 
struggle for power in China since Mao’s death on 
September 9, 1976, is well known: the confirmation of 
Hua Guofeng as Mao’s successor as party chairman; 
the denunciation and subsequent elimination of the 
“gang of four”; the second resurrection of Deng Xiao- 
ping; the demotion and subsequent removal of Hua; 
and the ascendancy of Deng and his supporters, 
especially Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang. Somewhat 
less known, however, is the political process by which 
this contest for power took place and how the three 
skeins of rivalry, reform, and retirement/replacement 
were intertwined in that process. 

This essay focuses on the events that began to unfold 
at the 11th CCP Congress in August 1977 and led to 
Deng’s consolidation of control in September 1982. 
During this period, in terms of real power, the trium- 
virate of Hua, Ye Jianying, and Deng has been replaced 
by the trio of Hu, Deng, and Zhao, loosely representing, 


TL: 12th Congress of the Chinese Communist 
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or symbolizing, the party, military, and government, 
respectively. What follows is an attempt to sketch the! 
important features of this transition—the setting, the 
players, the strategies—and to review the current status 
of Chinese leaders. This presentation concentrates on 
leadership developments, giving less attention to 
policies and public reaction and attitudes, except as 
they affected the course of the struggle for control. 


The Setting for Struggle 


The circumstances and deliberations that shape CCP 
policy and determine the power standing of its leader- 
ship are closely held secrets. Enough can be gleaned, 
however, from Chinese media, from official leaks and 
other disclosures, and from personnel and policy deci- 
sions themselves to get a sense of the atmosphere and 
tactics at the apex of the Chinese political pyramid. 
Although factionalism and guanxi (personal connec- 
tions) tend to be pejorative terms in China, used to 
discredit the opposition, they remain essential facts of 
Chinese political life. Despite denials by Chinese of- 
ficials, it is clear that factional ties, personal grudges, } 
and guanxi have figured importantly in the removal and 
replacement of personnel in China’s leadership strug- 
gle. In fact, a principal purpose of Chinese factions, con-# 
cludes Lucian Pye in his seminal study, is to provide | 
security for the individual in a political environment} 
where personal connections and loyalty count for more 
than professional qualifications and performance.? 

While it is evident that factions play an important role | 
in Chinese politics, it is necessary to qualify any iden- 


' For a comprehensive review of ideology and policies during the past decade, see 
Michel Oksenberg and Richard Bush, “China’s Political Evolution: 1972-82,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1982, pp. 1-19. . 

? Lucian W. Pye, The Dynamics of Chinese Politics, Cambridge, MA, Oelgeschlager, 
Gunn and Hain, 1981, chs. 1 and 11. 
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The Standing Committee of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party elected at the 12th CCP Congress in 
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September 1982, from left to right: Li Xiannian, Deng Xiaoping, Ye Jianying, Hu Yaobang, Zhao Ziyang, and Chen 


Yun. 


tification of the major factions or constellations of party 
leaders. Functional responsibilities may conflict with 
personal loyalties, and specific issues may produce 


_ realignments or subgroups with contending points of 


view. Nonetheless, it is useful for the purposes of this 


analysis to identify the three main contending forces 
_ within the CCP leadership that have, or have had, a sig- 
_ nificant power base within the Chinese polity: the neo- 
Maoists, headed by Hua Guofeng and Wang Dongxing, 


but now in decline; the Old Guard, led by Ye Jianying 
and Li Xiannian, and still a formidable force; and the 
pragmatist/reformers, headed by Deng Xiaoping and 
Hu Yaobang. 

The neo-Maoists, who had acquired power during the 
Cultural Revolution and claimed legitimacy under Mao’s 
Delphic designation of Hua Guofeng as his successor, 
were particularly strong in the propaganda and public- 
security domains.? Although they had worked together, 


3 Mao’s words to Hua reportedly were: “With you in charge | am at ease.” See ibid., 
pp. 23 and 217. Both Hua and Wang Dongxing had extensive public-security 
connections—Hua as minister of public security (before he replaced Zhou Enlai as 
Premier), and Wang, who was Mao's long-time bodyguard, as head of the powerful Unit 
8341, an elite public-security contingent stationed in Beijing which protected the 
leadership. For Wang’s role as head of Unit 8341, see Parris H. Chang, “The Rise of Wang 
Tung-hsing: Head of China’s Security Apparatus," China Quarterly (London), March 1978, 
pp.. 122-37. 
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however uneasily, with the more radical Maoists during 
the Cultural Revolution, members of the Hua/Wang 
coalition helped purge these radical extremists after 
Mao’s death and tried to distance themselves ideologi- 
cally by labeling that group “ultrarightists.” The potential 
grass-roots support for the neo-Maoists was substantial, 
since it can be presumed that most of the approximately 
18 million persons who joined the CCP during the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-76) identified with the 
Hua/Wang forces. Because of its members’ propensity 
to cite whatever Mao had instructed or written as 
justification for their policies, opponents labeled this 
contingent the “whatever” faction.4 

Members of the Old Guard faction, on the other hand, 
had gained prominence in the formative years of the 
consolidation of CCP control and managed to hold on to 
power, though sometimes tenuously, during the Cultural 
Revolution. This group of survivors—ex-marshal Ye 
Jianying is the senior military figure—sided with Mao, 
Defense Minister Lin Biao, and Premier Zhou Enlai and 
implemented Mao’s call for the People’s Liberation 


4 The resolution of the 6th Plenum of the 11th Central Committee specifically charged 
Hua with promoting the erroneous “two whatevers” policy; see Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), July 1, 
1981, p. K/22. 
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Army (PLA) to “support the left,” i.e., the “revolutionary 
masses,” in the early stages of the Cultural Revolution. 
The Old Guard coalition, however, is not as cohesive as 
either of the other two factions, except on military mat- 
ters. There are internal divisions within the group, which 
are based in part on field army affiliations forged during 
the Civil War. Although Old Guard supporters have had 
to weather considerable adversity, most notably Lin 
Biao’s defection in 1971 (which implicated a few 
veteran commanders and raised questions about PLA 
loyalty), they have proved adept at maintaining their in- 
fluence and positions. Members of the coalition were 
prominent in the removal of the “gang of four’ in 
September 1976 (in cooperation with the Hua/Wang 
forces), and most of them probably tried to remain 
neutral in the second ouster of Deng and the campaign 
against him in the spring of 1976. With the declining for- 
tunes of Hua’s coalition, this group has emerged as the 
principal opposition to the less ideological, though more 
focused, Deng/Hu coalition. 

The pragmatist/reform, or restoration, faction, which 
consists primarily of veteran party administrators who 
had been purged during the Cultural Revolution, has 
Steadily increased its prominence through the step-by- 
step “reversal of verdicts” and reinstatement of its 
members to key party and government posts. The hall- 
mark of the Deng/Hu coalition has been its emphasis on 
organizational, rather than ideological, orthodoxy, 
namely, the restoration of the primacy of the party. 
Although authoritarian in outlook, these reformers and 
innovators have been flexible on policy and tactics and 
adept at compromise in their rise to power. By de- 
emphasizing ideology and class struggle and emphasiz- 
ing production, efficiency, and a return to normalcy, this 
coalition (which encompasses some contrasting view- 
points, especially on economic policy) has attracted 
support from many diverse sectors of the party and the 
general population, including peasants, technocrats, 
and intellectuals. The group has encountered some 
resistance, of course, and there have been some defec- 
tions. Nonetheless, the Deng/Hu coalition is clearly 
dominant at this time. 

While the contest for power has been far more com- 
plex than is suggested by this categorization, there does 
seem to have been a triangular configuration to leader- 
ship rivalries, with Deng’s party reform group seeking 
not only to topple Hua and his supporters but also to 
rein in the military establishment and diminish the 
political power of the Old Guard. There has apparently 
been much tactical maneuvering. Under the banner of 
collective leadership and consensus, the leaders of the 
various coalitions have taken advantage of slogans, 
labels, and media campaigns to stake out platforms of 


contending political groups and to identify or attract 
supporters. Thus, policy issues, while important, have 
been modified by considerations of power. 


Rivalry 


The shift in power among the contending groups oc- 
curred incrementally at major party conclaves. At the 
11th party congress in August 1977, Hua was acknowl- 
edged as the supreme leader of China. As party chair- 
man, head of the party’s Military Commission (and 
hence commander in chief), and premier, Hua was suc- 
cessor to both Mao and Zhou. His position at the head 
of the CCP seemed secure: he presided over a Politburo 
Standing Committee—the top party council composed 
of Hua, Ye, Deng, Li, and Wang—that had unanimously 
endorsed his candidacy, and he clearly ranked “first 
among equals” in the de facto triumvirate leadership 
that included Ye and Deng. 

Hua’s dominance was short-lived, however. Although 
hailed by Ye as the leader who would guide China into 
the 21st century and acknowledged by Deng as the: 
head of the party (reportedly a condition for Deng’s 
reinstatement), Hua was outmaneuvered and even- 
tually overpowered by the more experienced and 
charismatic Deng.® In August 1977, Deng was the sole 
representative of his group on the Politburo Standing 
Committee; by February 1980 he had been joined there 
by three others: Chen Yun, Hu Yaobang, and Zhao 
Ziyang. 

Deng skillfully orchestrated his coalition’s ascent to 
power, employing a four-pronged strategy to dislodge 
Hua and decimate the strength of his coalition. First, 
Deng’s forces indirectly, but publicly, challenged the 
legitimacy of Hua’s succession and his concurrent hold- 
ing of multiple posts by publishing a series of allegorical 
and theoretical articles critical of personality cults, the 
personal designation of successors, and precipitate ac- 
cessions to power (the so-called helicopter promo- 
tions).© Second, Deng sought to eliminate Hua’s allies 
from key posts and replace them with his own sup- 
porters, or, if necessary, with temporary compromise 
choices.’ Third, Deng challenged Hua on policy pro- 
grams and slogans, making use of pro-Deng press 


° For fuller accounts, see Dorothy Grouse Fontana, “The Fall of Hua Guofeng,” Asian 
Survey (Berkeley, CA), March 1982, pp. 237-60; and Pye, op. cit., pp. 244-57. 

® See Pye, op. cit., pp. 176-77, 215-20, 253-54. 

7 At the Politburo level, the most telling blow came at the 5th plenum of the Central 
Committee in February 1980 when four of Deng’s opponents, including Wang Dongxing, 
were removed. All four, including a veteran PLA commander, had been involved in the 
suppression of the pro-Deng demonstration in Tiananmen Square in April 1976 or the 
subsequent party campaign against him. See June Teufel Dreyer, “Limits of the 
Permissible in China,” Problems of Communism, November-December 1980, pp. 51-52. 
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organs to launch slogan campaigns that undercut Hua’s | criticism. At the National People’s Congress (NPC) in 
position and subsequently gained the endorsement of | September 1980, Hua resigned as premier in favor of 
| the party leadership.® Finally, despite Hua’s efforts to | Zhao Ziyang, citing as his reason the need to abide by 
avoid association with the discredited Cultural Revolu- | the principle of collective leadership. Two months later, 
tion extremists and to close off the campaign against | he was obliged to step down as party chairman and 
them, this issue was kept alive by the Deng/Hu forces.? | chairman of the party’s Military Commission, although 
| All these moves prepared the way for a frontal attack | this action was not formalized, or at least not an- 
on Hua, an attack that included the removal of his multi- | nounced, until the 6th plenum of the 11th Central Com- 
ple hats of authority, the downgrading by steps of his | mittee in June 1981. Desite losing these two hats, Hua 
party rank, and the administering of public party | remained on the Politburo Standing Committee, albeit 
| as the last-ranked member. However, the plenum, in its 
lengthy “Resolution” evaluating Mao, also evaluated 
8 For example, Guangming Ribao (Beijing), May 11, 1978, published a special Hua’s performance, finding more to criticize than to 
_ commentator article on “Practice Is the Sole Criterion of Truth,” a Dengist thesis that was praise. Hua was charged with obstructing the reinstate- 
| subsequently elves by the ae persis December ss bo Also, Anhui EGON: ment of veteran cadres, fostering a cult of personality, 
| Feb. 14, 1980, published an article on criticism and self-criticism that appeared just prior 5 : : 

| to the 5th plenum, at which Deng’s rivals were criticized and removed. Toward the end of propagating erroneous policy lines and slogans, and Op- 
the plenum, the article was carried prominently in the national press in Renmin Ribao posing correct ones.!° The Resolution concluded: “Ob- 


(Beijing), Feb. 27, 1980, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 28, 1980, pp. L/1-3. An ally of Deng's, viously, under his leadership it iS impossible to correct 
Wan Li, was CCP first secretary of Anhui at the time. 

3 The highly publicized show trials in the winter of 1980-81 served this purpose 
admirably. Not only were the defendants in the dock, but so were the Cultural Revolution 


| 


and the “leftist” policies associated with it and subsequently with Hua. For an account of 10 See the “Resolution on Certain Questions in the History of Our Party since the 
these trials and the link to Hua, see Pye, op. cit., pp. 231-33 and 244-45; and Fontana, Founding of the People’s Republic of China,” Beijing Review, July 6, 1981, p. 26; also in 
loc. cit., p. 251. FBIS-CHI, July 1, 1981, p. K/22. 


se 


Hua Guofeng, Mao’s heir designate, reads a funeral oration honoring the late Chairman; to the left is Ye Jianying; to 
the right three members of the “gang of four” (soon to be disgraced and publicly tried)—Wang Hongwen, Zhang 
Chungiao, and Mao’s widow, Jiang Qing. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 
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‘left’ errors [and] restore the Party’s fine traditions.” *? In 
traditional Chinese terms, the party leadership was 
publicly withdrawing its trust in Hua (a modern-day 
revocation of the Mandate of Heaven) and signaling his 
supporters to drop their allegiance to him. 

At the 12th party congress in September 1982, the 
Deng/Hu coalition applied the finishing touches. Hua 
was dropped from the Politburo and relegated to the 
Central Committee. Most of his presumed supporters 
were removed from the Politburo and Central Commit- 
tee, although a few, such as Wang Donxing, were re- 
tained as low-ranking CC alternates.!* And, in potential- 
ly the most fundamental step of all, party General 
Secretary Hu, in his report to the congress, announced 
a three-year party rectification campaign to begin in the 
second half of 1983 and culminate in the re-registration 
of all party members (nearly 40 million), with the intent 
of removing those not up to standard: 


To achieve a fundamental turn for the better in the style 
of our Party, the Central Committee has decided on an 
overall rectification of Party style and consolidation of 
Party organizations. . . . The key link in accomplishing 
this work must be thoroughgoing ideological education 
throughout the Party... . In the final stage, there will be 
a re-registration of all Party members and, in strict ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the new Party Constitu- 
tion, those who still fail to meet the requirements for 
membership after education shall be expelled from the 
Party or asked to withdraw from it.}3 


The prospects for Hua and the neo-Maoists to retain a 
power base within the party at the conclusion of this 
campaign are extremely remote. 

The contest for power between Deng’s group and the 
Old Guard has been less clear-cut. Although the bottom 
line in this competition—which tends to occur in the 
military sector where pro-Mao conservatives are well en- 
trenched—is still power and position, the tactics and 
Strategies employed by both sides are less coercive and 
confrontational than those evident in the struggle 
against the neo-Maoists. There are several reasons for 
this. The contending groups share associations and rela- 
tionships that go back many years, and they profess 
respect for one another; they also have a common con- 
cern that leadership rivalries not affect the stability, 


unity, or security of the PRC. Moreover, both groups 


SS 


11 Ibid. 

*? According to the PRC-owned Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), the retention of Wang and 
others who had links with the “ultraleftists” was in the party's tradition of having some 
“different viewpoints” in its leadership. See FB/S-CHI, Sept. 16, 1982, pp. W/1-2. 

13 Hu Yaobang, Report to the 12th National CCP Congress, Sept. 1, 1982, in Beijing 
Review, Sept. 13, 1982, p. 38. 
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recognize the power of the gun and express concern for 
the continued loyalty and responsiveness to authority of 
the PLA.!4 

Deng Xiaoping is no stranger to the PLA. He served as 
PLA chief of staff from 1975 to 1976 and again from 
1977 to 1980, as well as vice-chairman of the party’s 
Military Commission (MC) during these same periods. 
As a result, he has forged personal and organizational 
ties within the military, and his advocacy of certain | 
defense policies (e.g., military modernization) has given 
him a substantial base of support within the PLA.!° With 
his formal appointment in June 1981 as MC chairman, 
Deng became de facto commander in chief of China’s 
armed forces—a new status that was symbolized by his 
donning uniform to review troops at large-scale military 
exercises in October. And since his appointment, | 
Chinese media, including the PLA press, have been 
replete with praise for the new military leader. 

Nevertheless, behind the scenes there has been ob- 
vious resistance to Deng’s policies from more traditional 
and orthodox elements in the PLA, usually Mao loyalists, 
and this has included the very leaders who supported 
Deng in his second political comeback in 1977. The 
grounds for disagreement and controversy are obvious 
when one examines what seems to comprise Deng’s 
agenda for the PLA: reassertion of firm party and 
government control over the military forces; restriction 
of the PLA to an essentially military role; professionaliza- 
tion of military ranks, thereby eliminating the over-aged, 
unskilled, and unqualified; and modernization of na- 
tional defense but only as a function of the moderniza- 
tion of the economy as a whole.!® 

Deng’s critics have objected to many of his military 
policies: the predominance of pragmatism over ideology 
to the detriment of troop discipline and morale; the 
diminished role and prestige of the PLA, reflected in the 
trial of veteran PLA cadres and the criticisms of the 
PLA’s role during the Cultural Revolution; and the at- 
tempts to implement personnel reforms in the PLA— 
especially the retirement of over-age cadres—and to 
decrease revenues allocated to the PLA. Critics have 
also, apparently, objected to Deng’s handling of related 
foreign policy and security issues such as the tilt to- 
ward the United States and the conduct of Sino-Soviet 
relations.!7 

A hallmark of the relationship between the two coali- 


14 For a fuller account, see Richard D. Nethercut, “Deng and the Gun: Party-Military 
Relations in the PRC,” Asian Survey, August 1982, p. 697. 

15 During his second ouster from power (1976-77), Deng was protected and supported 
by several key military figures, most notably Xu Shiyou and Wei Guoging, considered 
leaders of a “Southern” military faction. See Fontana, op. cit., pp. 241-42. 

16 Nethercut, loc. cit., pp. 692-93. 

17 Ibid., pp. 695-700. 


tions has been the capacity of the pragmatist faction to 
shift ground—to make policy concessions or at least tem- 
porize—when it needed the support of its military critics 
or faced changing circumstances. For example, when 
Hua was stripped of key posts at the party work con- 
ferences in late 1980, the Deng/Hu forces must have 
had the tacit concurrence of the Old Guard, formerly 
Hua’s staunch allies.18 Also at the same work con- 
ferences, Deng signaled a harder, more ideological line 
in national policy, a change in course that met some of 
the military critics’ grievances and even accorded the 
PLA a role as national model for the new morality 
(known as “socialist spiritual civilization”).19 Another ex- 
ample of a policy concession occurred in the spring of 
1981 in connection with the Bai Hua incident, which 
pitted the PLA General Political Department (GPD) 
against critics of Mao.2° Although the GPD’s campaign 
against a play bitterly critical of Mao and the Cultural 
Revolution appeared to represent a challenge to Deng 
and Hu’s policy toward intellectuals and an embarrass- 
ing setback for them, the two leaders endorsed the 
-GPD’s criticism and took a tough line against “bourgeois 
liberalization” in literature and art. 
_ Another particularly significant characteristic of the 
competition between the Deng/Hu coalition and the Old 
Guard has been the combination of compromise and 
courtesy on both sides. At the 6th plenum in June 1981, 
for example, the Central Committee adopted a lengthy 
resolution containing inter alia the definitive evaluation 
of Mao Zedong and the Cultural Revolution.2! The 
resolution deftly handled the contentious issue of PLA 
involvement in the Cultural Revolution, noting that while 
it had had some “negative consequences,” some PLA 
/actions had been “absolutely necessary.”** To add a 
note of grace to the occasion, Ye sent a letter to the 
plenum expressing agreement with the views in the 
resolution and with the proposed personnel changes 


18 The reported absence of Ye from some or all of the work conferences, and a self- 
criticism at the December session by Li Xiannian when he was in charge of economic work 
under Hua (see FB/S-CHI, Feb. 2, 1981, p. U/15), may help explain the lack of support 
for Hua in his hour of need, despite the ringing endorsement of his leadership a few years 
earlier by Old Guard stalwarts. For a fuller account, see Pye, op. cit., pp. 255-56. 

19 Deng Xiaoping, speech of December 25, 1980, at CCP Central Work Conference, in 
Issues and Studies (Taipei, Taiwan), July 1981, pp. 101-19. Ironically, it was apparently 
Hua who first issued a call for “socialist spiritual civilization” in his April 1980 speech. See 
Nethercut, loc. cit., p. 697. 

20 In April 1981, the PLA press organ, Jiefangjun Bao (Beijing), criticized a film called 
“Bitter Love” (also known as “Unrequited Love”) by Bai Hua, a prominent writer who 
works for a PLA unit in the Wuhan Military Region. Initially, the PLA charges received little 
support elsewhere in the national or provincial press, and Bai Hua was awarded a national 
prize in June. However, after the 6th plenum, the campaign was revived, this time with 
broad party and press support. Bai Hua subseqently apologized for his mistakes. 

21 See the 6th plenum resolution, loc. cit. For an interesting overview of the resolution, 
see David S. G. Goodman, “The 6th Plenum of the 11th Central Committee of the CCP: 
Look Back in Anger?” China Quarterly, September 1981, pp. 519-27. 

22 See the 6th plenum resolution, loc. cit. 
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made by the Central Committee.?3 He also asked to be 
listed after Deng in the ranking of party vice-chairmen, 
but Deng gave his “opinion” that the order should re- 
main unchanged.?* 


Reform 


Reforms in policy, organization, and work style have 
had a significant impact on the leadership struggle in 
the PRC. During the five-year tenure of the 11th Central 
Committee (1977-82), Deng and his associates were 
able to orchestrate numerous rule changes and reforms 
by successfully packaging policy programs that were 
generally portrayed as a reversion to previous party 
practice and in keeping with Mao Zedong Thought. 
While the stated goal of these reforms and changes was 
to achieve “stability and unity” and to restore party 
discipline and standards, these measures clearly 
benefited Deng and his supporters in their bid to regain 
political power. 

Even though Deng championed collective leadership 
and attacked the personality cult in his campaign 
against Hua, it was Deng’s personal stature, charisma, 
and policy platform—not Hua’s performance—that 
evoked the image of the confident, competent, all- 
powerful leader. The effectiveness with which Deng’s 
veteran cadre group used slogans and presented 
policies spurred its political comeback. Repeal (of 
Cultural Revolution policies), reform, and restoration (of 
pre-1966 forms, practices, and officials) became the 
three hallmarks of Deng’s campaign. At the 3rd plenum 
of the 11th Central Committee in December 1978, 
Deng’s pragmatic policy approach (with a concomitant 
de-emphasis on ideology) prevailed, to be applied 
subsequently both at home, especially in the coun- 
tryside, and abroad. Normalization of relations with the 
United States and the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan in the summer of 1978 were personal triumphs 
for Deng and no doubt bolstered his prestige and 
power. 

Perhaps even more important to Deng’s ascendancy, 
however, were his major speeches at party gatherings 
following the 3rd plenum. In these speeches, which 
were studied throughout China by party elites, Deng set 


23 Goodman provides a brief list of the important personnel changes enacted by the 
plenum, including Hua’s resignation as chairman of both the Central Committee and its 
Military Commission, and Hua’s replacement by Hu and Deng, respectively. See 
Goodman, loc. cit., pp. 518-19. 

24 From a September 22, 1981, speech by Guangdong CCP First Secretary Ren 
Zhongyi, reported in Wen Wei Po (Hong Kong), Sept. 22, 1981, in FB/S-CHI/, Oct. 2, 1981, 
pp. W/1-3. See also the text of Ye’s letter, and the Li and Hu speeches at the 6th plenum 
in Issues and Studies, December 1981, pp. 71-78. 
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guidelines for national and party policies for the 1980's | the party work conferences in late 1980, warned by the 
and beyond, proposing—among other things—the | specter of civil strife in Poland, called for intensified 
reform of the party organization and work style.?° | political and ideological work within the party and 
Deng’s proposals were further detailed in the media in authorized a crackdown on antiparty actions and sen-' 
the course of 1980, and a party historian optimistically, | timents.2° These actions made it clear that the “socialist 
and prematurely, dubbed them the “1980 reforms.”26 | democratization” aspect of Deng’s August 1980 
While Deng may rightly be viewed as the primary ar- | “reform” speech referred primarily to party life and was 
chitect, various individuals associated with him played | intended as an antidote for (and preventive against) the 
prominent roles in specific areas of reform: Chen Yun | type of chaos and indiscipline that had developed within 
(economy, party affairs and discipline); Hu Yaobang | the party organization during the Cultural Revolution. 
(party work and organization); Zhao Ziyang (govern- The progress of the reform process has been uneven, 
ment, economy); Peng Zhen (legislative and judicial | however. If 1980 marked the unveiling and launching of 
systems); Wan Li (agriculture, government); and Hu | the pragmatist reform movement, then 1981 witnessed 
Qiaomu (ideology, party history, intellectuals). Other in- | a countertide of ideological orthodoxy; and while 1982 
dividuals and organizations were also involved in the | began with a renewed surge in reform activity, the 
planning and implementation of the party’s programs. | movement seemed to lose some steam—or perhaps the 
Increasingly, policy research offices and academies | interest of its captain—as the year progressed. During 
have served in the capacity of think tanks and speech | this three-year period, the degree to which the reforms 
writers for top party and government leaders, and the | have been modified or deferred is striking. This can be 
heads of these offices have moved up steadily in in- | attributed in part to the continued influence of the Old 
fluence and power along with their mentors.?” Guard/Cultural Revolution survivors, who concentrated | 
The reforms cover the gamut of national concerns and | their forces in specific areas such as economic policy 
responsibilities, but the focus has been on the repair | and military/security affairs.3! This influence 
and revival of the Chinese Communist Party—its organi- | presumably increases as reform programs strike snags 
zation, operations, and work style. This has been a vital | or are found wanting. 
concern of the pragmatists from the start and is no In January 1982, Deng disappeared from public view, | 
doubt influenced by their traumatic experiences during | and it was subsequently revealed that a Central Com- 
the Cultural Revolution. Accordingly, Deng orchestrated | mittee work conference was held to address questions © 
a series of modifications in party organization. For ex- | of party/government operations and work style.3? A 
ample, the 3rd plenum (1978) voted to establish the | three-pronged program was formulated to (1) eliminate 
Central Discipline Inspection Commission (CDIC) to “en- | corruption and oppose “bureaucratism” in the party 
force party rules and regulations and develop a good | and government (the CDIC has principal responsibility 
party style” *®—which is similar to the role that had been | for this task); (2) streamline party and government 
performed by the former Control Commission. The 5th | operations by reducing the number of offices and of- 
plenum (1980) re-established the Secretariat (which | ficials, thus reducing overlaps and inefficiency; and (3) 
had been in eclipse since the early days of the Cultural | raise the standards of personnel by retiring elderly and 
Revolution in 1966) and adopted regulations on the | redundant personnel (or making them advisers), select- 
“Guiding Principles for Inner Party Political Life”;22 and | ing and promoting younger and better qualified suc- 
$$ | CCUSSOFS, ANC EdUCAting and training, by FotatoReeeee 


2° Deng speech of Jan. 16, 1980, in Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), Mar. 1, 1980, in the new cadres and those already in Place. Although 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 11, 1980, pp. W/1-27. See also Deng's speech of Aug. 18, 1980, to an many of these programs were already in existence, the 
enlarged Politburo meeting, in Chan Wang (Hong Kong), Apr. 16, 1981, in FB/S-CHI, January conference, which Deng add ressed, served as 


Apr. 22, 1981, pp. W/1-14. . H 
26 The speaker actually labeled them the “Gengshen (Year of the Monkey) Reforms,” i.e., the inaugural for d concerted collective effort. When he 


1980 reforms. See the speech by Liao Gailong at the CCP party school in October 1980, reappeared in Beijing in February, Deng referred to 
trans. in /ssues and Studies, December 1981, Part 3, pp. 84-85. these programs and declared that the present situation 


27 For example, Hu Qiaomu, president of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences and a 
former aide and speech writer for Mao, was elected to the Politburo in September 1982; 


and Deng Liqun, director of the CCP Policy Research Office, became concurrently director 


of the Propaganda Department in spring 1982 and a member of the Secretariat in 3° See, for example, ibid., Dec. 15 and 22, 1980. 
September. See Belling Review, Sept. 20, 1982, p. 6, for a comprehensive list of the 31 A close observer of the Chinese scene has discerned three competing groups in 
members of the Politburo and the Secretariat. See also Fox Butterfield, China: Alive in the economic affairs: two within the Deng coalition (“reformers” under Premier Zhao; and 


Bitter Sea, New York, NY, Times Books, 1982, pp. 416-17. 


“readjusters” under Chen Yun) and a third (the “conservers” under Yu Qiuli) in the Ye/Li 
28 Peking Review, Dec. 29, 1978, p. 16. 


coalition. See Dorothy J. Solinger, “The Fifth NPC and the Process of Policymaking,” 


29 Beijing Review, Mar. 10, 1980. For a useful chronology of events that took place Issues and Studies, August 1982, pp. 63-106. 
bytes tenure of the 11th CCP Central Committee, see ibid., Aug. 30, 1982, 32 Zhao Ziyang report to the 22nd session of the NPC Standing Committee, New China 
pp. 18-25. 


News Agency (Xinhua), Mar. 8, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 9, 1982, p. K/4. 
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Chen Yun, member of the Chinese Communist Party 
Politburo’s Standing Committee and First Secretary of 
_ the Central Discipline Inspection Committee, at the 12th 
CCP Congress in September 1982. 


—Eastfoto. 


in China was “one of unprecedented stability.” 
Because these movements all have relatively long 
time frames and are to proceed sequentially from the 
national to the provincial and local levels, it is difficult to 
assess their progress at this early date. However, one 
characteristic is already apparent, namely, the differen- 
: tiated progress within the government, the party, and 
military sectors. The government, through the State 
Council, has formulated a program to streamline opera- 
tions, with specific timetables at both national and pro- 
vincial levels. Accordingly, government officials have 
already eliminated or merged various ministries and 
commissions and have extensively reshuffled senior 
personnel, reducing both the number and average age 
of vice-premiers, ministers, and vice-ministers.°4 
Recommended age limits have been introduced for 
ministers and vice-ministers, and the new state constitu- 
tion imposes a limit of two consecutive terms (normally 
five years each) for the most senior government posi- 
tions.35 Considerable attention has been accorded to 
campaigns to reduce bureaucratism and combat cor- 


33 See Deng’s conversation with Prince Sihanouk, Beijing Review, Mar. 1, 1982, 
pp. 5-6. 

34 Zhao Ziyang report to NPC Standing Committee, loc. cit., pp. K/1-7. 

35 For a report on the draft of the new state constitution, see Beijing Review, 
Dec. 13, 1982, pp. 9-23, esp. p. 19. For the full text of the constitution, see ibid., 
Dec. 27, 1982, pp. 10-29. 
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ruption, and the cases of several errant government of- 
ficials have been widely publicized. 

Within the party, there have been similar campaigns 
aimed at reorganization and streamlining, but there 
have been few public pronouncements on the subject. 
In May, the party issued a report indicating that the 
restructuring of the 30 departments of the Central Com- 
mittee had been proceeding smoothly and that a 
number of top personnel had been changed; it was 
claimed that the number and average age of senior 
cadres had been reduced through this process.?® At the 
12th party congress in September, there was limited 
progress in reducing age levels and removing elderly 
and inactive leaders at the party center (primarily in the 
Central Committee and the Secretariat). On some senior 
councils, however, there was little change. Moreover, 
tenure and age restrictions that had been proposed in 
an earlier draft (1980) were not included in the final ver- 
sion of the party constitution adopted at the congress.’ 

In the military, while there have been some high-level 
personnel and organizational changes, there is little in- 
formation on the implementation of Deng’s three- 
pronged reform program. Several developments may 
have had an impact on current efforts at reform of the 
armed forces. In April 1981, Military Commission 
Secretary General Geng Biao, a civilian, was appointed 
Minister of Defense (in place of ailing ex-marshal Xu 
Xiangqian), a move that was interpreted as a promotion 
for Geng and a step toward greater government involve- 
ment in military affairs. However, several months later 
Geng was replaced as MC secretary general by Yang 
Shangkun, a long-time Deng confederate and party ad- 
ministrator, who had previously held that post from 
1945 to 1949. 

The position of MC secretary general has increased in 
importance and power while that of the defense 
minister seems to have declined. At the 12th party con- 
gress, Yang was elevated to the Politburo while Geng 
was dropped from that body and moved to the Central 
Advisory Commission. Yang was also appointed perma- 
nent vice-chairman of the Military Commission, 
presumably running MC operations on Deng’s behalf. 
Geng was subsequently replaced as defense minister by 
a military man, Zhang Aiping, who is concurrently 
subordinate to Yang as deputy secretary general of the 
Military Commission. In an apparent further strengthen- 
ing of the secretary general’s position, the heads of the 


36 According to the report, the total staff had been reduced by 17.3 percent and the 
average age of departmental heads and deputy heads lowered from 64 to 60. See Xinhua, 
May 15, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, May 17, 1982, pp. K/1-4. 

37 For the full text of the April 1980 draft of the party constitution, see /ssues and 
Studies, September 1980, pp. 81-109. For the party constitution as approved at the 12th 
party congress, see Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, pp. 8-21. 
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Yang Shangkun, member of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party and Permanent Vice-Chairman of the 
party’s Military Commission. 


—Photoreporters. 


three PLA departments (General Staff, General Political, 
and Rear Services) were also identified as concurrently 
MC deputy secretaries general in a January 1983 news 
release.°8 Thus, Deng seems to be more interested in 
strengthening his position on the MC, the real policy- 
making body, than in building up the Defense Ministry’s 
role in military affairs. Nevertheless, the three other 
vice-chairmen of the Military Commission are ex- 
marshals—Ye Jianying (85), Xu Xiangqian (80), and Nie 
Rongzhen (83), all of whom had been expected to retire 
from both the Politburo and the Military Commission but 
did not do so.39 Xu and Nie have been less active and 
less identified with the military opposition than has Ye, 
but all three have great prestige and influence within the 
PLA and thus may counterbalance Deng and Yang. 
There has also been a restructuring of two other prin- 
Cipal links between the PLA and the party center. Under 
previous party constitutions, the PLA’s General Political 
Department was responsible for party work in the PLA 
under the supervision of the CCP Central Committee, 
and the role of the Military Commission was not men- 
tioned. Under the new constitution, the GPD is subordi- 
nate to the Military Commission.4° The other link be- 
tween the PLA and the party center has been the Secre- 
tariat, which was reestablished in February 1980. PLA 
Chief of Staff Yang Dezhi was named to the original 
body, and when promoted to the Politburo in Septem- 
ber 1982, his place on the Secretariat was taken by 


Vice-Chief of Staff Yang Yong, who has since passed 
away. Both men, as well as the new defense minister, 
have long been associated with Deng and have been 
well-regarded as military commanders. 

There are also some indications of a growing civilian 
government role in military affairs, although it is difficult 
to separate shadow from substance and to discern the 
real significance of these indications. For example, the 
new state constitution provides for a Central Military 
Commission (CMC) which “directs the armed forces of 
the country” (Articles 93—94).*! But, as an authoritative 
party spokesman has implied, when the CMC is formally 
set up (at the new NPC to be held in 1983) it will prob- 
ably be a mirror image of the party’s Military Commis- 
sion, with the same persons holding analogous positions 
and the CMC serving as a government front for the party 
body.4 A more meaningful role, however, has been 
assigned to the State Council under Article 89, which 
empowers it to “direct and administer the building of 
national defense.”43 Thus, the State Council will be 
responsible for apportioning resources to the PLA and 
integrating its production requirements into those of the 
whole economy. In this connection, it appears signifi- 
cant that the new defense minister is a defense produc- 
tion specialist and had previously headed the PLA’s 
National Defense Scientific and Technological Commis- 
sion. This suggests that the Defense Ministry will con- 
centrate on defense production and military moderniza- 
tion and in this connection will work closely with the PLA 
Rear Services Department, which is responsible for 
logistics and procurement and for the training of logis- 
tics personnel. The PLA General Staff and General 
Political departments, which are both headed by Polit- 
buro members, will tend to deal directly with higher- 
level party authorities—presumably the Military Com- 
mission or the Secretariat—on policy matters. 


Retirement and Replacement 


Although there is little disagreement among top | 
leaders on the need to rejuvenate leadership ranks, 
retirement has generally proved to be the one reform 


38 See Xinhua, Jan. 6, 1983, in FB/S-CH/, Jan. 7, 1983, pp. K/11. Moreover, there have 
been reports that Deng Xiaoping's wife, Cho Lin, heads the MC General Office directly 
under the secretary general. See Butterfield, op. cit., p. 169. 

3° A fourth ex-marshal, Liu Bocheng, had resigned from the Politburo, Military 
Commission, and other posts shortly before the convening of the 12th party congress. See 
FBIS-CHI, Aug. 6, 1982, pp. K/1-2. 

4° Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, p. 16. 

“) See the Constitution of the People’s Republic of China, in ibid., Dec. 27, 1982, p. 24. 

“2 Xinhua interview with Hu Qiaomu, Sept. 13, 1982, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 14, 1982, 

p. K/7. 
‘3 Beijing Review, Dec. 2, 1982, p. 23. 
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the past several years. One reason for this lack of prog- 


| ress, ironically, is that veteran cadres were reinstated in 


former positions, thereby displacing younger cadres 


| who had been promoted rapidly during the Cultural 
| Revolution. Another reason is simply the question of 
| power. One can infer that retirement or “moving to the 


second line” has become a major ingredient of the pres- 


| ent phase of the power struggle between the Deng/Hu 


coalition and the Old Guard, with individuals in both 
camps—plus those in between—equally reluctant to re- 
linquish power.*4 In this context, the pragmatist/reform 
group has a clear advantage over the Old Guard in 
terms of replenishing ranks and preserving influence 


| from the sidelines. One of Hu Yaobang’s greatest 


political strengths, in addition to being relatively young 


| by Chinese standards (only 67), may well be his ties to a 


younger generation of party cadres through his long 
(pre-Cultural Revolution) stewardship of the Young 
Communist League, and his resulting ability to place 
trusted supporters in key positions and influence the 
direction of policy for years to come. Premier Zhao 
Ziyang, 63, in his capacity as head of the State Council, 
is also in a strong position to influence future policy. 
Numerous Chinese leaders have emphasized the im- 
portance of finding a “satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of the smooth succession from older cadres to 
younger ones.”45 Ye Jianying and Chen Yun both 
belabored this point in remarks at the 12th party con- 
gress but, for whatever reason, neither set a personal 
example.4® Deng illustrates a similar ambivalence. For 
the past several years, in various contexts, Deng has 
called for the retreat of the veterans to the “second line” 
and the “bold promotion” of younger, more energetic, 
and better-qualified replacements.*” He called for the 
establishment of advisory councils to facilitate this proc- 
ess, deferred to Hu Yaobang as CCP head on grounds of 
age and vigor, and indicated a desire to retire by 1985 
(when he will be 80).48 Moreover, in January 1982 he 
reportedly unveiled a detailed retirement program at 
the party work conferences.*2 The emphasis, however, 
has been on voluntarism, inducing officials to become 
advisers, or to retire completely, not only through the 


44 Chen Yun, in April 1979, reportedly commented at a party meeting that the fear of 
Chinese leaders, including Mao, of losing power had caused them to form factions to 
secure their power and positions indefinitely. See Chen’s speech at the CCP Central Work 
Conference, April 1979, in Issues and Studies, April 1980, pp. 81-83. 

45 Speech by Chen Yun, Xinhua, Sept. 6, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 7, 1982, p. K/18. 

46 For the texts of their speeches, see ibid., pp. K/17-20. 

47 Deng interview with Ming Pao director in Ming Pao (Hong Kong), Aug. 25, 1981, in 
FBIS-CHI, Aug. 25, 1981, pp. W/1-7. 

48 Deng Xiaoping article for the Bangkok Post, Feb. 10, 1980, p. 5, in FBIS-CHI, 
Feb. 12, 1980, p. L/5. 

49 Tokyo Shimbun, Feb. 11, 1982, p. 1. 
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| that has made the least observable progress in China in 


example of prominent leaders and appeals to loyalty 
and patriotism, but also through material incentives and 
continued privileges and prestige.°° While details have 
not been made public, there apparently was a Central 
Committee directive in the spring of 1982 on retirement 
arrangements, which indicated that the pay and living 
conditions of retirees would be at least as good as 
before.>? 

In March 1982, however, a countertheme was sound- 
ed in the Chinese media: “several dozen world-famous” 
veteran cadres with particularly rich experience and 
great prestige were required to continue to serve in 
leadership positions.°* Commentators also made favor- 
able mention of the concept “enter first, depart later,” 
meaning that successors should be brought in and 
trained before older cadres retire. These themes were 
reflected in the subsequent actions (or inaction) of the 
party congress, which validated an earlier Deng predic- 
tion that the congress would not definitively resolve the 
problem of retirement.°? Thus, it appears that another 
deal was struck with the opposition, and Deng is per- 
force biding his time. 

The party congress did implement the concept of ad- 
visory councils for veteran cadres that Deng had been 
advocating. The new party constitution defines in some 
detail the role and authority of these bodies, which are 
to be set up at the national and provincial levels.o* The 
congress duly elected 172 persons to the Central Ad- 
visory Commission (CAC), which then met and chose 
Deng as its first chairman.®> Nonetheless, the CAC did 
not attract the high-powered participation that had been 
widely anticipated by outside observers. In fact, only 
about 50 former CC members, including four who had 
been on the Politburo at one time, were named to the 
new advisory body. Some of the elderly, less-active 
Politburo members may have changed their minds 
about retiring—or were prevailed upon by their sup- 
porters not to retire—perhaps because they viewed the 


50 For example, an article by Liu Xiaoqi’s widow, Wang Guangmei, in Hongdi (Beijing), 
May 1, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, May 13, 1982, pp. K/14—-15; see also Renmin Ribao, Mar. 15, 
1982, on the 1956 resignation of a PLA general for reasons of ill-health, in FB/S-CHI, 

Mar. 25, 1982, pp. K/7-8. Of course, it is entirely possible that some of the “voluntary” 
retirements have been induced by political pressure and perhaps the threat of investigation 
and exposure of previous improprieties. This would tie in well with the concurrent 
anticorruption and antibureaucratism drives and provide a face-saving solution. 

51 Xinhua, May 15, 1982, in FB/S-CH/, May 17, 1982, p. K/2. 

52 China Daily (Beijing), Mar. 18, 1982, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 18, 1982, pp. K/1-2; and 
Zhongguo Xinwen She (Beijing), Mar. 16, 1982, in FB/S-CH/, Mar. 17, 1982, p. K/3. 

53 Deng interview with Tanjug (Belgrade), Jan. 5, 1982, in FB/S-CHI/, Jan. 6, 1982, 
pp. K/9-11. 

54 See, for example, the full text of the party constitution in Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 
1982, pp. 8-21, esp. Article 22, pp. 15-16. 

55 For an overview of the various tasks undertaken at the congress, see ibid., pp. 4-6. In 
fact, Deng was the only eligible candidate. None of the other 172 members of the CAC 
met the essential criterion for the chairmanship as stipulated in the new constitution; 
namely, that the chairman be a member of the Politburo Standing Committee. 
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Key figures in the CCP 


Chen Yun 


Deng Xiaoping 


Hu Qiaomu 


Hu Yaobang 


Li Xiannian 


Nie Rongzhen 


Peng Zhen 
Wan Li 


Yang Shangkun 


Ye Jianying 


Yu Qiuli 


Zhao Ziyang 


member of Politburo and of its 
Standing Committee, First 
Secretary of Standing Commit- 
tee of the Central Discipline In- 
spection Commission. 


member of Politburo and of its 
Standing Committee, Chair- 
man of the Military Commis- 
sion, Chairman of the Central 
Advisory Commission. 


member of Politburo, principal 
drafter of new party consti- 
tution. 


General Secretary of CCP, 
member of Politburo and of its 
Standing Committee. 


member of Politburo and of its 
Standing Committee. 


member of Politburo, Vice- 
Chairman of the Military Com- 
mission. 


member of Politburo. 


member of Politburo, member 
of Central Committee Secre- 
tariat. 


member of Politburo, Perma- 
nent Vice-Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Commission. 


member of Politburo and of its 
Standing Committee, Vice- 
Chairman of the Military Com- 
mission. 


member of Politburo, Director 
of the General Political Depart- 
ment of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army, member of the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat. 


member of the Politburo and 
of its Standing Committee. 


CAC as a Deng-dominated body in which they would 
have little influence.°* Deng himself subsequently noted 
the “transitional” nature of the CAC “organizational 
form,” predicting a short life of 10 to 15 years for the ad- 
visory body, after which it would disband.°7 (This speaks 
volumes about the expected durability of the new con- 


stitution which, interestingly, does not provide for elect- 
ing new members to the CAC or replacing its chairman 
short of convening a new party congress.) 

Retirement is clearly a major bone of contention in 
party-military relations. Although some 40 senior PLA 
veterans did join the CAC, the most influential military 
leaders did not. And the PLA, most conspicuously, has 
neither imposed a mandatory age limit for military per- 
sonnel nor promoted younger officers to the top eche- 
lons of the military leadership. Nonetheless, rumors per- 
sist. There have been reports in the Hong Kong press of 
a number of retirements among the leaders of the 
Guangzhou Military Region,5® a patiern that could be 
occurring in other military regions as well. Another Hong 


Kong newspaper claimed that Deng had vowed to | 


streamline the military organization before his death, but 
had agreed to a transitional period for the replacement 
of leading military cadres.°9 

The retirement process thus has proved to be the 
reformers’ biggest obstacle. It is the loss of power, not of 
pay or perquisites, that poses the most serious problem. 


The resistance experienced at the party center no doubt | 


inspires foot-dragging all along the line. This is especially 
true in the armed forces, where the most senior policy 


and operational positions are still encumbered by vet- |. 


eran cadres in their seventies, or older.®° 


Aftermath of the 12th Party Congress 


The power struggle and reform process in the PRC 
crystalized at the 12th party congress. The congress af- 
forded the dominant leadership groups an opportunity 
not only to consolidate and legitimize their power but 
also to enact organizational and policy changes. It may 
also have marked a new phase in the competition for 
power, one that will be carried out under somewhat dif- 
ferent rules and with somewhat different players. Yet 
the results of the congress and the tortuous path leading 
to it testify not only to the continuing divisions within the 
leadership, but also to a propensity to compromise or 
defer changes and to a continued reluctance of aging 
leaders to relinquish power. 

The 12th party congress is notable, among other 
things, for the significant changes it made in the legal 


56 For example articles in the PRC press or PRC-controlled press in Hong Kong had 
separately portrayed ex-marshals Ye, Nie, and Xu as inactive or planning to retire. See, 
respectively, FB/S-CH/, May 5, 1982, pp. W/2; July 30, 1982, pp. K/1-5; and July 26, 
1982, pp. K/2-4. Also of interest is “Why Did Ye Jianying Not Retire to the Second Line,” 
Cheng Ming, Nov. 1, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 3, 1982, pp. W/3-4. 

57 Zhongguo Xinwen She, Oct. 22, 1982, in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 27, 1982, pp. K/5-6. 

88 South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), Nov. 6, 1982, p. 5. 

59 Ming Pao, Mar. 22, 1982, p. 5, in FB/S-CH/, Mar. 24, 1982, pp. W/4—-5. 

6° Nethercut, loc. cit., pp. 700-02. 
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Hu Qiaomu, member of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party and principal drafter of the new party 
constitution adopted at the 12th CCP Congress. 


—Eastfoto. 


_ framework of the party constitution. The new document 


is lengthier and more comprehensive than its recent 


predecessors, which had stressed the central role of 


Mao and his ideology.®! It contains expanded sections 
on membership requirements, party life and discipline, 
and the new or revived party organizations (e.g., CAC, 
Secretariat, and CDIC). Moreover, the constitution ef- 
fects various changes in the “organizational system of 
the party at the central level” that are designed to pro- 
mote collective leadership and prevent the recurrence 
of a personality cult (which is specifically proscribed 
under Article 12).6¢ The new party constitution also 
abolishes the offices of party chairman and vice-chair- 
men, but it retains the six-member Politburo Standing 
Committee (described by Hu Qiaomu as the “core” of 
the party leadership) and stipulates that the general 


61 See Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, for the text of the party constitution. The previous 
constitution, which had been adopted at the 11th party congress, had five chapters and 
19 articles; the new party constitution has 10 chapters and 50 articles. See also the 
interview with Hu Qiaomu, Xinhua, Sept. 13, 1982, in FB/S-CH/, Sept. 14, 1982, 
pp. K/3-11, for an authoritative interpretation of the new constitution and a brief history of 
its drafting. 

62 Interview with Hu Qiaomu, loc. cit. 
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secretary and the heads of the CDIC, CAC, and MC be 
members of it.6? The general secretary presides over 
the Secretariat and is responsible for convening 
meetings of the Politburo and its Standing Committee. 

The party’s Military Commission—whose membership 
is “decided on,” i.e., not elected, by the Central Com- 
mittee—is specifically referred to in the new constitu- 
tion, unlike earlier ones, and its authority and role de- 
fined (Article 23). Prior to the 12th party congress there 
had been speculation that the Military Commission 
would be dissolved by the congress. In interviews with 
foreign visitors in the summer of 1982, one leader (Wan 
Li, since elevated to the Politburo) refused to predict 
what would happen, while another leader (Peng Chong, 
since removed from the Politburo) was reported to have 
indicated that the party’s commission would be dis- 
banded in favor of the proposed governmental Central 
Military Commission (CMC).&* Hu Qiaomu subsequently 
clarified the expected relationship between the two 
commissions. Stressing that the PLA has always been 
led by the party, he stated that members of the party 
MC would hold similar positions on the CMC, thereby 
continuing the party’s leadership of the government 
commission as well as of the PLA.®® 

Hu, the principal drafter, indicated that the prepara- 
tion and revision of the constitution was a protracted 
process, with some final unspecified changes made at 
the congress in early September. Many of the provisions 
described above were not in the original draft that had 
been prepared in early 1980 when it was anticipated 
that the 12th party congress would be held later that 
year or in early 1981. Numerous reforms that had 
been incorporated in the earlier draft were either 
deleted from or substantially diluted in the final version, 
including provisions that had specified average ages for 
party committee members at various levels (between 55 
and 65 for the CC), limited the number of consecutive 
terms of members, abolished lifetime tenure, required 
those incapacitated for work to vacate their positions, 
and stated that, in principle, leading officials should not 
hold concurrent posts. Hu explained that “after 
repeated deliberations,” it was decided to set no strict 
restrictions on tenure for leading cadres and that party 
organizations “at all levels” would have “old, middle- 


63 |bid., p. K/7. The official rank-order of the Politburo Standing Committee elected by 
the 12th Central Committee at its first plenum is: Hu Yaobang, Ye Jianying, Deng Xiaoping, 
Zhao Ziyang, Li Xiannian, and Chen Yun. 

64 Interview with Wan Li in Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), July 6, 1982, p. 3; Peng Chong 
allegedly made his statement about the demise of the Military Commission in a meeting 
with a French parliamentary delegation visiting Beijing. See AFP (Hong Kong), Aug. 30, 
1982, in FB/S-CH/, Aug. 30, 1982, p. K/5. 

65 Interview with Hu Qiaomu, loc. cit., p. K/7. 

66 Communique of the 5th plenum of the 11th party congress, Feb. 29, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Feb. 29, 1980, p. L/2. 
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aged, and young cadres” so as to “realize the succes- 
sion of the new cadres to the old.’®’ 

In addition to adopting the constitution, the party con- 
gress elected a new Central Committee, the Central 
Discipline Inspection Commission, and the first Central 
Advisory Commission. There was substantial turnover 
and some reduction in CC ranks. About half of the 210 
full Central Committee members and over 80 percent of 
the 138 alternates were new. The PRC claimed that two- 
thirds of the new members were under 60 and that only 
16 persons over age 71 remained on the new Central 
Committee.©8 However, no detailed statistics were pro- 
vided, and the ages previously given for some of 
Beijing’s leaders bear a resemblance to Hollywood data 
on fading film stars.©9 Other biographical sources in- 
dicate that on the new Politburo alone, there are 18 
members in their seventies or older, and that the 
average age of the Politburo increased rather than 
decreased as a result of the changes.”° The Military 
Commission and CDIC are veritable gerontocracies. The 
average age of the MC chairman and four vice-chairmen 
is 80, while the top three leaders of the CDIC are, 
respectively, 77, 82, and 74.7! By contrast, some of 
those sidelined to the CAC are in their late sixties or early 
seventies and had been active in public life, underscor- 
ing the possibility that considerations other than age 
and health may have been involved in their selection. 

In terms of background, the new Central Committee 
includes the rising figures in the party, government, and 
military hierarchies and is said to comprise increased 
numbers of women, minority nationalities, scientists, 
and intellectuals.7? There are as well several holdovers 
on the Central Committee who are model workers or 
trade union representatives, including the head of the 
trade union federation, Ni Zhifu, who also remains on 
the Politburo. These individuals are useful as symbols 
but presumably have little political power; they may be 
able to retain their party rank provided they do not get 


LS SS SSS 


67 Interview with Hu Qiaomu, loc. cit., p. K/11. 

®8 Renmin Ribao, Sept. 11, 1982, p. 4, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 15, 1982, pp. K/8-10; Ta 
Kung Pao, Sept. 11, 15, and 16, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 14, 1982, pp. W/1-3, 
Sept. 17, 1982, pp. W/1-2, and Sept. 16, 1982, pp. W/1-2. 

®9 While reliable age statistics for veteran party and PLA leaders are often hard to come 
by, a review of Western and Hong Kong biographical sources suggests the following 
discrepancies in age (the official PRC figure is in parentheses): Fang Yi, 72-73 (66); Hu 
Qiaomu, 74 (70); Song Renqiong, 78 (73); Wan Li, 70-75 (66); Xi Zhongxun, 74-79 (69). 

7° An unpublished statistical analysis prepared by Jurgen Domes, of The Saar University, 
for the Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis (Cambridge, MA) in October 1982 concludes 
that the average age of Politburo members (full and alternate) is now 72.5 compared to 71 
before the 12th party congress. 

7! Chen Yun is the first secretary of the CDIC, and Huang Kecheng and Wang Heshou 
are second and permanent secretary, respectively. See Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, 
p. 6. 

72 For a list of the full and alternate members of the 12th Central Committee, with 
identification by principal positions, see /ssues and Studies, November 1982, pp. 25-46. 


out of line. In terms of factions, it is difficult to analyze 
the Central Committee elections except to reiterate that 
only a few persons in Hua Guofeng’s camp, including 
Hua himself, remain on the Central Committee, mostly 
as low-ranking alternates.7% 

Much more indicative of the true power standing 
within the leadership, however, was the Central Com- 
mittee’s election of the Politburo, its Standing Commit- 
tee, and the Secretariat, and its appointment of the 
Military Commission leadership, all for five-year terms. 


Nine new members were elected to the Politburo (of | 
whom two are alternates) and seven dropped (including | 


one alternate); one member (Hua) was dropped from 


the Standing Committee; six of the Secretariat’s 11 | 
members, two of whom are now alternates, were | 
changed; and a vice-chairman was replaced on the | 


Military Commission. Of the new Politburo members, six 


had been on the secretariat (three of them retain posi- | 
two others have party organization | 


tions there), 
backgrounds, and the other provides additional military 


representation. The new members are not young (most | 


are in their early seventies); all have had extensive 
previous association with Deng and are considered to 
be his supporters. The same is true (with perhaps one 
exception’”*) of the Secretariat, where some younger 


blood has been added (three under 60), including two | 
Hu Yaobang protégés.”7° The MC change involved the | 


retirement of an old ex-marshal (Deng’s wartime com- 
mander) and the appointment of the MC secretary 
general (a Deng confederate) as a “permanent” vice- 
chairman. 

Those removed from the Politburo were dropped for 
political or health reasons, and sometimes a combina- 
tion of the two. Hua and two presumed supporters 
(believed already inactive) were dropped; three others 
with military ties either moved to the CAC or retired. The 
most intriguing departures were Peng Chong from the 
Politburo and Secretariat and Wang Renzhong from the 
Secretariat. Both had been purged during the Cultural 
Revolution and, originally at least, had been considered 
Deng supporters. On the Secretariat, Peng and Wang 


73 |t is interesting to note that one new alternate is Ye Jianying’s son, a deputy governor 
in Guangdong Province. Children of senior cadres have frequently proved to be both 
placement and discipline problems. This has led the CDIC to issue a stern admonition to 
parents and other cadres not to show favoritism or to try to protect these individuals when 
they have committed illegal acts. Hu Yaobang on an inspection trip told local cadres that 
they should not try to pass their positions on to their children when they retire (see 
FBIS-CHI, July 15, 1982, p. K/4). In the case of Ye Jianying’s son, however, 
collegial favoritism was obviously condoned. 

74 Hao Jianxiu, age 47, an alternate, was clearly a Cultural Revolution beneficiary. 
Although she originally was only a textile worker, she rose quickly through the party ranks 
and mass organizations to become the minister of textile industry and a CC member at 
both the 11th and 12th party congresses. At present, her age, sex, status as a former 
worker, and ministerial rank probably all work in her favor. 

’° Hu Qili, 53, and Qiao Shi, 58, were close associates of Hu in party youth work. 
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had responsibility, respectively, for public security/ 
intelligence and propaganda—areas that had been neo- 
Maoist strongholds. Now, although both remain on the 


| Central Committee and Peng is an NPC vice-chairman, 


| 


neither is known to hold a key substantive post. Peng, 
who is in his late sixties or early seventies, had appeared 
to be a rising power within the leadership. However, 
both Peng and Wang may have taken positions opposed 
to the Deng/Hu group in party conclaves or in discharg- 
ing their responsibilities, which involved sensitive 
areas.7© Both had ties with Li Xiannian. But, more 


| fundamentally, Peng, in particular, may have been 


regarded as a potential rival to Hu and therefore a threat 
to Deng and Hu’s carefully laid plans. 
The recent changes, and non-changes, in the leader- 


| ship suggest that several senior party figures are largely 


inactive, for reasons either of health or lack of assigned 
responsibilities.’?” Politburo member Wei Guoging, a 
leading military conservative, may have joined the latter 
category when he was removed as director of the PLA 
General Political Department immediately after the con- 
gress.’® Wei’s replacement, General Yu Qiuli, is a close 
associate of Li Xiannian, which indicates the continuing 
influence of the Old Guard, although there may be 
fringe benefits for the reformers in this switch.’? 

In the larger sense, what may be occurring is a major 
shift in the locus of real power within the Chinese leader- 
ship. The Politburo, the Standing Committee, and the 
top leadership of the party military and discipline com- 
missions will, at least temporarily, represent the “sec- 
ond line” (along with the advisory commissions); and the 
party Secretariat, the State Council, and the working 
levels of the Military Commission and CDIC—all of which 
are directly or indirectly under Deng, Hu, or Zhao 
Ziyang’s control—will become the “first line.” In such a 
configuration, Deng is also the dominant force in the 
“second line,” through his chairmanship of the Military 
Commission and the Central Advisory Commission, the 


76 Additionally, Peng conceivably could have been penalized for his public prediction of 
the demise of the Military Commission (see fn. 64) or for advocating its abolition within 
party councils. 

77 The lack of an assigned responsibility for senior officials is not unprecedented. See 
Chen Yun's speech at a CCP Central Work Conference, April 1979, loc. cit. 

78 While the cause of Wei’s removal was not stated, it is presumably linked to an 
ideological commentary that appeared in the PLA/GPD press organ on the eve of the 12th 
party congress. This commentary was subsequently attacked as contrary to General 
Secretary Hu’s report to the congress. The original August 28 commentary and subsequent 
refutations in Jiefangjun Bao and Jiefang Ribao (Shanghai) on September 27 and 28 are in 
FBIS-CHI, Sept. 29, 1982, pp. K/3-6, and Oct. 4, 1982, pp. K/1-8. 

79 Yu is both a Politburo and Secretariat member and has had responsibilities in the 
industrial sector, an area that Hu Yaobang had singled out for criticism in a speech at the 
1st plenum of the 12th Central Committee on Sept. 13, 1982, Renmin Ribao, Oct. 22, 
1982, in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 22, 1982, pp. K/1-6. As GPD director, Yu may now have to 
devote most of his time to military affairs—under the watchful eye of the Military 
Commission—and therefore have less time for involvement in economic affairs (see fn. 31.) 
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presumed backing of influential senior figures such as 
Chen Yun and Peng Zhen, and the respect even of 
those customarily in opposition to him. This strong posi- 
tion is fortified by the power accorded Hu Yaobang, as 
General Secretary, to convene and direct meetings of 
the Politburo and Standing Committee. Moreover, the 
delegates to the 12th party congress, in effect, have 
been decommissioned, decreasing the likelihood of a 
subsequent session of the congress, and Hu has in- 
dicated that the next Central Committee plenum will not 
be held until the summer or fall of 1983.°° These devel- 
opments would seem to increase the degree to which 
Deng and Hu are in control of the party’s operational 
and decision-making processes, even though a number 
of constraints will limit their range of options. 

The basic guidelines under which the party will 
operate (in addition to those prescribed in the constitu- 
tion) were spelled out in the report delivered by Hu, as 
General Secretary, to the congress.® The influence of 
Deng and Chen Yun seemed clearly evident in this 
lengthy document, which covered the spectrum of na- 
tional and party concerns. The report reaffirmed and 
reinforced the policies and programs adopted since the 
landmark 3rd plenum of December 1978, when the 
pragmatist/reform group first prevailed. Hu gave testi- 
mony to the correctness of the plenum’s policies, 
reiterating the charges that, up to that time, the “prin- 
cipal leading comrade” (i.e., Hua) had continued to 
make “left” mistakes on important issues. In terms of 
party affairs, Hu announced a three-year rectification 
program and identified five categories of persons who 
should not be promoted and who should be removed 
from the party if they do not reform.®? A commitment to 
the goal of socialist modernization (and its amorphous 
political counterpart “socialist spiritual civilization”) will 
be a prerequisite to advancement in the future. Hu also 
stressed the special role of intellectuals in China’s 
modernization process and added that, in assigning and 
promoting cadres, importance should be attached to 
academic background and achievements as well as to 
work experience and performance.® Thus both in Hu’s 
report and in the constitution, the congress adopted 
policy platforms and rules that conform to the viewpoint 


80 Interview with Hu Qioamu, loc. cit., pp. K/10-11; see also speech by Hu Yaobang at 
the 1st plenum of the 12th CC, loc. cit. 

81 The full text of this report is contained in Beijing Review, Sept. 13, 1982, pp. 11-40. 

82 The five categories are: those who rose to prominence by “rebellion”; those who are 
seriously factionalist; those who have indulged in “beating, smashing, and looting”; those 
who oppose the line followed since the 3rd plenum of the 11th CC; and those who have 
seriously violated the law and/or party discipline (see ibid., p. 36). These categories were 
apparently originally formulated by Chen Yun. 

83 On October 3, 1982, the party Central Committee and the State Council approved a 
detailed program for the education of cadres of central party and government organs. See 
Xinhua, Oct. 13, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 2, 1982, pp. K/5-9. 
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of the pragmatist/reform coalition, and that should 
facilitate its continuing dominance. 

The 5th Session of the 5th National People’s Congress 
(NPC), held November 26 to December 10, 1982, 
echoed the policy line of the party congress, focusing on 
the economy and other governmental concerns. A new 
state constitution was adopted, only slightly revised 
from the draft that had been circulated six months 
earlier and widely discussed.84 The state constitution 
restores the post of chairman (and vice-chairmen) of the 
PRC and establishes a Central Military Commission. The 
NPC did not elect personnel to these new posts nor did 
it change its own leadership, leaving these tasks to the 
new 6th NPC which, according to Hu Yaobang, will hold 
its first session in mid-1983.85 (In a letter dated 
February 25, 1983, Ye Jianying, China’s titular head of 
state and chairman of the 5th NPC, asked the Standing 
Committee of the NPC not to submit his name for re- 
election to the new National People’s Congress. “| am 
old, failing in health and unable to do as much as | 
wish,” he said. The Standing Committee approved his 
request.)® 

New constitutional provisions concerning the struc- 
ture and authority of the State Council seem already to 
have been put into effect. As mentioned earlier, the 
State Council, under Premier Zhao, has undertaken a 
program to streamline and consolidate governmental 
units, reducing both the number and the average age of 
senior personnel. At the party congress, cabinet 
ministers fared well in elections to the new Central Com- 
mittee, and the premier and the two vice-premiers are 
on the Politburo. In the interim between the party con- 
gress and the NPC, the foreign and defense ministers 
were replaced. The new foreign minister is closely iden- 
tified with Hu Yaobang, while the defense minister is a 
former vice-premier, a general, and an advocate of 
defense modernization. The former meets the age 
desideratum for ministers (under 65); the latter, not sur- 
prisingly, does not. However, both meet the two essen- 
tial criteria: they are politically acceptable, and are tech- 
nically qualified for their posts. In keeping with the 
increasing emphasis on education, vice-premier Wan Li 
has stated that the goal of the leadership was eventually 
to raise the cultural level of State Council personnel to 
that of university or college graduates.®” With only a few 
exceptions, State Council and NPC Standing Committee 
members are expected to devote full time to their 


®4 The text of the PRC constitution adopted at the NPC is in Beijing Review, Dec. 27, 
1982, pp. 10-29. The earlier draft is in ibid., May 10, 1982, pp. 27-47. 

85 See Hu’s speech at the lst plenum, loc. cit., p. K/2. 

8° The text of Ye's letter is in Xinhua, Mar. 2, 1983, in FBIS-CH/, Mar. 2, 1983, 
p. K/1-2. For a commentary and brief analysis, see The New York Times, Mar. 3, 1983. 


respective executive and legislative responsibilities. 
Whether, over time, this will spawn separate functional 
specializations and hence parochial tendencies and in- 
terests, with implications for factional groupings, re- 
mains to be seen. 


Prospects 


Before addressing what may lie ahead in the contest 
for power in China, it is useful to sum up the salient 
points of this interpretive assessment. Basic changes 
have occurred within the leadership over the past five 
years. Hua and his supporters have been effectively 
removed from the top leadership; and in the course of 
the forthcoming rectification program, they will 
presumably lose any significant base of support in the 
party. Overall, the military elite has retained its propor- 
tional strength in the party leadership, but military 
representatives moving up in the party and in the PLA 
are almost exclusively those identified with the Deng/Hu 
forces. The Old Guard/Cultural Revolution survivors are 
hanging on and have not retired in significant numbers, 
especially at the most senior levels. Their continued 
presence on the Politburo and on the party’s Military 


Commission, despite obvious physical infirmities in most |} 


cases, may affect the operation of these bodies. The 
civilian Old Guard, headed by Li Xiannian, have retained 
their party ranking and some significant posts, but their 
influence over economic policy is probably diminishing. 
In terms of real power, Hu, Deng, and Zhao have 
emerged as the triumvirate representing the party, 
military, and government. 

Thus, the party veterans who had been victimized dur- 


ing the Cultural Revolution have regained power, have | 


instituted reforms designed both to prevent the recur- 
rence of one-man rule and to increase the stability and 
efficiency of the political process, and have fashioned a 
more balanced, pragmatic policy program aimed at 
eventually building a modern, prosperous, strong social- 
ist nation. While the struggle for power will continue to 
be influenced by factional groupings and personal rela- 
tionships, leadership changes will be made by constitu- 


tional, formalized processes, rather than by purge and | 


media attack—unless things go seriously awry. 


There have also been institutional winners and losers | 


in this contest, and this may have a significant impact on 


87 See interview with Wan Li, loc. cit., p. 3. This comment was clearly the precursor of 
the Central Committee/State Council decision of October 3, 1982, that established goals 
(and timetables for their achievement) for the educational levels of party and government 
cadres and indicated that academic levels and achievements would be considered in 
future assignments and promotions (see fn. 83). 
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| future developments in the leadership struggle in China. 
For example, within the CCP, the Secretariat is now a 
major locus of power (and the springboard to top party 
| rank), and the Central Discipline Inspection Commission 
| has the potential to exert great influence behind the 
| scenes. Within the government, the State Council, un- 
| der an effective and energetic premier, is increasing its 
executive authority and role. Within the military, the 
| General Staff Department (formerly headed by Deng) 
seems to have augmented its power, albeit under the 
guidance of the party’s Military Commission. The institu- 
tional losers would seem to be the public-security ap- 
paratus, the propaganda apparatus, and, in the mili- 
tary, the General Political Department. In the past, 
these institutions have tended to be strongholds of op- 
| position to the Deng/Hu forces, and, therefore, will 
probably be closely scrutinized and cleansed to assure 
| political reliability. Even then, they may be destined to 
| play a less important role in the scheme of things than 
| under Mao and Hua. 

| Oneis struck by a number of contradictions that have 
| arisen in the course of the power struggle. A central con- 


tradiction concerns collective leadership. Deng has 
preached collective leadership and consensus, but 
triumphed in part because he was a more credible sur- 
rogate of Mao than was Hua. While Deng can direct and 
protect his protégé Hu Yaobang, he cannot even try to 
transfer his power in toto to Hu without making a 
mockery of the collective leadership principle that he 
has so ardently endorsed. 

Related to this is the matter of factions. Factionalism 
remains a cardinal sin of party life, and those charged 
with practicing it will be one of the five main targets of 
the party rectification program. At the same time, Hu, 
Zhao, and any other top leaders who emerge will be 
able to secure their positions of power only by placing 
trusted associates in key slots and by fashioning a 
workable coalition with others who have a factional base 
of power. Despite the pejorative label and the efforts to 
outlaw their existence, factions are likely to increase 
rather than decrease in importance as more and more 
younger leaders emerge with a narrower range of ex- 
perience and associations and a more limited power 
base than the veteran cadres have had. 


Hu Yaobang, General Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, casts a ballot during the 12th CCP Congress in 


September 1982. 
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A third contradiction involves the reformers’ rise to 
power and the various structural, procedural, and policy 
reforms they have advocated. A reform platform clearly 
helped the Deng/Hu group recapture power. Now, how- 
ever, some reform measures have been diluted, de- 
ferred, or abandoned; others have become bogged 
down in midcourse. Is it because problems (Such as 
bureaucratism, corruption, and abuse of power) are in- 
tractable and defy correction? Is it because com- 
promises with opposing groups are necessary in order 
to secure agreement? Or is it that the reforms have 
served their purpose and are now inconvenient to the 
reformers themselves? 

Within the broad rubric of reform there is also the net- 
tlesome question of retirement and replacement. Top 
leaders have pinpointed it as the most pressing leader- 
ship issue and have devised ways to facilitate the 
transfer of power from older to younger cadres and to 
ease out the veterans while continuing to utilize their ex- 
perience and prestige. But many of the advocates are 
not practicing what they preach, and the process seems 
to be ensnared in the power struggle. Deng views it as a 
specific one-time problem—that of phasing out the Red 
Army generation—and he sees the CAC as a temporary 
institution, fading away with the passing of the old 
cadre. But will it be so? Will the emerging, somewhat 
younger leadership (Some of whom may have been 
assisted statistically to appear younger) voluntarily relin- 
quish power at a specified time, or will they ape their 
predecessors and retire primarily, and reluctantly, 
because of poor health or political pressure? And what 
about their successors? 

Another contradiction, or concern, relates to military 
issues. In the recent struggle for power, the focus of 
competition has been between the group of ideologi- 
cally orthodox, Maoist traditionalists in the PLA and the 
Deng/Hu coalition, a coalition that has considerable and 
growing strength within military ranks, especially in the 
central commands and among military professionals. 
However, there are a number of issues on which the 


military elite appears united, and these may soon come 
to the forefront. Primary among these is the allocation of 
resources to defense. Pressures to modernize the PLA 
are building up, and Deng may be less successful at 
resisting the pleas of his supporters (such as Chief of 
Staff Yang Dezhi and new Defense Minister Zhang Ai- 
ping) than he has been at resisting the arguments of his 
military critics, especially since Deng himself has long 
advocated military modernization. And when Deng and 
Chen Yun are no longer factors, will Hu and Zhao, who 
have much less clout with the military, be able to prevail 
on this critical economic issue? 

This raises the fundamental question of whether Hu 
Yaobang and his close associates will continue to work 
harmoniously with the other active leaders in the 
pragmatist/reform coalition once the powerful, cement- 
ing influences of Deng and Chen Yun have been re- 
moved. In this regard, the relationship between Hu and 


Zhao is the most pivotal. Of equal importance, of } 


course, is how the heirs to Deng and Chen Yun handle 
the opposition. 
While these questions defy conclusive answers, some 


interesting indicators will be provided in the short term | 


in the handling of future appointments in two areas: the 
position of chairman of the PRC, and the senior slots on 


the Military Commission. Li Xiannian and Hu Yaobang | 
each have the requisite party rank and prestige to be | 


PRC chairman, but the selection of either one could 


have serious shortcomings. Li’s selection could under- } 
mine Hu and Zhao’s authority; and Hu’s appointment | 
would be widely viewed as a step back toward one-man | 


rule. On the MC, will the three ex-marshals be replaced | 
when they expire or retire, and if so by whom? Pre- | 


sumably their replacements would be military leaders 
already on the Politburo, but potential candidates who 
fit the bill vary in political persuasion. The key ques- 
tion concerns Deng’s replacement as MC chairman 
(possibly by 1985), and the impact this may have on 
party-military relations and on the cohesiveness and 
stability of the leadership. 
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Yugoslavia’s National 
Question 


| By Viktor Meier 


t the end of March 1981, disturbances broke out 
in the Yugoslav autonomous province of Kosovo, 
inhabited primarily by Albanians but part of the 


| Republic of Serbia. Since that time, the Kosovo region 


has effectively been subject to combined military and 


| police rule under the control of the federal authorities. 


The cause of the disturbances in Kosovo is alleged to 
have been “Albanian nationalism.” Thus, the nationality 
question in the multi-national state of Yugoslavia 
erupted once again in a sensitive area, approximately 
10 years after the national crisis in the Republic of 
Croatia. The events in Kosovo in turn stimulated na- 
tionalist reactions in Serbia. One gets a strong impres- 
sion that the situation is turning into a traditional Balkan 
nationality struggle and that it will be waged in the tradi- 
tional way. Communists in Yugoslavia have been claim- 
ing in their propaganda for years, even decades, that 
they had solved the nationality problem in Yugoslavia 
thanks largely to socialism and socialist self-manage- 
ment. Yet, today they are confronted by national prob- 
lems that are hardly less serious than those of the inter- 
war Yugoslav state. 


Ideological Background 


One may well ask whether a movement like com- 
munism can by its very nature arrive at real solutions to 
the nationality question in a multi-national state. The 
Yugoslav Communists could find little encouragement in 
the ideas of their ideological mentors. Multi-national 
states were an abomination for Lenin. Agreeing with 
Karl Kautsky, he postulated in 1914 that “both the ex- 
ample of all progressive mankind and the example of 


Mr. Meier is correspondent for the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung, covering the countries in eastern and 
southeastern Europe. 


the Balkans” demonstrated that the national state is the 
rule and norm under capitalism. “The state of diverse 
composition is something backward or an anomaly.”? 
For the proletariat, Lenin continued, national demands 
are generally subordinate to the interests of the class 
struggle; for the proletariat it is important “to ensure the 
development of its class.” 

Communist Yugoslav writers admit now that it was not 
easy for their party to arrive at adequate solutions for 
the nationality question, probably due in part to such 
concepts as Lenin’s. Gavro Altman writes that in the 
Yugoslav as in the other Communist parties the idea had 
prevailed that “the national question was in substance a 
peasant question.” From this it was tempting to con- 
clude “that this problem was peculiar to capitalist coun- 
tries and that under socialism it would tend to disappear 
by itself.”3 Sima Markovic, the first leader of the Com- 
munists in Yugoslavia, believed that he was doing 
justice to Lenin’s precepts by opposing a federal solu- 
tion for Yugoslavia and by displaying complete indif- 
ference about whether the three peoples making up the 
state at that time—the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes— 
were three nations or three branches of a single nation.* 
Thus, contrary to Tito’s remarks at the 8th Congress of 
the League of the Communists of Yugoslavia in 1964, it 
is not accurate to say that the party had a correct 
“Leninist” position toward the nationality question since 
1924—when it stipulated the principle of “equal rights 
up to secession” for every nation. 

Such declarations mean little. At the time they were 
proclaimed, the Comintern found it useful to favor the 


1V, |. Lenin, “Concerning the Right of Nations to Self-determination,” Ausgewahite 
Werke (Selected Works), Vol. |, Berlin, Dietz, 1953, p. 676. 

2 Ibid., p. 685. 

3 Gavro Altman, Yugoslavia, a Multinational Community, Belgrade, Jugosiovenska 
Stvarnost, 1978, p. 8. 

4 Paul Shoup, Communism and the Yugoslav National Question, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1968, p. 25. 
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dissolution of all existing states in the Balkans and their 
replacement by one or more federations.® This position 
could even be traced to the ideas of the old Serbian 
socialist, Svetozar Markovic. Nevertheless, some 
Yugoslav observers have claimed that these prewar 
federative concepts led to the adoption of a federal 
structure for the postwar Yugoslav state. 

On the other hand, there have always been—and con- 
tinue to be—Yugoslav Communists who cling as a mat- 
ter of principle to Lenin’s original thesis that multi- 
national states are awkward and backward. Their beliefs 
led them either to try to form separate Communist par- 
ties and toy with the idea of dismembering the country, 
or to advocate an integral Yugoslav nation, such as King 
Alexander had proclaimed in 1929, and thereby leap 
over the national contradictions in Yugoslavia. In 1937, 
independent Communist parties arose in Croatia and 
Slovenia; for Macedonia, the same was at least con- 
templated. At the same time, in view of the dangers on 
the European horizon in the 1930’s, other Yugoslav 
Communists became prey to patriotic impulses in the 
sense of advocating the integrity of the Yugoslav state.” 
Yet, after the occupation of Yugoslavia by the Germans 
in April 1941, the Comintern, as well as wide circles of 
the Yugoslav party itself, leaned toward accepting the 
dissolution of the state, not only in Macedonia but also 
in Croatia. In Zagreb in July 1941, an agent of the Com- 
intern named Kopinié was promoting the creation of an 
independent Communist party for the “Independent 
State of Croatia.” 

For a long time there was only vague knowledge of 
this interlude. Vladimir Dedijer was the first to publish 
details in his “new contributions” to the biography of 
Tito that was published in 1981.8 As a result of these ef- 
forts, which could have been interpreted as treason, the 
agent Kopinic in no way lost Tito’s friendship. He extri- 
cated himself from the situation by claiming com- 
munications problems, and merely had to be content 
with subordinate posts after the war. Separatism 
evidently was not a transient phenomenon in Croatia. 
Even in 1944, Milovan Djilas noted “little prominence 
for Yugoslavia and an overemphasis on Croatian pecu- 
liarities” in the headquarters of the Communists of 
Croatia.? Dedijer claims that his portrayal of the ac- 
tivities of the Croatian party during the war made 
Vladimir Bakarié and other high Croatian party func- 
tionaries hostile toward the publication of his book.!° 


SSD 
5 Ibid., pp. 30 ff. 


® See Svetozar Markovic, “Serbia in the East,” in Sabrani Spisi (Collected Works), Vol. III, 
Belgrade, Kultura, 1965. 

7 Shoup, op. cit., p. 47. 

8 Vladimir Dedijer, Novi Prilozi za Biografiju Josipa Broza Tita (New Contributions for a 
Biography of Josip Broz Tito), Vol. 2, Rijeka, Liburnija, 1981, pp. 425 ff. 


Evolution of Yugoslav Federalism 


Prewar Yugoslavia did not have autonomous ter- 
ritorial sub-units. There were merely administrative 
districts in various forms, although the nations—at least 
the three leading nations—were recognized as consti- 
tuting the state. This was expressed in the very name of 
the country adopted in 1918, “Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes.” Politically, the nations were 
represented by parties in prewar Yugoslavia. The more 
important ones succeeded in becoming “national” par- |i 
ties with leading roles among the nations concerned: 
the Radicals and their auxiliary and successor organiza- 
tions among the Serbs; the Croatian Peasant Party 
among the Croats; and the clerical People’s Party | 
among the Slovenes. Even the Bosnian Moslems had a | 
kind of national representation at certain times. These 
parties received recognition even in public law. For ex- 
ample, the so-called sporazum (agreement) of August 
1939 that was to resolve the Croatian question was con- 
cluded between Yugoslav Prime Minister Dragisa 
Cvetkovic and the leader of the Croatian Peasant Party, 
Viladko Maéek. 

The new Communist Yugoslavia that was conceived at 
the second session of AVYNOJ—the Anti-Fascist Council 
for the National Liberation of Yugoslavia—in November 
1943 at Jajce was based on the principle of federalism. 
The territory of the country was to be divided into six 
republics, according to both historic and ethnic con- 
siderations. Within the Republic of Serbia two auton- 
omous regions, Kosovo-Metohija (later called just 
Kosovo, or in Albanian, Kosova) and Vojvodina, came 
into being. The relations of the Yugoslav nations and na- 
tionalities were put under the slogan “unity-brother- 
hood”—a description which lends itself well to papering 
over problems. 

The federal constitution of postwar Yugoslavia, follow- 
ing the Soviet pattern, was probably supposed to have a 
primarily declarative character in the eyes of the 
Yugoslav Communists. In Article 1 of the constitution of 
1946, the member republics even received the formal 
right to secede from the federation. One of the ideologi- 
cal pillars of the “Croatian Spring” of 1968-71, Zagreb 
University professor Sima Djodan—later sentenced to a 
long prison term at Tito’s insistence—said with regard 
to this conception: “For us the federation was first 
created as a state and assumed exclusive competence | 


LLL 


° Milovan Djilas, Der Krieg der Partisanen, Memoiren 1941-1945 (The Partisan War, 
Memoirs 1941-1945), Vienna and Munich, Molden, 1978, p. 413. 

10 Interview with Gustav Chalupa in Europdische Rundschau (Vienna), No. 3, 1982, 
pp. 123 ff. 
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| A scene from the second session of AVNOJ—the Anti-Fascist Council for the National Liberation of Yugoslavia—in 
November 1943 at Jajce, where the federal structure of postwar Yugoslavia was conceived: in the top row, fifth 
| from the right, Vladimir Bakaric; and the lower row, third from left, Aleksandar Rankovic, and fourth from left, 


Edvard Kardelj. 


over all spheres it deemed important for state sover- 
eignty and for socioeconomic life. The republics, as a 
kind of ethnic form, were left with the less important and 
the local communities with the least important 
functions.” ?!3 

Djodan is not entirely correct in this definition of 
Yugoslav federalism. In one sense, and perhaps the 
most important one, the republics quickly grew into con- 
siderable and to a certain extent autonomous power 
centers, namely in regard to the Communist party and 
its apparatus.12 As we shall see, the relative in- 
dependence of the republic party apparatuses was to 
prove of great importance for the subsequent develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia. (In the Soviet Union, where similar 
tendencies were bloodily liquidated by Stalin, matters 
were different.) 

The republics in Yugoslavia, however, are not coter- 
minous with the nations. Of all the republics, only 
Slovenia is ethnically homogeneous. Croatia has a large 
Serbian minority. Many Croats live in Bosnia-Herce- 
govina and Vojvodina. Macedonia too has large ethnic 


11 Kolo (Zagreb), No. 11, 1968. 
12 Ernst Halperin, Der Siegreiche Ketzer (The Victorious Heretic), Cologne, Verlag fur 
Politik und Wirtschaft, 1957, p. 45. 
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minorities within its boundaries, as does Serbia, above 
all in the two autonomous regions. Similarly, Serbs live 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina and in Croatia. Montenegro is not 
clearly defined from an ethnic standpoint, and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina is a historically determined unit inhabited 
by Moslems, Serbs, and Croats. Of the two autonomous 
regions created in Serbia, Kosovo has an Albanian ma- 
jority while Vojvodina has a large Hungarian minority, 
although in Vojvodina the Serbs predominate numeri- 
cally and politically. 

The lack of congruence between the republics and 
the nations has occasionally led to situations whereby 
ethnic animosities found outlets within the boundaries of 
a specific republic and did not affect the state as a 
whole. Furthermore, despite the federal state, the na- 
tions remained an additional category, separate from 
the republic structure. As nationalist impulses were ex- 
pressed once again in Yugoslavia, the old irritation of the 
Communists with this phenomenon that they could not 
master also returned. 

Moreover, from the very inception of Communist rule 
in Yugoslavia, the category of nation contained politi- 
cally conditioned ambiguities. There were what might 
be called “good” and “bad” nations and even “good” 
and “bad” nationalisms. The newly created Macedonian 
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nation with its ethnic consciousness has been favored: 
this new nation has been allowed to pursue irredentism 
abroad, in Bulgaria as well as in Greece. In the same 
way, the ethnic feelings of the Slovenes have enjoyed 
understanding and support. The Slovenes are permitted 
to bring up continuously the issue of their fellow na- 
tionals in Carinthia (Austria) and in the area around 
Trieste (Italy). Serbian and Croatian national aspirations, 
on the other hand, have long been regarded negatively; 
the former are equated with “hegemonism” and the lat- 
ter with “separatism.” 

Nevertheless, eventually it seemed advisable to ac- 
cord greater recognition to the nations under constitu- 
tional law. In the new “basic principles” preceding the 
revised constitution of 1963, “the nations of 
Yugoslavia,” without being expressly enumerated, were 
called the constituent parts of the country; they—and 
not the republics—were granted the fictitious right to 
secede. This construction has been retained in all 
subsequent revisions of the constitution including that of 
1974, now in effect. However, the “nations and na- 
tionalities” (formerly “national minorities”) are neither 
enumerated nor recognized as legal subjects. Articles 
245-247 simply set forth the principle of equal rights for 
the nations and nationalities, including the right to use 
their various languages. The difference between nations 
and nationalities is also not specifically defined. In prac- 
tice, it seems that the nations of Yugoslavia are those 
that have their ethnic center within the boundaries of 
Yugoslavia, while the nationalities have their center out- 
side the borders.13 Thus, in the census results of 1981, 
the 577,000 Montenegrins are listed as a “nation,” 
while the over 1.7 million Albanians are considered a 
“nationality” (“national minority” according to previous 
usage).}4 


National Tensions, 1957-1980 


In the second half of the 1950's, nationally related 
tensions made themselves felt in Yugoslavia, particu- 
larly among the individual republics. At first, the ten- 
sions were economically conditioned. The separate 
power centers of the Communist leadership in the indi- 
vidual republics had an impact for the first time. Their 
economic interests had come to coincide with those of 
the population, including the non-Communists, within 
the individual republics. For example, general dissatis- 


13 Altman, op. cit., p. 15. 

14 All of the data on census results in Yugoslavia, unless otherwise noted, are derived 
from the official publication Facts about Yugos/avia, published by the Federal Secretariat 
for Information, Belgrade. The editions of these publications before 1982 contain the 
census results of 1971, and the new 1982 edition contains the results for 1981. 


faction prevailed in Slovenia because large funds were 
channeled from this developed republic via the federal 
budget to the less developed parts of Yugoslavia. The 
Slovenes felt threatened by stagnation and feared that 
their republic might fall behind the neighboring Western 
countries with which it was compared. At the 7th Con- 
gress of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia in 
1958, therefore, Slovene politicians called for a com- 
promise that would guarantee further advances for the 
developed parts of Yugoslavia.1° The economic discus- 
sions arising from this issue led many Yugoslavs, in- 
cluding many Communists, to the conclusion that a new 
nationalism based exclusively on unresolved economic 
problems could arise. From this it followed that accept- 
able economic solutions would dampen ethnic stirrings. 
Such views were still being voiced when the so-called 
“Croatian Spring” of 1968-71 was already under way in 
Zagreb. 

This diagnosis proved to be another Communist 
mistake. While it cannot be denied that economic prob- 
lems and a sense of economic backwardness played a 
large role during the onset of the malaise in Croatia, and 
came up again and again in discussions at that time,?® it 
was also apparent that in the final analysis these 
economic discussions were actually only a starting point 
for the articulation of a much more general and deeply 
felt emotional current. In other words, at issue was 
classical nationalism with all its ramifications. Further- 
more, the polemics which broke out among the histo- 
rians of the individual republics and regions coincided 
with, rather than followed, the discussions about the 
distribution of the national income.?’ 

The uncertainty of the Communists in the face of the 
revival of national movements and conflicts caused the 
party to look for theoretical concepts that might resolve 
these contradictions in the multi-national state of 
Yugoslavia. Somehow, it was felt, a “Yugoslav con- 
sciousness” must be created that could appeal to both 
patriotic and ethnic feelings. In 1957, Edvard Kardelj at- 
tempted to direct this search into politically acceptable 
channels. In the foreword to the second edition of his 
work on the Slovenian national question, written before 
World War II, he spoke in favor of a socialistically deter- 
mined ‘“Yugoslavness” (Jugos/lovenstvo) that should 
form a “consciousness” above national feelings among 
the different peoples of Yugoslavia. According to 
Kardelj, national conflicts could arise only if a “na- 
tionalistic” position was adopted, if ‘“Yugoslavness” was 


15 Shoup, op. cit., p. 235. 

16 See Hrvoje Sosic, Za ciste racune (For a Clean Accounting), Zagreb, Matica Hrvatska, 
1970. 

17 Shoup, op. cit., p. 195. 
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between Croatia and Slovenia. 


understood as national integralism (as King Alexander 
had understood it in 1929), or if a “bureaucratic” stand- 
point was taken.!8 

This was a very complicated definition. It is no wonder 
that some party members simply took Kardelj’s “Yugo- 
Slavness” to mean overcoming particular nationalisms 
by cultivating a new Yugoslav national feeling, that is, 
precisely by promoting Yugoslav national integralism. 
This interpretation corresponded also with Lenin’s view 
on how to overcome the “backward” multi-national 
State. The Zagreb sociologist DuSan BilandZié recalled 
in a 1982 interview with the Zagreb Vjesnik that at 
the 7th Congress of the League of Communists in 
1958, some delegates had spoken out “for the forma- 
tion of a Yugoslav nation and the abolition of the 
republics.”19 Tito, too, was apparently influenced by 
such views. In 1963, out of the blue, he advocated 


ee 
*8 Edvard Kardelj (Sperans), Razvoj slovenackog nacionalnog pitanja (The Evolution of 
the Slovene National Question), Foreword to 2nd ed., Belgrade, Kultura, 1957, p. 53. 
'9 Dugan Bilandzic, “High Tide of Declared Yugoslavs,” interview in Vjesnik (Zagreb), 
May 8, 1982. 
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The first Yugoslav nuclear electric power plant shown under construction in 1976 in Krsko, located near the border 
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Yugoslav integralism, at least in the cultural sense: “If 
we want to create a socialist culture,” he said in an ad- 
dress to the Yugoslav journalist’s association, “we must 
also have a common program. It must be Yugoslav. Not 
every republic or every nationality can create its own 
socialist culture, for this would again mean 
separation.”*° Such theses were soon dropped since 
they encountered resistance. In 1967, Tito stated 
before the Communists of Belgrade that the term 
“Yugoslav” meant “membership in our socialist com- 
munity but not a nationality.” 2? 

Nevertheless, it is probable that the attempts to 
Stimulate a renewed Yugoslav integralism played a large 
role in the rise of the national movement in Croatia dur- 
ing 1968-71. In part, this movement consisted of a very 
emotional reaction against “unitarism” and “centralism” 
in any form. It stressed the independence and equal 
rights of the nations within the federal structure to the 


20 Politika (Belgrade), Feb. 14, 1963. 
21 BilandZic, op. cit. 
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point of reviving the “right to secede,” which the con- 
stitution had granted first to the republics and later to 
the nations. There were proposals to transform the 
federation into a confederation.2? In this connection, the 
principle of statehood for the individual republics was 
also advocated. This demand was important because it 
basically involved, at least for Croatia, the revival of the 
idea of national sovereignty within Yugoslavia and its 
linkage to the republic. The Croatian crisis was a crucial 
turning point in the evolution of the nationality question 
in Yugoslavia. It spelled the end of propagandistic 
Slogans and Leninist flourishes, as well as of notions that 
socialism made nationalism inconceivable. 

Although Tito ordered a thorough crackdown on na- 
tionalist manifestations in 1971, national aspirations 
were accorded more consideration in the ensuing years. 
The principle of statehood for the individual republics 
became accepted and adopted first in the constitutional 
amendments of 1971 and then in the constitution of 
1974. Even the autonomous provinces within Serbia 
were recognized as constituent elements of Yugoslavia 
and were granted autonomous rights, recognized in the 
constitution. The difference in comparison to the 
republics lay in the fact that the statehood of the regions 
was not recognized. Article 4 characterizes the regions 
simply as “autonomous, socialist, self-managed, 
democratic, socio-political communities”—in which, to 
be sure, “the nations and nationalities realize their 
sovereign rights.” This is the point on which the 
authorities of Kosovo and Vojvodina base their claims in 
the struggle against centralizing tendencies in the 
Republic of Serbia. 

It is often asked why federalism in Yugoslavia came to 
be especially emphasized and anchored in the constitu- 
tion in a veritably “bourgeois” manner after the crisis in 
Croatia. The explanation can only lie in Tito’s belief at 
the time that he had discovered a new political concept 
for Yugoslavia. He apparently thought it possible to ac- 
commodate the new realities on the state level through 
a federalism solidly anchored in the constitution and the 
legal system, while a more disciplined and centralized 
party would buttress both the state and the regime. In 
two speeches in Split and Zadar as early as the summer 
of 1970, Tito characterized as an error the attempt (at 
the 6th Congress of the Yugoslav League of Communists 
in 1952) to obliterate the centralist organizational princi- 
ple of a Leninist Communist party.2? The 10th party 


22 |van Peric gives a summary of the concepts that came to light in the so-called 
“Croatian Spring” with numerous quotations in /deje Masovnog Pokreta u Hrvatskoj (The 
Ideas of the Mass Movement in Croatia), Zagreb, Narodna SveuZiliSte Grada Zagreba, 
1974. (The document is written from the standpoint of the leadership that was newly 
installed in 1971.) 

23 Politika, Aug. 23 and 30, 1970. 
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congress in 1974 emphasized, as had not been done 
for a long time, the centralist and Leninist nature of the 
party; it took an explicit stance against the party’s 
“federalization.” 24 

This concept of Tito’s—which, like Kardelj’s, sought to 
mix “socialist internationalism” with an unclearly de- 
fined “Yugoslavness’—failed, since it aggravated na- 
tional and federal problems in the post-Tito period. 
Because the Communist party apparatuses in the in- 
dividual republics constitute relatively independent 
power centers, a centralist conception of the party could 
not prevail over them. While Tito did succeed, in con- 
junction with the purge in Croatia, in ousting from their 
posts in the Serbian, Slovenian, and Macedonian 
republics proponents of policies that he disliked, he was 
forced to rely even in the Croatian case on alliances with 
the various republic leaderships. Aside from the fact 
that these purges caused the Yugoslav party to lose 
many outstanding personalities, whose absence is still 
felt today, Tito’s actions precipitated a general decline in 
the authority and prestige of the party as an institution. 


Post-Tito Developments 


These developments—the further strengthening of the 
republics and the decline of the party’s importance in 
the spectrum of Yugoslav institutions—continued at an 
accelerated pace after Tito’s death. They reached their 
high point thus far at the 12th Congress of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia in 1982.25 Both develop- 
ments were closely linked to growing economic difficul- 
ties, which could not be overcome by party resolutions 
alone. It also became clear that all the problems, in- 
cluding the Kosovo problem, did not lead to strong 
solidarity within the Yugoslav party but rather to an in- 
tensification of conflicts. In September 1982, the new 
party chairman, Mitja Ribici¢, spoke openly about the 
lamentable state of cohesion within the party and threat- 
ened his listeners with “democratic centralism.’’ 26 

As far as the Republic of Croatia is concerned, Tito’s 
crackdown in the early 1970’s left it in an unsatisfactory 
State, indicative of Communist inability to cope with the 
phenomenon of nation. The new leadership was of sec- 
ond-rate quality. While they did defend the economic in- 
terests of the republic,2”? the new leaders in Zagreb 


24 Dennison Rusinow. The Yugoslav Experiment 1948-1974, London, C. Hurst, 1977, 
pp. 332 ff. 

25 For example, the main speaker on the Yugoslav economy had to rely on data 
prepared by a commission under the authority of the State Presidium. Materials from the 
12th Congress of the League of the Communists of Yugoslavia, Belgrade, June 1982. 

26 Borba (Belgrade), Sept. 15, 1982. 

27 See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 11, 1981. 
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Mitja Ribicic, pictured in June 1982, after his election as 
President of the Presidium of the League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia. 
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could not bring about an identification between republic 
and nation. This left the mounting Croatian national con- 
sciousness without an outlet. The situation was not im- 
proved by the fact that the roughly 15 percent Serbian 
minority within the republic has been accorded prefer- 
ential treatment. These Serbs live in the economically 
more backward areas and favored strong Yugoslav cen- 
tralism as far back as the pre-war period. They were 
afraid—as it turns out justifiably—of Croatian na- 
tionalism. In 1941, these Serbs were driven into the 
arms of the Communist partisans by the operations of 
the Croatian UstaSe, and it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that after 1945 and again after 1971, the Serbs 
behaved like conquerors. The share of Serbs in the 
membership of the Croatian Communist party was 
around 28 percent in 1958 and was still 24 percent in 
1978.78 This is far more than their proportion of the 


————— 


28 NIN (Belgrade), Dec. 16, 1979. 


population. One also gets the impression that the Serbs 
are overrepresented in the political police of Croatia. 

The Catholic church was able to fill the national 
vacuum in Croatia. It succeeded in making itself the 
guardian of the historical traditions of the Croats. The 
massive gathering of about 200,000 participants in Nin 
(Dalmatia) on September 1 and 2, 1979, to celebrate 
the Croats’ 1,100 year-old affiliation with Roman Chris- 
tianity constituted the high point of this effort.2? The suc- 
cess of this celebration and of other activities by the 
Church made the regime nervous and led to an anti- 
clerical campaign in 1980 and 1981, including police 
harassment of the clergy extending even into Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. Jakov BlaZevic, then president of the 
Presidium of the Croatian Republic and the chief proc- 
urator in the 1946 trial of the Archbishop of Zagreb, 
Aloys Stepinaé, reopened old wounds by publishing his 
memoirs in January 1981.°° At the same time, national- 
istically inclined Croatian intellectuals such as Franjo 
Tudjman, Viado Gotovac, Zlatko Tomici¢é, Dobroslav 
Paraga, and Marko Veselica were put on trial. To this 
day, many expressions of national feeling that have long 
been a matter of course in the other republics of 
Yugoslavia are apparently taboo in Croatia. 

The percentage of party members among the individ- 
ual nations or nationalities seems to have become more 
and more the measure of the tolerance and understand- 
ing that the Communist regime is ready to display in 
specific instances, including on the issue of nationality. 
The percentages of party membership were long secret, 
but in June 1982, official statistics were published.>! 
With a “Communist density” of only 4.62 percent, the 
Albanians are the black sheep among the Yugoslav 
nations, even if one takes into account that the pro- 
portion of minors among this nation is especially high. 
The Croatians, with 7 percent, are not much better off. 
As for the Slovenes, only 6.4 percent belong to the 
party. However, in addition to the strength of 
Catholicism there, low party membership is probably 
due to a higher living standard and relatively tranquil 
conditions, which make political involvement seem 
rather superfluous. Among the Montenegrins, on the 
other hand, almost 20 percent are Communists, and 
among the Serbs over 12 percent. Of the Macedonians, 
10.5 percent are Communists. Of those who designate 
themselves ethnically as “Yugoslavs,” more than 11 
percent belong to the party. 

This last-named ethnic designation gave rise to many |. 
comments and discussions in the spring of 1982, and 


29 In the year 879, Prince Branimir had received from the Pope the recognition of the 
independence of the Croatian church. See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Sept. 9, 1979. 

30 Politika, Jan. 29, 1981. 

31 |bid., June 24, 1982, p. 7. 
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Marko Veselica, inside the cathedral in Zagreb, prior to 
being tried for Croatian nationalism. 


—Ost Dienst. 


brought the dilemma of the Yugoslav Communists vis-a- 
vis the nationality question back to its starting point. 
When the results of the 1981 census were published, it 
turned out that a surprisingly large number of Yugoslav 
citizens—around 1.22 million or 5.42 percent of the 
total population—designated themselves as “Yugoslavs” 
by national affiliation. This was 4.3 times as many as in 
1971. It is interesting to note how this phenomenon 
manifested itself in different parts of the country. In 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, the number of “national Yugo- 
Slavs” rose in comparison to the 1971 census from 
around 44,000 to 326,000; one can assume that the 
figure was for the most part made up of Moslems who 
do not care for the formal identification of religion and 
nationality. In the autonomous region of Vojvodina, the 
‘“Yugoslavs” increased from 47,000 to 167,000; on the 
other hand, the number of Hungarians declined by 
40,000, and that of Croats fell also. In the Republic of 
Croatia, the percentage of Serbs sank from 14.2 to 11.5 
percent, while there were suddenly 8.2 percent “Yugo- 
Slavs,” a figure more than four times as great as in 
1971. In Kosovo, the share of “national Yugoslavs,” 0.2 
percent, was the lowest percentage in all of 
Yugoslavia.32 
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Did the tremendous increase in the number of na- 
tional Yugoslavs come about because the party carried 
out direct or indirect propaganda to the effect that 
“Yugoslav” as a national category was “more pro- 
gressive” in the socialist sense than Croat, Slovene, or 
Serb? Obviously, this must have played a role. DuSan 
BilandZzi¢ met with excited denials when he tried to ex- 
plore this question. The fear of conflict that many 
citizens might have harbored so soon after Tito’s death, 
the wish to resolve personal dilemmas such as mixed 
marriages, or a preference for unity and centralism un- 
doubtedly influenced the choice of some respondents. 
In addition, some groups who are minorities in their 
area might have sought to protect themselves by “na- 
tional Yugoslavness.” In any event, in BilandZi¢’s opin- 
ion, the huge increase in “national Yugoslavs” shows 
that “something is wrong in our society.” 33 Bilandzié 
also suggested that the striving for a Yugoslav nation 
was an “illusion.” 

The ugly way in which some party activists, notably 
Serbs from Croatia, conducted polemics against 
Bilandzi¢34 supports the assumption that, now as 
before, there are many Yugoslav Communists—and 
perhaps non-Communist Yugoslav patriots as well—who 
seek to overcome Yugoslavia’s national diversity and oc- 
casional discord through a supranational “Yugoslav- 
ism.” The unease over this declarative Yugoslavism so 
evident in the Bilandzi¢ interview, however, indicates 
that the traditional nations of Yugoslavia still constitute 
the basic components of that country, and cannot be 
pushed into the background or bypassed. BilandZi¢ is 
probably correct in saying that “national Yugoslavism”’ is 
primarily a product of specific regional or personal 
idiosyncracies and thus a limited phenomenon. Indeed, 
developments since Tito’s death seem to have strength- 
ened rather than weakened the assertiveness of in- 
dividual nations, nationalities, and republics. 


The Albanian Question 


Nowhere has this assertiveness been expressed more 
conspicuously than in Kosovo. The events in Kosovo 
clearly show the limits of national integralism in contem- 
porary Yugoslavia. At the same time, they could also 
signify an unequivocal and perhaps irrevocable dashing 
of hopes that national contradictions in the Balkans 
might be overcome by means of “supranational” social- 
ist doctrine. The very name “Yugoslavia” signifies the 


32 BilandZic, op. cit. 
33 |bid. 
34 For example, Jovan Miric in Danas (Zagreb), May 25, 1982. 
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land of the Southern Slavs. The Albanians—of whom 
more than 2.5 million live in the Albanian Socialist Peo- 
ple’s Republic and another 1.73 million, according to 
the 1981 census, live in Yugoslavia—are not Slavs. Ac- 
cording to modern scholarship, they are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Illyrians. This hypothesis is accepted 
today by all Albanian scholars and by a large number of 
non-Albanian Balkan specialists.35 The Albanians were 
the last Balkan nation to acquire a modern national con- 
sciousness in the 19th century and form a national 
State. In Tirana, the visitor is always told that the 
religious diversity of the Albanians (Moslem, Orthodox, 
and Catholic) hindered the process of becoming a na- 
tion. This is given, among other reasons, as the explana- 
tion for the massive antireligious campaign of 1967-68 
and the designation of Albania as the world’s “first 
atheistic state.” It is probably also true that the late 
coalescence of the Albanians into a modern nation led 
them at first to prefer the continued existence of the 
19th-century Ottoman Empire, which at least tried to 


35 See the report of Professor Aleks Buda at the National Conference on the Formation 
of the Albanian People, their Language and Culture, “The Ethnogenesis of the Albanian 
People in the Light of History,” Tirana, Albanian Telegraphic Agency, July 3, 1982. 


protect the Albanian settlement areas against the territo- 
rial claims of the new Balkan Christian states of Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro. The “League of Prizren,” the 
first united political association of the Albanians which 
sought to make the Berlin Congress of 1878 understand 
their interests, certainly contained this tendency along 
with an emancipatory one.?© 

The first Balkan War then brought precisely what the 
Albanians had feared: the victorious young Balkan 
states appropriated large parts of the Albanian settle- 
ment area, with Serbia and Montenegro dividing be- 
tween them Kosovo and today’s western Macedonia. 
The Albanians of Kosovo fought against this annexation 
but were unable to prevent it. Of the 1.73 million Alba- 
nians in Yugoslavia today, 1.23 million live in Kosovo 
where, according to the 1981 census, they make up 
77.7 percent of the population. In Macedonia, there are 
374,000 Albanians making up 19 percent of the popu- 
lation; not quite 38,000 live in Montenegro. 

Kosovo is dear not only to the Albanians; it was also 
the heart of the medieval Serbian kingdom. Many im- 


36 With regard to these developments see Stavro Skendi, The Albanian National 
Awakening 1878-1912, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1967. 
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portant Serbian cultural monuments are located here, 
and the landmark battle of 1389 against the Turks was 
fought on Kosovo Field. This Serbian defeat forms the 
subject of the national epic literature. In Prizren, the 
great memorials of both Albanians and Serbs are found 
only a short distance apart: in the city is the villa in 
which the “League of Prizren” met in 1878; two miles 
up the valley is the monastery on the site where Tsar 
DuSan, the greatest ruler of medieval Serbia, 
was buried. It is also beyond doubt that in this early 
period Kosovo was settled primarily by Serbs. In the 
western part of Kosovo, that is, along the border with 
contemporary Albania, Metohija and its cities Pe¢ and 
Prizren may have always been partly settled by Alba- 
nians; but in eastern Kosovo, where Pristina is located, 
the Albanians came to settle only toward the end of the 
18th century and later.?’ 


These historical points are important because the 
Kosovo conflict has increasingly become a purely na- 
tional dispute between Serbs and Albanians, as well as 
between the authorities of the Republic of Serbia and 
those of the autonomous region of Kosovo. The rest of 
Yugoslavia seems to play the role of an irritated and con- 
cerned spectator. The authorities of the Republic of Ser- 
bia and the Serbian press concentrate their attention to 
an ever greater extent on the problem of the emigration 
of the Serbs out of Kosovo. At the request of Serbia, the 
Federal Parliament has also taken up this problem but 
obviously has difficulty finding solutions.?® 

Even a casual visitor to Kosovo can easily see that 


37 See Atanasije Urosevic, Toponomia Kosova (Toponymy of Kosovo), Belgrade, Serbian 
Academy of Sciences and Arts, 1975. 
38 Politika, Sept. 30, 1982. 


The De&ani Monastery in Kosovo—on the site where Tsar DuSan was buried. 
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relations between the two groups of inhabitants are 
quite tense.?9 Outmigration of Serbs has been a persist- 
ent phenomenon there since 1966, when the authori- 
ties and police in Kosovo were “Albanianized” after the 
fall of the internal affairs minister, Aleksandar Rankovic. 
As a result of the Serbian outmigration and the higher 
birthrate of the Albanians, the population ratio has 
changed since World War Il. In 1953, the Albanians 
made up not quite 65 percent of the population of 
Kosovo, while Serbs and Montenegrins together ac- 
counted for over 26 percent. Today, the corresponding 
figures are 77.7 and not quite 15 percent.*° Thus, Alba- 
nian nationalists are tangibly realizing the goal of an 
“ethnically pure Kosovo,” despite federal intervention 
and massive police pressure. There is little doubt that 
the outmigration of many Serbs, especially from the 
villages, is hastened by the behavior of segments of the 
Albanian population. Although only incomplete statistics 
on the exact number of Serbs and Montenegrins that 
3° For reports on a visit to Kosovo in June 1982 see Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 


July 12, 18, 19, and 27, 1982. 
40 Politika, Sept. 30, 1982, p. 4. 
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have left are available, the Belgrade newspaper Politika 
estimates the migration losses of these two groups in 
Kosovo between 1971 and 1981 to be about 102,000 
persons.*! The absolute number of Serbs in Kosovo 
declined during this period from 228,000 to just under 
210,000, while the number of Albanians grew from 
916,000 to 1.23 million. 

The present situation is just a phase in a long process. 
The governments of Serbia and interwar Yugoslavia— 
both dominated by Serbs—viewed the annexation of | 
Kosovo after the first Balkan War and World War | as a | 
return of places sacred to the Serbian national past; 
they attempted to bring Serbs into Kosovo again and to 
push back the Albanians through colonization. Most | 
Albanians in Kosovo therefore welcomed the breakup of | 
Yugoslavia by fascist Italy and the uniting of Kosovo and | 
western Macedonia to Albania proper, even if they pre- 
sumably would have preferred to see this “liberation” | 
take place in different circumstances. 

In this connection, a former high official of the 
Yugoslav Communist party, Vukmanovic-Tempo, vividly 


41 Ibid. 
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Citizens of Albanian origin (including a number in white shawls and caps) are prominent on market day in the city of 
Pec, in the Autonomous Province of Kosovo. (In the background is the minaret of a mosque.) 
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described the precarious conditions in which the Com- 
munists had to try to build their resistance movement 
during World War ||.42 There was always the risk that the 
few Albanians who found their way to the Communists 

_ would begin to discuss unification plans with the Com- 

- munists of Albania. Quite possibly, it was the substantial 
dependence of Enver Hoxha’s Albanian partisan move- 
ment on Tito’s Yugoslav partisans that prevented 
greater complications in this sphere. The scant joy of the 
Albanians over the reestablishment of Yugoslavia was 
again expressed in armed resistance after 1944, 
prompting Tito’s government to introduce a_ brutal 
police regime in Kosovo that oppressed the Albanian 
_ population, despite the formal autonomy of the region. 
This regime was supported by many of the Serbs and 
Montenegrins living in Kosovo, some of whom avenged 
grievances accumulated during the Albanian domina- 
tion in World War Il. 

When repression eased after 1966, the feeling of 
liberation on the part of the Albanians was expressed in 
_ the demonstrations of 1968. Subsequently, the Alba- 
_nians succeeded in creating a national intellectual 
| center for Kosovo in the University of PriStina. In addi- 
| tion, a generation of young, nationally conscious 

teachers for all school levels reached maturity. These 
people were the instigators of the nationalist revolts of | Dragoslav Markovic, a prominent Serbian Communist. 


1981, and they firmly maintain their national positions. by yoy 
The police and military repression, as well as the arrests 
and convictions of so many young Albanians—often out | of Yugoslavia and minister of internal affairs, dismissed 
of all proportion to their transgressions—contribute to | the notion that the unrest was instigated by Tirana.43 
hostility toward the Serbian and Montenegrin popula- | Subsequently, Albania generally, and Enver Hoxha per- 
| tion. The situation appears insoluble today since all sug- | sonally, were accused of “agitating” the young Alba- 
gested measures can ultimately be undermined by the | nians in Kosovo with irredentist sentiments. Yet, from 
Albanian population of Kosovo, which reacts to repres- | visits and conversations in Tirana, one gains the impres- 
| sion with solidarity and a conspiracy of silence. sion that this has not been the case. On the contrary, 
| What do the young Albanian rebels of Kosovo want? | there is unease in Tirana about the developments in 
One can get some idea of their goals only through per- | Kosovo. The Albanians in Kosovo are perceived to be 
sonal impressions; the conspiracy of silence also applies | national “purists” whose intensifying nationalism is 
to their objectives. They feel themselves to be Alba- | unsettling to authorities in Tirana because it is not sub- 
nians, for whom the unification process of the Albanian | ject to their control. There is also fear that the 
nation is the determining national experience. A cor- | Kosovars—who have a freer life, practice their religion, 
ollary of this is a feeling of indifference to the problems | and can travel abroad—might cause unrest in Albania 
of Yugoslavia. Just as 19th-century Serbs thought about | by stimulating desires for similar conditions there. Fur- 
national unity first culturally and then politically, today | thermore, Tirana appreciates the importance of Yugo- 
the Albanians of Kosovo, above all the younger genera- | Slavia as one of the few countries with which Albania has 
tion, are doing the same. This, however, does not | contacts, as its most important trading partner, and as a 
necessarily imply an unconditional desire for union with | rampart against the Soviets. In principle, so a visitor is 
present-day Albania. always told, Albania wants good relations with 
Immediately after the events, Stane Dolanc, a | Yugoslavia, but naturally cannot remain silent when the 
member of the Presidium of the League of Communists | “brothers on the other side of the border” are op- 


42 Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo, Revolucija Koja Tece, Memoari (The Continuing 43 Tanjug Domestic Service, Apr. 6, 1981, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Revolution, Memoirs), Vol. 1, Belgrade, Komunist, 1971, pp. 332 ff. Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), Apr. 7, 1981, pp. 1/59. 
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pressed by Serbian or Macedonian nationalism.” 

It would seem that the time for true Albanian irreden- 
tism in Kosovo, in the sense of a movement for unifica- 
tion with Albania, has not yet come. Rather, one has the 
impression that the young Kosovars feel that their mis- 
sion includes lighting the torch of national unity on a 
“realistic” basis in Albania proper. Enver Hoxha is 
respected as a national leader, a sort of ‘“‘anti-Tito,” but 
hardly as anything more. As long as the current regime 
and the current system exist in Albania, the Kosovo 
problem will remain a domestic problem for Yugoslavia. 
The young Kosovars in no way dispute the fact that they 
have more freedom and a higher standard of living in 
Yugoslavia than do their brothers in Albania. They think, 
however, that they owe it to their Albanian national con- 
sciousness to place these advantages in the service of 
eventual Albanian unification. 

The Communist authorities in Kosovo who are Alba- 
nian are in danger of falling between two stools. Under 
the former party secretary Mahmud Bakali, a kind of 
State-socialist regime was in effect in Kosovo, with 
capital investments coming from the central govern- 
ment. Today, the much weaker political leadership of 
Kosovo is under pressure from the authorities of Serbia, 
who would like to reduce the constitutional prerogatives 
of the province and who threaten “personnel 
changes.’ The Serbian leadership, especially 
Dragoslav Markovic, can and does capitalize on Serbian 
frustrations unleashed by the Kosovo question. State- 
ments expressive of low esteem for the national achieve- 
ments of the Albanians are pouring out of Serbia;46 even 


** Viktor Meier, “Impressions from a Visit to Albania,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
June 8, 1982. 

*° Visit of General Nikola Ljubici¢, President of the Presidium of Serbia, to Kosovo at the 
end of June 1982, Politika, June 22-25, 1982. 

4° See the publication of Tanjug, Enver Hodzina Albanija (Enver Hoxha’s Albania), 
Belgrade, July 1981. In this publication, the “League of Prizren” is portrayed as useless 
and the Albanian national hero Skenderbeg as a figure of minor historical significance, 


the Illyrian ancestry of the Albanians is presented as a 
political problem (and thus denied) in the Serbian Cen- 
tral Committee.*”? This overt anti-Albanian bias also 
found its way into the platform on Kosovo adopted at the 
12th Congress of the League of Communists.*8 

Thus, the nationality question has become again a 
rivalry between nationalisms in socialist Yugoslavia, as it 
had been in prewar Yugoslavia. This development is 
regarded with concern by many people in Yugoslavia, in 
and out of the party. In the wake of the 12th party con- 
gress in the summer of 1982, there were some criti- 
cisms of the political leadership in Serbia on this point.*9 


The question remains whether Serbia, which is strong in | 


both population and power, can be circumvented or in- 
duced to change its policies. According to some views, 
the Yugoslav federation, including the party, is not suffi- 
ciently strong to bring this about. With regard to Kosovo, 
the policy of the federation at the present time amounts 
simply to keeping the situation under some degree of 
physical control through a massive show of force. A 


political solution, however, would have to include | 


recognition that the Albanians are the majority in 


| 


| 
| 


Kosovo, and perhaps even a change of the present con- | 


stitutional arrangements. Because of the specter of 


separatism, there is reluctance to give Kosovo republic | 


Status. Yet, postponement of a political solution might 
necessitate greater concessions in the future. Mean- 
while, the Kosovo problem reveals the limited room for 
maneuver at the disposal of the post-Tito leadership of 
Yugoslavia. 


47 See “‘Illyrian-Albanian Enigma,” NIN, June 6, 1982. 

“8 “Political Platform for Action by the League of Communists of Yugoslavia in Developing 
Socialist Self-Management, Brotherhood, Unity and Fellowship in Kosovo,” Materials of the 
12th Congress of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, Belgrade, June 1982. 

49 In this regard, see Ribicic's allusions in Kumrovec (Borba, Sept. 15, 1982) and before 
the Central Committee (Politika, Sept. 25, 1982). 
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By Mark Baskin 


Crisis in Kosovo 


he recent upheaval in Yugoslavia’s predominantly 

Albanian province of Kosovo and the vicissitudes 

of Belgrade’s efforts to restore political order 
there provide an interesting opportunity to address the 
issue of ethnicity in that multi-national country. The 
literature on postwar Yugoslav politics has generally 
proceeded from the assumption that this issue and 
related regional particularisms comprise the central, 
underlying dilemmas of Yugoslavia’s politics and so- 
ciety. Pessimistic assessments question the country’s 
very viability and argue that zero-sum, primordial ethnic 
struggles for power will prevent the firm establishment 
of legitimacy of the “national” (i.e., federal) government 
among strategic elites and publics.! Optimists see cen- 
tral decision-makers managing conflicts in ways that 
may ultimately break down the patterns of ethnic identi- 
fication, and perhaps even result in a broader “Yugo- 
Slav” identification.? Thus, the ways in which the “crisis 
in Kosovo” continues to be a major issue on the agenda 
of Yugoslavia’s leadership command great interest. 
_ Within the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
Kosovo has the status of an autonomous province in the 
Republic of Serbia. As of 1981, Albanians constituted 
78 percent of its population of 1,584,588; Serbs, 13 


| 
. 
; 
| 


1 See, for example, A. Ross Johnson, “Yugoslavia: In the Twilight of Tito,” The 
Washington Papers (Beverly Hills, CA), No. 16, 1974; also Pedro Ramet, “Problems of 
Albanian Nationalism in Yugoslavia,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Summer 1981, pp. 369-88. 
Finally, see the anti-Yugoslav émigré press. 

2 See, for example, Bogdan Denitch, The Legitimation of a Revolution, New Haven, CT, 

Yale University Press, 1976; and Gary Bertsch, “Ethnicity and Politics in Socialist 
- Yugoslavia, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences (Philadelphia, 
_ PA), September 1977, pp. 88-89. 
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percent; and Montenegrins, 2 percent. Politically 
dominated by the Serbs and Montenegrins until 1966, 
the province’s Albanians staged major nationalist 
demonstrations shortly thereafter—in November 
1968—demanding republic status for the province 
within the federation.* In the 1970's, there occurred an 
“Albanianization” of the province’s administration; ex- 
plosive growth of the university in the provincial capital, 
Pristina, as a magnet for all Albanians in Yugoslavia; an 
increase in direct contacts between the province and 
the People’s Socialist Republic of Albania; and a widen- 
ing of economic disparity between the province and the 
rest of Yugoslavia in terms of per capita income.® In 
short, the demonstrations that took place in early 1981 
should not have come as much of a surprise. 


The Disturbances of 1981 


The “crisis in Kosovo” began on March 11, 1981, with 
demonstrations at the student center of Pristina Univer- 
sity that soon turned into a march to the center of the 
provincial capital with demands for better food and im- 
provement of other conditions facing the large student 
body. Police used tear gas to restore order.® Things 
grew more tense on March 26, when “hundreds” of 
students and youths again marched toward the city 
center to break up the local leg of a Yugoslav youth relay 
race, then smashed shop windows, overturned auto- 


3 “The National Composition of the Population by Communes, Final Results,” Statisticki 
Bilten (Belgrade), No. 595, May 1982. 

4 See below, pp. 70-71. 

5 See below, p. 65. 

6 The account herein is taken largely from N/N (Belgrade), Apr. 12, 1981, pp. 8-12; and 
Sta se Dogadjalo na Kosovu (What Happened in Kosovo), Belgrade, Mala Biblioteka 
Politike, 1981, pp. 1-24. For confirmation of the validity of the students’ complaints, see 
the comments of former provincial party leader Mahmut Bakali in Tanjug, Apr. 6, 1981, 
trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-EEU), Apr. 7, 1981, pp. 1/10-14, esp. p. 1/12. 
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Armed patrols seen on the streets of Pristina, capital of 
Kosovo, in March 1982. 

—EUPRA. 
mobiles, clashed with the police, and—more impor- 
tant—propounded openly nationalist slogans: 
‘“Kosovo—Republic,’”’ “We are Albanians, not 
Yugoslavs,” “We are the children of Skenderbeg, the 
army of Enver Hoxha,” “Union with Albania,” “Long Live 
Marxism—Down with Revisionism,” and “Trepca does 
the work, and the Serbs profit.”” Even more alarming to 
authorities were the demonstrations at the beginning of 
April. Tear gas and tanks had to be used to disperse 
thousands of nationalist demonstrators in Pristina. 
Smaller-scale demonstrations—complete with marches, 
slogans, attacks on non-Albanian residents, broken 
Store windows, boycotted schools, and clashes between 
demonstrators and police—occurred in the Kosovo 
municipalities of Vucitrn, Kosovska Mitrovica, Glogolac, 
Djakovica, Prizren, Podujevo, and Gnijilane, as well as 
Tetovo, Gostivar, Debar, Kicevo, Struga, Ohrid, 
Kumanovo, and Skopje in the Republic of Macedonia. 
In intensity and duration, this activity surpassed all prior 
such disruptions in postwar Yugoslavia. The regime 
acted authoritatively on April 2, closing the university, 
denying foreign journalists entry to the province, impos- 


See 


” Bakali, loc. cit. Trepéa is a large lead and zinc smelting combine located in Kosovska 
Mitrovica. 


ing a curfew, and declaring a state of emergency | 
(vanredno stanje). 

Having quelled the outward manifestations of trouble 
in Kosovo, Yugoslavia’s rulers faced the more difficult | 
task of sorting out the causes and restoring socialist | 
order in the province. The April 2, 1981, joint communi- | 
que of the Federal Presidency and of the Presidency of | 
the Central Committee of the League of Communists of | 
Yugoslavia confidently asserted that Albanian nation- 
alism has “nothing in common with the demands of 
most in Kosovo.”? In this interpretation, the problems of 
Kosovo were not linked to ethnic inequality, but to the 
perfidy of neighboring Albania, enemies within Kosovo, 
and the laxness of the local political organization. 

On this last point, Djavid Nimani, a local party leader, | 
openly discussed the provincial party organization’s in- 
ability to cope with the “tempestuous development” of 
the province, which had “created many difficulties and 
contradictions.”!° Consistent with this diagnosis, the 
regime has maintained that an increasingly vigilant 
party organization was the key to political and economic 
stabilization and further development of self-manage- | 
ment in Kosovo.?! ) 

To the extent that the optimists are correct, one would 


have anticipated a successful normalization of Kosovo, | 


based on: (1) a settlement of accounts with Albanian na- | 
tionalists and with “opportunists” in the provincial party 


organization; (2) a reevaluation of past developmental | 
strategies and adoption of ameliorative policies; and (3) | 
some sort of policy of reconciliation designed to achieve | 


the political acquiescence of the people of Kosovo or 
even increase the legitimacy of the regime.!2 


Actual events have not matched this optimistic 
scenario, whether in the matter of settling accounts with 
nationalists and “differentiating” (i.e., purging) the pro- | 


vincial party organization, in dealing with the deeper 


economic and social problems, or in coming to terms | 
with the less tangible problems of ethnic identification. | 
Below, | shall explore developments in each of these | 
areas, providing some of the context in which current | 


problems have arisen. 


® To my knowledge, no monetary estimate was attached to the damage. The then 


secretary for internal affairs, Franjo Herljevic, reported to the Federal Assembly on June 9, | 


1981, that a total of 16 mass demonstrations in 11 municipalities resulted in 100 autos 
damaged or destroyed, 400 store windows broken, numerous buildings and apartments 
broken into, and 9 dead and 257 wounded. See Tanjug, June 9, 1981, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, June 10, 1981, pp. |/1-8; also NIN, Apr. 10 and July 19, 1981. 

° Cited in Sta Se Dogadjalo na Kosovu, p. 21. 

10 |bid., p. 22. See also, Komunist (Belgrade), Apr. 24, 1981, p. 8. 

‘1 See the “Political Platform for LCY Action in the Development of Socialist 
Self-Management, Brotherhood, Unity and Community in Kosovo,” Tanjug Domestic 
Service, Nov. 24, 1981, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 27, 1981, pp. 1/1-35. 

'? For a discussion of normalization in East European socialist states, see Zvi Gitelman, 
“The Politics of Socialist Restoration in Hungary and Czechoslovakia,” Comparative Politics 
(New York, NY), January 1981, pp. 187-210. 
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Crisis in Kosovo 


Politics of Normalization 


There can be no doubt that since April 1981, the 
Yugoslav regime has engaged in a policy of political dif- 
ferentiation in Kosovo aimed at rooting out Albanian na- 
tionalism and at purging and placing under firmer con- 
trol the local League of Communists organization. One 
can cite high levels of rhetorical conflict with Albania; in- 
vocations that the party is “engaged in multifaceted and 
dynamic ideopolitical action”; almost weekly uncovering 
of new enemy groups; administrative punishment of 
over 1,000 persons; criticism of past formalism and 
bureaucratism in the administration of Kosovo; resigna- 
tion of many high-level functionaries; and the disband- 
ing of weak basic party organizations and revitalization 
of others. 

Yet, as late as March 1982, the Yugoslav party’s offi- 
cial newspaper could only state that “subjective forces 
[read “socio-political organizations”] in the province 
should begin to take the offensive.” !4 This admonition, a 
year after the initial demonstrations, suggests an 
“enemy” far more intransigent than the optimists 
perceived and indicates that political restoration in the 
province has presented problems not foreseen by a 
party seemingly concerned with outward appearances 
alone. 

Indeed, the press is rife with reports of continued 
dissidence despite the ritual of “differentiation and 
renewal.” For example, we learn that “over a thousand 
workers” from the Ramiz Sadiku enterprise had par- 
ticipated in the April 1981 demonstrations; that in 
Albanian-inhabited regions in Kosovo, Montenegro, and 


Veli Deva, President of the League of Communists of 
Kosovo at the time of the 13th Conference of the provin- 
cial party committee in April 1982. 


—Eastfoto. | 


mittee of the Kosovo League of Communists, in April 
1982, give optimists much encouragement concerning 


Macedonia nationalist slogans continue to appear, pam- 
phlets are still distributed, and rumors continue to 
spread; that large demonstrations occurred in Pristina 


political stabilization. In his report, the committee presi- | 
dent, Veli Deva, gave a bleak account of party ac- : 
complishments since March 1981—one dotted with | 


in February, March, and April 1982, with smaller ones 
continuing to occur throughout the province; that in- 
cidents of student discontent and rowdyism continue; 
that attacks on and threats to Serbs and Montenegrins 
throughout Kosovo have hastened their outmigration; 
that some organizations in Kosovo and Western 
Macedonia conduct business solely in the Albanian 
language; and that Pristina citizens are refusing to pay 
taxes and bills.!5 

Nor did the 13th Conference of the Provincial Com- 


'3 Komunist, Aug. 13, 1981, p. 8; NIN, Apr. 4, 1982, p. 4, and Apr. 7, 1982, p. 15; 
Tanjug Domestic Service, June 6, 1981, trans. in FB/S-EEU, June 8, 1981, pp. 1/10-14. 

'4 Borga (Belgrade), Mar. 17, 1982, p. 3 (emphasis added). 

18 NIN, June 21, 1981, p. 13, Feb. 28, 1982, pp. 10-11, and March 7, 1982, 
pp. 8-12; Borba, Mar. 13, 1982, p. 3, and Dec. 13, 1981, p. 4; Komunist, Nov. 20, 
1981, p. 10; Tanjug Domestic Service, Dec. 8, 1981, trans. in FBIS-EEU, Dec. 9, 1981, 
p. 1/7; NIN, Jan. 17, 1982, p. 11; and Borba, Mar. 15, 1983, p. 6. 


“formalism” in democratic life, weakening of the party’s | 
militancy, and strengthening of opportunism within | 
party ranks. In short, Deva reported, 


the League of Communists has not been at the center of 
political life . . . the link with the grass roots has been 
continuously weakening.1® 


Moreover, the process of “differentiation” has not 
penetrated much beyond the very top leadership of the 
Kosovo party organization. As of September 1981, only 
365 of some 4,000 members of the key party organiza- 
tion at Pristina University had been purged; and by 
June 1982, only some 1,200-1,500 of a total of 92,000 


'e Tanjug Domestic Service, Apr. 24, 1982, trans. in FBIS-EEU, Apr. 26, 1982, p. I/6. 
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party members in the province had been expelled.?7 In 
short, one does not see in Kosovo the reassertion of firm 
political control generally characteristic of the early 
stages of a successful restoration process. 


| 


economics of Stabilization 


_ Political stabilization hardly occurs in a vacuum. As an 
article in Komunist of September 18, 1981, suggests, 
“in the otherwise very complex political situation, the 
struggle for economic stabilization is as significant as the 
struggle against political enemies.” Thus, while the party 
leadership may prefer to cope with the crisis through 
the reassertion of Leninist norms within the provincial 
party organization and adoption by the party of a 
unitary, monolithic stance vis-a-vis the society, a variant 
‘of the optimistic image holds that the advent of 
economic abundance will lead Kosovo’s citizens to eval- 
‘uate regime performance less on the basis of shared 
norms and values and more on the basis of well-stocked 
stores and full stomachs. Such a “consumerist” strategy 
might elicit the political quiescence of the population in 
the short term, and perhaps even provide a basis for 
support of the regime in the long term.!® 
__ In evaluating the possibilities of this option, it is impor- 
tant first to bear in mind some structural parameters 
within which the entire country currently operates. 
Yugoslavia suffers from recurrent negative trade 
balances and high foreign debt (estimated at US$20 
billion at the beginning of 1983), which precludes the 
wholesale importation of consumer goods (and, in many 
cases, raw materials); embarrassingly high inflation 
(over 40 percent in 1981, and 29.5 percent in 1982); 
-and high unemployment (12 percent in 1981).19 Even 
those republics of Yugoslavia not burdened with “na 
_tionalist excesses” have had great difficulty in im- 
_plementing a program of economic stabilization. Such 
negative trends are bound to affect Kosovo—the least 
| developed region of Yugoslavia—even more severely. 
CO II—IN EI 
| 17 NIN, Sept. 6, 1981, pp. 8-11; and Belgrade Domestic Service, June 16, 1982, trans. 
| in FBIS-EEU, June 17, 1982, pp. 1/14-15. According to a delegate from Gnjilane at the 
April 1982 provincial League of Communists Conference, ‘the question of differentiation of 
Communists . . . is still not being implemented evenly in all basic League of Communists 
organizations.” The municipality party organization in Gnjilane had since March 1981 
apparently expelled only 82 members, taken action against 20 others, and admitted 325 
new members, many of them young. Tanjug Domestic Service, Apr. 26, 1982, trans. in 
| FBIS-EEU, Apr. 27, 1982, p. I/7. (One wonders how many of the new members had 
participated in the Kosovo demonstrations.) 
18 See Zvi Gitelman, “Power and Authority in Eastern Europe,” in Chalmers Johnson, 
Ed., Change in Communist Systems, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1970; and 
Kenneth Jowitt, “Inclusion and Mobilization in European Leninist Regimes,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), October 1975, pp. 69-96. 
19 On the Yugoslav foreign debt, see, e.g., The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), 


Jan. 18, 1983; also Danas (Zagreb), Feb. 8, 1983, p. 4. 
20 “Political Platform for LCY Action,” loc. cit. 


One should also look at Kosovo’s past achievements in 
economic development. Even the most depressing 
reports about the political situation will nevertheless 
paint Kosovo as “a unique example of socioeconomic 
development.” 2° There has unquestionably been rapid 
growth of national income, development of a skilled 
labor force, and increasing urbanization in the province, 
and optimists point to abundance of coal and other raw 
materials there. Yet, the gap separating Kosovo from 
the rest of Yugoslavia has continued to widen. For exam- 
ple, in 1954, per capita income in Kosovo was 48 per- 
cent of that in Yugoslavia as a whole; by 1975, this per- 
centage had dropped to 33. (In the same period, 
Slovenia’s gross material product rose from 188 percent 
to 201 percent of the national average.)?! At the end of 
1980, Kosovo had slipped further in relative terms—to 
27.8 percent of the national level.22 

Have central policies since 1957—when, as the Com- 
munist party admits, “the country was unable to commit 
itself sufficiently to stimulating Kosovo’s devel- 
opment” 23—prepared the province for an economic 
“breakthrough”? Since then, significant amounts of 
capital have been transferred from the developed to the 
less developed regions (i.e., Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
Macedonia, Montenegro, and Kosovo). Initially, these 
transfers were in the form of compulsory plan alloca- 
tions, but the “reform” of 1965 (sponsored largely by 
the developed republics) abolished the central invest- 
ment fund and replaced it with the Federal Fund for the 
Accelerated Development of the Underdeveloped 
Regions. This fund received 1.85 percent of each 
republic’s gross social product for exclusive redistribu- 
tion to the less developed regions. Kosovo received 
more than 40 percent of these resources; this federal 
contribution amounted to more than 7O percent of the 
province’s investment capital and approximately 70 
percent of the province’s budget in 1971-75.?4 

Despite this federal largesse, in December 1980 
(three months before the demonstrations in Kosovo), 
Mahmut Bakali, then provincial party president, publicly 
complained that “the resources set aside in the last 
medium-term plan [for 1976-80] obviously were not 
sufficient to ensure . . . developing Kosovo as rapidly as 
possible.” 25 In the same month, the Central Committee 


21 Martin Schrenk, Cyrus Ardalan, and Nawal A. El Tatawy, Yugoslavia, Self-Management 
Socialism and the Challenges of Development, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1979, p. 287. 

22 Tanjug Domestic Service, Dec. 4, 1980, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 10, 1980, p. 1/11. 

23 “Political Platform for LCY Action,” loc. cit. 

24 The Policy and Results of the Development of Economically Underdeveloped 
Republics and the Autonomous Province of Kosovo, Belgrade, Secretariat of Information, 
n.d., pp. 34-35; also Schrenk, et. al., op. cit. 

25 Cited by Tanjug Domestic Service, Dec. 4, 1980, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 10, 1980, 
p. I/11. 
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of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia approved a 
measure allowing one-half of northern assistance to be 
in the form of direct investment by northern enterprises 
in the less developed regions or of joint ventures (“direct 
association of resources”) of northern enterprises and 
those in Kosovo.?® 
Realization of these provisions has been termed “ 

essential precondition” for achievement of the 7.2 per- 
cent annual growth rate of social product targeted in 
Kosovo's 1981-85 economic plan.?”? But one suspects 
that the decentralizing principles behind these various 
reforms continue to provide northern elites with incen- 
tives to keep their investment capital where it returns 
the greatest profit, i.e., in their own yrepublics. A full year 
after the demonstrations, Uros Séslija, president of 
the Kosovo Chamber of Commerce (privredne komore), 
lamented that although over 100 proposals for joint ven- 
tures had been made in the previous 14 months, only 


ES 


26 See the conclusions of the Central Committee meeting, Tanjug Domestic Service, 
Dec. 5, 1980, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 11, 1980, pp. 1/1-11. 
27 Komunist, Nov. 13, 1981, p. 3. 
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15 agreements had been signed and 31 programs ap- 
proved. As a result of such foot-dragging, “the entire 
means set aside or pooling resources are not utilized, 
[so] Kosovo will not be able to count on reaching its 
planned development in this plan period.” 28 

The last two years have provided little good economic 
news for Kosovo. Uncovered losses of 2.6 billion dinars 
for 1981 in the provincial economy were 82.4 percent 
higher than in 1980. Moreover, although aggregate in- 
dustrial production grew more quickly than expected (at 
6.7 percent), half the industrial branches produced less 
than in the previous year. Similarly, in 1981 investment 
declined 40 percent, inflation continued at 43 percent, 
and personal incomes grew by 40.2 percent.22 Down- 
ward trends accelerated in 1982: while total industrial 
production fell by 3.3 percent, losses grew to 10 billion 
dinars, and the number of unemployed grew by 12.5 
percent (from 72,000 to 82,000).3° 


—e—:.. ke e_n—nwSO ccc 


8 Borba, Mar. 12, 1982, p. 3. 
22 NIN, Apr. 4, 1982, p. 12; and Komunist, Apr. 16, 1982, p. 4. 
3° Borba, Jan. 25, 1983, p. 4; Politika (Belgrade), Dec. 13, 1982, p. 4. 


—EUPRA. 
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Kosovo’s developmental problems are manifold. Its 
exceptionally high birthrate of 32 per 1,000 impedes ef- 
forts to improve per capita income and has also created 
a very young population structure.*! Agriculture grew at 
only 1 percent a year in 1976-80, with the larger, but 
neglected, private sector growing even more slowly than 
the socialized agricultural sector. Able-bodied rural 
labor has consequently left the land, mostly for cities in 
Kosovo. Yet, the province’s industry has not been able 
to absorb the surplus of rural manpower. 

Several factors explain this inability. In the first place, 
investment has been heavily skewed toward capital- 
intensive basic industry—largely mining and power 
/ generation. The province’s industry is only a little more 

than half as profitable—and its industrial labor, 30 per- 
cent less productive—than the national average. Wages 
in the social sector are artificially high, which offsets 
Kosovo’s comparative advantage with respect to labor 
_and discourages investment by northern enterprises. As 
a result, Kosovo’s rate of capital accumulation is less 
than one-half the national average.°? 
_ These factors have contributed to a dangerously high 
level of unemployment—the highest in Yugoslavia. Be- 
tween 1971 and 1981, Kosovo’s unemployment level 
| rose from 18.6 to 27.5 percent.34 The means heretofore 
used to expand employment in the province neither ad- 
dress the problem squarely, nor provide a sound basis 
for further advances. 

One strategy has been to expand the number of ad- 
| ministrators relative to production workers. Thus, 
whereas only one in seven of Slovenia’s labor force is 
“employed in administrative jobs, Kosovo’s has one in 
| four employed in such activities.°° This palliative only 
| aggravates the province's low labor productivity and low 
| level of capital accumulation. 

Another way of absorbing the province's surplus labor 
in the past decade has been to expand Pristina Univer- 
sity. Thus, 35,000 students currently attend a university 
founded only in the early 1960's. However, in concep- 


LS 


31 Schrenk, et. al., op. cit., esp. the chapter on regional inequality. 

32 “Political Platform for LCY Action,” loc. cit. 

33 See Komunist, Nov. 6, 1981, p. 13; Laura Tyson, The Yugoslav Economic System and 
Its Performance in the 1970s, Berkeley, CA, Institute of International Studies, University of 
California Press, 1980; Martin Schrenk, et. al., op. cit., pp. 172, 298-99. The last source 
notes that the gap between per capita household income in Kosovo and that for Yugoslavia 
as a whole is far smaller than the one between agricultural per capita income in Kosovo 
and that for Yugoslavia. See also Veli Deva's Report to the Kosovo League of Communists 
Conference, loc. cit. 

34 Schrenk, et. al., op. cit., p. 248; and NIN, Feb. 28, 1982, p. 15. Only the Republic of 
Macedonia comes close to these figures, which might partially be explained by that 
republic’s own large Albanian population. 

35 Indeks (Belgrade), No. 2, 1981, cited in Radio Free Europe Research, RAD 
Background Report (Munich), No. 108, Apr. 23, 1981. This is quite typical of developing 
countries. See Elliott Berg, “Some Problems in the Analysis of Urban Proletarian Politics in 
the Third World,” Center for Research on Economic Development, Discussion Paper No. 
48, Ann Arbor, MI, University of Michigan. 
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tion, the University of Pristina (in mid-1981 renamed 
“Kosovo University”) represented far more than a 
means to absorb surplus labor. It has served as “proof” 
of Albanian equality within Yugoslavia—an institution 
where Albanian has become the de facto language of in- 
struction (at the expense of the formally equal Serbo- 
Croatian). Moreover, the university can be viewed as an 
institution training cadres for productive employment in 
the economy and one that implants the norms and 
values of Yugoslav self-management into its students. In 
all, then, the investment in the province’s university 
might be considered an investment in Kosovo's future 
productive development. 

Unfortunately, it would be difficult to maintain that the 
university has fulfilled its appointed tasks. First, one 
cannot ignore the generally low living standard ex- 
perienced by the majority of the students—the initial 
catalyst of the 1981 demonstrations. Moreover, the 
quality of instruction is generally considered quite low. 
Less than half of the professors possess doctorates, and 
those who do have generally published little and are not 
considered serious scholars by others in Yugoslavia. 
One also wonders—in light of the high ratio of students 
in the social sciences relative to those in engineering 
and other technical fields—whether students really 
receive training for productive employment.%® Those 
who do receive technical training often cannot find work 
in the province because of the unemployment noted 
above, and those who wish to migrate with their degrees 
to other parts of Yugoslavia often have difficulty finding 
work because they are not fluent in Serbo-Croatian.?7 In 
addition, and perhaps more serious in official eyes, was 
the neglect of education in the regime’s ideology of self- 
management. 38 

lf it has been difficult to link the university’s Albanian 
students to other parts of Yugoslavia, there seems to 
have been a warm working relationship with Albania. In- 
deed, before the demonstrations, the now-deposed 
administration of Pristina University considered 
cooperation with the University of Tirana—in effect since 
the early 1970’s—mutually beneficial and fruitful.?9 
Hindsight tells us, of course, that much about the rela- 
tionship was nonreciprocal and problematic. For exam- 
ple, because of the poor publication record of the Pris- 
tina University faculty, more than half of the textbooks 
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36 NIN, Dec. 21, 1980, pp. 15-16; Komunist, July 3, 1981, p. 10; Dennison Rusinow, 
“The Other Albania: Kosovo, 1979. Part |, Problems and Prospects,” American University 
Field Staff Reports (Hanover, NH), No. 5, 1980; and Politika, Aug. 10, 1981, p. 6. 

37 See Dobroslav Culafic’s report to the Central Committee of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia (SKJ CC), cited by Tanjung, Nov. 17, 1981, trans. in FB/IS-EEU, Nov. 18, 
1981, pp. I/1-17. 

38 N/N, Sept. 6, 1981, pp. 8-11. 

39 |bid., Dec. 21, 1980, pp. 15-16. 
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used at the university were imported from Albania. 
Many of the texts—particularly those for language and 
history—allegedly portrayed the Yugoslav national 
liberation struggle “insufficiently,” presented maps of 
Albania that included Yugoslav territory, and were 
permeated with “dogmatic, statist ideology” that ig- 
nored the accomplishments of Yugoslav self-manage- 
ment. Then there were the professors from Tirana who 
taught in Pristina. Although the behavior of most 
seemed generally correct, some reportedly exceeded 
the limits of Yugoslav hospitality by criticizing high levels 
of unemployment in Kosovo or by encouraging students 
to express their demand for republic status.4° Finally, 
some in Yugoslavia now complain that while Tirana was 
always prepared to send professors to Pristina, 
Titograd, and Skopje, Albania only accepted Yugoslav 
Albanians of the most dubious political reliability in 
return.44 

By itself, easy access to texts and professors from 
Albania was probably inoffensive to Yugoslavia. How- 
ever, when combined with poor student conditions and 
a low educational level at Pristina University, this ar- 
rangement contributed to making the university a “hot- 
bed of nationalism,” according to the regime. Needless 
to say, the current university administration has discon- 
tinued direct links between Pristina and Tirana univer- 
sities, and prefers that future relations be regulated by 
conventions on cultural and educational cooperation 
negotiated by the two central governments.42 

As for the immediate future of the Kosovo economy, 
Yugoslav elites ostensibly seek the development of the 
manufacturing industry and agriculture. However, the 
1981-85 plan for Kosovo still projects a more rapid 
growth of output for energy (11.8 percent a year) than 
for agriculture (5.7 percent) or industry (8.5 percent).43 
As Laura Tyson points out, this hardly suggests deep 
concern for increasing productive employment; rather, 
it implies that Kosovo will remain a Supplier of raw 
materials and semi-finished products, activity too 
capital-intensive to increase employment much.‘4 If the 
failure of northern enterprises to invest significantly in 
Kosovo’s manufacturing capacity does little to increase 
employment, the large number of unfinished projects, 
or the luxury hotels and large university library being 
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4° Politika, Aug. 10, 1981, p. 6, and May 25, 1981, p. 5; also Komunist, 
June 5, 1981. 

*) Tanjug, Sept. 29, 1981, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 6, 1981, pp. I/19-20. 

42 Tanjug, July 23, 1982, trans. in FBIS-EEU, July 24, 1982, p. 1/8. 

43 Komunist, Nov. 13, 1981, pp. 12-13. 

44 Tyson, op. cit., p. 66. See also the complaints of Nazim Mikulovci, Director of the 
Trepta combine, that his enterprise continued to be “exploited . . . because we 
undervalued the primary industries and raw materials and left them to fend for 
themselves.” Danas, May 11, 1982, p. 10. 
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Part of the Kosovo thermo-electric power plant in Obilié, 
a few kilometers from Pristina. 
—EUPRA. 


constructed in Pristina, will also not add measurably to. 


productive capacity in the province.45 

Kosovo's underdeveloped status within Yugoslavia will 
not be easily changed. The economic “rationality” 
demanded by northern elites has been sorely absent in 
their own republics. In Kosovo, this would also require 


the deferment of prestigious public consumption in the. 


name of productive investment, i.e., it would preclude a 
consumerist strategy aimed at placating feelings of na- 
tional disadvantage. 


The Politics of Ethnic Symbols 


There is, of course, no a priori reason why Kosovo's 
economic difficulties should lead to nationalist discon- 
tent. Yugoslavs are quick to point out that the Albanians 
in Kosovo have more freedom and a higher living stan- 
dard than their more dogmatic brethren across the 
border, and one might add that the province’s Serbs 
share some common grievances with its Albanians— 
particularly regarding regional inequality. Indeed, one 
might expect—perhaps naively—to find in Kosovo a 
nonethnic, class-based movement that reacted to a high 


unemployment level, managerial inefficiency, corrup- . 


tion, low productivity, and the relative economic 


backwardness of the province. Yet, most Yugoslav and | 


Western observers, whether optimists or pessimists, 


45 Komunist, Nov. 13, 1981, p. 10. 
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A student hall at Pristina University in Kosovo, a heavily Albanian institution, where demonstrations about student 
‘conditions in March 1981 escalated into nationalist demands. 


end up posing essentially the same old question: can 
the Yugoslav state sucessfully resolve problems based 
on national conflicts? 

Both Serbs and Albanians have a deep emotional and 
historical attachment to Kosovo. It was the seat of Tsar 
DuSan’s medieval empire and figures strongly in Ser- 
bian epic poetry. Albanians claim to have lived there as 
Illyrians long before the Slavs invaded the Balkans in the 
6th and 7th centuries. The founding of the Prizren 
League there in 1878 made Kosovo “‘the cradle of Alba- 


nian rebirth.”46 Moreover, the Albanians significantly 


outnumber the Serbs and Montenegrins (a disparity that 
continues to grow). Thus, a constant of Belgrade’s 
policy—whether royalist or Communist—has been to in- 
sure that Serbs remain in the province. 

The interwar royalist government considered Kosovo 
part of “South Serbia,” sponsored Serbian colonization 
of the region, and tried to prevent public expressions of 
Albanian culture. It was therefore not surprising that at 
the outset of World War ||, Kosovo's Albanian population 


46 Peter Prifti, Socialist Albania Since 1944: Domestic and Foreign Developments, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1978, p. 325. 
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welcomed inclusion of the region in Italy’s puppet state 
of Greater Albania. Toward the end of the war, as many 
as 30,000 Albanians in Urosevac, Gnjilane, and 
Trepca staged an uprising against the Communist-led 
Partisans, who seemed naturally linked with the Serbs 
and Montenegrins who had repressed the Albanians 
before the war. Hostility toward the idea of Yugoslavia 
was even evident among those Albanians that were ac- 
tive in the Partisan movement. Indeed, some Albanian 
brigades refused to participate in repression of the 
uprising.47 Moreover, when the National Liberation 
Committee for Kosovo and Metohija met in Albania on 
New Year’s Day 1944, the 49 delegates present 
adopted a resolution stating that “Kosovo and Metohija 
form a region in which Albanian inhabitants prepon- 
derate; they, as always, still wish to be united with 
Albania. Consequently, our duty is to the true way which 
the Albanian people should take in order to achieve 
their aspirations.” Only after strong criticism by some 


47 |vo Banac, The Cominformists, unpublished manuscript; also, Paul Shoup, 
Communism and the Yugoslav National Question, New York, NY, Columbia University 
Press, 1968, pp. 75-76, 104-05. 
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central party leaders, such as Milovan Djilas and 
Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo, did the local leadership 
amend such claims and emphasize a more lasting union 
with the Yugoslav federation.*® 

After the war, the Yugoslav solution for the heavily 
Albanian, underdeveloped Kosovo region was to include 
it as an “autonomous province” within the Republic of 
Serbia. This constitutionally inferior status, akin to that 
of the autonomous republics within the union republics 
in the Soviet model, was aggravated by Serbian domina- 
tion of the region’s political life until 1966. For example, 
in 1945, the Serbian party organization attempted to 
dissolve the district-level party organization in Kosovo 
and deal directly with Kosovo town committees, with 
communications in Serbo-Croatian. Not surprisingly, 
this dominance by the Serbs also reflected itself in party 
membership. For example, in 1958, Serbs and Monte- 
negrins jointly comprised 27.4 percent of the population 
of Kosovo but made up 49.7 percent of local party 
membership.*9 

The Cominform split in 1948 raised fears in Belgrade 
that anti-Yugoslav propaganda emanating from Tirana 
might have appeal among Kosovo's Albanians. Under 
Aleksandar Rankovic, the Serbian-dominated secret 
police imposed a harsh and unjust rule in Kosovo that, 
according to a subsequent account, “led to the visible 
breakdown of national relations, to crude deformations 
in relation to the Albanian minority, to the breakdown of 
the [party's] policy on the national question.” ®° In the 
1950's, the situation was so bad that many Albanians 
declared themselves Turks and emigrated to Turkey.®! 

The Brioni plenum of the party’s Central Committee in 
1966 ended Rankovié’s personal rule over Kosovo and 
Claimed to have adopted measures that “eliminated the 
Causes and consequences of the earlier deformations 
and created new conditions for the many-faceted affir- 
mation of the Albanian nationality [nacionalnost].”52 At 
Brioni, the political principles of decentralization, 
republican/provincial parity in federal-level decision- 
making bodies, and ethnic affirmation within the repub- 
lics and provinces were accompanied by the increasing 
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“8 See Ramadan Marmullaku, Albania and the Albanians, London, D. Hurst & Co., 1975; 
pp. 143-44; also DuSan Bilandii¢, Historija Socijalisticke Federativene Republike 
Jugoslavije, Glavni Procesi (History of the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia—Highlights), Zagreb, Skoliske Knjige, p. 71. 

49 Shoup, op. cit.; and Banac, op. cit. 

°° Hajredin Hodza, “A Self-Management Affirmation of the Albanian Nationality in 
Yugoslavia,” in Udruzeni Rad i Medjunacionaini Odnosi (Associated Labor and Inter- 
Nationality Relations), Belgrade, Marksisticki Centar CK SK Srbije, 1979, p. 219. 

*! Nusi Pajazit, “The Character and Particularities of the Approaches to the Study of the 
Emigration of Nations and Nationalities from the Province of Kosovo,” /seljenistvo Naroda i 
Narodnosti Jugoslavije (Emigration of the Nations and Nationalities of Yugoslavia), Zagreb, 
Zavod za migracije i narodnosti, p. 586. 

52 Hodza, loc. cit. 
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dispersion of economic decision-making power to t 
republics and provinces. Consequently, Titoist strat 
gies in Kosovo during the 1970’s permitted the de fac 
Albanianization of the province’s administration, of i 
political and security police, as well as of its cultur 
life.53 
This was part of a broad strategy designed to incluc 
representatives of each unit of the federation in colle 
tive decision-making bodies. It was evidently hoped tt 
routinization of inter-republic bargaining would serve : 
reduce the likelihood of interethnic conflict.54 As | hay 
suggested elsewhere, °° such “consociationalism,” by! 
stitutionally legitimizing the notion of subcultures as 
key component of Yugoslav society, may actually ha 
reinforced and strengthened the partial, subcultural i 
terests to the detriment of the general interest. This 
more striking in Kosovo than elsewhere. Not only doe 
the province continue to lag behind other regions ec 
nomically, but it also finds itself with a smaller represe 
tation in federal bodies because it is only an autone 
mous province within a republic. Unlike the republic 
which possess sovereignty (including the right to seced 
from Yugoslavia) autonomous provinces are only 
ferred to as “self-managing communities.” 56 In this cor 
text, the consociational legitimation of subcultures ca 
help create—rather than resolve—ethnic conflicts. 
Indeed, many Albanians in Kosovo may have felt the 
they really had no place in the federation. Already 
November 1968, several hundred Albanian studen 
gathered at Pristina University’s Department of Philo: 
ophy and “threatened public order” with speeche 
slogans, and Albanian flags. This was followed by 


53 See Rusinow, loc. cit. For example, Albanians now constitute 71 percent of the 
elected delegates in the Kosovo commune parliaments. Opstine u SAP Kosovo (Commu 
in the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo), Pristina, Pokrajnski Zavod za Statistil ct 
p. 15. This is also seen in the changing composition of employment in Kosovo (in perce 


Albanians Serbs Monte egrins 
1968 Dee 35.4 8.1 
1974 59.7 31.0 Son 
1980 65.0 25.6 4.2 


SOURCE: Statisticki Godi$njak SAP Kosovo, 1981 (Statistical Yearbook of the 
Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo), Pristina, Pokrainski Zavod za Statistiku, 
1981, p. 65. 

54 See Denitch, op. cit.; and Susan Bridge, “Some Causes of Political Change in Me 
Yugoslavia,” in Milton Esman, Ed., Ethnic Conflict in the Western World, \thaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, 1977, pp. 343-468. 

°° “The Secular State as Ethnic Entrepreneur: Macedonians and Moslems in Socialist. 
Yugoslavia,” Michigan Discussions on Anthropology (1983, forthcoming). See also John 
Lamater, “Commitment to the Political System in a Multi-Nation State,” unpublished Ph. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI, 1969. ! 

°° According to the current chief judge of the Federal constitutional court, Alexander 
Fira, “unlike the socialist republics, whose links to working people and citizens assume 
legal form of republican statehood, residence in an autonomous province does not ass 
Such a character . . . an autonomous province is not a state community.” Ustavno Pravo 
(Constitutional Law), Belgrade, Privredni Pregled, 1981. 447-48. 
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‘march on the town, smashing of store windows, and 
police use of tear gas to suppress rioting. The students’ 
fundamental demand? Republic status for Kosovo.57” 
One might argue that, as individuals, Kosovo’s Alba- 
nians are granted full equality as members of a recog- 
nized minority nationality. Yet, constitution and ideology 
notwithstanding, one must note the casual racism 
with which the «Sintari” are regarded in Yugoslavia. 
However much Montenegrins are chided for their 
laziness and Bosnian Moslems are berated for their 
stupidity, the “average Yugoslav” sees these negative 
traits combined with a good measure of cruelty and bar- 
arity when it comes to the Albanians. Indeed, if one 
were to plot a status hierarchy of Yugoslav ethnic 
groups, only the gypsies might score lower than the 
Albanians.5® When Albanians travel to other republics to 
find employment, they suffer social ostracism and 
ghettoization in addition to being offered only low- 
status, low-paying jobs. The demonstrations in 1981 
probably only exacerbated such tensions. For exam- 


57 Ramet, loc. cit., pp. 374-75; also Stephen E. Palmer and Robert R. King, Yugos/av 
Communism and the Macedonian National Question, Hamden, CT, Archon Books, 1971. 

58 Based on the author's personal observations and discussions with numerous persons 
in Yugoslavia. 
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ple, Albanian bakers long resident in Croatia and Ser- 
bia proper experienced “quiet boycotts” after the 
demonstrations.%? 

Even migration to Western Europe and North America 
has its problems. Some Albanian emigrants from 
Kosovo have come into contact with anti-Yugoslav Alba- 
nian and Croatian emigré circles and have engaged in 
activities ranging from demonstrating against “Yugoslav 
ethnic festivals” to bombing noncooperative coun- 
trymen and official representatives of the Yugoslav 
government.®° Indeed, the Yugoslav government does 
not exaggerate when it claims that Some groups seek to 
create an enlarged Albania that includes not only 
Kosovo, but also parts of Serbia and Macedonia.® 

This, of course, raises the issue of the Albanians in 
Macedonia. Although they make up only 20 percent of 
that republic’s population, they constitute majorities 
and pluralities in communities bordering on Albania and 
Kosovo. In World War II, Albanian-populated regions of 


59 NIN, June 7, 1981, p. 20; and Komunist, June 20, 1981, p. 3. 

6° The author witnessed such demonstrations in Detroit, Michigan, in July 1981. See also 
Viesnik (Zagreb), Dec. 16, 1982, p. 12. 

1 See Ranko Petkovic, “The Fascist Emigration from Yugoslavia and Its Protectors,” 
Pregled (Sarajevo), March 1980, pp. 439-50; and Banac, op. cit. 
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both Macedonia and Montenegro were included in 
Greater Albania—thus providing Albanian nationalists 
with a historical precedent to invoke. It has been 
reported with pride that the Albanians and Turks in 
Macedonia enjoy full equality with other ethnic groups in 
terms of the thousands of children attending schools 
with instruction in their native language.®* However, in 
political representation through the delegate system in 
Albanian-dominated communes in Macedonia—per- 
haps important only for its symbolic content—Albanians 
are seriously underrepresented.®? Thus, if one reflects 
on the ease with which those Albanians could matric- 
ulate in that “hotbed of Albanian nationalism’—the 
University of Pristina—such linguistic equality may well 
have contributed to the Albanian nationalism observ- 
able in the border communities of Macedonia since 
March 1981.4 

While concentrating on the sense of alienation from 
the Yugoslav community felt by the Albanians of Kosovo 
and other regions, one should not overlook the sense of 
persecution and oppression experienced by the Serbs 
and Montenegrins of Kosovo. The events of 1966-68 
that increased mass self-confidence among Kosovar 
Albanians also led to increased Serbian and Monte- 
negrin emigration from the province. If before 1981 
much of this flow appeared to comprise members of the 
intelligentsia who sought higher living standards 
elsewhere in Yugoslavia,®> since then “emigration has 
taken the form of fleeing.” © This flight has reportedly 
been encouraged by letters, threats, contrived firings, 
beatings and murders, and vandalism of Serbian mona- 
steries and monuments in Kosovo.®” The Serbs move to 
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£2 Spirko Spirovski and Danco Kolozegovkis, “The Equality of the Albanian and Turkish 
Nationalities According to the Constitution of the Socialist Republic of Macedonia and in 
Practice,” in Udruzeni Rad i Medjunacionalni Odnosi, pp. 235-240; and Komunist, 
June 12, 1981, p. 18. 

®3 The following breakdown is given (in percent) for selected communes in Macedonia in 
the year 1978 (data for population is for 1981): 


Macedonians Albanians 
Population Delegates Population Delegates 
Gostivar 18.2 43.6 62:5 44.3 
Kigevo 41.2 69.2 45.4 25.8 
Tetovo 2A5 48.1 69.8 43.7 


SOURCE: Statisticki Godisnjak SR Makedonija (Statistical Yearbook of the Socialist 
Republic of Macedonia), Skopje, Republicki Zavod za Statistiku, 1981, pp. 350-52, 

4 Komunist, Mar. 26, 1982, p. 9; and NIN, July 19, 1981, p. 17. Albanian nationalism 
was also observed in these communities in 1968. See Palmer and King, op. cit., 
pp. 175-83. 

65 Ramet, loc. cit., p. 15. 

£ NIN, Nov. 22, 1981, p. 21. Estimates of emigration from Kosovo in the first year since 
the demonstrations range from 40,000 to 100,000. See Komunist, Mar. 19, 1982, p. 3. 

®? Komunist, Mar. 19, 1982, p. 3; NIN, June 21, 1981, p. 37, Nov. 8, 1981, 
pp. 33-35, and Nov. 22, 1981, p. 10; and Borba, June 6, 1982, p. 4, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, June 9, 1982, p. 1/1. 


places like Smederevo, Kragujevac, Nis, Kraljevo, and 
Svetozarevo, as well as Belgrade, where they are re- 
ferred to as “Vrcani” and are rumored to suffer new 
social ostracism for having lived for years with the Sip- 
tari (and perhaps also for being productive farmers and 
workers) .© 

Beyond the personal disruptions involved, this dis- 
placement of Kosovo’s non-Albanians has caused some 
questioning of the Yugoslav system itself. According to 
one account, “loss of faith in legal institutions because of 
persecution . . . is one of the decisive factors con- 
tributing to the people’s decision to move. Ineffec- 
tiveness is often the cause of that loss of faith.”©9 The 
larger Serbian community in Yugoslavia may perceive 
the “forced” emigration of Serbs from Kosovo as further 
proof of a national decline under socialism in Yugo- 
Slavia, of a loss of Serbian patrimony. For example, 
members of several Kosovo veterans’ associations now 
living in Belgrade have called for “more rigorous 
measures against the enemy... .” These veterans, who 
“struggled under terribly difficult circumstances for the 
autonomy and equality of the Albanian people [narod]’ 
in the “federal community,” must feel an acute sense of 
rejection by those they ostensibly helped.7° Needless to 
say, the Serbian veterans argue more vociferously than 
most for further “differentiation” of Kosovo’s leader- 
ship—particularly the purging of those Albanians who 
have remained politically active throughout the entire’ 
Crisis. It is no wonder that Serbian nationalism seems to 
be enjoying a revival in Yugoslavia. 


Balance Sheet 


If one looks at the major categories of socialist restora- 
tion—political and economic stabilization and the devel- 
opment of some acceptable ethnic symbolism—the 
“crisis in Kosovo” would seem to provide little grounds 
for optimism. The political differentiation has barely 
scraped the surface, and although a few nationalists 
received long jail terms, most have been sentenced for 
30-60 days and have returned to warm welcomes not 
only by neighbors but by local party and state func- 
tionaries as well.”1 There seem to be no quick answers 


8 NIN, June 21, 1981, p. 37. 

®9 Ibid., Jan. 17, 1982, p. 10. 

70 Ibid., Apr. 11, 1982, p. 15, and Apr. 25, 1982, p. 19. 

7! Rilindija (Pristina), June 25, 1982, cited in Radio Free Europe, RAD Background 
Report, No. 148, July 12, 1982. The most extensive punishments seem to have just been 
meted out. A Reuters dispatch of Feb. 15, 1983, from Belgrade reported the sentencing of 
some 23 ethnic Albanians for terms ranging from one to 14 years for advocating formation 
of a separate republic of Albania (The New York Times, Feb. 16, 1983), 
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A monument in the central square of Pristina com- 
memorates those killed in the 1941-45 “war against 
fascism.” 
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to Kosovo’s economic problems. And in light of the con- 
tinuing presence of “the enemy’’—i.e., Albanian nation- 
alism—the idea of granting to Kosovo status within the 
federation as an “Albanian” republic (with the implicit 
right of the Albanian nation to secede) is not a very 
palatable constitutional solution. 

Moreover, one constitutional crisis seems to beget 
another. The discussion over the constitutional status of 
Vojvodina (also an autonomous region in Serbia) that 
started behind closed doors in 1977 has been con- 
ducted quite openly since June 1981. Leaders of the 
Vojvodina party organization have propounded concep- 
tions concerning the rights of the autonomous provinces 
quite similar to those of the fallen leaders of Kosovo, 
who—ironically—are routinely condemned by spokes- 
men from Vojvodina.72 

One might even link the “crisis in Kosovo” to the 
tendency to define other difficult issues in ethnic and 
constitutional terms. For example, the international 
loans floated while Tito was still alive are now coming 
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due. This has engendered a foreign-currency crisis that 
evokes memories of the rising tide of nationalism in the 
late 1960's, in which Croatian elites sought to retain 
foreign currency earnings in Croatia. Many fear this 
issue may again become linked to the politics of ethnic 
symbols. In fact, one hears of the specter of nationalism 
throughout Yugoslavia. According to the party’s Central 
Committee, it is “the most dangerous counterrevolu- 
tionary tendency today. . . . All nationalisms are 
operating more or less through legal institutions—most 
of all in education, culture, and the press... .”73 

In sum, the “crisis in Kosovo” and the “inability” of the 
regime to resolve the constitutional definition of 
Yugoslavia might seem a dramatic refutation of argu- 
ments such as Stephen Burg’s that Yugoslavia’s federal 
center, through its near monopoly of information and 
control of the federal issue agenda, increased its powers 
vis-a-vis the regional centers between 1974 and 
1980.74 One might even see the Kosovo events as signi- 
fying the disintegration of the federation into a collection 
of fiefdoms, each ripe for the entreaties of nonbenevo- 
lent actors from East and West. 

There is, however, much that is exaggerated in such a 
pessimistic perspective. Despite the official rhetoric of 
external threat, it seems to be business as usual be- 
tween Yugoslavia and major foreign powers. While 
Western countries seek repayment of loans, they have 
shown no interest in a drastic reorganization of 
Yugoslavia. Despite post-Afghanistan polemics between 
Moscow and Belgrade, total trade between the USSR 
and Yugoslavia continues to rise.7° 

Even with regard to Albania, the rhetoric emanating 


‘from Belgrade seems more an attempt to manipulate 


domestic support than a reflection of real apprehension. 
While it may increase support for the Yugoslav regime 
by galvanizing Serbian, Montenegrin, and Macedonian 
feelings against Albania (and perhaps against Kosovar 
Albanians, too), it has not prevented the signing of trade 
protocols with that country, the maintenance of the 
Belgrade-Tirana air route, or the establishment of rail 


73 Cited in Danas, Feb. 15, 1983, p. 8. 

74 Stephen Burg, “Decision-Making in Yugoslavia,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1980, pp. 1-20. Also suggestive of increased strength of 
the center is the effort to recentralize the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, described 
in William Zimmerman, “The Tito Succession and the Evolution of Yugoslav Politics,” 
Studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Spring/Summer 1976, pp. 62-79. 

75 Trade with the Soviet Union as a percent of total Yugoslav imports and exports from 
1977 through 1981 was: 
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links between the Albanian town of Shkodér and the 
Yugoslav port of Bar.7® It is, moreover, questionable 
whether Albania maintains any territorial pretensions 
against Yugoslavia. However much Tirana may have 
condemned Yugoslavia’s “un-Leninist approach to the 
national question” in Kosovo, Enver Hoxha at the 8th 
Congress of the Albanian Worker’s Party in November 
1981 did not claim Kosovo for Albania but rather argued 
for a Kosovo republic within Yugoslavia.’” Indeed, the 
Yugoslav Albanians would seem to be hard for Tirana to 
digest. Hence, Albanian rhetoric denouncing Yugoslav 
revisionism and Serbian chauvinism seems designed 
mostly to bolster the spirits of Albanian domestic audi- 
ences, even while warning Yugoslav elites not to repress 
Kosovar Albanians. It would appear that Belgrade and 
Tirana have tacitly agreed on the range and limits of 
rhetoric to be employed. 

Internally, the demands from some of Kosovo's Alba- 
nians for republic status raise an issue that no one else 
in the Yugoslav body politic really wants to face. In many 
respects, the Yugoslav national question has found an 
equitable, albeit inefficient, solution in consociational 
federal institutions. With respect to the Albanians of 
Kosovo, however, the group demanding recognition has 
never been viewed as loyal to the socialist Yugoslav 
state. Moreover, when the issue of Kosovo is framed in 
terms of ethnicity and the constitutional definition of 
Yugoslavia, the stakes of the conflict are raised to such a 
level that any patriotic citizen of Yugoslavia would de- 
mand nothing less than maintenance of the status quo. 
The specter of Kosovo's possible secession from the 
federation makes a “just” resolution of the problems in 
the province inconceivable. Thus, much of the elite’s 
political rhetoric decrying nationalism in Kosovo and 
elsewhere can be seen as a means to legitimize the 
power of the elite as a class, as well the sacrifices or- 
dinary citizens make in their daily lives. In the end, then, 
a leadership unable to address a major problem effica- 
ciously might be lauded as valiant and beleaguered bya 
majority of the population. 

Although the discontent festers on, the disparity in 
levels of resources between the central government and 
the Albanian nationalists is sufficiently great that no real 
threat of insurrection exists.78 The ritualized invocation 
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7€ See Zdenko Antic, “Yugoslav-Albanian Economic Relations Broaden Despite Tension,” 
RAD Background Report, No. 102, Apr. 29, 1982. 

”? See Zéri i Popullit (Tirana), Nov. 2, 1981, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 20, 1981, 
Supplement. 

78 Apparently, an unusually large number of security forces from other republics remain 
stationed in Kosovo. See A. Ross Johnson, Impressions of Post-Tito Yugoslavia: A Trip 
Report, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, January 1982, p. 9. 


of “continued enemy activity” and calls for “more 
vigilant differentiation” serve to inform the Yugoslav 
political community that “political resolution in Kosovo” 
remains an active agenda item. Recalcitrants in Kosovo 
receive notice that business is not “as usual” and that 
their jobs may be on the line. Elites in other republics 
are put on notice that in order to insure the integrity of 
the Yugoslav regime, they may have to sacrifice still 
more investment capital and hard-currency earnings to 
support Kosovo’s long-term development. To an extent, 
the “crisis” atmosphere may actually strengthen the 
province’s hand in federation-wide bargaining! 

What this suggests is not a situation where matters 
completely elude the manipulation of a central leader- 
ship that approaches them with few resources. Rather, 
events in Kosovo seem to provide an opportunity for dif- 
ferent coalitions of actors to express their preferences 
on a variety of issues—from problems with foreign cur- 
rency balances to economic reform, corruption, the role 
of the press, redressing of regional inequality, and the 
revival of various nationalisms. By confirming and/or 
discrediting particular policy strategies followed in the 
past, the Kosovo events provide a basis for public 
discussion. 

The Kosovo crisis also suggests that the “national 
question” does not present itself on the agenda in a 
void, independent of decisions by Yugoslavia’s govern- 
ing elites. Previous federal-level agreements concerning 
nationalism have unquestionably shaped the way in 
which the issue has most recently resurfaced. Specif- 
ically, the principle of equal distribution of the symbol of 
national equality through the form of eight little party- 
States (the six republics and the two less prestigious 
autonomous provinces) has brought unintended results. 
It has been very inefficient economically, with each 
republic building its own capacities and resisting inter- 
republic projects.7?? When the overall parameters of 
economic life began to narrow, discontent in Kosovo 
was expressed in terms of ethnic nationalism because 
ethnic organizations were those most familiar and com- 
fortable to its citizens. There is now a pressing need to 
“unify the Yugoslav market,” but it remains to be seen 
whether the crisis in Kosovo can help focus attention on 
the real problems that Yugoslavia faces, rather than on 
narrower issues defined by loaded terms like “nation- 
alism” and “enemies.” 

”9 This has been strongly argued by the distinguished economist Branko Horvat. See 
“Republican Economics and Republican Sovereignty,” NaSe Teme (Zagreb), No. 12, 1981, 


pp. 1925-29; and idem, “The Economic System and Stabilization,” Gledista (Belgrade), 
Nos. 7-8, 1981, pp. 130-45. 
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Brezhnev's Foreign Policy 


By Joseph G. Whelan 


ADAM B. ULAM. Dangerous 
Relations: The Soviet Union in 
World Politics, 1970-1982. New 
York and London, Oxford 
University Press, 1983. 


ON NOVEMBER 10, 1982, the 
Brezhnev era ended. It is time for a 
retrospective glance at Soviet 
foreign policy during his steward- 
ship of nearly two decades. For- 
tunately, Adam Ulam has done just 
this—and more; his commentary, 
beginning in the early postwar 
years, covers subsequent decades 
through 1981. In this comprehen- 
sive review, he provides the facts as 
well as the analyses necessary for 
judging present and future relations 
with the Soviet Union. Such data 
were regrettably lacking in 1945, a 
deficiency that produced misper- 
ceptions and error in Western deal- 
ings with Stalin’s USSR. 

Dangerous Relations is a historical 
survey and analysis of Soviet foreign 
policy since 1945, with particular 
emphasis on the decade of the 
1970's. Structured chronologically, 
the book places Soviet-American 
relations in the center of this unique 
Soviet universe, with exanding con- 
centric circles of Soviet interest in 
Eastern and Western Europe, China, 
and the Third World. Thus, Ulam 
takes the reader through: 


e the postwar period of “shat- 
tered illusions,” when the United 


States, which had expected to 
establish a harmonious relationship 
with the Soviet Union, moved in- 
stead to containment and cold war; 

e the Dulles era of “rollback,” 
when—in contrast to the predom- 
inance of American power in the 
early postwar period—the United 
States could less easily alter Soviet 
behavior, notably in Eastern Europe; 

e the period of coercive diplo- 
macy and “peaceful coexistence” 
with Khrushchev, highlighted by the 
break with China and crises in Berlin 
and Cuba; and, in greater detail, 

e the emergence of a careful but 
dangerously expansionist Soviet 
policy under Brezhnev: the evolu- 
tion of détente and its advantages 
and disadvantages for both sides, 
the impact of Vietnam and Water- 
gate on Soviet-American relations, 
Soviet expansion into the Third 
World in a “new imperial phase,” 
crisis and war in the Middle East, an 
enormous Soviet military buildup 
carried out in tandem with SALT | 
and Il, and the crises in Poland and 
Afghanistan during 1979-81. 


Ulam covers a lot of territory in 
this 316-page book. It is rich in in- 
sights and rewarding for the open- 
minded reader. The author provides 
a penetrating analysis of the ra- 
tionale for Soviet expansionism, a 
projection of its future, and a pre- 
scription for an American and 
Western reponse. Not all will agree 
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with Ulam’s point of view. Nonethe- 
less, he stimulates the reader to 
rethink perceptions about American 
behavior toward the Soviets. 


INDEED, Ulam’s work is a record of 
American (and also some Soviet) er- 
rors. Few would fault his discussion 
of the overly sanguine American 
perceptions of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing Wold War Il. The subsequent 
swing toward extreme anti-Soviet- 
ism, when Stalin rejected US ar- 
rangements for an orderly postwar 
relationship, was likewise unfor- 
tunate. Such erratic behavior 
reflected American illusions. The 
United States misread Soviet weak- 
nesses (serious population losses 
and widespread destruction from 
the war) as well as its own strengths 
(a vigorous economy and the strong- 
est military force in the world). As a 
consequence, the United States 
failed to apply these resources in its 
diplomacy. 

Moreover, the policy of contain- 
ment unfortunately established a 
defensive attitude that prevented 
the United States from taking ad- 
vantage of its power, even when this 
might have affected Soviet behav- 
ior—as it had in forcing the Soviets 
to back down during the Iranian 
crisis of 1946. A notable example of 
American hesitation was the 
response to the unfolding of a 
repressive Soviet policy in Eastern 
Europe. Ulam adds: 
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Those initial sins of omission have 
set, disastrously, the tone of 
American-Soviet relations down to 
our own day. Few would claim that 
even the most astute and patient US 
foreign policies could have assured 
an entirely peaceful world... . But it 
is not unreasonable to argue that 
had this country entered the 
postwar era with a more realistic ap- 
praisal of the Soviet Union. . . that 
in itself would have saved the 
democratic world many of the 
dangers and discomfitures it has ex- 
perienced over the /ast thirty-odd 
years. ... Had the US, as was then 
within its power, restrained the 
Soviet Union from imposing com- 
munism upon Poland . the 
Kremlin would be spared its present 
dilemma. (pp. 21-22) 


Ulam records other American er- 
rors: exaggerated expectations with 
respect to détente; Soviet gains in 
the “great grain robbery” of 1972; 
“gaping loopholes” in SALT | and II 
that have enabled the Soviets to 
build up their military power; the US 
“blunder” of going into Vietnam, 
which worked in favor of the Soviet 
Union, in both long and short terms. 
The list goes on. 

Sensitive Americans might dis- 
pute many of Ulam’s judgments, 
and rightly so, for 20/20 hindsight 
has the virtue of near infallibility. The 
American character, political philos- 
ophy and traditions, and system of 
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popular rule put the United States at 
a disadvantage when dealing with a 
totalitarian power, making Ameri- 
cans especially vulnerable to error in 
international affairs. In many re- 
spects, Americans cannot help 
themselves, because that is the way 
they are. In addition, Washington's 
postwar perceptions of global inter- 
ests and responsibilities in the Pa- 
cific and Far East conflicted with the 
perceptions of those allies more nar- 
rowly focused on Eastern Europe. 
Foreign policy priorities were thus 
bound to be different, as indeed 
they are today. The regional inter- 
ests of NATO’s European members 
still vary markedly from the global 
interests perceived by the United 
States. 

Nonetheless, it is useful for Ulam 
to recall some possible US mistakes, 
as a guide to future policy in dealing 
with the Soviet Union. For if Ameri- 
can leaders do not know their 
mistakes, they may be doomed to 
commit them again. 


THE CAREFUL reader will also be 
rewarded with many valuable in- 
sights about Soviet foreign policy, as 
Ulam reviews, analyzes, and syn- 
thesizes developments during re- 
cent years, particularly those re- 
lating to Soviet penetration of the 
Third World. According to Ulam, 
events surrounding the Yom Kippur 
War of October 1973 put détente 
“to its first major test” (p. 103). For 
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the war demonstrated the “fragility 
of the premises” upon which 
détente was based. Watergate had 
by then so weakened the Nixon 
presidency that the American politi- 
cal system was in some trouble. The 
reluctance of the European powers 
to permit US use of their facilities for 
the airlift of military supplies to Israel 
exposed another serious weakness. 
in an alliance system already in 
“disarray”: the United States could: 
not count on its closest allies in non- 
NATO contingencies. The oil em- 

bargo revealed still another weak- 

ness: the vulnerability of Western 
economic systems caused by over- 

dependence on Mideast oil. All of 

these elements converged to pro- 

duce a revised Kremlin estimate of 

the opportunities it could exploit in 
the Third World, while still maintain- 

ing acceptable relations with the 

West. In brief, détentesurvived the 

October War, but, in Ulam’s estima- 

tion, from then on “it would be in the 

Kremlin’s view a different kind of 
détente, one requiring fewer con- 

Straints on its part” (p. 111). 

And indeed there were fewer con- 
straints as Brezhnev, setting aside 
the caution that had characterized” 
his earlier Third World policy, ag- 
gressively expanded Soviet activi- 
ties, particularly in Africa. Coinciding - 
with this new “imperial phase” in- 
Soviet history was the collapse in 
April 1975 of the US position in Viet- 
nam. Ulam examines this humiliat- 
ing American defeat, skillfully plac: 
ing it within the larger context of 
Soviet expansionism. In this respect, 
the collapse of the American posi- 
tion in Vietnam was a critical event 
in both Soviet-American relations 
and Soviet policy in the Third World. 
It exposed American weakness in 
and to the Third World; it revealed - 
the limits of American power; it gen- 
erated a new era of “withdrawal” in 
American foreign policy; it doomed 
détente as understood by the 
United States in the Basic Principles 
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of 1972; and it created new oppor- 
tunities for Soviet penetration of the 
Third World. 

“Hanoi’s victory was also Mos- 
cow’s,” Ulam writes. At relatively lit- 
tle cost and less risk the Soviet 
Union enabled a small Asian country 
“to demonstrate that in the Third 
World, at least, the US could not 
‘be counted upon to protect its 
friends, whether militarily or through 
‘other means” (p. 128). This gave 
Soviet leaders “an incentive for 
‘redoubling their efforts in other 
parts of the world that were afflicted 
by political instability and civil wars” 
H{p. 130). 

Opportunities for intervention 
_ abounded in the Third World during 
| the mid-1970’s, as the fruits of “po- 
litical unrest” were “ripening.” 
Angola was one such opportunity. 
Soviet involvement in Angola, using 
Cuban troops as a proxy military 
force, proved to be an innovative 
device to further Soviet expansion- 
_ism and expose American weakness 
and paralysis of will in the Third 
World. For the United States, Soviet 
intervention in Angola “stripped 
détente of much of its previously 
_ hoped-for meaning”; for the Soviets, 
it convincingly demonstrated their 
ability “to secure the world’s ac- 
quiescence in their new technique 
“of expansion in an area thousands of 
miles from any region of direct im- 
portance to the USSR or its allies.” 
Soviet influence now ‘became 
permanent in a strategically vital 
Afrian country” (p. 139). 


“PERMANENT” is a long time, and 
even Ulam seems to have second 
thoughts toward the end of his book 
when he examines the Soviet prob- 
lem of maintaining an empire. For 
the Polish crisis (and Afghanistan 
could be added) revealed “the in- 
tractable dilemma” challenging “the 
entire rationale” of Soviet foreign 
policy: the dilemma of expanding 
while at the same time maintain- 


ing and controlling an empire 
(2507). 

In the postwar era, the Soviet 
Union successfully exploited the 
powerful forces of nationalism and 
anti-imperialism that shook and 
eventually destroyed Western im- 
perial systems in the Third World. 
By the 1970's, Soviet purposes, as 
Ulam sees them, were not only to 
destroy what remained of the old 
world order but also to prevent any 
system of international stability from 
emerging. “There was to be no 
détente, if the USSR could help it, 
between the West and the Third 
World,” Ulam writes, though dé- 
tente was perfectly acceptable be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
West (p. 308). 

But the Soviet Union faced a 
serious problem. The same forces of 
nationalism and _ anti-imperialism 
that undermined the Western colo- 
nial system had by the 1970's 
turned against the Soviet Union 
itself. China’s estrangement could 
no longer be passed off as a “tem- 
porary aberration.” Like the intra- 
bloc discord that brought on Soviet 
military intervention in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, and the crises in 
Poland and Afghanistan, this es- 
trangement “had to be seen as a 
manifestation of an organic ailment 
of the world Communist system, one 
which could not be cured by ideo- 
logical incantations” (p. 308). 
Hence, Ulam concludes, “abroad, 
Communism in power is no longer a 
dependable servant or even an 
asset to the Soviet Union. It may 
become a threat, as in the case of 
China, or a heavy burden, as in 
Poland.” And even in the Third 
World, the burden of empire, “ra- 
tionalized” in non-ideological terms, 
imposes a heavy cost “incommen- 
surate with the real gains’”—gains 
that may, as in the case of Egypt, 
turn out to be ephemeral (p. 310). 
Thus, Soviet expansionism has its 
limits; and the forces of nationalism 
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and anti-imperialism exact a heavy 
price. 

Ulman concludes his book with an 
analysis of the driving force behind 
Soviet expansionism, and a pre- 
scription for the West. The driving 
force is simply an_ irrepressible 
desire to “protect” the Soviet state. 
Soviet adherence to ideology may 
have diminished to the point of cyni- 
cism. But for practical, if not for 
ideological reasons, the Soviets can- 
not abandon the Marxist-Leninist 
tenet of ineluctable struggle be- 
tween capitalism and communism, 
epitomized by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. To discard this old 
formula, and halt attempts to de- 
stabilize the capitalist world and ex- 
pand the Soviet sphere, would 
“pose a grave danger to the cohe- 
sion of the Soviet system itself.” 
There is no turning away from this 
course of Soviet expansionism, any 
more than there can be an end to 
the struggle with capitalism. Thus 
the internal security of the regime 
“is inextricably bound up with the 
advance of its external power and 
authority” (p. 311). For this reason, 
Soviet foreign policy has never been 
de-Stalinized. 


ULAM'’s prescription for Western na- 
tions and Japan is to recoup their 
“strength and vitality,” to unify their 
efforts, and to conduct their foreign 
policy with statesmanship. This last 
is “the essential ingredient of a new 
and viable international order” (p. 
315). Indeed, according to the 
author, much of the Soviet Union’s 
success in the past 20 years stems 
more from. self-inflicted wounds 
among the “democratic community 
of nations” than from Soviet actions. 
Western deficiencies have made it 
much easier for Soviet leaders to 
seek answers to their pressing inter- 
nal problems through expansion 
abroad. In brief, containment re- 
vived is Ulam’s prescription for deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union. His is 
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essentially the original Kennan 
thesis of containing the Soviet Union 
with strength, turning it away from 
“foreign expansion and piling up of 
arms” and redirecting it inward 
toward “domestic and_ intra-bloc 
reforms.” 

Ulam’s is a hard appraisal of 
Soviet foreign policy—past, present, 
and future. He sees Soviet expan- 
sionism as the evil force in the 
world. This expansion can be 
stopped not through proselytism, 
but only through the use of power 
that permits the Soviets no other 
choice. 

Some readers may come away 
from this book with an overall im- 
pression that while the Russians are 
not ten feet tall, they are at least 
eight feet tall; that they are not 
necessarily restrained by the bur- 
dens of empire at home and the 
limits of power abroad; and that 
they may have a formula for suc- 
cessfully managing and directing in- 
ternational forces to serve their 
special imperial ends. Ulam ac- 


knowledges the effects of national- 
ism and anti-imperialism in pointing 
to Soviet problems within Eastern 
Europe, with China, and with Egypt; 
but he seems to minimize such 
problems. In fact, an implicit as- 
sumption runs through the book that 
somehow the Soviets have better 
control of their own destiny than do 
the Western allies and Japan, and 
that the forces of international 
politics, especially in the Third 
World, can be better harnessed to 
Soviet political purposes. 

Soviet success in the Third World 
during the mid-1970’s supports this 
assumption; but a review of Soviet 
failures in the Third World during the 
late Khrushchev and early Brezhnev 
years, and of the steady downturn in 
Soviet fortunes there since the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, suggests that 
the Soviets are not assured success. 
The forces of nationalism and anti- 
imperialism, as Ulam himself points 
out, will continue to have an effect in 
the Third World, and even within the 
Communist bloc. Even some Soviet 


observers of the Third World have 
lowered their expectations and sug- 
gested difficulties ahead. At the 
26th party congress in 1981, in 
sharp contrast to the 25th congress 
five years before, Brezhnev clearly 
signaled Soviet doubts. Andropov, 
too, has been restrained in com- 
menting on Soviet policy in the Third 
World. The crisis in Poland is yet 
another indication of the burden of 
empire, right in the Soviets’ own 
backyard. Readers who take the 
long-term view of world history may 
also doubt the certainty of Soviet 
success—even while sharing Ulam’s 
prescription for the use of West- 
ern power to check Soviet expan- 
sionism. 

Such differences aside, Ulam is to 
be commended for this survey and 
analysis. Specialists will find it a 
stimulating and often provocative 
review of the postwar period. And 
general readers, unlike Americans 
in the early postwar period, will have 
many of the facts needed to com- 
prehend Soviet foreign policy. 
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THE 1979 IRANIAN Revolution was 
the culmination of one year of active 
mobilization by a wide spectrum of 
political groups, and at least several 
more years of planning and isolated 
acts of armed struggle. Leftist as 
well as Islamic groups took part. 
lran’s old-guard, pro-Moscow Com- 
jmunist party, the Tudeh, helped 
organize the oilfield and other 
strikes of late 1978. Several other 
well-organized leftist groups also 
participated, of which the best 
known are the People’s Mojahedin 
and the People’s Fida’iyin. The 
former professes a hybrid ideology 
of Marxism with an Islamic face; the 
latter, a more “routine” radical 
Marxist creed. These groups be- 
came involved in urban guerrilla 
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warfare in the mid-1960’s, and 
played a significant role in the final 
insurrectionary assault on the 
Pahlavi system in February 1979. 
As soon as Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini and the clergy seized power, 
both radical left guerrilla organiza- 
tions prevailed upon the new regime 
to purge the country’s conservative 
military ranks. This removed one 
possible source of opposition to the 
well-armed Mojahedin and Fida’iyin 
militias. But the Tudeh, fearing its 
larger rivals on the left, soon con- 
vinced the regime to disarm the 
radical militias as well. 

By 1981, the mullahs and the Mo- 
jahedin were engaged in all-out con- 
frontation. In June, Mojahedin 
leader Mas’ud Rajavi was forced 
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into exile, and his organization went 
underground. The Fida’iyin, mean- 
while, had splintered irreparably, 
most of its members joining the 
Tudeh. The winner of all this political 
infighting thus appeared to be the 
Tudeh, which had thrown its lot in 
with the clerical regime. 

However, as of early 1983, it is 
the turn of the Tudeh to face the 
government’s wrath. A wave of ar- 
rests has reportedly started, includ- 
ing party leader Nureddin Kianuri in 
its net.! The repression of the Tudeh 
may be related to the government's 
displeasure at signs of Soviet 
resumption of military aid to Iraq, as 
well as to an internal upheaval 
within the mullahs’ ruling circle. 
Whether the clergy has now turned 
decisively against the last major lef- 
tist element of Iran’s revolutionary 
coalition remains to be seen. 


THE EARLY participation, persistent 
fragmentation, and ultimate deci- 
mation of the Left in Iran’s revolution 
all have long historical roots. In 
1953, the Tudeh had vainly tried to 
support the National Front of 
Mohammed Mossadegh against the 
Shah. But, during the next major in- 
ternal crisis, in June 1963, the pro- 
Soviet Tudeh party was conspic- 
uously absent from the rebellion. 
The main reason for Tudeh passivity 
was that Soviet-lranian relations had 


1 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
South Asia (Washington, DC), Feb. 17, 1983, p. 1/7. 
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just entered a normalized or even 
friendly stage, beginning in 1962. As 
a result, the Tudeh lost much of its 
original appeal. The regime, in turn, 
came to accept the Tudeh as merely 
a nuisance, not a serious security 
threat. 

Instead, the Shah’s security serv- 
ice concentrated its attention on the 
new radical groups that emerged 
after 1963. Radical left acceptance 
of armed struggle as a necessary 
means to popular insurgency was in 
part based on analysis of the failure 
of the unarmed 1963 uprising. 
Similarly, recognition of the value of 
political agitation among religious 
and often less articulate sectors of 
the lower middle classes served the 
new leftist organizations well. When 
the proper opportunity to utilize 
these lessons finally occurred in 
1978-79, leftist groups that had 
learned from this experience played 
a role in changing an attempted 
peaceful transfer of power to 
Shahpur Bakhtiar’s fleeting centrist 
regime into a violent radical insur- 
rection. 

The pro-Soviet Tudeh, by con- 
trast, had lost much of its credibility 
aS a genuine popular revolutionary 
organization, and was no longer the 
exclusive leftist group. Suffering 
from these two liabilities, the Tudeh 
had no choice but to throw its sup- 
port to the Islamic Republic, despite 
the ideological and practical tight- 
rope that doing so entailed. Thus, 
while the Tudeh lauded the new 
regime’s “anti-imperialism,” i.e., 
anti-Americanism, it nonetheless 
refused to join in condemnation of 
the Soviet occupation of Afghani- 
stan. It acquiesced in the regime’s 
brutal repression, not only of every 
non-Tudeh leftist group, but also of 
ethnic dissidents like the Kurds and 
Baluchis whose cause the Tudeh 
had championed in the past. 

The above provides at least an 
outline of the relevant events. But a 
more complete understanding of 


the Left’s contribution to Iran’s 
Islamic upheaval requires answers 
to some fundamental questions. 
How, precisely, did the radical leftist 
organizations challenge the monop- 
oly of the Tudeh? What social strata 
of the society responded more read- 
ily to their appeal? How did they 
manage to radicalize the anti-Shah 
coalition, part of which had planned 
a peaceful transition of power? What 
concrete steps were taken by these 
radical groups in the critical period 
between the Shah’s departure and 
the triumph of the revolution: from 
January 20 to February 11, 1979? 
And finally, why did they fail to 
secure even a limited share of 
power in the Islamic Republic? This, 
of course, is a tall order, but at- 
tempts to fill it have been under way 
for quite a while. 


BECAUSE the political upheaval 
leading to the revolution lasted over 
a year, lran specialists around the 
world began to write at a furious rate 
even before the utlimate triumph of 
anti-Shah forces. Manuscripts had 
to be updated while in press; others 
had to be rewritten in a hurry to re- 
flect the very latest changes on the 
lranian scene. Writers who had long 
pronounced the bankruptcy of the 
old regime proved prescient when it 
fell. Others, taken by surprise at the 
turn of events, engaged in a variety 
of rationalizations to explain away 
their failure to predict, even in a 
general sense, what was unfolding 
in that volatile country. 

Among Western authors and jour- 
nalists, the French have several ad- 
vantages in covering recent Iranian 
political developments. One is that 
most Iranian intellectuals who par- 
ticipate actively in politics are either 
French-educated, or intensely famil- 
iar and impressed with French 
politics. Another advantage is that 
as representatives of a non-super- 
power, Frenchmen were spared the 
suspicion of working with in- 
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telligence organizations. Additional- 
ly, some of them were always sym- 
pathetic to leftist and other opposi- 
tion groups during the latter part of 
the Shah’s reign. The fact that 
France had traditionally given politi- 
cal asylum to opponents of the old 
regime was also critical. Armed with 
these advantages, French writers 
had much easier access to Iranian 
sources, particularly in the latter 
part of 1978-79. With the passage 
of time, however, both the quantity 
and quality’ of English-language 
literature on contemporary Iranian 
politics have greatly improved. 

Yet the full story of the revolution 
and its aftermath remains to be told. 
In particular, the revolutionary 
Left—which constituted a significant 
component of the broad coalition 
that overthrew the Shah’s regime— 
has not received much detailed at- 
tention. The closest thing to a com- 
prehensive study using original 
sources is Ervand Abrahamian’s re- 
cent volume. The other, more 
general treatments merely touch 
upon leftist groups and radical 
ideologies. Moreover, because the 
rapid unfolding of events in Iran has” 
outpaced even journalistic authors, | 
all the books reviewed here offer. 
essentially historical rather than 
truly contemporary accounts. 
THE PEAK of leftist influence in Iran : 
came early, during the post-World 
War Il years. This period exerts a_ 
continuing fascination for students 
of leftist movements in the Third 
World. One recent contribution to 
the subject is Abrahamian’s chapter 
“The Strengths and Weaknesses of 
Labor Movements in Iran, 1941- 
1953” in the anthology edited by 
Michael Bonine and Nikki Keddie. 
Unfortunately, the book as a whole - 
is an all-too-typically outdated, 
uneven, and disjointed university 
conference collection. But Abraha- 
mian has established his credentials 
as an expert on leftist and radical 


oUps in modern Iranian history, 
rv particular interest is Abraha- 
mian’s analysis of the social and 
udeh union leaders, because it 
veals the diversity of groups and 
‘of communism. The author provides 
good account of the genesis, 
| iis movement, with particular em- 
° asis on the oil industry, then 
nent of the Central Council of Fed- 
el ated Trade Unions (CCFTU) and 
ther industrial concentrations are 
scurately described. Additionally, 
lificant strikes, riots, and _leftist/ 
ightist conflicts, occasionally involv- 
‘southern provinces of Iran. 
Abrahamian notes that some ten- 
ship of the Tudeh and its affiliated 
. ade union movements, on ideo- 
| Thus, for example, in the famous oil 
| Strike of July 1946, the party and 
united front against the government 
and the British oil company. Since 
government at the time, it was eager 
to terminate the strike and prove its 
unions stood by when a govern- 
‘ment-instigated tribal uprising 
| Coalition. 
In a few concluding pages, the 
the CCFTU after the fall of 
' Mossadegh in 1953. He notes that 
ailed until they publicly recanted. 
[he labor movement, or at least the 
| it, was completely subdued until the 
| 1978 revolutionary upheaval. This is 


and his piece deserves attention. 
ational background of pro- 
| 
dividuals susceptible to the appeal 
olution, ideology, and tactics of 
nder British control. The establish- 
S activities in the oil industy and in 
\brahamian covers a number of sig- 
ng pro-British tribal groups in the 
sions did exist between the leader- 
ogical as well as tactical matters. 
| unions did not represent a 
‘the Tudeh was part of a coalition 
| oyalty. Shortly afterward, the trade 
F orced the Tudeh out of the ruling 
author describes the total disarray of 
nearly 3,000 union organizers were 
Communist-dominated segments of 
'femarkable, considering that in the 
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intervening years the _ industrial 
working class expanded measurably 
as a result of significant industrial- 
ization in the country as a whole. 
Given this record, one must be 
skeptical of the author’s unsubstan- 
tiated assertion that it was the in- 
tervention of this class, in mid-1978, 
that tipped the scales against the 
Pahlavi regime (p. 535). 

A similar account of the rise and 
fall of Iran’s postwar leftist labor 
movement can be found in Farhad 
Kazemi’s Poverty and Revolution in 
Iran. This book, despite its title, 
deals only briefly with the actual 
revolution. Rather, it offers a broad 
historical analysis of the politiciza- 
tion of rural migrants, treating Iran 
as a political science case study. 

Kazemi’s discussion of the trade 
union movement and labor radical- 
ism challenges the assertion of Har- 
vard’s Samuel Huntington, who 
maintains that Third World unions 
are less radical because they are 
often outgrowths of the establish- 
ment rather than protests against it. 
Kazemi demonstrates that in the Ira- 
nian case,.the unions were in fact 
responsive to radical appeals (p. 
106). Beginning in World War Il, the 
pro-Soviet Tudeh came to dominate 
the industrial working class. By 
1953, at their peak, Tudeh-affiliated 
unions claimed a membership of 
400,000, or two-thirds of this entire 
class. 

In describing this expansion of 
Tudeh influence, Kazemi does not 
adequately explain why the unions 
were attracted to a self-proclaimed 
pro-Soviet party while the USSR oc- 
cupied the northern half of Iran. Nor 
does he show the extent of govern- 
ment success in sponsoring state- 
controlled unions as a means of 
deradicalizing the working class. 
But what is perhaps most disap- 
pointing is his failure to provide a 
systematic analysis of the competi- 
tion that non-Tudeh leftist groups, 
some of them active as urban guer- 
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rillas, have posed for the Soviet- 
connected party since the mid- 
1960’s. 


THE ECLIPSE of the Tudeh and the 
rise of rival guerrilla organizations 
were the major changes on the Ira- 
nian left during the quarter century 
following Mossadegh’s demise. The 
Tudeh’s decline began with the sup- 
pression of independent labor 
unions after the royalist counter- 
revolution of 1953. This sequence is 
well covered in a chapter of Fred 
Halliday’s /ran: Dictatorship and 
Development. Though published 
just after the revolution, this book re- 
mains valuable both for its historical 
perspective and for its wealth of fac- 
tual documentation about lran’s 
peculiar economic development. 

In 1953, Halliday shows, 12 years 
of union activity were completely 
crushed. Under the Shah, trade 
union movements subscribing to 
Marxist ideology were not per- 
mitted. Instead, government-spon- 
sored unionism became the rule. 
According to Halliday’s data, by 
1978 there were over 1,000 such 
unions. Halliday also shows that 
beginning in the mid-1970’s, 
despite strict prohibition by the 
Shah’s security organization, strikes 
became fairly common. But they 
were poorly organized, and on a 
small scale. Moreover, even this 
limited labor unrest was largely 
unrelated to the Tudeh. 

A second major reason, besides 
government repression, for the 
decline in Tudeh power was the 
party’s slavish commitment to the 
Soviet line. Throughout the 1960’s, 
Moscow increasingly favored the 
Shah’s regime. As a result, lran’s 
leftist opposition gravitated away 
from the Tudeh, and toward more 
radical groups. Old-line Tudeh 
members in exile also suffered from 
the disarray within the international 
Communist movement during that 
period. In 1965, Halliday reveals, 
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tensions boiled over when three 
alternate members of the Tudeh 
Central Committee denounced the 
Soviet Union and formed a short- 
lived splinter group called the 
Revolutionary Organization of the 
Tudeh. 

Altogether, according to Halliday, 
the Tudeh had become an insignifi- 
cant political force. This view is 
echoed by Nikki Keddie’s Roots of 
Revolution, in a_ brief section 
devoted to Iran’s leftist opposition 
(pp. 231-38). Yet the reemergence 
of the Tudeh during the 1978 revo- 
lution suggests the need to qualify 
this scholarly consensus. 

Neglect of the Tudeh’s recent ac- 
tivities is remedied, to some extent, 
by the two French writers under 
review. Edouard Sablier’s /ran: La 
Poudriére devotes a fair amount of 
attention both to the background of 
the Left and to its activities during 
the revolutionary turmoil. He reveals 
that the Tudeh leadership was di- 
vided about the religious dimension 
of the revolutionary movement. In 
the fall of 1978, Tudeh First Secre- 
tary Iraj Eskandari, in an interview 
with Problems of Peace and Social- 
ism published in Prague, showed 
misgivings about the establishment 
of a theocratic state in Iran. In 
November 1978, L’Humanité, the 
organ of the French Communist Par- 
ty, quoted Eskandari about the huge 
popular movement which was de- 
veloping in Iran, without once men- 
tioning Khomeini’s name. By mid- 
January 1979, disagreement within 
the leadership of the party about 
Khomeini resulted in the retirement 
of Eskandari as first secretary and 
his replacement by Kianuri. This, 
the author rightly believes, signaled 
the complete reversal of the party’s 
policy toward Khomeini. The new 
secretary declared the party’s sup- 
port for Khomeini and called upon 
its militant cadres to rise up in arms 
and deal the final blow to the Shah’s 
regime (pp. 294-5), 


Sablier attaches considerable 
significance to the Tudeh’s role in 
the final uprising in February. He 
believes that the party had man- 
aged to retain its infrastructure in- 
tact, and that it was the Tudeh—with 
its influence on the trade union 
movement—that led the devastating 
general strikes. Little attention is 
paid to other urban guerrilla groups, 
which played an equally if not more 
significant role. 

In his discussion of the Tudeh 
under the Islamic Republic, Sablier 
examines the semi-clandestine 
Status of the party, claiming that a 
major concern of its leaders is to 
gain legal recognition. But despite 
its consistent support for Khomeini, 
the party has been denied this rec- 
ognition, and moreover has been 
frequently attacked as godless and 
foreign-dominated. Kianuri and 
other party leaders, in response, 
have merely noted that “the positive 
aspects of the Khomeini revolution 
are so Important as to make its 
negative ones negligible.” Never- 
theless, Sablier contends that the 
party’s strength within the unions re- 
mains formidable, and that the Ira- 
nian Communists, like the Russians, 
expect the regime of mullahs to self- 
destruct as a result of its own inade- 
quacies and internal frictions (p. 
302). 

Another French “instant analysis” 
of the revolution, Paul Balta and 
Claudine Rulleau’s L’lran Insurge 
places less emphasis on the Tudeh 
and more on the Fida’iyin and Mo- 
jahedin. After a routine historical 
survey, the authors get to some 
more interesting contemporary de- 
tails. They suggest that the Tudeh 
never really recovered from its ma- 
jor setback in August 1953, when it 
was unable to act decisively on 
behalf of Mossadegh. Consequently, 
in 1978 the party was faced with a 
massive popular uprising in which it 
had little or no leadership role. In- 
deed, part of the Tudeh’s own lead- 
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ership was still in exile. Early in the 
fall of 1978, a very small group of 
Tudeh cadres decided to create 4 
front organization within Iran. This 
was the Democratic Union of the Ira- 
nian People. But this group found 
itself in competition with a variety of 
other leftists, including the Fida’iyin 
and Mojahedin guerrillas and even 
some self-proclaimed Maoist or 
Trotskyite groups. 

Thus, in the spring of 1979, the 
traditional Marxists remained on the 
periphery of the popularly based 
upheaval. They discovered that the 
revolution was fast moving toward a 
theocratic regime, to which they 
were opposed for fundamental ideo- 
logical and political reasons. And 
even within the lranian Left, the pro- 
Soviet Tudeh, according to this ac- 
count, was almost totally over- 
shadowed by the more radical guer- 
rilla organizations. 


WHO WERE these organizations, 
and how did they emerge to chal- 
lenge the Tudeh? Halliday gives a 
good description and documenta- 
tion of the history, organization, and 
ideological evolution of the two ma- 
jor groups, the Fida’iyin and the Mo- 
jahedin. In discussing their strategy 
of guerrilla warfare, he includes four 
important texts written by leaders of 
the Fida’iyin. These are: On the 
Necessity of Armed Struggle and a 
Refutation of the Theory of Survival, 
by Parviz Pouyan; Armed Struggle: 
Strategy and Tactics, by Massoud 
Ahmadzadeh; What a Revolutionary 
Must Know, by Ali Akbar Safayi 
Farahani; and Armed Struggle: The 
Road to the Mobilization of the 
Masses, by Bijan Jazani. But Halli- 
day’s discussion of the social 
Characteristics of these organiza- 
tions suffers from unavailability of - 
sufficient data, even though he had 
considerable access to these groups 
both before and after the revolution. 
Some insight into this question 
can be gained from Nikki Keddie’s 
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Roots of Revolution. The author sees 

a link between student groups both 
at home and abroad and the evolv- 
ing political opposition to the re- 
gime. On university campuses, the 
Marxists and religious leftists, 
according to the author, were the 
dominant and most politicized 
groups. Abroad, the leftist Con- 
federation of Iranian Students held 
sway from the 1960’s on. 

Keddie’s most interesting con- 
tribution is drawn from another 
Abrahamian study of the leftist guer- 
rilla groups in lran,? from which she 
quotes extensively. This account, 
quite sympathetic toward these 
groups, nevertheless reveals some 
of the political and ideological dilem- 
mas they encountered concerning 
the best method of overthrowing the 
regime. Keddie also provides some 
original material including a letter 
from Mojtaba Taleghani, the late 
Ayatollah Taleghani’s son, defending 
a purely Marxist doctrine and rejec- 
ting Islam. But Keddie’s focus is on 
the Islamic rather than the Marxist 
opposition to the Shah. As a result, 
her book is of limited value to an 
understanding of the social back- 
ground, organizational patterns, 
and political dynamics of the Iranian 
Left. 

Abrahamian’s /ran Between Two 
Revolutions, by contrast, attempts 
to answer more questions about the 
Left and the revolution than any 
other work under review. Using a 

“neo-Marxist” approach, which 
maintains that the phenomenon of 

Class struggle should be understood 

in specific historical context, he 
deals extensively with the organiza- 
tion and class bases of the Tudeh 

party. His attempt at sociological 
analysis of the Mojahedin and 

Fida’iyin guerrilla organizations, like 

Halliday’s effort, is less successful, 

in this case because the sample is 


2 Ervand Abrahamian, “The Guerrilla Movement in Iran,” 
MERIP Reports (Washington, DC) No. 86, March-April 
1980. 


limited to several hundred guerrillas 
who died before the revolution. 

More fruitful, again as in Halliday’s 
book, is Abrahamian’s examination 
of the political thought of these guer- 
rilla groups. He shows why they re- 
jected the National Front and its off- 
shoots as “petty bourgeois and still 
dedicated to the phenomenon of 
peaceful change.” Radical criticism 
of the Tudeh is likewise fully and 
often perceptively analyzed. 

Of particular interest is Abraha- 
mian’s discussion of the Moja- 
hedin’s ideological development, 
which complements Halliday’s con- 
centration on the Fida’iyin. At first, 
the Mojahedin respected Marxism, 
but rejected materialism and viewed 
Islam as their inspiration. But by 
early 1975, some of their leaders 
talked about synthesizing Marxism 
with Islam, and in May of that year 
most of the leaders who were not in 
jail actually voted to declare the 
organization Marxist-Leninist. This 
group went as far as declaring Islam 
the ideology of the middle class, 
while Marxism was the “salvation” of 
the working class (p. 495). 

On this issue, then, the Mojahedin 
were divided even before the revolu- 
tion. Afterward, they resumed de- 
bating their attitude toward Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Attitudes, as we now 
know, were determined as much by 
the ambiguous Soviet policy toward 
the Islamic Republic as by the Mo- 
jahedin’s long-standing rivalry with 
the Tudeh on the one hand and the 
Fida’iyin on the other. 

It is difficult to pin down a consist- 
ent Mojahedin position concerning 
Marxism. All one can say is that, 
before the revolution, most cadres 
of this organization were basically 
Marxist, whereas during the revolu- 
tion, they professed less attachment 
to Marxism and more to Shi’i radi- 
calism. Once the Mojahedin and 
Khomeini turned against each other, 
some cadres (particularly those in- 
volved in armed struggle against the 
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regime) reverted to an essentially 
Marxist position. However, it is im- 
portant to note that by Marxism, 
these cadres have always meant 
only the feasibility of embracing so- 
cialist concepts of social justice, 
egalitarianism, and public control of 
the means of production—all of 
which they believed were compati- 
ble with radical Islam. 

While Abrahamian’s coverage of 
the pre-1979 revolution and the Left 
is extensive and meticulously docu- 
mented, the reader is unfortunately 
left in suspense about the outcome 
of these political and ideological divi- 
sions. Also lacking is a careful ex- 
amination of the actions of these 
guerrilla organizations, which—as 
the author rightly indicates—deliv- 
ered the regime its coup de grace. 
Why was it that Islamic armed 
groups gained the upper hand 
Shortly after the revolution? Why did 
the Tudeh fail to advocate abolition 
of the armed forces, as the Mo- 
jahedin, and initially the Fida’iyin, 
were demanding? Indeed, to this 
writer, the tactical coalition of leftist 
groups to defeat and disarm the Ira- 
nian military was the most important 
issue in the final stages of the revolu- 
tion. A discussion of the February 
9-11 insurrection must also show 
the critical role professional Tudeh 
members played in alerting the pro- 
visional government to the risk of 
allowing the Mojahedin and Fida’iyin 
to retain armed cadres. We know 
that the Tudeh later on joined the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards to pre- 
vent precisely that.? 

Indeed, in the very midst of 
revolution, a heated debate con- 
cerning the ideological orientation of 
all leftist groups was under way. 
Abrahamian’s final chapter, on the 
February insurrection, makes no at- 
tempt to consider this important 
issue. Instead, it is a brief chronicle 


3 Sepehr Zabih, /ran Since the Revolution, Baltimore, 
MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982, chs. 6 and 8. 
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of events, neither original nor suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. Had the 
author incorporated even a short 
analytical postscript, this very signifi- 
cant work would have been of even 
greater value. 


AS THIS ESSAY shows, a complete 
Study of the Left in the Iranian 
revolution remains to be -under- 
taken. On the nature and quality of 
leftist appeal, we have only a partial 
view. A more systematic effort using 
newly available source material is 
now required. The reviewed works 
do shed some light on the challenge 
to the Tudeh party as the traditional 
organization of the Left. What re- 
mains unanswered is the degree of 
success of this challenge, and the 
relationship between Iran’s Left and 
the Soviet attitude toward the 
Islamic Republic. 


For several decades, the Left justi-. 


fied its support for the Soviet Union 
on the basis of Soviet opposition to 
lran’s ruling classes, even after the 
1962 Soviet-lranian rapproche- 
ment. At the outset of the revolu- 
tionary upheaval, as Sablier notes, 
the Soviets showed considerable 
prudence. Moscow went so far as to 
express a preference for an absolute 
monarchy in a neighboring country 
over an adventurist regime _influ- 
enced by reactionary elements of 
the religious hierarchy. However, 
with the collapse of the Shah, the 
Soviets were faced with a reality 
that—according to Sablier—above 
all caused concern about their own 
Muslim population. Since 1979, the 
Soviet Union has therefore Sup- 
ported the new Iranian ruling class, 
denying Iranian leftists the most 
compelling reason for their pro- 


Soviet stance. Thus, over the past 
30 years, Iran’s domestic Left has 
had to live down opportunist Soviet 
support for whatever regime actual- 
ly held power in Teheran. 

Yet neither this embarrassment, 
nor the challenge of more radical 
leftist groups, has totally crushed 
lran’s Tudeh. On the contrary, the 
party made a comeback during the 
revolution, at the expense of other 
leftist organizations. In the spring 
and summer of 1979, when ethnic 
separatist uprisings broke out all 
over Iran, the new regime relied on 
the Tudeh to crush these uprisings, 
which were aided and abetted by 
non-Tudeh leftist groups.4 This was 
another major policy reversal for the 
Tudeh, which had aligned itself with 
ethnic insurgencies in the past. 
Even so, a majority of the Fida’iyin 
came out in support of the Tudeh, 
and therefore of the Soviet Union, in 
early 1981. 

Still, though the Tudeh at first 
fared better than its leftist rivals, it 
was not adequately rewarded for its 
dogged support of Khomeini’s 
theocracy. This may be in part ex- 
plained by Soviet ambivalence 
toward the Islamic Republic, com- 
pounded by the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the Iraqi-lranian 
war. But a better explanation is the 
inherent mistrust with which the 
Islamic regime views the party. If the 
Tudeh could easily turn against 
former leftist +comrades-in-arms, 
what guarantees that it will not also 
turn against the new Iranian reli- 
gious ruling class? Additionally, a 
regime that has monopolized all 
power in its hands can ill afford 
ee Et ae ae, 

* |bid., pp. 84-9. 
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more than pro forma toleration of 
non-Islamic forces. The prospects 
are therefore for the Tudeh prop o) 
be knocked out, as the Islamic 
Republic consolidates its founda- 
tions. Already the party is starting to C 
suffer the same fate as the Mo- 
jahedin and the anti-government 
faction of Fida’iyin. 
Thus the predictions of Haida 
Kazemi, and other experts that the 
Left would maintain a vital role in 
lran’s new regime have so far been 
proved wrong. Revolutionary com 
mittees and radical guerrilla orga- 
nizations did try to exploit the coun- 
try's turmoil in order to recruit 
migrant factory workers. In reality, 
though, the underprivileged class 
(known by the Islamic term “mosta-- 
zafin”) helped keep the Shi’i fun- 
damentalists in power. During the 
critical period of June 1981-June 
1982, this class fully identified with 
the Khomeini regime, just when - 
more politicized and secular groups” 
including some skilled workers bet 
gan to desert him. : 
Eventually there may be a realign- 
ment of all parties of the Left, as 
they return to protest and, potential- 
ly, armed struggle against the dic 
tatorship of the fundamentalist 
mullahs. The common bond of t ; 
entire Left with the secular center is 
that neither was rewarded for help- 
ing to topple the Pahlavi regime. | 5 
Stead, they successively became t 
targets of systematic and ofte 
violent purges by the Islamic 
regime. The lessons of this political : 
failure may play a critical role in} 
future Iranian politics, just as the 
lessons of the failed 1963 religious” 
uprising prepared the way for 
revolutionary era of today. 
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mong the most important data produced by the 
US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) are its esti- 
mates of the economic dimensions of the Soviet 
‘defense effort. Two such estimates are regularly pro- 
‘vided: one in dollars, and one in rubles.! The first 
measures American “equivalents” of Soviet defense 
programs; the second measures the impact of par- 
‘ticular defense programs inside the Soviet economy. 
The CIA’s estimates of the dollar costs of Soviet 
defense activities are used in all branches of the United 
States government to measure the overall size and 
direction of Soviet defense programs in resource terms. 
‘Some go so far as to equate resource inputs with mili- 
tary capability, and interpret them as direct measures of 
the Soviet military threat. Military and intelligence ex- 


1 The most recent unclassified versions of these estimates are: US Central Intelligence 
Agency (hereafter CIA), Soviet and US Defense Activities, 1971-80: A Dollar Cost 
Comparison, SR-81-10005, Washington, DC, January 1981; and Estimated Soviet 
Defense Spending in Rubles, 1970-75, SR-76-10121U, Washington, DC, May 1976. 

The estimates are also reported regularly in testimony before various Congressional 
committees, and are used by the Secretary of Defense in his annual defense posture 
Statements. The Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) also uses the CIA estimates and, 
indeed, participates in the cost analysis that enters into their preparation. See also Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and 
China—1981, Hearings before the Subcommittee on International Trade, Finance, and 
Security Economics of the Joint Economic Committee—US Congress, Ninety-Seventh 
Congress, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, esp. Part 7, pp. 266-83 
(testimony of Henry Rowen, Chairman of the National Intelligence Council). 
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perts who reject this interpretation still view the dollar 
figure as a useful general resource measure. 

CIA estimates of Soviet defense spending in rubles 
may be of even greater importance. They underlie US 
government assessments of the political and economic 
burden of defense in the USSR, the capabilities of the 
Soviet economy for sustaining the current military 
buildup (and, conversely, economic incentives for seek- 
ing arms restraints), and the priorities that Soviet 
leaders attach to individual military programs. 

Given the secrecy that cloaks the actual Soviet 
defense budget, and its importance to US policymak- 
ers, it is not surprising that CIA estimates have been a 
matter of contention from their inception in the late 
1950’s.? Criticisms have come from both directions: 
some arguing that these estimates are too high, and 
others thay they are too low. Further controversy was 
fueled by the CIA’s drastic revision of its ruble estimates 
in 1976, which abruptly changed perceptions of the 
Soviet defense burden, of the commitment of Soviet 
political leaders to defense, and of the comparative effi- 
ciency of Soviet defense industries. 

This essay undertakes to comment on some recent 
criticisms of CIA estimates of Soviet military spending. 
The most adventuresome of these are raised by Pro- 
fessor Steven Rosefielde of the University of North 
Carolina, who attacks both dollar and ruble estimates 
with equal vehemence in False Science: Underestimat- 
ing the Soviet Arms Buildup.? His own dollar estimates, 
if accurate, imply that the current magnitude of Soviet 


2 See, for example, Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, US House of 
Representatives, C/A Estimates of Soviet Defense Spending, Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Oversight of the Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence—House of 
Representatives, Ninety-Sixth Congress, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1980, pp. 32-42 (testimony of Dr. Abraham S. Becker, Rand Corporation). 

3 New Brunswick, NJ, Transaction Books, 1982. 
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arms procurements is more than twice that perceived 
by the US intelligence community. New criticism from 
the opposite quarter has been raised by Franklyn D. 
Holzman, Professor of Economics at Tufts University, 
who argues that the CIA dollar-cost estimates overstate 
Soviet defense activities by a wide margin.* William T. 
Lee’s disagreement with the CIA is of longer standing. 
He derives his own, higher ruble estimates of Soviet 
defense spending primarily from an interpretation of of- 
ficial Soviet statistics on production and distribution of 
machinery products.° 

Both Lee and Rosefielde see Soviet defense spending 
growing much faster, and taking a larger share of gross 
national product (GNP) and of machinery production, 
than do the CIA figures. If they are right, the impact of 
defense on the Soviet economy is far heavier, and the 
military commitment of the Kremlin political leadership 
much stronger, than CIA assessments suggest. At the 
same time, this could imply that the ability of the Soviet 
economy to sustain the current military buildup is 
substantially lower than the CIA believes, and that 
economic and political incentives for arms control 
agreements are correspondingly greater. 

Without presuming to discuss such far-reaching infer- 
ences from estimates of Soviet defense spending, it may 
be of use to look in some detail at the methodology 
employed by the CIA, and at these three major recent 
critiques. | would argue that the CIA estimates are more 
soundly based than those of any of the three outside 
critics identified here. If so, then the actual magnitude 
and pace of the Soviet defense effort are neither as low 
as suggested by Holzman nor as high as suggested by 
Rosefielde and Lee, but rather fall somewhere in 
between. 


FIRST, LET US LOOK at the CIA estimating procedures. 
The CIA’s dollar estimates of Soviet defense activities 
are estimates of what it would cost in the United States 
to produce and man a military force of the same size 
and with the same weapons inventory as that of the 
USSR, and to operate that force as the Soviets do. The 
estimates are derived by means of a building-block 
methodology. Briefly, the method involves defining the 
set of activities which make up the US defense effort, 
estimating the magnitudes of comparable Soviet ac- 
tivities in physical terms, and applying US prices to the 
Soviet activities. Military pay and allowances, for exam- 
ple, are derived by applying US pay and allowance rates 
* Holzman’s arguments are presented in two articles entitled “Are the Soviets Really 

Outspending the U.S. on Defense?” International Security (Cambridge, MA), Spring 1980, 
and “Assessing Soviet Military Spending,” ibid., Spring 1982. 


® The Estimation of Soviet Defense Expenditures: An Unconventional Approach, New 
York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 1977. 


to estimates of Soviet military manpower broken dow) 
by job category. Weapons systems and other militay 
equipment are valued at the cost of producing the ba ) 
designs of the Soviet systems in the United States, usi . 
US production technology, practices, and costs. Th 
concept is not that of producing a carbon copy of t ) 


Soviet weapon, but allows for modification of the desig 


to accommodate US production technology. Operatio . 
and maintenance costs are intended to reflect Sovi 
rather than US operating and maintenance practices! 

The most recent official CIA estimates indicate a 
average annual real growth of about 3 percent in overe 
Soviet defense activities over the period 1971-80, @ 
measured in dollar costs. The estimates exceed com 
parable US defense outlays by about 40 percent for th 
period as a whole, and by about 50 percent in the yean 
since 1975. The estimated costs of Soviet weapons pr¢ 
curements, exclusive of manpower and operating costs 
grew at an even faster average rate: almost 4 perce 
per year, exceeding US expenditures by about 65 pe 
cent for the decade and fully 80 percent for the perio 
1976-80. The CIA projects a continuation of the 
trends at least into the late 1980’s, based on th 
assumption that the Soviets will follow through o 
observed development and procurement programs cu 
rently under way, and on a detailed estimation of the 
dollar costs.® 

Like its dollar-cost estimates, the CIA’s estimates ¢ 
Soviet defense spending in rubles derive from a detaile 
building-block methodology. (Indeed, both cost est 
mates start with the same set of estimated physical i 
dicators of Soviet defense activities.) About half this tote 
estimate is calculated directly in rubles—personne 
costs; research, development, testing, and engineerin 
(RDT&E); many operational costs; and a few weapon 
categories where Soviet cost-estimating relationship 
(CER’s) are available. Most weapons costs, however, ar 
estimated initially in dollars, and converted by means 0 
ruble-to-dollar ratios. Contrary to the impressio 
created by some critics, the sample of prices of Sovie 
military goods used in developing these ratios is large 
with prices available for numerous weapons in virtuall 
all categories. 

The ruble estimates are drawn initially in the transac 
tion prices prevailing in the USSR in 1970. For compar 
son with GNP and for other economic analyses, ho 
ever, the initial estimate is adjusted to a factor-cos 
valuation. This is because Soviet prices are establishec 
administratively rather than by market forces, and thu 


® A recent press report claims that new CIA estimates show a slight downturn in the rate 
of growth of Soviet defense spending in the last few years. How this might affect 
dollar-cost estimates for those years, and expectations regarding the future course of 
Soviet defense programs, remains to be seen. See The New York Times, Mar. 3, 1983. 
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‘ten do not reflect the true relative scarcities of goods 
d services in the Soviet economy. The factor-cost 
aluation is obtained by adjusting price values to reflect 
je average costs of factors used up in production. 
The CIA ruble and dollar estimates of Soviet defense 
stivities are both calculated anew each year to incor- 
rate any new information, analyses, and methodol- 
zies developed during the previous year. If the year 
as been a “productive” one, numerous revisions of the 
evious year’s estimates and projections result. In ef- 
‘ct, the new estimates reconstruct history each year at 
le weapons-system level, just as the new projections 
vise the forecast for the future. 
The most famous of these revisions occurred in 1976, 
en CIA ruble estimates were doubled. Some press 
sports at the time attributed this revision to the acquisi- 
In of a detailed accounting of the Soviet defense 
dget.’” This was not the case. The revision was ac- 
jally the result of an analysis of new price informa- 
In—from numerous sources—plus new information on 
‘search and development. These two factors were 
‘sponsible for about 90 percent of the change. The re- 
aining 10 percent resulted from earlier dollar-cost 
visions that had already been reported. 
To understand these major changes, it is helpful to 
‘view the state of CIA knowledge of Soviet prices and 
‘icing policies on the eve of the revision. Initial CIA 
stimates of Soviet defense spending date back to the 
te 1950’s. Like all CIA estimates of Soviet economic 
tivities at the time, they were calculated in ruble 
rices of 1955, the year of a major price reform. Then, 
5 now, the ruble-cost estimates for the bulk of Soviet 
ilitary hardware procurements were derived from 
dlar-cost estimates by means of ruble-to-dollar conver- 
on factors. The size of the sample of weapons prices in 
bles, however, was but a small fraction of that used to- 
ay. Moreover, it contained no prices for missile and 
dace systems, which were not yet in production in 
955 but constituted a significant portion of procure- 
ent by the late 1960’s. Finally, earlier estimates 
ssumed that military hardware production was not 
bsidized, but priced according to the same rules as 
Vilian products. 
In the early 1970's, the CIA changed the price base of 
s estimates of Soviet economic activities, first to 1967 
rices and later to 1970 prices. Published Soviet data 
ermitted direct new estimates of civilian activities, but 
ilitary hardware estimates required the use of price 
eflators—since post-reform ruble prices for weapons 
ere not yet available. In the absence of better informa- 
on, the CIA used the modest price increases an- 


7 See, for example, ibid., May 19, 1976. 
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nounced for agricultural machinery and motor vehicles 
to convert its 1955-ruble weapons prices to later-year 
prices. Unfortunately, this adjustment was made in ig- 
norance of two critical elements of information. The first 
was the provision in the 1967 price reform that put 
military products on the same pricing basis as civilian 
goods.® The importance of this information was the 
revelation that military production had in effect been 
subsidized. Thus the 1955 factor-cost estimates had 
understated military spending. Moreover, the conver- 
sion transmitted this downward bias to estimates in 
later-year prices. The second critical mistake was the 
failure to take into account the inflationary impact of in- 
creases in input costs, changes in pricing rules, and 
other institutional factors on prices of new machinery 
products.? Weapons systems are particularly suscepti- 
ble to these inflationary effects, inasmuch as they are 
repriced each year. 

As evidence on actual post-reform prices for military 
equipment accumulated, it became obvious that they 
were significantly higher than earlier estimates. Perhaps 
the most important new evidence concerned shipbuild- 
ing costs, which had more than doubled between 1955 
and 1970. New prices on other weapons systems and 
components suggested comparable differences across 
the range of Soviet weapons. By 1974, the volume of 
new price data was sufficient for the CIA to start a major 
research effort to revise existing ratios on the basis of 
direct evidence. The effort was only given further im- 
petus in 1975 by the acquisition of some data—most of 
it at a very high level of aggregation—covering two years 
of Soviet defense spending. The new data showed ac- 
tual expenditures almost twice as high as estimated. 
Moreover, the planned growth rate for those two years 
was just over 4 percent, almost half again the long-term 
rate of CIA estimates. The final piece of the puzzle fell 
into place in 1975 with the receipt of information reveal- 
ing that estimates of military RDT&E expenditures were 
much too low, and permitting more confident estimates. 

By late 1975, the revision of ruble-to-dollar ratios and 
of estimated military RDT&E expenditures was com- 
plete. Calculated independently, the results were con- 
sistent with the levels and growth rate implied by the 
newly acquired aggregate information. The new esti- 
mates for total spending in 1970 were about double the 


® Pétr V. Sokolov, Ed., Politicheskaya ekonomika: sotsializm—pervaya faza 
kommunisticheskogo sposoba proizvodstva (Political Economy: Socialism—the First Phase 
of the Communist Method of Production), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1974, as translated in 
Joint Publications Research Service, USSR Report (Arlington, VA), JPRS 63693-2, 
December 1974, at p. 287. 

9 New information on the extent and anatomy of price inflation in Soviet machinebuilding 
is contained in Fyodor Kushnirsky, Price Inflation in the Soviet Machinebuilding and 
Metalworking Sector, Falls Church, VA, Delphic Associates, January 1983. 
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previous estimate; those for military hardware increased 
by about 150 percent. As a result, CIA estimates of the 
share of defense in Soviet GNP increased from 6 per- 
cent to 11-13 percent. Further, the annual growth rate 
of estimated defense expenditures increased from 3 
percent to 4-5 percent. Since then, the CIA’s estimates 
have been revised each year to incorporate new 
evidence on Soviet forces and weapons, a large body of 
new ruble-price information, and new cost analyses. 

The most recent ruble estimates still show a long-term 
upward growth trend since the late 1950’s of some 4-5 
percent per year in real terms.?° (The rate is faster than 
that in dollar prices because of the greater weight that 
the ruble valuation gives to faster growing elements, and 
the tendency of Soviet procurements to shift over time 
toward higher-technology weapons in which th US has a 
comparative advantage.) While the pattern of growth is 
monotonically upward in direction, annual growth rates 
display a slightly cyclical behavior, reflecting the phas- 
ing in and out of major development and procurement 
programs. Attempts to relate these fluctuations to inter- 
nal economic shortfalls, political successions, or exter- 
nal events have thus far revealed no significant correla- 
tions. As the growth of the Soviet economy has slowed, 
the share of GNP taken by defense has gradually in- 
creased: from 10-12 percent in the early 1960's, to 
11-13 percent in the 1970's, and 12-14 percent in the 
1980’s. Moreover, the cost implications of weapons pro- 
grams currently underway portend a continuation of this 
long-term growth rate through the remainder of the 
1980’s—and an increasing share of GNP devoted to 
defense—unless some of those programs are curtailed 
or abandoned. 


ROSEFIELDE charges that CIA methodologies for esti- 
mating the costs of Soviet weapons systems have a 
systematic downward bias, which results in a severe 
understatement of both the growth rate and current 
level of Soviet military hardware procurement. The 
source of this bias, he contends, is a failure to take into 
account the growth in complexity, capabilities, and 
costs of new Soviet weapons systems over the past two 
decades. Rosefielde’s argument follows from his 
characterization of CIA costing methods. He asserts that 
most CIA estimates are derived by means of general 
cost-estimating relationships (CER’s) that specify Soviet 
weapons in terms of just a few “performance” charac- 
teristics—such as “size, weight and velocity’”—and 
relate them to the cost experience of US industry in pro- 
ducing weapons systems. He describes this approach 
as a “composite analogue technique,” which, in con- 
Oa re a al li cline 


10 Joint Economic Committee, op. cit. 


cept, converts Soviet weapons systems into US syste 
with the “performance” characteristics of the Sovie 
systems. | 

Rosefielde faults such an approach for failing to tak 
into consideration changes in weapons technology ant 
costs over time. He argues further that most CER’s use@ 
by the CIA were developed in the early-to-mid-1970’s 
and thus reflect the technology of US weapons of abo 
1970 vintage. The use of such “fixed vintage” CER’s, 
claims, fails to catch any of the increases in costs the 
have resulted from the rise in quality of Soviet weapons 
This leads him to interpret CIA estimates of procure 
ment costs as indices of the growth in the quantitie 
rather than in the values or costs of Soviet weapon 
procurements. 

To replace what he terms the CIA’s “fixed vintag 
parametric estimates,” Rosefielde makes his owf 
“variable vintage parametric estimates” of the dolla 
costs of Soviet weapons by applying a cost-growth facto 
to the CIA estimates to account for technologice 
change. For this purpose, he uses a factor of about ¢ 
percent per year for the 1960’s and 1970’s,, reflecting 
the “typical” annual real cost growth estimated for US 
weapons systems (p. 265). Rosefielde reasons that the 
rate of technological change in Soviet weapons over the 
period was at least as high. Assuming the CIA estimates 
to be valid for the year 1970 and applying his adjust 
ment factor of 6 percent a year, he arrives at an est 
mate of Soviet procurement costs for 1960 that is a littl 
more than one-half the CIA estimate for that year. More 
over, Rosefielde’s method would yield current-yea 
(1982) Soviet costs that are twice the CIA estimate, anc 
a rate of growth in Soviet weapons costs over the yea 
1960-82 that is 2.5 times as great as that estimated by 
the CIA. 

Rosefielde’s charges do not stand up to scrutiny. Te 
Start with, his argument proceeds from a misrepresen 
tation of CIA analysis, with respect to both concept anc 
method. The CIA concept for valuation in dollars is the 
cost of reproducing the Soviet weapons system in the 
United States, with alteration of the basic Soviet desig 
limited to that required to adapt it to US manufacturing 
technology. Rosefielde’s “composite analogue” con 
cept, in contrast, represents the cost of a hypothetica 
weapon of American design with but a few performance 
characteristics in common with the Soviet weapon. 

More important, Rosefielde erroneously asserts tha 
most of the Agency’s cost estimates are derived by sim 
ple composite analogue techniques reflecting the 
designs of US weapons in production circa 1970. | 
fact, the CIA uses a variety of cost-estimating 
methodologies, all of which are designed specifically te 
capture the technology and design of Soviet weapons 
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stems, including changes over time. Virtually all major 
oviet systems are costed using detailed technical 
nalyses of the weapons themselves, general Soviet 
ER’s derived from the costs estimated by such detailed 
1ethods, or general US CER’s that have been adjusted 
) reflect differences between US and Soviet design 
schnologies. When general CER’s are used, they are 
jither generation-specific or include the date of initial 
perational capability (IOC) as a parameter. An example 
if generation-specific CER’s is the set used in costing 
)oviet warships, which was developed from detailed 
Yeparate cost analyses of Soviet designs of the 1950’s, 
he 1960's, and the 1970's. Similarly, the general CER 
pr those few air frames not costed by more detailed 
pethods includes an IOC parameter, along with sta- 
stical cost relationships for weight and speed. 
-Rosefielde’s contention that CIA methodology fails to 
gecount for cost growth resulting from technological 
phanges is also off target. The estimates for succeeding 
fenerations of virtually all categories of major Soviet 
Se ap6ns systems imply cost growth over time that is as 
ast or faster than that experienced in the United States. 
‘or example, estimated costs for new models of Soviet 
abel aircraft grew at an average rate of 7 percent a 
ear over the period 1950-82, one-sixth faster than the 
hosts of comparable US aircraft over the same period. 
‘As a result, the average estimated costs of Soviet tac- 
‘ical aircraft increased from about two-thirds that of US 
Sounterparts in the early 1950’s, to somewhat more 
than that of US aircraft in the 1980's. Application of 
Rosefielde’s variable vintage parametric methodology 
i.e., superimposing an additional 6 percent on top of 
‘he CIA’s 7 percent growth rate) would result in costs for 
Soviet aircraft in the early 1960’s of about one-third of 
prose of US aircraft of the same vintage, and costs for 
new Soviet aircraft of the 1980’s, more than three times 
‘those of US fighters with comparable capabilities. 
| The fact that the CIA does not use fixed vintage CER’s 
| ould seem to render further discussion unnecessary. 
‘However, Rosefielde’s portrayal also reveals an in- 
omplete understanding of the change in weapons tech- 
ology over the past 30 years, and the extent to which 
even fixed vintage CER’s can capture that change. 
Rosefielde defines his fixed vintage CER as one that has 
been drawn from the design and production experience 
of a given period in time. A 1970-vintage CER, for exam- 
ple, derives from experience in manufacturing the 
eapons in production that year. He hypothesizes that 
such CER’s are biased when used to cost models of 
other vintages, inasmuch as they ignore technological 
hanges in the design of weapons systems over time. 
he direction of bias, he contends, is such as to 
overstate the costs of earlier models and to understate 
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the costs of later models. While Rosefielde makes no 
statement about the extent of this bias, his formulation 
of variable vintage CER’s for costing Soviet weapons im- 
plies a belief that fixed vintage CER’s fail to capture any 
of the cost change resulting from changes in technology 
from one vintage to another. 

The extent and direction of bias resulting from fixed 
vintage CER’s actually depend upon the degree to 
which the specified parameters account for actual 
costs, and the degree to which relationships in the vin- 
tage year can be extrapolated to other years. A cursory 
examination of US aircraft costs can serve to test 
Rosefielde’s contention that fixed vintage CER’s fail to 
capture any of the cost growth that results from 
technological change. The principal ‘technological 
changes in tactical aircraft systems over the past 30 
years Can be summarized as increases in aircraft sizes, 
speeds, and number and sophistication of avionics 
systems. Succeeding models of US tactical aircraft 
grew—on average—1.5 percent a year in structural 
weight, 1.7 percent a year in speed, and about 15 per- 
cent a year in avionics costs between 1950 and 1980. 
Actual overall cost growth averaged about 6 percent a 
year.11 A general “1970-vintage” CER for US aircraft 
can be estimated by relating the costs of aircraft in pro- 
duction in 1970 to their weights and speeds. Application 
of the resulting CER’s to the new models of aircraft 
entering production over the entire period yields 
estimates that grow at an annual rate of about 3 per- 
cent. In other words, underspecified as it is, the 
1970-vintage CER manages to capture half the cost 
growth that actually occurred over the period as a result 
of technological change. While this example shows a 
case of underestimation (compared to the 6 percent 
observed growth of costs), it takes but limited imagina- 
tion to conceive of conditions in which fixed vintage 
CER’s might overstate rather than understate actual 
cost growth. 


THE METHOD based on “variable vintage parameters” 
that Rosefielde uses to estimate Soviet procurement 
spending in rubles is similar to the one he uses to 
estimate dollar costs. Both estimates start with the CIA’s 
direct cost estimates, and employ adjustment factors to 
correct for a presumed CIA failure to consider real cost 
growth resulting from product change. The ruble and 
dollar adjustment factors differ, however, in derivation 
and magnitude. The derivation of the ruble adjustment 
factor is more imaginative in both concept and calcula- 


11 For a general discussion of growth in the cost of US tactical aircraft, see Ellen A. 
Cherniavsky and Edward T. Timperlake, TACA/R Performance/Cost Analysis: Trends Over 
Time, Arlington, VA, The Analytic Sciences Corporation, 1981. 
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tion, as it entails an unorthodox view of the behavior of 
Soviet machinery prices over time. Because the ruble 
adjustment factor is larger than the dollar adjustment 
factor, the resulting estimates depart even further from 
those of the CIA. Rosefielde’s methods imply annual 
growth rates in Soviet weapons outlays about three 
times as great, and a current (1982) level of Soviet pro- 
curement expenditure some two and one-half times as 
great, as those estimated by the CIA. 

Rosefielde’s rationale for his variable vintage 
parametric methodology can be summarized as follows. 
The methodology begins with an acceptance (in princi- 
ple, though not—it turns out—in practice) of an earlier 
CIA estimate for 1960 and a revised CIA estimate for 
1970 as valid approximations of actual Soviet procure- 
ments in those years. Next, he assumes that Soviet 
weapons prices were essentially stable over the period 
1955-70, and that the coverage of the two CIA 
estimates coincides. This permits him to conclude that 
the difference between the two estimates represents 
real growth. His next step is thus to subtract the 
4-percent growth rate in current CIA estimates for 
1960-70 from the 12.9-percent growth rate implied by 
its earlier estimates for 1960 and 1970, to obtain a 
figure of 8.9 percent for the rate of real growth that he 
Claims is attributable to technological change. As in- 
dicated earlier, Rosefielde interprets the CIA’s constant- 
price series as valid indices of the quantities of weapons 
procured by the Soviets. So, to estimate procurement 
expenditures for years after 1970, he assumes that his 
technology growth factor for the 1960's is equally ap- 
plicable for subsequent years, and uses it to convert the 
CIA’s “quantity indices” into constant-price value series 
(pp. 151-56). However, there are serious problems 
with all three assumptions underlying Rosefielde’s 
methodology: the interpretation of CIA expenditure 
estimates as quantity rather than value indices, the 
belief that the CIA’s earlier estimate for 1960 can be 
meaningfully compared with its current estimate for 
1970, and the assumption that Soviet machinery prices 
have been generally stable. 

We have already seen that the CIA’s dollar-costing 
methodologies do not fit Rosefielde’s “fixed vintage 
paramateric model,” but are designed specifically to 
reflect differences in weapons system technologies. Fur- 
ther, the dollar-cost estimates for succeeding genera- 
tions of Soviet weapons show cost growth as fast or 
faster than that of comparable US systems. The avail- 
able evidence on actual prices of Soviet weapons sug- 
gests a ruble-cost growth even faster than that in dol- 
lars, presumably reflecting higher costs in adapting to 
new technology in the Soviet economy. This faster 
growth is incorporated into the CIA’s ruble estimates 


through the use of changing ruble-to-dollar ratios. Thu 

while the CIA estimates may still be in error, the 
already contain substantial growth attributable to tech 
nological change. Rosefielde’s interpretation of the CIA 

ruble estimates as mere quantity indices is simply n¢ 
valid. 

Rosefielde’s comparison of the CIA’s earlier estimat 
with its revised estimate is flawed on several counts. 
begin with, the CIA disavows the earlier estimate 
because it was based on outdated physical and techn 
cal assessments and on simple methodologies lon 
since replaced by more detailed. methods. The sma 
size of the sample of available weapon prices underlyin 
the 1955-price ruble-to-dollar ratios imparts an eve 
wider margin of uncertainty to the earlier estimates. Th 
comparison is further invalidated because the coverag 
of the two estimates is not the same. They employ diffe 
ent accounting rules in defining and classifying procure 
ment activities. In addition, the figures Rosefielde use 
in his calculation are not CIA estimates as he claims. Th 
18.5-billion-ruble figure that he uses for 1970 is Willia 
Lee’s estimate, not the CIA’s. He justifies this with a 
assertion that the CIA agrees with Lee. This is not so, a 
we Shall see. 

Finally, Rosefielde’s acceptance of the official Sovie 
contention that machinery prices have been falling ove 
time is unique among students of Soviet pricing 
Western and Soviet economists who have written on thé 
subject consider such behavior inconsistent with the 
rise of about 4 percent a year in industrial wage rates 
comparable increases in costs of industrial ra 
materials, even sharper growth in capital/output ratios 
and low rates of productivity growth in the rest of the 
economy. Rosefielde’s acceptance of the official Sovie 
position that machinery prices have been declining 
some 1-2 percent a year appears to rest on faith i 
Soviet inclination and ability to police the pricing of ne 
products in the face of inflationary pressures. He dis 
putes the growing body of empirical data on inflation i 
Civilian machinery prices compiled by scholars of bot 
East and West.!? With respect to military goods, he ap 
parently chooses to ignore the evidence that subsidies 
were removed in the price reform of 1967, with the con 
version of defense industrial enterprises to full economic 
accountability (khozraschét). 


WILLIAM LEE’S overestimates of Soviet defense spend 

ing are based upon a different but likewise flawed 

methodology. Western scholars and_ intelligence 

analysts have long harbored the hope of deriving credi 
*2 Kushnirsky, op. cit.; James E. Steiner, “Disguised Inflation in Soviet Industry,” in 


Journal of Comparative Economics, September 1982; and Robert E. Leggett, “Measuring 
Inflation in the Soviet Machinebuilding Sector, 1963-73,” in ibid., June 1981. 
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Je estimates through analysis of published Soviet finan- 
jal and economic statistics. This has given rise to recur- 
ing attempts to isolate defense in such official data as 
je state budget, national income accounts, machinery 
roduction statistics, and those portions of Soviet input- 
ittput tables that have been released. The analytical 
dproach common to all these attempts is the derivation 

* defense outlays as a “residual,” by first identifying (or 
jstimating) and then subtracting values for non-defense 
jements from control totals for the given accounting 
ams. Unfortunately, all such attempts face frustrating 
lata problems. These are compounded by a weakness 
herent in the residual technique: when the unknown 
jalue is but a small part of the total account (as is often 
he case with defense), even minor errors in the total 
jansmit large percentage errors to the residual. For ex- 
imple, when the residual value sought is only 10 per- 
ant of the account total, a 5-percent error in the latter 
lansmits a 50-percent error to the residual. 
| The residual approach that has lately received the 
host attention is one that attempts to estimate defense 
lardware production from Soviet statistics on the gross 
lalue of output (GVO) of the machinebuilding and 
hetalworking (MBMW) industries, and from various 
lources of data regarding the distribution of civilian 
jachinery. The methodology is straightforward in con- 
ept: assemble a series of annual GVO values on a com- 
1odity basis and substract all non-defense production 
) arrive at a residual, which should comprise 

achinery output produced for defense. However, 
pplication of the methodology requires complete, ac- 
urate, and compatible series of statistics on GVO, in- 
2rmediate use, foreign trade, investment goods, public 
nd private consumption, and capital repair. There re- 
hains a wide divergence of opinion among Western 
bservers on how close the available Soviet data come 
) meeting these criteria. 

The foremost proponent of the machinery residuals 
pproach is William Lee, who makes it the cornerstone 
f a larger estimate of total Soviet defense spending. 
ee adds the announced Soviet defense budget figure 
orojected forward at previous growth rates for the years 
fter 1970, when the announced figure stopped grow- 
g) plus an estimate of military RDT&E to his military 
ardware residual to arrive at his totals. He character- 
zes the former two components as rough approxima- 
ons subject to substantial error. His high and low 
stimates for military hardware, by contrast, fall within a 
ange of 10 percent, at least for the period 1968-75. 
he resulting 1970 estimates both for total defense 
butlays and for military hardware spending alone turn 
but to be roughly comparable to those estimated by the 
|A direct costing method. But Lee’s time series for total 
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spending grows more than twice as fast—and that for 
military machinery, more than three times as fast—as 
the counterpart CIA estimates. As a result, by 1975, 
Lee’s estimates exceed the corresponding CIA figures 
by about one-third and two-thirds, respectively. To be 
sure, Lee’s estimates are calculated in Soviet ‘“com- 
parable prices”; but even deflation of his estimates to 
put them on the same constant-price basis as the CIA 
estimates leaves the two series beyond reconciliation. 
Like Rosefielde, Lee attributes the difference to CIA 
neglect of real cost increases resulting from growth in 
the technology and complexity of Soviet weapon 
systems over time.}3 

Other scholars have studied the same body of 
evidence as Lee and come to very different conclusions 
regarding the viability of the residual method, given the 
uncertainties of the available data on MBMW. The find- 
ings of one such study, by Robert J. Abbott of the CIA, 
are contained in an unpublished paper entitled “Esti- 
mating Soviet Spending for Military Hardware from 
Machinebuilding and Metalworking Statistics,” dated 
September 1978. Abbott’s estimates, which span the 
years 1966-75, are at sharp variance with Lee’s regard- 
ing both confidence intervals and absolute spending 
levels. The upper and lower limits of his estimates for 
1966, 1970, and 1975 differ by 11, 14, and 23 billion 
rubles respectively, compared with differences ranging 
from 1 to 3 billion rubles in Lee’s estimates. Abbott’s 
“best estimates” of spending levels for 1966 and 1970 
are less than two-thirds—and for 1975, about one- 
half—of Lee’s. 

Aside from widely differing margins of uncertainty for 
each of the non-defense accounts, the most important 
differences between the Lee and Abbott estimates ap- 
pear to concern the overall control totals for the MBMW 
sector, and the shares of that sector’s output going to 
inter-industry use. Lee’s control totals exceed Abbott's 
by 5 to 10 billion rubles in 1970 and by 18 to 30 billion 
rubles in 1975. These differences could be explained in 
part by the fact that Abbott had the advantage of new 
input-output data not yet available to Lee. 

Abbott’s results suggest that a substantial portion of 
military machinery is hidden in the published totals for 
final-use accounts with civilian titles (e.g., fixed capital 
investment) or is not included in published figures for 
the MBMW sector at all. He concludes that our knowl- 
edge of Soviet statistics will have to improve if the 
machinery-residuals approach is to yield useful results. 
As for Lee’s particular contribution, one must conclude 
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13 To date, the CIA has chosen not to provide comparable ruble balances to match with 
the resource-category, mission, and branch-of-service comparisons that it draws in dollars, 
which for some purposes may be more important than the aggregate balance. 
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that substantially different results can be obtained using 
the very method he favors. 


HOLZMAN’S CRITICISM that CIA dollar estimates over- 
state the magnitude of Soviet defense activities is wide- 
ranging, but it focuses on the CIA’s handling of so-called 
index-number effects. The index-number problem is 
common to all international comparisons of economic 
activity. It arises from the fact that countries have dif- 
ferent relative scarcities and, hence, different relative 
prices of goods and services. Economic theory teaches 
that people or countries faced with different sets of 
relative prices tend to use comparatively more of those 
goods and services that are relatively cheap and less of 
those that are relatively dear. The greater the difference 
in relative prices and the more substitutable the goods 
and services—either as factors of production or as final 
products—the stronger the tendency. To the extent that 
relative prices and structures of consumption differ, 
measurements of the relative magnitudes of the ac- 
tivities will differ depending upon which country’s 
system of prices is used. Further, the index more 
favorable to a given country will tend to be that drawn in 
the prices of the other. The normal practice in bilateral 
comparisons is to evaluate the activities of each country 
in both sets of prices and to accept the two measures as 
bounding the true relation. In search of greater preci- 
sion, some economists attribute significance to the 
geometric mean of the two calculations. 

The acknowledged implication of index-number ef- 
fects is that the CIA’s dollar-cost comparisons tend to 
overstate the relative size of Soviet defense activities, 
since the same results would theoretically be achievable 
in the United States for fewer dollars—by substituting 
goods and services that are cheaper in dollars for those 
chosen by the Soviets because they are cheaper in 
rubles. In other words, since Soviet activities would, 
given US scarcities, reflect a less efficient selection of 
goods and services than those of the United States, 
their size constitutes less of a threat than the dollar-cost 
balance would seem to indicate. 

The CIA’s approach to the index-number problems as 
regards defense outlays is the traditional one—to 
estimate the costs of US defense activities in rubles, and 
then draw comparisons in the currencies of both coun- 
tries. This approach indicates an overall balance for 
1980 of 1.3 to 1 in favor of the USSR in ruble terms, as 
compared with a Soviet margin of 1.5 to 1 in terms of 
dollars. The results conform to expectations, at least 
with respect to the direction of the index-number ef- 
fects. 

Holzman faults the publications and Congressional 
testimony of the CIA for not giving sufficient prominence 


to the ruble comparisons, and for failing to use t 
geometric-mean calculation as its principal measure ¢ 
the defense-activities balance between the US and th 
USSR. He points out that the latter would reduce th 
current Soviet advantage implied by the CIA estimate 
from the commonly perceived 50 percent to a les 
alarming 40 percent. More important, however, 
quarrels with the CIA’s ruble estimate of US defense ac 
tivities, arguing that it seriously understates the true cos 
of reproducing such activities in the USSR and, thus 
imparts an upward bias to the defense-spending gap 

Holzman’s argument derives largely from the obse 
vation that the index-number spread of 1.15 (measure 
by dividing the ruble-price ratio into the dollar-pric 
ratio) implied by CIA defense comparisons is muc 
smaller than that implied by its comparisons of GNP a 
a whole (1.49), or of such major sectors as consumptio 
(1.54) and investment (1.30). The same disparity i 
relative prices that contributes to the index-numbe 
spreads in the non-defense sectors should also be pres 
ent in the military sector—i.e., Soviet labor (manpowe 
is cheaper relative to capital (equipment), and lo 
technology cheaper relative to higher technology, a 
compared to the same relationships in the US. As 
result, Holzman finds it difficult to believe that the inde 
number spread for the two defense sectors is so low. 

In theory, a disparity between index-number effects i 
the military and civilian sectors of the two economie 
should be attributable to differences in relative price 
and/or substitutabilities. But the Soviet practice of co 
scripting most of its military manpower should acce 
tuate the differential between manpower and equip 
ment prices, exerting pressure for even larger index 
number effects in the military sector. Moreover, th 
range of equipment prices in the military and civilia 
sectors is comparable in both economies. This leave 
differences in substitutability to explain the disparity. | 
deed, the CIA contends that, in modern military techno 
ogy, the substitutability range of men and equipme 
(and of high and low technology in equipment design) i 
narrower than in the civilian sector. 

Holzman, however, has a different explanation. He 
theorizes that CIA estimates understate the cost of US 
defense activities in rubles because of a basic flaw in the 
methodology used in converting the non-personnel po 
tions of the US defense budget. He reasons that in the 
absence of direct estimates of the costs of producing US 
weapons in the Soviet Union, the CIA must use the 
same ruble-to-dollar ratios used to convert the dolla 
costs of producing Soviet weapons in the United State 
Because these ratios are developed on a weapons-cate 
gory basis from the available sample of ruble price 
they reflect the mix and technology of Soviet weapon 
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| is methodology properly accounts for differences be- 
ween US and Soviet choices of weapons categories, 
ut Soviet-weighted conversion factors fail to capture 
idex-number effects within each category. Holzman 
ites several studies from other economies to show that 
ye downward bias of such aggregation, when com- 
ined with improper price ratios, can be substantial in- 

ed in estimating overall index-number effects. He 

ncludes that the true index-number spread for 
efense should be comparable to that for the two 

onomies as a whole. This implies that an unbiased 
omparison, in rubles, would show the defense ac- 

ities of the two countries to be about the same. The 
oviet advantage indicated by the geometric mean of 

ble and dollar comparisons would drop from about 40 
ercent to 25 percent. 

The CIA would admit that its ruble estimates of US 
iefense spending are subject to a much wider range of 
ncertainty than are its estimates of Soviet spending, in 
ither rubles or dollars. But the CIA would deny that it 
ses the methodology ascribed to it by Holzman and, 
lence, that its estimates are subject to the systematic 
lias that he correctly attributes to such a methodology. 
/e is correct in assuming that the CIA has no direct cost 
stimates for producing US weapons in the USSR. Ob- 
iously, the CIA cannot go to Soviet defense-industrial 
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enterprises for estimates of the costs of producing US 
weapons. Even the available Soviet CER’s are not ap- 
plicable, inasmuch as they reflect Soviet rather than 
American design. It is also true that the conversion of 
US financial data is done at a fairly high level of aggrega- 
tion—at present only some 7O expenditure categories 
are used. However, the ruble-to-dollar ratios are not the 
same as those used to convert like categories of Soviet 
weapons from dollar costs to rubles, but are adjusted 
upward to take into account the higher technology 
typical of US weapons systems and the comparative US 
advantage in this respect. Thus, while the adjustments 
are undoubtedly subject to error (which may be sub- 
stantial in some categories), the bias is not systematic in 
either direction, at least not for the stated reason. 


WE ARE LEFT with the conclusion, having gone through 
these three recent critiques of CIA estimates of Soviet 
military spending in detail, that all three are seriously 
flawed. Neither the two critics who claim that CIA 
estimates are too low, nor the one who claims that those 
estimates are too high, has presented a convincing 
case. This finding should provide some basis for greater 
confidence in the CIA’s own estimates—which fall mid- 
way between the two extremes. 

(SELL SLA ee TS 
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Checklist of Communist 


Parties, 1982 


EDITORS’ NOTE: As a service to scholarship, we present, by arrangement with Robert 
Wesson and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, CA, the 1982 
version of the “Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts.” This Checklist continues a series 
presented in the Hoover Yearbook on International Communist Affairs (hereafter YICA) since 
1976, and jointly published with Problems of Communism since 1981. The current list is a 
slightly modified version of that which is to appear in the 1983 edition of the YICA. The 
authors and editors welcome corrections, additions, or amendments. Such contributions may 
be addressed to The Editors, Problems of Communism, 400 C Street, SW, Washington, DC, 


20547, USA. 


By Robert Wesson 


It is no easy task to arrive at criteria for enumeration of 
the world’s Communist parties. While the criterion of 
recognition by Moscow (utilized in previous checklists) 
provides some semblance of order, it is not fully 
Satisfactory. In a large majority of non—Communist- 
ruled countries, there exist two or more rival parties 
Claiming to represent the workers and to stand for true 
Marxism-Leninism. Some of these look for guidance to 
the Soviet Union, others to China, Albania, the 
memories of Trotsky’s Fourth International, or even 
more exotic referents. In contrast to the Third Interna- 
tional or Comintern in Lenin’s day, there is no worldwide 
organization of Communist parties of any consequence 
a Sd 
Mr. Wesson is a Professor of Political Science at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara, and a Senior 
Research Fellow at the Hoover Institution (Stanford, 
CA). Editor of Hoover’s 1983 Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs, he is author of several books on 
Soviet politics and related subjects. He would like to ex- 
press his indebtedness to the area editors of the Year- 
book, Dennis L. Bark, Milorad Drachkovitch, Thomas H. 
Henriksen, and Ramon H. Myers, for information re- 
garding Western Europe, Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, Africa and the Middle East, and Asia and the 
Pacific, respectively. 
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today except perhaps the directorate of the magazine 
Problems of Peace and Socialism (published in Englis 
as World Marxist Review), based in Prague and limitec 
to pro-Soviet and independent parties.! Since 1960, i 
has been impossible to assemble a world Communis 
conclave, and the Communist Party of the Soviet Unio 
seems long since to have given up trying. Even interna 
tional front organizations—such as the World Peace 
Council—prosper only by downplaying their connections 
with communism. 

Yet, Communist parties around the world continue te 
communicate in a common vocabulary and to emplo 
roughly the same organizational structure—comprising 
a general secretary, first secretary, or chairman; a smal 
executive committee commonly called “politburo”; anc 
a larger coordinating central committee. The appeal o 
Leninism seems increasingly to lie in its lessons on ho 
to organize a Communist party to grasp and wield 
power. As for its teachings regarding the remaking of 
society, Marxist-Leninist thinking today seems more a 
attitude than a doctrine. The essential unity of the move 
ment seems to be a discontent with the way things are 
and a tendency to blame all evils on the “bourgeoisie’ 


' See Wallace Spaulding, “New Head, Old ‘Problems of Peace and Socialism’,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1982, pp. 57-62. 
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hind the “world capitalist system,” and, above all, on 
‘imperialism” (which this view closely identifies with the 
Jnited States). 

From this perspective, Communist parties might have 
yeen expected to benefit from the setbacks to the West 
juring 1982—recession, financial and trade problems, 
atc. Rather remarkably, the Marxist-Leninist cause 
yardly prospered during this year of adversity for its 
intagonists. To the contrary, the Soviet Union and 
zastern Europe suffered severe economic setbacks, 
tommunism remained on the defensive in Asia, and the 
Nest European Communist parties lost influence and 
suffered confusion of purpose. Soviet prestige fell in 
he Middle East and Africa. Only in the Americas did 
here appear to be some improvement in Communist 
dositions. 

_A Checklist cannot, of course, cover all aspects of 
such a complex reality. What we have Set out to do is to 
yrovide a listing for the end of 1982 of the most signifi- 
sant party (or parties in a few cases) operating in some 
{00 countries or distinct regions of countries (e.g., West 
3erlin and the French overseas departments of Guade- 
Joupe, Martinique, and Réunion), which seem to have a 
eninist organization and outlook. In the first column, 
ne list the geographic entity, providing an English trans- 
‘iteration of party name acronyms wherever the given 
party is not called “Communist Party 
pf. . . .” In the subsequent columns, we present a 
‘nid-1982 estimate of the country’s or region’s popula- 
‘Vion; estimated or claimed party membership; the name 
‘bf the most prominent party official (where known); any 
‘bongress or congresses held by the party during 1982; 
‘a rough indication of the party’s orientation (pro- 
oscow, pro-Beijing, moderate independent, or radical 
‘/ndependent) and its legal status; and finally, the party’s 
Fortunes in the most recent national elections. 
Party membership figures reflect numbers claimed by 
the given party or—where no membership figure has 
‘been claimed or where the claim seems exaggerated— 
estimates by contributors to the Yearbook on Interna- 
‘tional Communist. Affairs. Most Communist party 
membership estimates or claims remained relatively 
stable in the past year, exception for a continuing long- 
term growth in party rolls in the majority of Communist- 
| uled societies. 
'} Communist parties continue to govern in 16 coun- 
ries. A number of other countries, most notably South 
: emen and Afghanistan, are ruled by Leninist-style par- 
ties that maintain particularly close relations with 
‘Moscow but are not yet treated by the Soviets as full 


‘Communist” organizations (whether for reasons of 


principle or international political tactics). Elsewhere, 
Wery few Communist parties participated in govern- 
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ments during 1982. Four Communists held portfolios in 
the French government of Frangois Mitterrand, Com- 
munists received portfolios in the civilian government 
established in Bolivia, and a Communist served as one 
of the two captains regent in San Marino. On the other 
hand, members of the Communist/non-Communist Fin- 
nish People’s Democratic League withdrew from 
Finland’s government coalition. 

Of the parties listed, many are either illegal, or operate 
under severe political limits. The number is higher in 
this year’s Checklist, primarily due to the new inclusion 
of five new illegal parties—the Bahrain National Libera- 
tion Front, Pol Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea guerrilla 
party, the Communist Party of the Philippines (Marxist- 
Leninist), the Communist Party of North Kalimantan, 
and the Communist Party of Malaya (in Singapore). The 
only party whose status actually deteriorated markedly 
was that of Bangladesh, which was outlawed (with other 
parties) by the martial law regime established in early 
1982. Periodic government crackdowns make the for- 
mal legality of the Iraq Communist Party meaningless. 
The listing of the Nepal Communist Party as illegal is a 
correction of an error in the 1981 Checklist. In Argentina 
and Bolivia, the Communist Party regained legal status. 

Looking at Africa and the Middle East, we find no rul- 
ing Communist parties, strictly speaking. What Moscow 
refers to as “vanguard revolutionary democratic parties” 
continue to rule in Angola, Benin, Congo, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique, and Yemen/Aden—as well as in Afghani- 
stan.2 Because of the closeness of ties between the 
Yemen Socialist Party and the Soviet bloc, we have in- 
cluded it in this year’s Checklist, although the dif- 
ferences between it and other “vanguard parties” are 
marginal. The insignificant Communist Party of Lesotho 
has been dropped from the list. 

The Movement for the Popular Liberation of Angola 
continues to suffer from guerrilla insurgency and incur- 
sions by South Africa directed against bases of Nami- 
bian rebels. During 1982, there were reports that 
Angolan national leaders in Luanda were purged and re- 
placed by Marxists loyal to the Moscow line. In Ethiopia, 
even the presence of Soviet arms and advisors and 
Cuban troops did not enable Addis Ababa to extinguish 
the smoldering Eritrean secessionist movement, and the 
ruling Commission to Organize the Working People of 
Ethiopia has made little progress in its efforts to form a 
broad political party. The governing Mozambique Liber- 
ation Front (Frelimo) also experienced spreading anti- 
government insurgency and a troubled economy. The 
regime responded by passing out arms to the rural 
a es oe 


2 On the distinctions drawn by Soviet commentators, see Wallace Spaulding, “Checklist 
of the ‘National Liberation Movement,” ibid., March-April 1982, pp. 77-82. 
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CHECKLIST OF COMMUNIST PARTIES AND FRONTS 


Africa and the Mid-1982 Communist party Party Congress, Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
Middle East population? membership leader if any legal status® _ seats in legislature® 
Algeria (PAGS) 20,030,000 400-500 est. Sadiq Hadjeres — M/# (1976) 
Bahrain (NFL/B) 380,000 Negligible Yusuf al-Hassan _ M/O 
Egypt 44,740,000 500 est. _ M/O (1979) 
Iran (Tudeh) 41,203,000 No data Nureddin Kianuri — M/+ 0.3 (1980); none 
lraq 14,034,000 2,000 est. ‘Aziz Muhammad — M/# — (1980): none 
Israel (Rakah) 3,916,008 1,500 est. Meir Vilner — M/+ 3.4 (1981); 4 of 120 
Jordan 3,246,000 Under 1,000 est. Fa’iq Muhammad _ M/O 
Warrad 
Lebanon 3,177,000 14,000- 
16,000 est. George Hawi _ M/+ —(1972); none 
Morocco (PPS) 22,230,000 1,500-4,000 est. Ali Yata M/+ — (1977); 1 of 264 
Nigeria (SWPP) 82,396,000 No data Chiake Anozie — M/# (1979) 
Réunion 521,000 10,000 claim Paul Verges -- M/+ — (1981); none in Pari 
Saudi Arabia 9,795,000 Negligible Abu al-Rahim — M/O 
Salih 
Senegal (PIT) 5,991,000 No data Seydou Cissoko — M/+ (1978) 
South Africa 30,021,000 No data Yusuf Dadoo _ M/O (1977) 
Sudan 19,868,000 No data Muhammad — M/O (1981) 
Ibrahim Nugud 
Syria 9,423,000 5,000 est. Khalid Bakdash -— M/+ 3.0 (1981); none 
Tunisia 6,842,000 100 est. Muhammad — M/+ 2.1 (1981); none 
Harmel 
Yemen/Aden (YSP) 2,022,000 No data Ali Nasir Muham- — M/* 
mad al-Hasani 
Mid-1982 Communist party Party Congress, Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
The Americas population membership leader if any legal status seats in legislature 
Argentina 28,593,000 65,000 est. Athos Fava _ M/+ 
Bolivias 5,633,000 300 est. Jorge Kolle Cueto _ M/+ — (1980); noneh 
Brazili 127,734,000 6,000 est. Giacondo Gervasi 7th, M/# — (1982); nonei 
Diaz Dec. 13 
Canada 24,469,000 2,500 est. William Kashtan 25th, Feb. M/+ .05 (1980); nonek 
13-15 
Chile! 11,323,000 20,000 est. Luis Corvalan _ M/O 
Colombia 26,631,000 12,000 est. Gilberto Vieira — M/+ 1.2 (1982); 4 of 313 
Costa Rica (PVP) 2,396,000 3,500 est. Manuel Mora = M/+ 3.2 (1982); none 
Valverde 
Cuba 9,771,000 434,143 claim Fidel Castro — M/* — (1981); all of 499 
pee Republic 6,013,000 5,000 est.m Narciso Isa Conde — M/+ 7.1 (1982); none 
(PCD) 
Ecuador 8,537,000 500 est. Rene Mauge — M/+ 3.2 (1979); none 
El Salvador (BRP)9 4,617,000 60,000 est. Facundo Guarda- — M/O (1982) 
do y Guardado 
Guadeloupe 305,000 3,000 est. Guy Daninthe ~ M/+ 38.6 (1981); 1 of 3 in 
Parisf 
Guatemala (PGT) 7,537,000 750 est. Carlos Gonzalez _ M/O (1982) 
Guyana (PPP) 870,000 No data Cheddi Jagan 21st, Jul. M/+ 20.4 (1980); 10 of 65 
31-Aug. 2 
Haiti (PUCH) 6,054,000 350 est. Rene Theodore _ M/O (1973) 
Honduras 4,103,000 1,500 est. Rigoberto Padilla _— M/# (1981) 
Rush 
Jamaica (WPJ)° 2,295,000 No data Trevor Munroe — M/+ — (1980); none 
Martinique 302,000 1,000 est. Armand Nicolas — M/+ 6.4 (1981); none in Paris 
Mexico (PSUM)P 71,330,000 201,000 claim Pablo Gomez lst, Mar. IM+ 5.8 (1982); 17 of 400 
13-17 
Nicaragua (PSN)9 2,643,000 250 est. Domingo Antonio — M/+ 


Sanchez Salgado 
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e Americas Mid-1982 Communist party Party Congress, Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
ynt’d) population membership leader if any legal status seats in legislature 
ama (PPP) 2,011,000 600 est. Rubén Dario — M/+ — (1978); none 
Souza 
raguay 3,347,000 3,500 est. Antonio Maidana — M/O (1973) 
(if alive) 
ru 18,631,000 10,000 claim Jorge del Prado 8th Ext., Jan. M/+ 2.8 (1980); 2 of 60 in the 
27-31 Senate 
erto Rico (PSP) 3,187,566 150 est. Juan Mari Bras — M/+ 0.3 (1980); none 
riname 356,000 50 est. Bram Mehr = IR/+ 
ited States 232,195,000 20,000 claim Gus Hall — M/+ 0.01 (1980); none 
guay 2,961,000 5,000- 
10,000 est. Rodney Arismendi _ M/O (No elections since 1971) 
ezuela 18,427,000 3,000- 

5,000 est. Jesus Faria — M/+ 1.4 (1978); 1 of 195s 
ia and the Mid-1982 Communist party Party Congress, Orientation/ Percentage of vote; 
cific population membership leader if any legal status seats in legislature 
thanistan (PDPA) 15,328,000 80,000 claimt Babrak Karmal Natl. Conf. M/* 

Mar. 14-15 
stralia (CPA) 15,011,000 2,000 est. Judy Mundey 27th, June IM/+ — (1980); none 
12-14 
SPA) 1,500 est. Pat Clancy — M/+ — (1980); none 
Ingladesh 93,040,000 2,500 est. Mohammed _ M/O — (1979); 1 of 300 
Farhad 
rma (BCP— 36,166,000 3,000 claim Thank Ba Thein — B/O (1978) 
Nhite Flag) Tin 
ina 1,008,175,288 39,000,000 claim Hu Yaobang 12th, Sept. B/* 
1-11 
lia (CPI) 723,762,000 585,000 claim C. Rajeswara Rao 12th, Mar. M/+ 2.6 (1980); 12 of 544 
21-28 
CPM) 270,000 claim E. M.S. Namboo- 11th Conf. IM/+ 6.2 (1980); 37 of 544 
diripad Jan. 26-31 
jJonesia 157,595,000 Under 400 est. Jusuf Adjitorop -- B/O 
pan 118,519,000 400,000 est. Tetsuzo Fuwa 16th, July IM/+ 10.4 (1980); 29 of 511 
27-31 M/* 99.0 (1981); 
mpuchea (KPRP) 5,882,000 No data Heng Samrin all 117 
Dk) No data Pol Pot = B/O (1981) 
rea/North (KWP) 20,586,000 3,000,000 claim Kim Il-song — IR/* 100 (1982); all 615 
os (LPRP) 5,377,000 35,000 claim Kaysone 3rd, Apr. M/* 
Phomvihan 27-30 
alaysia 14,661,000 3,000 est. - B/O (1978) 
orth Kalimantan 1,421,000 Under 200 est. — B/O 
ngolia (MPRP) 1,759,000 76,240 claim Yumjaagin — M/* 99.0 (1977); all 354 
Tsedenbal 
2pal 715,000 4,000 est.v Man Mohan — B/O 
Adhikari 
aw Zealand (CPNZ) 3,120,000 Under 100 est. _ IM/+ (1981); none 
SUP) 200 claim Gordon Harold — M/+ 0.5 (1981); none 
(“Bill”) Anderson — M/O 
ikistan’ 93,106,000 Under 200 est. Aziz Nasir 
ilippines (CPP—ML) 51,574,000 5,000 est. Rodolfo Salazar — B/O 
PKP) 200 est. Felicisimo = M/O 
Macapagal 
gapore (CPM)x 2,472,000 200 est. = B/O — (1980) 
i Lanka 15,398,000 6,000 est.¥ Kattorge P. Silva — M/+ 1.9 (1977); 1 of 1682 
lailand 49,823,000 1,200 est. Pracha 4th, 
Tanyapaibul 44 Mar.—Apr. B/O 
etnam 56,430,000 1,727,784 claim Le Duan 5th, Mar. M/* 97.9 (1981); all 538 
27-31 
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and the Soviet Mid-1982 Communist Party Congress, Orientation/ 
Union population party membership leader if any legal status 
Albania (PPSh) 2,792,000 146,363 claim Enver Hoxha — IR/* 
Bulgaria 8,940,000 825,876 claim Todor Zhivkov _ M/* 
Czechoslovakia 15,369,000 1,584,011 claim Gustav Husak — M/* 
East Germany (SED) 16,738,000 2,202,277 claim Erich Honecker — M/* 
Hungary (MSzMP) 10,714,000 811,833 claim Janos Kadar — M/* 
Poland (PZPR) 36,229,000 2,488,000 claim Wojciech = M/* 
Jaruzelski 
Romania 22,510,000 3,150,000 claim Nicolae Ceausescu M/* 
USSR 269,876,000 17,800,000 claim Yuriy Andropov — M/* 
Yugoslavia (SKJ) 22,689,000 2,200,000 claim Nikola Stojanovic 12th, June IM/* 
26-30 
Mid-1982 Communist Party Congress, Orientation/ 
Western Europe population party membership leader if any legal status 
Austria 7,510,000 15,000 est. Franz Muhri Extraord. Jan M/+ 
30 IM/+ 
Belgium 9,881,000 14,000 est. Louis Van Geyt 24th, Mar. 
24-28 
Ext. Dec. 19 
Cyprus (AKEL) 642,000 12,000 est. Ezekias Papaioan- 15th, May M/+ 
nou 13-16 
Denmark 5,125,000 10,900 est. Jorgen Jensen — M/+ 
Finland 4,816,000 50,000 claim Jouko Kajanoja 20th, May M/+ 
14-15 
France 54,174,000 710,000 claim Georges Marchais 24th, Feb. M/+ 
3-7 
Greece 9,743,000 73,000 claim Kharilaos Florakis 11th, Dec. M/+ 
15-18 
Iceland (AB) 233,000 2,200 est. Svavar Gestsson — IM/+ 
lreland 3,533,000 500 est. Andrew Barr 18th, May M/+ 
14-16 
Italy 57,353,000 1,720,000 claim Enrico Berlinguer — IM/+ 
Luxembourg 366,000 600 est. René Urbany = M/+ 
Malta 376,000 150 est. Anthony Bal- — M/+ 
dacchino 
Netherlands 14,349,000 15,000 est. Elli Izeboud 28th, Nov. IM/+ 
26-28 
Norway (AKP) 4,113,000 Under 1,000 est. Paal Steigan — B/+ 
(NKP) Under 600 est. Hans Kleven = M/+ 
Portugal 10,056,000 187,000 claim Alvaro Cunhal — M/+ 
San Marino 22,000 300 est. Ermengildo — IM/+ 
Gasperoni 
Spain 37,940,000 Under 
100,000 est. Gerardo Iglesias — IM/+ 
Sweden (VPK) 8,331,000 17,000 Lars Werner _ IM/+ 
Switzerland (PdA) 6,407,000 5,000 est. Armand Magnin — M/+ 
Turkey 48,105,000 Negligible Ismail Bilen a M/O 
te haat 56,095,000 18,500 claim Gordon McLennan = M/+ 
West Germany (DKP) 61,697,000 48,856 claim Herbert Miles — M/+ 
West Berlin (SEW)cc 1,900,000 7,000 est. Horst Schmitt — M/+ 
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Percentage of vote; 
seats in legislature 
ar 


99.9 (1979); all 250 to 
Democratic Front 

99.99 (1981); all 400 1 
Communist-approves 
slate 

99.0 (1981); all 350 t 
National Front 

99.9 (1981); all 500 t 
National Front 

99.3 (1980); all 352 t 
Patriotic People’s Fri 

99.5 (1980); all 460 t 
National Unity Front 

98.5 (1980); all 369 to 
Socialistic Democrac 
and Unity Front 

99.9 (1979); all 1,500 

— (1978); all 308 to 
Socialist Alliance 


Percentage of vote; | 
seats in legislature 


0.96 (1979); none 
2.13 (1981); 2 of 212 


32.8 (1981); 12 of 35 
Greek Cypriot seats 

1.1 (1981); none 

17.9 (1979); 35 of 20¢ 


16.2 (1981); 44 of 49 
10.9 (1981); 13 of 3 


19.7 (1979); 11 of 60 
— (1982); none 


30.4 (1979); 201 of 6 
5.0 (1979); 2 of 59 
— (1981); none 


1.8 (1982); 3 of 150 


0.7 (1981); none 
0.3 (1981); none 
16.7 (1980); 41 of 25 
25.0 (1978); 16 of 60: 


3.8 (1982); 4 of 350 
5.6 (1982); 20 of 349 
1.5 (1979); 3 of 200 


1.1 (1979); none 


0.2 (1980); none 
0.7 (1981); none 
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LEGEND OF ACRONYMS 


i People’s Alliance PGT Guatemalan Party of Labor 

i EL Progressive Party of the Working People PIT Party of Independence and Labor 

i P Communist Workers’ Party PKP Philippines Communist Party 

HF P Popular Revolutionary Block PPP People’s Progressive Party [Guyana] 
>A Communist Party of Australia PPP People’s Party of Panama 

PGB Communist Party of Great Britain PPS Party of Progress and Socialism 

P! Communist Party of India PSN Nicaraguan Socialist Party 

ile Communist Party (Marxist) [of India] PPSh Albanian Party of Labor 

|PM Communist Party of Malaya PSP Puerto Rican Socialist Party 

HP NZ Communist Party of New Zealand PSUM Unified Socialist Party of Mexico 
#?P-ML Communist Party of the Philippines PUCH Unified Party of Haitian Communists 
| (Marxist-Leninist) PVP Popular Vanguard Party 
Democratic Kampuchea Rakah New Communist List 

? RP Kampuchean Revolutionary People’s Party PZPR Polish United Workers’ Party 

\WP Korean Workers’ Party SED Socialist Unity Party 

pre Lao People’s Revolutionary Party SEW Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin 
F RP Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party SKJ League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
SzMP Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party SPA Socialist Party of Australia 

i L/B National Liberation Front of Bahrain SUP Socialist Unity Party 

i P Norwegian Communist Party SV Socialist Left 

ii GS Socialist Vanguard Party SWPP Socialist Working People’s Party 

D Dominican Communist Party VPK Communist Left Party 

A Party of Labor WPJ Workers’ Party of Jamaica 

IPA People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan YSP Yemen Socialist Party 


4 Estimates from US Central Intelligence Agency, The World Factbook—1982, Washington, DC, April 1982, except where indicated by individual footnote. 
2 The person named is the most prominent party official; in the case of ruling parties, the secretary general, first secretary, or comparable figure in the party. 
> For orientation, the letters stand for the following: B—pro-Beijing; M—pro-Moscow; |M—independent, moderate; |R—independent, radical. Regarding legal status, the symbols 


icate the following: *—ruling; +—legal; #—unrecognized; and O—proscribed. The term “unrecognized” covers a variety of situations, from legality but insufficient voter support to 


alify for national elections, to informal or sporadic repression. 


An em-dash indicates the Communist party was legal and presumably participated in the election but the percentage of the vote received is not known. Where the party did not 


rticipate just the year of the last national election is given in parentheses. 
= This figure does not include an estimated 1,300,000 living in the Arab territories occupied by Israel since the 1967 war. 
As an overseas department of France, eligible for 3 seats in the French National Assembly. 
2 Oscar Zamora heads a small Maoist splinter of the Communist Party of Bolivia. 
7 Results of this election were overthrown by military coup on July 17, 1980, but reinstated in October 1982. 
A Maoist offshoot of the Communist Party of Brazil is also of some importance. 
Several Communists were elected under other labels. 
The Communist Party of Canada/Marxist-Leninist, headed by Hardial Banes and based largely in Quebec, won 0.13 percent of the vote in 1980; the party has an estimated 
10-1,000 members. 
The radical Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) may have more adherents but is hardly organized as a Communist party. 
This is an estimate for total membership in a dozen or more Communist groups. 
The Communist Party of El Salvador, headed by Shafik Handal, has a relatively small following. 
2 The Jamaican Communist Party, also pro-Moscow, is less important. 
” A coalition of leftist parties, including the Communist Party of Mexico. 
The ruling party of Nicaragua, the Sandinist Front of National Liberation (FSLN), is organized on the Cuban model and has close ties with Cuba and other Communist 
: ernments, but does not acknowledge itself to be a Communist party. It has an estimated 40,000 members and is headed by a nine-member directorate. 
The Puerto Rican Communist Party, also pro-Moscow (indeed, Moscow officially recognizes it), is somewhat smaller. 
Overall, the Venezuelan Left garnered 9.0 percent of the vote in 1978. The Movement to Socialism (MAS) won 11 seats; the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR), 4; the 
bople’s Electoral Movement (MEP), 3; the Venezuelan Communist Party, 1; and the Communist Vanguard, 1. 
The figure is obviously inflated; membership is estimated at 11,000. 
The result of the population census, conducted on July 1, 1982. See The New York Times, Oct. 28, 1982. 
An estimate for all pro-Beijing factions. 
The local Communist party has become part of the National Progressive Party. 
x A small wing of the Communist Party of Malaya operates among Singapore's Chinese population. 
¥ This estimate includes some 1,000 members of a Maoist faction. 
2 In a January 1981 by-election, the SLCP won 1 seat in the 168-member parliament. 
@¢ Possibly a nom de guerre for Thong Chaemsi. 
Db The figures are for the Finnish People’s Democratic League (SKDL), a coalition that includes both Communists and non-Communists. 
CC The Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin is considered by Western observers to be a subsidiary of the ruling SED in East Germany. 


fopulation in certain areas and by seeking financial aid Several African countries ruled by parties 


with 


nd investment from the West, even while retaining a | Marxist-Leninist ideological leanings—e.g., the Congo 
Marxist-Leninist orientation and alliances with Warsaw | and Guinea—began to look to Western countries for 
act countries. economic assistance, while Togo, Ghana, and others 
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solicited aid from both East and West. China, after years 
of relative withdrawal, resumed a more active role in 
Africa—making donations and signing cooperation 
agreements with several countries, in rivalry with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Bahrain National Liberation Front has been in- 
cluded in the Checklist for the first time this year 
because of repeated signs of its treatment by Com- 
munist parties as a virtual equal—e.g., it was mentioned 
as one of eight Arab parties participating at a gathering 
of “communist and workers’ parties” in May.3 Also new 
on the list is the Palestine Communist Party, established 
in February 1982, with the apparent aim of supporting 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. The Checklist 
contains a significantly larger estimate of the strength of 
the Communist Party of Lebanon, based on a 1981 
claim by party official George Hawi that membership 
had increased seven- or eight-fold since the late 1960's. 
In Iran, the Tudeh party, despite its continued general 
support for the regime of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
had to tolerate government liquidation of hundreds of 
leftists and to see the Islamic Republic begin to turn on 
the Communists themselves. 

In South America, continuing recession and looming 
financial crises generated radicalism and anti-US agita- 
tion, but did not add much to the strength of Communist 
parties. Sporadic police measures taken against the 
Communist parties of Argentina and Brazil may have 
reflected fears of growing Communist influence. In Mex- 
ico, the Communists seemed to be expanding their 
membership and influence through the Unified Socialist 
Party (PSUM), although 120,000 seems more reason- 
able as a membership figure than the claimed 201,000. 
Disorders in newly democratic Ecuador and Peru gave 
the Communists opportunities for leadership. The Com- 
munist Party of Peru is believed to have expanded its 
membership, but it was the ultra-radical Sendero 
Luminoso (Shining Path) movement—which combines 
Marxism with nostalgia for the Incas, who ruled before 
the Spanish conquest—that caused the most stir. In 
Bolivia, the fall of the military dictatorship placed leftist 
Hernan Siles Suazo in the presidency, which permitted 
the hitherto banned Communist Party of Bolivia to 
become a legal political force. Siles named Communists 
as ministers of labor and of mines and reopened and ex- 
panded relations with the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries. The Venezuelan Communist Party 
lL 


3 See As-Safir (Beirut), May 26, 1982, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Middle East and Africa (Washington, DC), June 2, 1982, pp. 1-6. Also listed 
were the Egyptian, Iraqi, Jordanian, Lebanese, Palestinian, Saudi, and Syrian Communist 
parties. A Radio Moscow broadcast of June 13, 1982, also referred to this gathering as a 
meeting of “Communist and Workers’ Parties.” See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), June 14, 1982, p. H/10. 


seemed to have strengthened its position as a leadi 
factor among contending leftist parties, as the count 
itself shifted toward the nonaligned movement the 
headed by Cuba’s Fidel Castro. The dictatorship 

Suriname turned to apparently close affiliation wit 
Cuba, Nicaragua, and Grenada. Despite this shift « 
potential strategic importance in the nation’s politic 
orientation, the Communist Party of Suriname remaine 
insignificant. 

In Central America, the balance was mixed. Th 
Sandinista government of Nicaragua, under increase 
external pressure from guerrillas, moved away from | 
pluralist model and nearer to the Cuban model ¢ 
political organization. The government of El Salvade 
was strengthened by the very large turnout in the Marc 
elections, but after a period of relative inactivity, th 
guerrilla forces of the Popular Revolutionary Bloc 
(BRP) redoubled their activity toward year’s end. (Thi 
year’s Checklist gives an estimate for the BRP rathe 
than for the minuscule Communist Party of El Salvador 
In Honduras, leading Communists were arrested, an 
Costa Rica’s president Luis Alberto Monge Alvare 
branded the local party as subversive and pro-Nicare 
guan. The new government of Efrain Rios Montt ii 
Guatemala, using a policy of “rifles and beans,” a 
peared to have had some success in restoring gover 
ment authority in many formerly guerrilla-held village 

Cuba continued to pursue “revolutionary internatio 
alism’’—maintaining military forces in several Africa 
countries in 1982. Havana provided guidance or assis! 
ance to numerous visiting Latin American party leaders 
and it was clear that Castro, not the leader of the Sovie 
Communist Party, continued to be the chief figure ¢ 
Latin American communism. Cuban prestige recovere 
from the setbacks of 1981, largely as a result of thi 
Falkland/Malvinas war, in which Cuba strongly sup 
ported Argentina; the latter reversed its anti-Castr 
stance and signed a trade agreement with Havana. 

In North America, the Communist Party of the Unite 
States played on fear of nuclear war, misgivings abot 
US foreign policy (especially in Latin America), oppos 
tion to increased defense spending, and unhappines 
with unemployment and reductions in social programs 
It claimed to have increased its small membership 
Similar issues, plus US-Canadian trade frictions, helpe 
several of the Canadian Communist parties, althoug! 
they were divided between the Communist Party ¢ 
Canada in English-speaking Canada and rival parties ¢ 
separatist inclination (most notably the Communis 
Party of Canada/Marxist-Leninist) in Quebec. Th 
Workers’ Communist Party, also centered in Montrea 
virtually disintegrated at its December congress. 

In Asia, the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistat 
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pated by Moscow as a “vanguard revolutionary 
jmocratic party,” but included on the Checklist 
\ ause of its Leninist nature and subordination to the 
jviet Union) clings to power only thanks to massive 
iet military support (estimated at some 152,000 per- 
nel, including 90,000 infantrymen and another 
sim in support units) in an unending war against 


| 
| 


slim insurgents. The PDPA’s claimed membership of 
|,000 seems highly inflated, and we estimate party 
»mbership to be only 11,000. Civil war also rages in 
mpuchea, where the Kampuchean People’s Revolu- 
inary Party, backed by Hanoi and Moscow, rules 
jich of the country, but is steadily harassed by the 
o-Chinese) Democratic Kampuchea forces led by Pol 
jt and smaller, non-Communist groups loyal to Prince 
rodom Sihanouk and former premier Son Sann. 

he Vietnam Communist Party held its 5th Congress 
Jate March 1982 in an atmosphere of gloom and self- 
demnation, but nothing was done to rejuvenate the 
ing leadership (the top five members of the Politburo 
sraged 74 years of age) or to devise bold policies to 
unter declining morale, poor party organization, inef- 
‘ency of cadres, and serious economic shortcomings. 
stnam’s leaders continued to blame China for their 
untry’s plight, and to be effusively loyal to Moscow. 
The 12th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party 
nvened in early September 1982. Party leaders 
opted a new constitution, removed Hua Guofeng 
m the Politburo, and elected Hu Yaobang party 
eral secretary. A new Central Advisory Commission 
's founded, with Deng Xiaoping as chairman. The par- 
has tried to streamline both the bureaucracy and its 
n ranks, so far with only limited success. The CCP 
3nded fences with the French Communist Party and 
sponded favorably to Moscow’s calls for negotiations 
resolve long-standing Sino-Soviet differences. China’s 
eign policy grew critical of the US regarding Taiwan 
d trade and emphasized relations with African and 
er Third World countries. 

he Korean Workers’ Party, with a claimed three 
llion members, continued to foster loyalty to Kim II- 
g and his concept of “juche’”—a mixture of national 
de and self-reliance. But there have been indications 
unhappiness in both the party and army with Kim’s 
empts to entrench his son Kim Chong-il as heir ap- 
rent. In international affairs, North Korea continued to 
ay off the USSR against China; leaders from Pyonyang 
d Beijing exchanged visits. 

he 76,000-strong Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
rty carried out shake-ups in the ministries of defense, 
stice, and public security, and in the Academy of 
iences. Mongolia continued to back the Soviet Union, 
d despite signs of a Sino-Soviet thaw, repeatedly at- 
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tacked China for its handling of ethnic minorities. 

In India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, and Japan, the Commu- 
nists were legally active, but failed in efforts to form 
coalitions with other left-wing parties or otherwise in- 
crease their influence. In the first three countries, strong 
pro-Moscow and pro-Beijing movements remained op- 
posed to one another. In Australia and New Zealand, 
too, Communists remained divided; their chief impact 
on society came through high positions held by party 
members in labor unions. 

In Malaysia, Thailand, Burma, and the Philippines, 
Communist groups engaged in sporadic guerrilla ac- 
tivities. Military units and police have managed to pre- 
vent them from establishing permanent base areas. In 
Thailand, the insurgent movement showed signs of 
unraveling toward year’s end. 

In the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, the most 
striking development was the death of Leonid Brezhnev 
and the naming of 68-year-old Yuriy Andropov to 
replace him. The ailing Brezhnev had become a clear 
liability to the Soviet system—incapable of coping with a 
Sagging economy, mounting social problems, the in- 
tricate situation in Eastern Europe, and the challenges 
of international political developments. It is believed to 
have been Andropov who devised the formula of Polish 
“self-invasion,” i.e., a military coup by the top officers of 
the Polish military with the help of special units of the 
security police. Once named general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Andropov began 
a vigorous campaign to tighten discipline at home and 
to foster West European doubts about nuclear weapons 
deployment and US reliability. 

The rise of Solidarity and the December 1981 imposi- 
tion of martial law in Poland has had a dramatic impact 
upon the Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR). Because 
of the resignation of disillusioned members and ongoing 
purges of party rolls, the PZPR now claims only 
2,388,000 members, some 552,000 less than in 1980. 
Even this reduced figure probably grossly overstates 
current party membership. 

In Romania, the cult of Nicolae Ceaysescu continues 
in force with frequent reshuffling of government officials, 
but with a markedly diminished publicity for foreign 
policy positions contrary to Soviet interests. The Alba- 
nian Party of Labor experienced a major reshuffling of 
the cabinet in the wake of the December 1981 suicide 
of Premier Mehmet Shehu. There were also confusing 
claims in Tirana about an aborted invasion from the sea, 
and great tension with Yugoslavia related to the 1981 
upheaval of ethnic Albanians in the Yugoslav auton- 
omous province of Kosovo. Nevertheless, Tirana 
scorned Soviet and US offers to reestablish relations 
and also reaffirmed its hostility to China. 
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Checklist of the 
“National Liberation Movement” 


Wallace Spaulding—contributor of the “Checklist of 
the ‘National Liberation Movement,’” published in 
the March-April 1982 issue of Problems of Com- 
munism, and of a follow-up letter in the May-June 
issue—reports that during 1982, there was no indica- 
tion of major change in the way that Moscow views 
the world “national liberation movement” or in the 
line-up of the parties and movements deemed to 
comprise its various categories. In his judgment, last 
year’s listing and discussion do not require updating. 
Three organizations from that list—the Bahrain Na- 
tional Liberation Front, the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan, and the Yemen Socialist 
Party—have been included in this year’s “Checklist of 
Communist Parties” because they appeared to the 
compilers of the Yearbook on International Com- 


but 500,000 seems a more reasonable estimate. 
party’s dilemmas were highlighted by its strong supp 
of the USSR on Poland even while its cabinet membe 
were compelled to back Mitterrand’s condemnation 
martial law in Poland. 

The Italian Communist Party remained the large 
party in Italy, with nearly a third of the seats in parl 
ment. But it was unable to move forward. It also fou 
itself in a bitter feud with the Soviet Communist Pa 
especially over the Polish question. The PCI’s fellc 
“Eurocommunist” party, the Spanish Communist Pa 
(PCE) experienced even more severe problems. A p 
Soviet Catalan Communist Party broke away from t 
PCE in April, taking some 7,500 members, and 
September, a pro-Soviet Party for Communist Unific 
tion and Recovery also split off from the PCE. T 
striferidden PCE suffered a major defeat in the Octob 
national elections, and soon thereafter, Santiago Carri | 
was forced to resign as secretary general in favor) 
Gerardo Iglesias. 


munist Affairs to be full-fledged Communist parties in The strongly pro-Soviet Portuguese Communist Pa | 
everything but name.—Eds. retained extensive influence in political life, with 41} 
250 parliamentary seats, but it was unable to preve 
Prime Minister Francisco Pinto Balsemao’s decision | 
In addition to the continuing unrest in Kosovo, | halt further nationalization of industry and to encourag 
Yugoslavia faced its worst economic crisis since 1945, private enterprise. In Greece, the Communist Pan 
with a foreign debt equivalent to about US$20 billion, | (KKE) remained split between the larger pro-Soviet fa 
30 percent inflation, and almost 15 percent unemploy- | tion and the “Eurocommunist” KKE-Interior splinte 
ment. The new Federal government formed in May | The former, with 13 of 300 seats in parliament, he 
under Milka Planinc has yet to impose central authority | taken policy positions similar to those of Prime Minist) 
on the federal republics and autonomous provinces. | Andreas Papandreou, but his moderating stance @ 
Amidst a quiet but perceptible de-Titoization, the | withdrawal from NATO and his refusal to allow KKE pe 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia found itself torn by | ticipation in the government has driven the party in} 
factional struggles. opposition. | 
In Western Europe, the Communist parties found that The Belgian party, demoralized by its poor showing 
their policies stressing “unity of the Left” and supporting | elections of November 1981, tried to redefine its dire) 
the “peace movements” failed to yield major political | tions in terms of a “Belgian road to socialism.” T 
gains. In all national elections held during the year, the | Danish party was plagued by internal dissent and resij 
Communist parties proved unusually weak—for exam- | nation of several prominent members. The Netherland 
ple, losing 19 of the 23 seats formerly held in Spain. | party attempted to shift sharply from Marxist-Lenin | 
The triumph of the French Left in 1981, which | orthodoxy to advocacy of a “parliamentary democrati) 
brought Communist participation in the Mitterrand socialist form of government.” Withdrawal of SKI 
government, also produced heightened inflation, in- ministers from the Finnish government was note 
creased unemployment, and severe weakening of the | above. The West European Communist parties we} 
franc. When the French Communist Party convened its | rent by factionalism and seemed unable to find viatf 
first congress In three years (in February 1982), it was | solutions within their rigid ideologies for the problems 
internally divided and perhaps at its lowest point since | modern industrialized societies. 
the early 1930's. The PCF claims 710,000 members, 
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nternational Communist 


‘ronts, 1982 


| 
y Wallace Spaulding 


, 


There were no significant organizational changes in 
2 major international Communist front organizations 
iring 1982. Table 1 below lists the 10 most salient of 
lese organizations and incorporates some new infor- 
tion regarding membership and affiliates. 
One can get at least some indication of who is impor- 
it in these organizations by identifying who spoke on 
sir behalf before the June 24-25 sessions of the Ad 
yc Committee of the United Nations General Assem- 
/’s 2nd Special Session on Disarmament (SSOD |I).1 
e€ World Peace Council (WPC) was represented by its 
liquitous president, the Indian Communist Romesh 
andra; the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
FDY), by Secretary General Miklos Barabas, a 
Jngarian with long experience; the Afro-Asian People’s 
lidarity Organization (AAPSO), by Secretary General 
ri ‘Abd-al-Razzaq Husayn, an Iraqi Communist (at 
ast as of 19722): the International Union of Students 
S), by President Stepan Miroslav, an experienced 
ganizer from Czechoslovakia; the International 
ganization of Journalists (IOJ), by President Kaarle 
ordenstreng, a Finnish professor; the Christian Peace 


See UN Documents A/S-12/AC 1 (Ad Hoc Committee, 12th Special Session), PV's 
oces Verbaux) 5-8, (New York, NY), June 28-Aug. 13, 1982. The Women’s 
ernational Democratic Federation was represented by Vice President Valentina 
olayeva-Tereshkova rather than by its president, Freda Brown, or its secretary general, 
jam Vire-Tuominen; however, the group earlier had protested the refusal by the United 
ites to issue visas to “its delegation” to the opening of SSOD II, and these two 
cials—both members of the Presidential Committee of the World Peace Council 
PC)—may also have been among the seven members of the WPC refused visas. Peace 
rier (Helsinki), July 1982, p. 9. 

Baghdad Observer, July 11, 1972. 

Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), June 19-20, 1982. 


Monel Spaulding, USAR (ret.), is a Washington-based 

server of international Communist affairs. He holds a 

ctorate in international relations from the University of 

snnsylvania (Philadelphia) and is a graduate of the US 
y War College. 


Conference (CPC), by President Karoly Toth, a 
Hungarian Reformed bishop; the International Associa- 
tion of Democratic Lawyers (IADL), by the French Com- 
munist Joe Nordmann, an experienced hand; and the 
World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW), by 
Jean-Marie Legay, a French national who had been 
“promoted” from president to secretary general during 
the first half of 1982.3 It is of particular interest that the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) was repre- 
sented by Secretary General Ibrahim Zakariya, from the 
Sudan, rather than by its president, Sandor Gaspar. 
Given Gaspar’s status as a leading Hungarian Com- 
munist, he would have seemed a “safe” spokesman for 
the Soviet viewpoint in Moscow’s eyes, but it is possible 
that certain statements he made at the 10th WFTU Con- 
gress in Havana in February may have been interpreted 
as being “soft” on Poland.* 

Beyond reelecting Gaspar as president and pro- 
moting Zakariya from “acting” to official secretary 
general, the WFTU Congress also expanded the number 
of vice presidencies from three (with incumbents from 
Czechoslovakia, Benin, and India) to six (adding officials 
from Cuba, Cyprus, and Lebanon.)° This step may 
reflect a trend among the fronts to develop a smaller 
decision-making body above the Bureau level. Thus, 
there was a similar expansion of vice presidential slots in 
the case of AAPSO by late 1981 (when vice presidents 
from Palestine, South Africa, Sri Lanka, and the USSR 
were noted in addition to those from Cyprus, Guinea- 
Bissau, and lraq);® the convening of an unusual meeting 


4 He suggested that trade unions in “socialist” countries should not become mere 
instruments of any government or party and should protect their members against 
bureaucratic excesses; he also said that “no one can interfere” in Polish events “from 
abroad.” See MTI, Budapest, Feb. 11 and 17, 1982, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), Feb. 11, 1982, 

p. F/6, and Feb. 17, 1982 pp. F/1-3. 

5 Flashes from the Trade Unions (Prague), Feb. 20, 1982. 

6 10th Meeting of the AAPSO Presidium, Cairo, AAPSO Permanent Secretariat, 1982, 
pp. 129, 130, and 145. 
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Table 1: International Communist Front Organizations 


Year Head- Claimed 

Founded quarters membership Affiliates Count 
Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 1957 Cairo No data 87 
Christian Peace Conference (CPC) 1958 Prague No data At least 
International Association of Democratic Lawyers (IADL) 1946 Brussels Ca. 25,000 Nearly 
International Organization of Journalists (lOJ) 1946 Prague Over 180,000 Over 
International Union of Students (IUS) 1946 Prague Over 10,000,000 Nes 1 
Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF) 1945 East Berlin Over 200,000,000 alps uies 1 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 1945 Budapest Over 150,000,000 Over 270* 1 
World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 1946 Paris Ca. 450,000 OEh sé Over 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 1945 Prague Ca. 206,000,000* Ca. 90* 
World Peace Council (WPC) 1949 Helsinki No data Over 1 


*New information. 


SOURCES: Figures are from Richard F. Staar, “Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts, 1981,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1982, p. 74, as updated by infd 
tion from the following sources: for the |US—CTK (Prague), Aug. 11, 1981; WIDF—Women of the World (East Berlin), No. 4, 1981; WFDY—World Youth (Budapest), No. 8, 
WFSW-—/zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 6, 1982; and WFTU—Flashes from the Trade Unions (Prague), Feb. 20, 1982. 


of World Peace Council (WPC) vice presidents in April 
1982;” and addition of vice presidents from Portugal 
and Angola to those from Argentina, Chile, Cuba, North 
Korea, India, the Sudan, the USSR, and Vietnam at the 
June General Assembly of the WFDY.8 As for the WPC, 
Georgiy Zhukov replaced the deceased E. K. Fedorov as 
the Soviet vice president, and Severo Aguirre del Cristo 
replaced Elena Gil Izquierdo in Cuba’s vice presidential 
Slot; however, no one has yet been named to replace 
the deceased WPC vice presidents from the US (Abe 
Fineglass) and East Germany (Albert Norden).? It might 
also be noted that by the end of 1982, the Englishman 
Frank Swift had replaced the Australian John Benson as 
WPC executive secretary.!° 

In policy terms, the major focus of front activity con- 
tinued to be to promote the Soviet “peace line,” which 
stresses the alleged US “threat” to world peace, most 
specifically the projected deployment of Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Western Europe and the development 
of the neutron bomb. This issue fueled major campaigns 
in the first half of 1982 and again at year’s end. It was 
the focus of a meeting of the WPC’s Presidential Com- 
mittee Bureau in Copenhagen in January; of the 
Dialogue for Disarmament and Détente sponsored by 
the International Liaison Forum of Peace Forces (a WPC 
front) in Vienna in January-February; of the International 
Lawyers’ Peace Conference sponsored by the IADL in 
Frankfurt in March; and of the WPC’s Moscow meeting 
of vice presidents and other leaders in April. 

The presence of certain US delegates at the World 
Conference of Religious Workers for Saving the Sacred 


—_—_—_—_———— 
? Neues Deutschland, Apr. 8, 1982. 
® World Youth (Budapest), No. 11-12, 1982, pp. 4, 6. 
° New Perspectives (Helsinki), No. 5, 1982, p. 2. 
1° Daily Telegraph (London), Dec. 3, 1982. 


Gift of Life in Moscow in May apparently helped preve 
the gathering of 600 delegates from taking a complet 
unbalanced stand in support of the Soviet line 
Though sponsored by the Russian Orthodox Church a 
having such anti-Communist participants as B 
Graham, this meeting was addressed by leaders of ti 
WPC (including its definitely non-religious chairme 
Romesh Chandra), and it refused to allow a Dut 
leader to make a public statement about East Europe 
dissidence.!* More general efforts to promote the So 

peace line occurred at the WFTU congress; at the 11 
General Assembly of the WFDY in Prague in June; a 
at a joint meeting of AAPSO, CPC, IOJ, IUS, t 
Women’s International Democratic Federation (WID 
WFDY, WFTU, and WPC in Prague in March. 

The last-mentioned gathering was specifically point 
toward SSOD Il, scheduled for June and July. The J 
issue of the WPC’s Peace Courier mentioned fa 
massive peace rallies that had taken place the previoy 
month, aimed at influencing SSOD II—in New York (we 
“close to a million participants”); in Bonn (“at leg 
400,000”); in London (“250,000”); and in Gétebd 
(“over 100,000”). Although the Peace Courier accou 
painted these rallies as having taken a line consisté 
with that of the WPC (and hence of the USSR), th 
events actually were a mixed bag, including criticism} 
Soviet as well as Western armaments. Despite this ma 
balanced nature of the rallies, Soviet Peace Committ 
Chairman Georgiy Zhukov did not hesitate to descri 
the Bonn rally simplistically as “several hundred the 
sand people . . . directed against the deployment 
American nuclear missiles in Western Europe.” !3 Teg 


} 


"| The Times (London), May 18, 1982. 
*2 Ibid.; also Link (New Delhi), June 20, 1982, p. 17. 
‘3 Lidova Demokracie (Prague), Oct. 25, 1982. 
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ony from the front representatives apparently failed to 
n over SSOD Il, and the meeting could best be 
ascribed as “inconclusive.” !4 

Although the fronts seemed temporarily distracted 
om their emphasis on denuclearization of Western 
urope following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in early 
une, there were peace marches to and from the USSR 
July and August and even a WFDY-sponsored Baltic 
uise for peace in August. The September meeting of 
e WFTU’s Bureau in Prague linked the issues of 
Isployment of US medium-range missiles in Western 
rope and “the extermination campaign of Israeli 
jonism” as major points of concern, and by the time of 
je November meeting in Lisbon of the WPC’s Presiden- 
F Committee, the nuclear weapons issue had returned 
} its former preeminence. In early October, inciden- 
lily, New Delhi saw a rather unusual Soviet-line peace 
monstration, involving “over half a million” partici- 
jants. It was officially sponsored by India’s two major 
| mmunist parties plus four minor leftist parties, and 
je initiative for this demonstration attributed back to 
je February Havana WFTU congress.?® 

As for the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the 
eptember massacre in the Beirut Palestinian refugee 
amps, the response by the fronts was immediate. Less 
jana week after Israeli forces entered Lebanon, the 
'FDY General Assembly elected a Lebanese president 
r the first time. In late July, all major fronts except the 
\DL, the CPC, and the WFSW issued a joint appeal to 
te UN Security Council to condemn the Israeli invasion 
1d find a solution that would place the Palestinians 
Inder the leadership of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
ation (PLO). In mid-August, there was a meeting in 
icosia of an International Commission to Investigate 
traeli Crimes against the Lebanese and Palestinian 
eoples—a gathering chaired by IADL Vice President 
ohn Platts-Mills (of the United Kingdom), and one with 


14 UN Chronicle (New York, NY), September 1982, pp. 3-4. 

18 New Age (New Delhi), Oct. 10, 1982. 

16 There had, of course, been attention paid by the fronts to the Middle East prior to the 
aeli invasion. For example, one could detect an emphasis on the region in the apparent 
PC domination of a February conference in Aden demanding sanctions against Israel and 
b facto abolition of the Sinai multilateral force. 

17 Pressure for a nuclear-free Scandinavia was notable in late 1981, when a Soviet 
plomat stationed in Denmark was discovered to have been funding the peace movement 
that country at a time when it was engaged in just such a campaign. See J. A. Emerson 
ermaat, “Moscow Fronts and the European Peace Movement,” Problems of Communism 
lashington, DC), November-December, 1982, p. 55. 

18 Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, US House of Representatives, Soviet 
tive Measures, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, July 13-14, 1982, 

52; and La Nacion, (San Jose), Apr. 2, 1982. 
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strong WPC input. The emphasis on the Middle East ap- 
parently peaked in September with a WPC conference 
in Vienna devoted to “the just struggle of the Palestinian 
people and the patriotic forces of Lebanon,” a meeting 
of the CPC Secretariat with similar emphasis, and 
AAPSO’s Asian Security Conference in Hanoi, which 
also focused on the Israeli invasion.!& 

During 1982, the fronts also gave considerable, if 
secondary, importance to promoting the concept of 
nuclear-free “zones of peace,” zones whose very loca- 
tion seems to block American access to Western Europe 
and the Middle East.!”7 The WFDY sponsored a Mediter- 
ranean Youth Peace Conference in Athens in January 
1982, with the theme of making the Mediterranean Sea 
a “zone of peace.” New Delhi was the site of two con- 
ferences pursuing similar aims for the Indian Ocean: a 
multi-front gathering in April and one sponsored by the 
IADL in September. 

Another theme receiving enough emphasis by the 
fronts during 1982 to place it in this secondary category 
was support for the Salvadoran revolutionaries, 
especially during the period surrounding the March 
elections in El Salvador. Salvadoran solidarity commit- 
tees in various countries claimed credit for worldwide 
rallies protesting US policy toward that country, held on 
the eve of the elections. The theme was continued by 
the allegedly WPC-sponsored 3rd Conference for Peace 
and Sovereignty in Central America, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean held in April in San Jose; and in May, an um- 
brella organization for the aforementioned national 
Salvadoran solidarity committees was announced in 
Mexico City.1® 

A final theme of secondary importance in 1982 ac- 
tivities of the fronts would appear to be the “depreda- 
tions” of transnational corporations. This recurrent 
theme was the subject of an AAPSO conference in Addis 
Ababa in April-May. 

At a third level of importance were such perennial 
themes as “solidarity” with the “peoples” of South 
Africa, Namibia, Guatemala, Honduras, Puerto Rico, 
and (Greek) Cyprus, and with the "progressive” regimes 
in Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Grenada, Kampuchea, and 
Nicaragua; and support for a “new _ international 
economic order.” More transitory themes during 1982 
were the condemnation of the “NATO interventionist 
policy” in Poland and of British activities in the Falkland 
Islands, as well as support for the leftist trade unionists 
on trial in Turkey. 
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Articles 


Choice and Change in Soviet Politics 
William E. Odom 


Yuriy Andropov is thoroughly familiar with the domestic side of Soviet politics and society. As long- 
time head of the KGB and member of the powerful Defense Council, Andropov was exposed to the 
critical economic and social problems of the country. Despite the many problems facing the 
USSR, Andropov will most likely attempt to continue Brezhnev's strategy of muddling through at 
home and seeking more targets of opportunity abroad. 


Europe in Soviet Eyes 
Adam Ulam 


The Marshall Plan brought unprecedented economic prosperity to Western Europe. But the Plan 
failed to achieve one of its basic aims—the political integration of the West. Current Soviet policy 
toward Europe is designed to exploit this weakness, nurturing the fragmentation of the European 
community on the one hand and encouraging and deepening the fissures within the Atlantic 
Alliance on the other. The Soviet leadership fluctuates over how to accomplish this: by patience 
and prudence, or by aggressiveness and risk-taking. 


Poland’s Military Burden 
Michael Checinski 


Ever since 1949, a Soviet-imposed military-industrial buildup has substantially slowed Poland’s 
economic growth. Major costs include steady diversion of resources from civilian investment, a 
long-term arms trade deficit, and heavy expenditure on unproductive infrastructure. The 
privileged military sector has also impeded economic reform, indirectly contributing to Poland’s 
continuing political unrest. 


Insurgency in Southeast Asia 
Shee Poon Kim 


Communist insurgencies in the countries of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations have not 
prospered in the period following establishment of Communist rule in Kampuchea, Laos, and 
South Vietnam. This reflects internal weaknesses in the insurgencies, the resistance of local 
cultures and polities to Communist activities, and the absence or decline of external assistance. 


x * * 


Essay-reviews 


Soviet Strategic Style 
Nicholas Vaslef 


Analysis of Soviet military literature offers valuable insights into Moscow’s strategic 
perceptions—including temptations for a lightning strike in Europe. But Soviet concerns about 
troop passivity, inadequate command technology, and Eastern Europe’s ultimate military 
unreliability might inhibit such aggressive moves. 


Moscow and the Military Use of Space 
Francis P.Hoeber and Robert M. Dannenberg 


Soviet leaders took an early interest in the military applications of space technology. The Soviet 
military first developed the ICBM program and then sought to perfect the USSR’s antisatellite and 
antiballistic missile systems. They are now experimenting with high-energy laser and particle- 
beam weapons. The USSR’s continued progress in developing these systems has in part been 
responsible for rekindling US interest in space technologies. 


Economic Issues in the USSR 
Robert W. Campbell 


A major compendium of scholarly articles just released by the Joint Economic Committee of the 
US Congress pictures the Soviet economy as faltering. Among the factors that will keep annual 
increases of Soviet GNP at or below 2 percent in the coming decade are a sharp slowdown in the 
growth of the labor force and stagnation or even decline in productivity. At the same time, there is 
no sign of easing in the competition for resources among investment, consumption, and military 
spending. 


Technology Transfer and Soviet Innovation 
Gordon B. Smith 


Recent studies on the effect of technology transfer to the Soviet Union reveal that while Western 
technology has come to play a central role in some production sectors (e.g., synthetic fibers and 
fertilizers), Moscow still has not overcome the systemic and institutional barriers to self-sustaining 
innovation. Even in defense-related industries, change tends to be “evolutionary” and imitative 
rather than genuinely innovative. 


Weighing Power and Principle 
Samuel P. Huntington 


Zbigniew Brzezinski’s memoirs of his years as President Carter’s national security adviser show 
the challenges and frustrations inherent in the foreign policy process. The book describes the 
need to balance foreign and domestic policy imperatives, diplomacy and force, and above all the 
competitive and cooperative aspects of Soviet-American relations. 


Gulf Security and Outside Powers 
Oles Smolansky 


Instability remains a major issue in the Persian/Arabian Gulf region, largely because of internal 
political and socioeconomic dislocations. Outside powers can only marginally contribute to or 
capitalize upon this regional turmoil—as demonstrated by Soviet difficulties. in exploiting either 
the Iranian revolution or the Iran-Iraq war. 
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Choice and Change 
in Soviet Politics 


by William E. Odom 
nticipated for several years, the post-Brezhnev 
era is at last here. In the West it has been 


A awaited as a turning point, a time when new 


policy initiatives and new political forces would come 


_into play. Many viewed it optimistically as a chance for 
| positive change in both Soviet foreign and domestic 
| policies. A new generation of younger leaders, it was 


hoped, might bring a surge of imagination and energy 


| leading to significant reform internally and a new 


détente with the West—with genuine concessions on 


}arms control and “rules of the game” for regional 
| competition permitting the USSR to draw back from 


its rather extended commitments, especially in the 
Third World—in order to give more attention to solving 


| accumulated domestic problems. Others anticipated a 


rapid turnover of elites, internal reform, but no retreat 
from an assertive foreign policy. 

When Yuriy Andropov speedily succeeded Leonid 
Brezhnev as party general secretary, it came as a Sur- 
prise to many, particularly those who expected posi- 
tive change. How could this happen? How could 
Andropov, long the head of the secret police (KGB), 
achieve what his predecessor Lavrentiy Beria appar- 
ently tried and failed to achieve after Stalin’s death? 
Surely his accession must be merely the first round in 
the succession struggle. Surely the younger set 
among the leadership will not let things settle down 
until the geriatric Politburo has been repopulated with 
a youthful membership. To be sure, old age is forcing 


Major General William Odom is the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army. His 
works on Soviet affairs include The Soviet Volunteers 
(1975) and articles in World Politics, Foreign Policy, 
The Washington Quarterly, Problems of Communism, 
and other journals. Gen. Odom’s views do not neces- 
sarily reflect the official position of the US government. 


turnover in elites at an increasing rate; nevertheless, 
the anticipated breakup of consensus in the Politburo 
and of the policymaking system has yet to occur and 
seems unlikely in the near future. The real surprise is 
that students of Soviet affairs generally did not antic- 
ipate what has happened thus far; namely, they did 
not take the Andropov candidacy seriously and ex- 
pected a much more erratic transfer of power. 


Why Andropov? 


Why, indeed, did Andropov win the first round? The 
answer to this question lies primarily in the organiza- 
tional and structural features of the Soviet party-state 
system at its apex. All of Lenin’s successors—Stalin, 
Malenkov, Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and Andropov— 
held positions in two key institutions: the Politburo 
and the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. As Merle 
Fainsod, Leonard Schapiro, and others have pointed 
out, real power in the party-state system depends 
above all on controlling party cadre assignments, that 
is, personnel.’ The institution offering that control is 
the Secretariat. Lenin depended on Yakov Sverdlov to 
manage cadres in the early years of the Soviet re- 
gime.? After Sverdlov’s death, Stalin gradually took 
over this task, using the Organization Bureau and the 
Secretariat to set up a comprehensive personnel sys- 
tem. Challenges to his grip on cadres failed, and 
Stalin slowly accumulated enough power to have him- 
self named general secretary in 1922. 


LT 


‘See, e.g., Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1963, pp. 180-84; and Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, New York, NY, Random House, 1960, pp. 548, 550-53. 

2Schapiro, op. cit., pp. 243-50, and William E. Odom, “‘Sverdlov: Bolshevik Party 
Organizer,” Slavonic and East European Review (London), July 1966, pp. 421-43. 


Choice and Change in Soviet Politics 


Key Soviet leaders at a wreath-laying during the December 1982 observances of the 60th anniversary of the 
USSR, in the first row, from left to right: Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov, Politburo member and Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary Yuriy Andropov, Premier Nikolay Tikhonov, and For- 
eign Minister Andrey Gromyko. 


The key to cadre control is the nomenklatura sys- 
tem, institutionalized early in the Soviet regime. It is a 
list of positions which can only be filled by persons 
who have the approval of the higher party apparatus.° 
One of the Secretariat's major roles is looking after the 
hundreds of thousands of nomenklatura posts. They 
include not just positions in the party apparatus but 
also thousands of posts judged essential for 
controlling state and economic institutions. The 
nomenklatura system ensures for the Secretariat a 
network of reliable agents in all institutions of conse- 
quence who are beholden to the Secretariat for the 
rank, stature, and privileges that accompany these 
Strategic posts. There is no sign that this system has 


a a ee ee ee 
*See Fainsod, op cit., pp. 224, 515, 518. 


—Gamma-Liaison. | 


atrophied or weakened significantly since its incep- } 
tion. The Secretariat, therefore, remains key for any | 
aspirant to the top political post in the party. Without |} 


it, he could not hope to make the Central Committee 


and lower party officialdom sing his tune in choosing a ) 


new general secretary. It goes without saying, then, 
that any serious candidate in the post-Brezhnev suc- 
cession had to be a party secretary. It goes equally 


without saying that an aspirant for the highest post | 


had also to be a member of the Politburo, the top 
policy- and decision-making body of the party. There 


is no precedent in Soviet history of anyone who was : 
not a Politburo member becoming general secretary of 


the CPSU. 


Had Brezhnev died several years ago, Andropov 


might well have failed to claim the General Secretary’s 


mantle. There were other Politburo members also 
holding party secretary posts who could have been se- 
rious challengers. Mikhail Suslov’s position was un- 
doubtedly quite powerful in light of his long tenure in 
both top party organs. Dmitriy Ustinov held both posts 
for a time. Andrey Kirilenko was long judged a likely 
successor precisely because he held both positions. 
And Konstantin Chernenko’s ascendancy as a poten- 
tial successor derived from the same dual base. 

However, in January 1982 Suslov died. Ustinov, 
who became minister of defense in 1976, had yielded 
his secretary post in the same year. Kirilenko has 
been reported to have been in less than robust health 
during the past few years, a factor that may account 
for his failure to win the first post-Brezhnev round. 
Chernenko certainly held the requisite posts, and had 
to be taken seriously as a competitor, notwithstanding 
| his somewhat mousy character and clerk-like sub- 

servience to Brezhnev. 
| Thus, the key question for a serious Kremlinologist 
| became “who would replace Suslov in the Secretari- 
| at?” This would be the critical clue to the nature of the 
expected succession struggle. There were two dra- 
| matically different possibilities. One was unlikely but 
had to be considered because, had it occurred, the 
| succession dynamics would have been altered funda- 
mentally. This would have been to turn to the 
Leningrad or Ukrainian party organization, both of 
which have always played key roles in party factional 
struggles. Grigoriy Romanov, reportedly a very tough 
and hard-line younger Politburo member, might well 
have been brought to Moscow from Leningrad to work 
as secretary. But Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi, first sec- 
retary of the Ukrainian party, was a more likely candi- 
date. Because he is relatively young, he could have 
brought new energy to the top party apparatus. 

Had either of these Politburo members captured 
Suslov’s post as secretary, we would be facing a quite 
different situation in the post-Brezhnev era. They 
would have worked rapidly during the last months of 
Brezhnev’s life to shuffle as many party posts as pos- 
sible in preparation for the succession struggle. They 
would have brought their own coterie of party 
apparatchiki into the competition. The Moscow center 
would have been under assault by cadres from a re- 
gional center. In that circumstance, a quick and easy 
transfer of power to a new general secretary would 
have been virtually impossible. A period of uncertainty 
would have been inevitable while the regional group 
fought it out with Andropov, Chernenko, and others 
who held the important ground in Moscow. 

A second possibility is the one that did occur. A 
new secretary was found in the small circle of those 
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who were already well-entrenched in Moscow. Had 
the choice been someone who was not also a Politbu- 
ro member, that would have augured well for 
Chernenko. Even Viktor Grishin, a Politburo member 
and head of the Moscow city party organization, might 
not have posed a serious challenge to Chernenko, 
Since he lacked two trump cards that Andropov 
brought to the game. 

Andropov’s first card was obvious: his many years 
as head of the KGB. This provided him with the power 
that comes from KGB counterintelligence work within 
all state, party, and military organizations. The inter- 
nal counterintelligence role gave Andropov a far 
stronger position than is generally recognized by 
Western analysts. It made him very knowledgeable of 
nomenklatura and cadre assignments because clear- 
ance for such assignments involves a KGB security 
check. It also gave Andropov familiarity with the daily 
institutional activities of all the organizations that his 
agents watch, that is, virtually the entire state appara- 
tus. In this respect, Andropov had a much closer ac- 
quaintance with the operation of the Soviet economy 
than one might ordinarily suppose. The view occa- 
sionally expressed in the West that he has no experi- 
ence with the economy is factually inaccurate: 
Andropov has vast experience with the way the eco- 
nomic bureaucrats and factory managers cheat the 
system, falsify reports, and fulfill their plans in ap- 
pearance if not in reality. Another little-understood 
role that Andropov played in the economy as head of 
the KGB concerns acquisition of Western technology, 
legally and illegally. The Ministry of Foreign Trade en- 
joys only a subordinate role in this regard, since the 
KGB and the Ministry of Defense dominate foreign 
trade decisions. 

Andropov’s second card was less obvious. He 
seems to have been a key figure in the Defense Coun- 
cil. His position on this body may well have been the 
most significant factor in Andropov’s quick gaining of 
power. To understand the basis for this judgment re- 
quires some background on the Defense Council's 
role and composition. It is the lineal descendant of the 
Council of Labor and Defense (STO) from the early 
days of the regime. During World War II, the State De- 
fense Committee (GKO) had a similar role. After the 
war, the GKO disappeared, at least from public view. 
The STO and GKO both consisted of a small subset of 
Politburo members who coordinated manpower, in- 
dustry, and agriculture on the one hand, with military 
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requirements on the other. Both were extremely pow- 
erful bodies whose decisions were not challenged by 
the Politburo as a whole. They could dictate to the 
economic and industrial planning apparatus. And they 
were the highest court of appeal on the allocation of 
resources for the military.° 

By the early 1970's, and perhaps even earlier, this 
old organizational device became operative again. The 
Military Industrial Commission, headed by the deputy 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, gave the military 
industries a corporate executive at the highest level. 
The Military Collegium in the Ministry of Defense pro- 
vided a parallel corporate executive for the military 
leadership. The two institutions undoubtedly work in 
considerable harmony, but issues are bound to arise 
that transcend that harmony or require a higher policy 
decision. Such decisions are made in the Defense 
Council.® 

When Andrey Gromyko, Andrey Grechko, and An- 
dropov were elected to the Politburo in 1973, it was 
not difficult to infer that this old organizational system 
was reemerging. These men made up the foreign- 
policy/military/police clique which had formed the 
STO and GKO in the past.’ It made sense for Brezh- 
nev to bring them into the Politburo where they could 
help him carry the vote on his foreign and military pol- 
icies. In 1974, the Defense Council was mentioned in 
the Soviet press and its existence has been public 
knowledge since that time.® 

We cannot be entirely sure about the make-up of 
the Defense Council, but it seems logical that 
Andropov, Gromyko, and—after Grechko’s death— 
Ustinov must have joined Brezhnev to form this body. 
Possibly Suslov and Aleksey Kosygin were members. 
In any event, this group includes those who are knowl- 
edgeable about military and foreign policy, as well as 
economic issues, by virtue of their state duties. Every 
Politburo meinber does not have time to immerse 
himself in these areas. The Defense Council subset of 
the Politburo, therefore, probably has a free hand in 
foreign policy and military issues since other Politburo 
members are not in a position to gain adequate infor- 
mation and staff support to challenge the arguments 
on such matters by the Council members. 
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*Ibid., pp. 179-212; Victor Suvorov, /nside the Soviet Army, New York, NY, 
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Had an outsider like Shcherbytskyi come to the 
Secretariat, he would have had to abolish the Defense 
Council or quickly make it subordinate to his wishes. 


Otherwise, his chances of gaining the top post in the | 


party would have been small. If Chernenko was not a 
member of the Defense Council, this would have con- 
tributed to his political weakness; however, it is proba- 
ble that Brezhnev had included him. 

Speculation has been widespread that Ustinov and 
the military establishment threw their lot in with 
Andropov, making his ascendancy possible. Whatever 
the case, one can assume that Andropov and Ustinov 


a 


had worked together in considerable harmony for sev- | 


eral years. Moreover, if Ustinov did play a key role in 
Andropov’s selection as general secretary, his person- 
al support sufficed; “military” support in the broader 
sense was not necessary. And unless Ustinov truly de- 
tested Andropov, he was unlikely to have backed a re- 
gional party chief like Shcherbytskyi or Romanov giv- 
en the uncertainty and turmoil that the ascendancy of 
such a leader would bring to the central party appara- 
tus. In fact, one may wonder why Ustinov himself did 
not bid for the top post, since institutionally he was in 
a strong position to do so, having served not long ago 
as a party secretary. 

In any event, the uncertainty of the situation was 


greatly reduced in the spring of 1982 when Andropov 


became a party secretary. From that point, there was 
no real possibility of another challenger making a seri- 
ous bid. Andropov offered a smooth institutional tran- 
sition, the least turmoil in the succession process. 
Furthermore, it is improbable that Andropov, Ustinov, 
and other key figures had not been working out a suc- 
cession sequence months if not years before Brezh- 
nev died. The succession struggle—to the degree 
there is one—did not begin with Brezhnev’s death; it 
had been in progress for some time. 

However, Andropov himself is not a young man, 
and the next succession cannot be far off. Will it pro- 
ceed as smoothly? This depends on who is brought 
into the Secretariat and the Politburo. If new people 
can be co-opted in an orderly fashion, the next suc- 
cession, too, ought to be smooth. Certainly, the organ- 
izational structure is such that it can be. A series of 


through the state economic apparatus, while the Military Collegium is within the 
Ministry of Defense and traces back to the Revolutionary Military Council. The top- 
level military/economic/scientific infrastructure is more complex than | have 
portrayed here. Freidzon gives a good description, especially of the state side 
including Gosplan, the supply system, and the Council of Ministers. Sadykiewicz 
gives a particularly interesting analysis of the Defense Council’s relationship to the 
rest of the state and party hierarchy. 
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West German Chancellor Willy Brandt meets with 
September 1971. 


deaths among the Politburo members, of course, 
could force the pace of change, making the co- 
optation process difficult to manage. But even in that 
event, the institutional arrangements will remain to 
define the playing field on which the struggle for the 
general secretary’s position is carried out. The need to 
organize the society for military-command affairs, for 
an aggressive foreign policy, and for the continued 
modernization of Soviet military forces provides strong 
institutional imperatives that challengers cannot easily 
dismiss or throw into disarray without consequences 
they would not desire. The breakup of the central 
policymaking system, therefore, may not be as likely 
as some have anticipated.°® 


Brezhnevism: A Legacy 


In order to judge prospects for the post-Brezhnev 
period, it is necessary to define the basic nature of the 
Brezhnev era. In brief, it combined foreign policy 
mobilism with domestic policy immobilism. 


*See Seweryn Bialer, “The Harsh Decade: Soviet Policies in the 1980s,” Foreign 
Affairs (New York, NY), Summer 1981, pp. 1012-15. 
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Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev in the Crimea in 
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In the international arena, Brezhnev scored remark- 
able gains for the USSR. They were not all of his mak- 
ing, but he certainly took advantage of key opportuni- 
ties that arose. With the coming to power of the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in West Germany, he re- 
versed Soviet policy toward Bonn and offered small 
rewards for the SPD’s new Ostpolitik. At the same 
time, he utilized the American opening on strategic 
arms control to relax tensions between the superpow- 
ers. In turn, he got a slowing of US strategic pro- 
grams, acknowledgment that the USSR was a super- 
power, and a surge of East-West economic interaction 
financed by the West. At the same time, he brought 
the West to recognize more formally (at Helsinki) the 
post-World War II frontiers in Europe, something 
Khrushchev tried and failed to achieve. '° 

In the Third World, the projection of Soviet power 
grew unabated. As the United States turned its mili- 
tary attention away from NATO and toward Vietnam, 
Brezhnev was undoubtedly delighted, not only be- 
cause it weakened NATO but also because it affected 
US public attitudes toward an assertive US foreign 


'°See Adam Ulam, The Rivals: America and Russia Since World War ||, New York, 
NY, The Viking Press, 1971, pp. 299-340, for an account of Khrushchev’s scheme 
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policy. While appearing to cooperate with the United 
States on a settlement in Vietnam, Brezhnev kept an 
abundant supply of military materiel flowing to his 
North Vietnamese allies. 

The major setback for Brezhnev came in 1972 in 
the Middle East when Anwar al-Sadat ordered Soviet 
advisers out of Egypt. Having invested a great deal 
there as a strategic anchor for Soviet policy in the 
Middle East, the USSR found itself abruptly expelled 
from a key position in the region. By the end of the 
decade, however, with the help of Cuban forces, 
Brezhnev had reasserted Soviet influence in the re- 
gion, gaining important positions in Ethiopia and 
South Yemen while holding on to significant influence 
in Syria and Iraq. And, of course, the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan created new pressure on the north side 
of the Persian Gulf region. The Soviet-Cuban venture 
in Angola made the USSR a larger factor than had 
been the case previously in southern Africa. After 
General Anastasio Somoza’s fall in Nicaragua in 1979, 


Brezhnev was able to launch the Soviet-Cuban part- 
nership on a new offensive in the Caribbean region. 
The US withdrawal from Vietnam gave the USSR, 
through its client regime in Hanoi, hegemony in 
Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea. 

Other than Egypt, the only major negative develop- 
ment from the Soviet viewpoint was the normalization 
of relations between the United States and China. 
Brezhnev, of course, inherited the Sino-Soviet split. 
Apparently accepting it as irreversible in the short run, 
he set about containing China, establishing a strong 
position in Southern Asia—in India and Afghanis- 
tan—and reducing tensions in Europe while expand- 
ing the size of Soviet military forces on the Sino-Soviet 
border more than threefold."' 

The backdrop for this foreign policy offensive was 
the steady Soviet military buildup. In almost all cate- 


"See Thomas W. Robinson, ‘‘The Sino-Soviet Border Conflict,” in Stephen Kaplan, 
Ed., Diplomacy of Power, Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 1981, p. 287. 


Soviet BTR-70 armored personnel carriers come ashore from a hovercraft during 1981 Warsaw Pact maneuvers 


on the Baltic Coast of Poland. 
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gories of military power, the USSR equaled the United 
States and exceeded it in some.'? In a real sense, the 
Soviet military buildup in the 1970’s marks a qualita- 
tive change in the postwar East-West military balance, 
no mean achievement for Brezhnev. 

The Brezhnev era indeed was a time of great Soviet 
foreign policy mobilism. Moscow showed astuteness 
in reading the political climate in the West and in en- 
couraging “realistic” circles there to curb any serious 
Western attempt to match or check Soviet assertive- 
ness. In the Third World, Moscow not only replaced 
US influence almost entirely in southeast Asia but also 
created a major geopolitical challenge to vital Western 
interests in the Persian Gulf region. Although he lived 
only long enough to see it begin, Brezhnev threw the 
USSR into a new offensive for influence in Central 
America. 

On the domestic front Brezhnev left quite another 
record. The economy certainly enjoyed an infusion of 
Western technology, but on the whole, economic en- 
tropy seems to have been the dominant trend. The 
“second economy” and massive corruption have 
grown to proportions that appear to exceed the re- 
gime’s capacity (or will) to repress them with punitive 
and “administrative” methods. Two attempts at re- 
form came to nothing. In the 1960’s, a number of re- 
forms, associated with the name of economist Yevsey 
Liberman, were introduced with little apparent result. 
In the early 1970’s, great press fanfare accompanied 
the concept of production associations and the freeing 
of inefficient labor from economic enterprises. Many 
officials in the central economic apparatus were to 
move closer to production, away from Moscow. In any 
event, little of note happened in response to these or- 
ganizational measures for economic improvement. '* 

Symptomatic of the decay in the economy was the 
discussion of the need to shift from an “extensive” to 
an “intensive” approach to economic growth. Abram 
Bergson’s estimates of the trends in Soviet factor pro- 
ductivity cut to the root of the problem.'* The decline 
in factor productivity meant that larger and larger 
amounts of capital would be required to sustain 
growth, and—at best—the rate of growth would con- 
tinue to decline unless some significant changes were 
introduced in the Soviet growth model. By 1975, mat- 
ters reached a point where the leadership, faced with 


"2See Soviet Military Power, 2nd ed., Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1983. 

"See Gertrude Schroeder, ‘The Soviet Economy on a Treadmill of ‘Reforms,’ ’’ US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 329-40. 

**See Bergson, “Toward a New Growth Model,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1973, pp. 1-9. 


the necessity to cut back in at least one major sec- 
tor—investment, consumption, or defense—decided 
to reduce investment in favor of consumption without 
touching defense.'® 

This decision tells us a lot about Brezhnevism. The 
General Secretary realized that the economy was in 
serious difficulty. Yet he would not touch defense allo- 
cations. Rather, he reduced investment to save con- 
sumption. This was a sign not of aggressive economic 
leadership but of resignation—perhaps temporary— 
in the face of stagnation, lethargy, and inefficiency. It 
is also possible that the economic planners had con- 
cluded that the return on larger investment had be- 
come too small to make the pain of sacrifice else- 
where worth it. Defense expenditures, of course, were 
paying off abroad, earning money from arms sales 
and bringing increased prestige to the USSR as a mili- 
tary Superpower. 

Added to Brezhnev’s economic woes were a num- 
ber of bad harvest years and bottlenecks in oil and 
gas production. Both problems required foreign cur- 
rency: to buy grain and to import energy production 
equipment. The overall energy problem brought sharp 
shifts in resource allocations in 1981-82 aimed at 
relieving bottlenecks, but the result is meager thus 
far.'® The great agricultural program for the non-black 
earth region, an attempt to ameliorate the agricultural 
problem, and other schemes have accomplished little, 
compelling the USSR to rely on imports.’ 

Perhaps the most dramatic sign of domestic policy 
immobilism is to be found in the growth of corruption 
and the so-called second economy. Konstantin Simis 
offers an inside account of corruption, its dimensions 
and the regime’s unwillingness to move against it. The 
party elite seems to be the most corrupt and the least 
punished when caught. Even the Georgian affair—in 
which Vasiliy Mzhavanadze, a candidate member of 
the CPSU Politburo, was implicated—did not bring in- 
dictment or loss of party membership to the most 
heavily involved.'® Ironically, at about the same 
time—in 1972—Brezhnev initiated a party “docu- 
ments exchange” which he described as not simply a 
“technical” affair but as a “politically principled in- 
spection of the party’s ranks.”'? Traditionally such ex- 
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Soviet and Czechoslovak party delegations discuss the political crisis in Czechoslovakia at the July 29- 
August 1, 1968, meeting in Cierna nad Tissou just west of the border with the USSR. Among those accompa- 
nying Soviet party leader Leonid Brezhnev (second from left) are, to his right, Nikolay Podgornyy, and to his 
left, Alexsey Kosygin, Mikhail Suslov, Petro Shelest, Konstantin Katushev, Boris Ponomarév, and Konstantin 
Rusakov; leading the Czechoslovak delegation was Alexander Dubéek (fourth from the foreground at the right) 


changes were implemented as purges, designed to re- 
invigorate the party apparatus, to bring it back to 
Leninist norms of self-sacrifice and revolutionary dedi- 
cation. The Brezhnev documents exchange dragged 
on for two years and was still receiving press attention 
in 1975.?° Notwithstanding this “principled inspec- 
tion” of the party’s ranks, few if any party members 
were expelled, and corruption continued unabated. 
The contrast with the Krushchev and Stalin shake-ups 
of the party could hardly have been greater. 

The Soviet dissident movement offers ambiguous 
evidence about the Brezhnev regime’s inability to pre- 
vent internal decay.?' Judgments vary on the extent 
and importance of this movement, but it did test Sovi- 
et repressive capabilities. In the last few years, its vi- 
tality has been sapped by the KGB. In fact, the regime 
has displayed considerable ingenuity in breaking it up 
and, in this regard, the dissidents appear to have 
found and exceeded the regime's limits of toleration. 
Nevertheless, the mere emergence of the movement 
indicates a degree of internal decay. 

The Brezhnev period also witnessed serious chal- 
lenges to Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe. Al- 
though Brezhnev proved willing to use force to break 
resistance in Prague, he had to take the entire Polit- 
buro with him to negotiate with Alexander Dubéek on 
the Czech-Soviet border in the spring of 1968: clearly 
he did not have unrestrained power to act on his own, 
and he also may have wanted to Spread the responsi- 
bility among his colleagues. Problems in Poland, be- 
ginning in the winter of 1970-71, reemerged in far 
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more threatening dimensions in 1980. Political and 
police “salami tactics” exercised through Polish au- 
thorities have whittled down organized opposition and 
brought matters in Poland under temporary control, 
but the mere fact that such developments could occur 
indicates the degree of immobilism in bloc policy that 
beset Brezhnev’s leadership. 

Today the Soviet leadership is confronted with both 
the successes and failures of Brezhnevism. The suc- 
cesses derived from a highly flexible and assertive for- 
eign policy accompanied by the largest and most 
comprehensive military buildup ever witnessed. The 
failures can be attributed to the retention of the Lenin- 
ist and Stalinist party/police/state structure resting on 
a centrally planned economy without retention of the 
system’s mechanisms for revitalization, that is, purges 
of the party elite and rigid enforcement of labor disci- 
pline. This is not to suggest that the system would 
have been more successful with the retention of full- 
blown Stalinism, but it is to identify the basic change 
that permitted domestic policy immobilism and decay 
to reach their present dimensions. 


Factors of Change and Continuity 


The prospects for the Andropov regime and its suc- 
cessors are constrained to a large degree by the ob- 
jective factors of change that have accompanied 
Brezhnevism. Western analysis of these factors has 
not proven very perspicacious. In the 1960's, it be- 
Came popular among Western specialists on the Sovi- 
et Union to take the “group approach” to the political 
analysis of change in the USSR. De-Stalinization, 
many agreed, had introduced conditions for signif- 


icant change in the Soviet system. The task of analysis 
was to discover what these conditions were and antic- 
ipate the political development of the system. A review 
of such endeavors based on the group theory of poli- 


| tics led me to the conclusion that the approach antic- 
| ipated the results before the evidence was thoroughly 


examined.” Despite the failure of pluralism to develop 
in the USSR, many analysts still cling to the interest- 
group approach in analyzing Soviet politics. Some an- 
alysts dismiss critiques of the group approach as be- 
ing an assertion that the system remains “monolithic,” 
an assertion undercut by signs of the diffusion of 
power. 

The important question, however, is not whether 
power is diffused but how it is diffusing. Pluralism is 
only one way for power to be diffused, and it depends 
on very particular circumstances in a polity whether 
the pluralist variant of diffusion takes place. Bureau- 
cratic decay is another way for power to be diffused in 
a monolithic system. Regionalism is yet another way, 
and when regionalism is reinforced by nationalism, 
that represents yet another diffusion mechanism not 
very compatible with the pluralistic model. A review of 
key institutional, economic, and social factors in the 
USSR demonstrates that while much has changed 
and power has diffused within the system, continuity 
also remains strong and the diffusion of power has 
hardly followed pluralist patterns. 

In assessing the extent to which institutional change 
has occurred, one must look, above all, at the central- 
ly planned economy. While hundreds of small policy 
changes have been introduced to cope with undesired 
organizational consequences and behavior, the es- 
sential institutional structure remains unaltered. There 
has been no significant expansion of market pricing, 
not even in the marginal manner observed in some 
East European states, most notably Hungary. The 
USSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan) retains 
its dominant role in setting prices and allocating re- 
sources. Although “economic success_ indicators” 
have been modified in many ways in an unending 
search for more efficiency, the essential character of 
the system has been carefully preserved.*° This lack 
of institutional change, of course, is a reflection of the 
leadership’s strong preference for the kind of political 
control the system affords for directing the economy, 
for making its structural development and its output 
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conform to “planners’ preferences” as opposed to 
“consumers’ preferences.” 

The most dramatic change is found in what the 
unchanged planning institutions are capable of doing. 
In the 1950’s, American graduate students studying 
the Soviet economy were taught that central planning 
in the USSR permitted directing a higher investment 
rate at those sectors that the planners desired to ex- 
pand.?* Problem areas such as agriculture and effi- 
ciency of capital investment were not ignored, but 
professors left their students with the impression that 
the Soviet system could mobilize resources and direct 
them more or less as the leaders chose, notwithstand- 
ing consumer and other demands. That was probably 
a fairly accurate assessment of the Soviet economic 
system in its first three or four decades. Today, it no 
longer adequately describes the system. 

The dialectics of growth have brought a major 
change in the economic system. As the aggregate 
capital stock has grown, it has required ever larger 
amounts of new investment to make a proportional 
change in the structure of the capital stock. In other 
words, the central planners’ ability to shift investment 
significantly from one sector to another is not as great 
as it was earlier. The discretion they retain in altering 
the capital-stock structure declines each year. The ex- 
traordinary restructuring of the economy in the 1930's 
and in the postwar reconstruction period can not be 
easily repeated, and is perhaps impossible, today. 

This diminution of planners’ discretion is not only 
the result of the size of the economy. It is perhaps 
equally the result of what economist Fyodor 
Kushnirsky calls the absence of managerial responsi- 
bility.2° It seems to be beyond the power of Soviet 
planners to close down inefficient economic activities. 
They may expand activities and create new ones, but 
they seldom cause a firm to go bankrupt. The forces 
against bankruptcy action include not only diffusion of 
responsibility within the managerial system but also 
regional party influence and the fear of creating 
unemployment. Official acknowledgment of the de- 
cline of planners’ discretion is implicit in the slogan 
that growth now depends on “intensive” methods 
rather than traditional “extensive” methods of eco- 
nomic development. The call for greater labor produc- 
tivity is inspired by keen awareness of the decline in 
discretionary factor inputs at the disposal of planners. 
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Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hill, 1950, p. 54; and Abram Bergson, Ed., Soviet 
Economic Growth, Evanston, Il, Row, Peterson, 1953. 

28Kushnirsky, op. cit., pp. 136 ff. 
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A formation of BTR-70 armored personnel carriers and BMP-A mechanized infantry combat vehicles (at the 
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rear) moves through Red Square during the November 7, 1980, Revolution Day parade. The gigantic poster to 
the rear calls for “A Worthy Welcome to the 26th CPSU Congress! The people and the party united! Realize the 
plans of the party! Glory to the CPSU! A resounding finish to the 10th Five-Year Plan.” 


Yet another change is the expansion of the ‘“‘sec- 
ond economy” alluded to earlier. Irregular economic 
activity seems to have taken root at every level in Sovi- 
et society.*° Naturally, this means that resources are 
diverted from the purposes intended by the central 
planners. We do not know the size of the second 
economy; therefore, it is impossible to judge precisely 
how great a factor it has become in shifting resources 
away from investment and plan fulfillment. But the 
impressionistic writings on this subject encourage us 
to believe that it is not trivial.2’ 

The military economy is an objective factor of both 
continuity and change. Probably the greatest failing of 
Western study of the Soviet Union lies in lack of atten- 
tion to the military-industrial sector. True, very little in- 
formation about it is in the public domain, but a great 
ee Sa ee ee eee 


**See Dimitri Simes, ‘The Soviet Parallel Market,"’ Survey, Summer 1975, 
pp. 42-52. 

*7See, e.g., Gregory Grossman, “The ‘Second Economy’ of the USSR,” Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1977, pp. 25-40; and idem, ‘Notes on the Illegal 


Private Economy and Corruption,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 834-55. 
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deal of information has long been available about its 
product: Soviet military forces. They have grown 
Steadily in size, and they are receiving technology in 
many cases not yet fielded in Western armies.?® Con- 
siderable information is also available about institu- 
tional arrangements within the military-industrial sec- 
tor and its relationship to the rest of the economy.?9 
The striking thing about this growing sector is its 
Structural continuity. The essential structure was de- 
veloped during World War | and the Civil War. During 
the ensuing New Economic Policy period, the ‘military 
industries” were not demobilized but kept under a 
single trust. During the First Five-Year Plan, military 
industry was accorded bureaucratic primacy and pri- 
ority access to investment allocations. “Military repre- 
sentatives” (voyenpredy) formed a vast apparatus that 


**See Soviet Military Power, op. cit. 

*°See David Holloway, “Innovation in the Defense Sector,” in R. Amann and J. 
Cooper, Eds., /ndustrial Innovation in the Soviet Union, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1982, pp. 303-21; and Sergei Freidzon, op. cit. Also Suvorov, 
op. cit.; and Karl F. Spielmann, “Defense Industrialists in the USSR," Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1976, pp. 52-69. 


penetrated all industrial activities contributing to the 
military. They gave the military enormous control over 
quality, design, and pricing of military goods. They 
created a supply system of inputs to military indus- 
tries that ensured priority of allocation. Thus, a siphon 
system came into being that could pump out of the ci- 
villian sector whatever resources the Politburo desired 
that the military receive. 

This system remains essentially unchanged. With- 
out it, the recent Soviet military buildup would have 
been impossible. And without taking this system into 
account, no complete understanding of the perform- 
ance of the Soviet economy is possible. At its apex, 
three institutions give it unchallengeable power. First, 
the Military Industrial Commission, chaired by the 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers, provides 
central focus and management for military require- 
ments within the state economic bureaucracy. Sec- 
ond, the General Staff of the Armed Forces generates 
the military doctrine that dictates military require- 
ments. Through the Ministry of Defense, these re- 
quirements are levied on the Military Industrial Com- 
mission. Finally, the Defense Council provides 
guidance over the entire process. The Defense Indus- 
tries Section of the Secretariat, of course, provides the 
Politburo and Defense Council with party control over 
the defense hierarchy. Today, this structural arrange- 
ment looks more like the one operative in the late 
1920’s than the one existing in the 1950’s.°° Continui- 
ty, therefore, has reasserted itself. 

What has changed is the size and complexity of the 
military-industrial complex. The military grip on the re- 
search and development sector, including the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, has tightened as modern mili- 
tary technology has increased in diversity and impor- 
tance. The size of the military-industrial production 
base, naturally, has grown enormously. This has not 
been independent of the remainder of the economy. 
In fact, most Soviet civilian industries have military 
production lines, active in some cases, on standby in 
others.*' The leadership’s concern for war mobiliza- 
tion has constrained the profile of Soviet industry per- 
haps more than any other factor. Military production 
and mobilization requirements come first. Other pro- 
duction considerations are secondary. 
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2°See N. Suleiman, Ty/ i snabzheniye deyistvuyushchey armii (Rear Services and 
Supply for a Combat Army), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1927, Charts 31, 34; A. Vol’pe, 
“The Bases for Mobilizing Industry in the USSR," Voyna i revolutsii (Moscow), No. 7, 
November-December 1925, p. 75; M. V. Zakharov, ‘The Communist Party and the 
Technical Re-equipment of the Army and Navy during the Prewar Five-Year Plans,” 
Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal (Moscow), No. 2, 1971, pp. 3-12. Compare these 
with Holloway, loc. cit., Freidzon, loc. cit., and Sadykiewicz, loc. cit. 

*'See Holloway, loc. cit., p. 304. 
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The primacy enjoyed by Soviet military industry 
goes far in explaining some dysfunctions in other 
parts of the economy. The leadership, including sen- 
ior military figures, is not indifferent to the health of 
the economy as a whole. This should be borne in 
mind in interpreting recent statements of Soviet mili- 
tary leaders about the economy. Marshal Nikolay 
Ogarkov, the Chief of the General Staff, was quite can- 
did in expressing concern about the Soviet 
economy.*? Was he, aS some observers have sug- 
gested, defending the Soviet military budget? Was he 
anticipating demands by reformers to shift resources 
away from military production? Or was he, in fact, 
articulating a general worry within senior military cir- 
cles that without reforms and increased labor disci- 
pline in the overall economy, the military sector would 
also suffer? The last interpretation seems the most 
compelling as one looks more closely into the struc- 
ture of the system. Marshal Ogarkov and the Minister 
of Defense, Marshal Ustinov, must be as concerned 
as other senior leaders about problems in the econ- 
omy as a whole. Unless institutional reforms are 
proposed that include the breakup of the Military In- 
dustrial Commission and the Ministry of Defense’s ap- 
paratus of “military representatives” throughout the 
industrial and the research-and-development sectors, 
the defense budget is not likely to suffer in ways that 
military leaders would oppose. Discussions of eco- 
nomic reform to date have not suggested any such 
radical change; rather, they have been directed to- 
ward getting the present system to produce more effi- 
ciently. Ustinov and Ogarkov surely would desire that 


kind of change, and they might even support Politburo 


decisions that trade off present military production for 
greater future production. There are precedents for 
such support by the top military in the 1920's, the late 
1940's, and possibly in the late 1950’s.°*° 

The new intelligentsia has been seen by many 
Western observers as a source of change. Most often 
this anticipation takes the form of discussions about 
“generational change,” that is, how younger age co- 
horts, as their members move into positions of power, 


22N. Ogarkov, “Defending Peaceful Endeavor,’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, 
July 1981, pp. 80-91. 

33), B. Berkhin, Voyennaya reforma v SSSR, 1924-26 (Military Reform in the 
USSR, 1924-26), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1958, pp. 46-47, details the rationale of the 
dramatic demobilization of the Red Army in 1921-23: to redirect resources toward 
technical modernization for a future larger force. Matthew A. Evangelista, ‘‘Stalin’s 
Postwar Army Reappraised,” /nternationa/ Security, Winter 1982-83, pp. 110-138, 
discusses the extent of Soviet demobilization in 1947-48. Oleg Penkovskiy, The 
Penkovskiy Papers, Garden City, NJ, Doubleday, 1965, pp. 234-43, gives some 
insight into Knrushchev’s manpower reductions in the late 1950's, which, it can be 
inferred, were aimed at cost reductions and higher technical competence in the 
officer corps. 
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will alter Soviet policy.** Analysts who place emphasis 
on this source of change tend to expect it to have a 
liberalizing effect on both domestic policy and Soviet 
relations with the West. Jerry Hough, for example, ex- 
pects that generational change will have a moderating 
effect on Soviet foreign policy—although it will cer- 
tainly not usher in ‘“‘a period of bliss in Russian- 
American relations” —and will be conducive to signifi- 
cant economic reform on the domestic front. The 
better-educated younger intelligentsia, particularly in 
the foreign policy establishment, is not, in Hough’s 
view, as ideological and tough-minded regarding East- 
West competition as the older generation.*® 

Quite a different interpretation can be placed on the 
apparent growing sophistication of the younger gener- 
ation in foreign affairs. John Lenczowski, for example, 
finds the younger Soviet analysts of Western affairs 
much abler in understanding and exploiting Western 
political groups and governments. He finds not so 
much a decline in the role of Marxism-Leninism as a 
greater sophistication in the use of its categories for 
analysis of the “international class struggle.’’°* While 
Hough is encouraged by the pro-détente attitudes he 
finds among younger Soviet analysts, Lenczowski as- 
sesses détente as a major Soviet gain in the East-West 
competition achieved in part thanks to the more so- 
phisticated insights brought to Soviet policymaking by 
these younger analysts. 

The attempt to anticipate Soviet policy as a function 
of a generational change is likely to fail. Generations 
do not make policy. A few individuals in the Soviet 
system make policy, and even their staffs, although 
quite large in number, may not be a representative 
sample of their own generation. Moreover, because of 
the authoritarian character of the Soviet regime and 
the lack of competitive interest-articulation by social 
groups, generational change is less likely to have a di- 
rect effect on Soviet policymaking than it has in West- 
ern liberal democracies. “Generation” is a useful cat- 
egory for sociological analysis, but for political analysis 
its utility is distinctly limited. 

How are we to deal analytically with the new Soviet 
intelligentsia? No one disputes that it is different from 
the older generation of educated elites. Better educa- 
tion, greater exposure to Western influences, less 
sharp memories of the Stalinist period, a larger pro- 
portion growing up in an urban environment, less ide- 
alism about the official ideology—these and other fac- 
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**See, e.g., Bialer, loc. cit. 

**Jerry Hough, Soviet Leadership in Transition, Washington, DC. The Brookings 
Institution, 1980, pp. 127-30, 144 ff. 

**John Lenczowski, Soviet Perceptions of U.S. Foreign Policy, \thaca, NY, Cornell 
University Press, 1982. 
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tors undoubtedly are causing significant differences 
between “fathers” and “sons” in the Soviet intelligen- 


tsia. Hough suggests that reform on the domestic | 


front—and specifically of the economy—‘‘would tend 
to benefit the most skilled and the best educated.... 


Since they have every incentive to think of reasons | 


why reform would serve the interests of others and of 
the economy as a whole, it is difficult to believe that 
they will not do so. The combination of a demographic 
problem and an energy crisis will provide them with a 
golden opportunity to make the case for greater effi- 
ciency.”°” This line of reasoning may well occur to 
many of the new Soviet intelligentsia. Yet, for reasons 
we Shall offer below, such reform is unlikely to occur, 
notwithstanding the ‘“‘golden opportunity.” 

How will the intelligentsia react to frustration and 
disappointment? This is the critical factor that the 
leadership must face, and it is the crux of the kind of 
change that the new generation will bring to the sys- 
tem. While no one knows how they will react, we are 
not without historical parallels to stimulate our think- 
ing about the possibilities. Throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, the autocracy frustrated the intelligentsia by re- 
jecting reform or by failing to carry through when 
reform was introduced. In the last several decades of 
the empire, the intelligentsia had more institutional 
bases for pursuing reform than is now the case in the 
USSR or is likely to be the case in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Nonetheless, it did not unite behind enlightened 
reform. Rather, the intelligentsia tended to polarize 
into radical wings. The left wing turned to revolution- 
ary activity. The right wing became more reactionary 
in defense of autocracy. Nothing as dramatic as the 
Great Reforms of the 1860's is really to be expected in 
the 1980's, and even that kind of progress left the 
19th-century intelligentsia in despair. Are not the con- 
ditions for polarization even greater in the 1980's? 

More than a little evidence is available to suggest 
exactly such a social development in the USSR. The 
dissident movement reflects the anti-regime wing of 
the new Soviet intelligentsia,2® while Lenczowski’s 
analysis of the younger generation of Marxist-Leninist 
foreign policy analysts identifies the pro-regime wing. 
Its members have been described by many émigrés. 
The younger KGB personnel show remarkable sophis- 
tication in dealing with dissidents. Soviet diplomatic 
officials abroad today are a much more sophisticated 
and no less uncompromising generation of operatives 


°’Hough, op. cit., p. 138. 

°*See also Rudolf L. Tékes, Ed., Dissent in the USSR, Baltimore, MD, The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1975, p. 11, for an ideological spectrum of Soviet 
dissident views. 


for the regime than were their Stalinist predecessors. 
One can also detect a new confidence and assertive 
arrogance in the younger officials, as well as a deep 
cynicism that is perhaps more vicious than that of im- 
perial officials and secret police. 

There is little middle ground for the younger in- 
telligentsia. Either they choose the highly principled 
path of the dissident movement and sacrifice all hope 
of the comforts of modern society or they submit to 
the morally debasing standards of success and up- 
ward mobility within the Soviet system. Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn traces the psychological trauma of Novyy 
mir editor Aleksandr Tvardovskiy as he sought to find 
a middie ground. In the end, Tvardovskiy failed.°9 
Where this polarization will eventually lead is difficult 
to anticipate, but it certainly does not augur well for 
reform. Instead, at least for a decade or so, it would 
seem to encourage a heightened struggle between the 
regime and its loyalists on the one hand and periodi- 
cally emerging dissident groups on the other. In any 
event, the appearance of a better-educated intelli- 
gentsia is an important factor of change within the 
system, one which the regime is already devising new 
means of managing. 

It is important to remember that the military intelli- 
gentsia is not immune to the general social and politi- 
cal dilemmas that confront the Soviet intelligentsia as 
a whole. The imperatives of modern military technolo- 
gy have led to a dramatic growth in the system of offi- 
cer education, not just in size but also in sophistica- 
tion.*° Officers probably feel sufficiently secure 
personally to explore unorthodox ideas more readily 
than many of their civilian contemporaries. The Riga 
naval officers’ group of dissidents and Major General 
Petro Grigorenko provide examples, albeit small in 
number.*' While most officers are likely to tilt to the 
pro-regime wing of the intelligentsia, some of them are 
likely to join the anti-regime wing. It seems most un- 
likely, however, that this polarization will affect the 
policy orientation of the senior military leadership. 
Rather, the anti-regime elements will be expelled from 
the military as they are discovered, and will lend their 
Support—those who have the courage—to dissident 
groups in the civilian sector, provided such groups 
continue to exist either openly or furtively. 

Much attention has been given to demographic 
change in the USSR. The expanding Central Asian 
ethnic groups stand in contrast to the slower-growing 


2*The Oak and the Calf, New York, NY, Harper & Row, 1975. 

“See William E. Odom, “The ‘Militarization’ of Soviet Society,”’ Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1976, pp. 34-51. 

“‘Peter Reddaway, ED., Uncensored Russia, London, Jonathan Cape, 1972, 
pp. 127 ff, 171 ff. 
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Aleksandr Tvardovskiy, former editor of Novyy mir. 
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Slavic ethnic groups. Employment opportunities are 
greater in the Slavic area, leading some analysts to 
anticipate migrations from Central Asia into the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR. Such a migration, however, 
has not occurred at a dramatic level; it is also possible 
to infer that hidden unemployment exists in the large 
industrial centers.*? It does not seem, therefore, that 
labor migration would necessarily help the Soviet 
economy. Demography may eventually have a signifi- 
cant impact on Soviet politics, but we are not likely to 
see this in the 1980’s. It is not likely to have much of 
an impact on Soviet military manpower policy.*? In 
fact, the trained reserve manpower pool is sufficiently 
large for the baby booms and busts to be absorbed 
without a noticeable effect on force levels or change in 


“2Murray Feshbach, ‘Soviet Dynamics in the USSR,” paper presented at the 
conference, “The Soviet Union in the 1980's,"’ January 14, 1983, Washington, DC, 
sponsored by the US Information Agency, with the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown University, and the Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies, Woodrow Wilson Center for Advanced International Studies. 

“3See Ellen Jones, ‘Manning the Soviet Military,”’ /nternationa/ Security, No. 7, 
Summer 1982, pp. 105-31. 
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military-service policy. Demography may have some 
effect on policies toward minority nationalities and on 
regional party politics, but it does not promise to be a 
large factor in Soviet political development in the 
Andropov period, and perhaps not even during the 
rule of his Successor. 

Alcoholism and a high male death rate have been 
cited by Vladimir Trem! as significant factors in Soviet 
demography.** They definitely indicate social and 
moral fatigue resulting from low Soviet living stand- 
ards and impose a resource constraint on the Politbu- 
ro, but are not likely to cause a policy crisis. 

Nationalism ought not to be discounted as a factor 
for change. Although anti-Russification sentiment is 
strong in many of the national minority regions, the 
centrifugal political forces it generates are not likely to 
create a major crisis of legitimacy for the USSR. (Such 
a crisis could, however, occur if a war or some similar 
shock revealed Moscow’s instruments of control to be 
weak.) A more significant effect of nationalism is in in- 
stances where it underpins and reinforces deviant be- 
havior, such as corruption and bribery. Konstantin 
Simis’s account of Mzhavanadze’s Georgian circle of 
corruption is a case in point.*® Ethnic and clan ties 
provided the social structure for cooperative efforts in 
corruption and proved surprisingly resilient against 
party, police, and KGB instruments of control; they 
were even able to gain a grip on Mzhavanadze, a Po- 
litburo candidate member. This form of active ethnic 
and national sentiment is probably more difficult for 
the regime to suppress than the separatist sentiments 
and overt hostility to Russification found in the Baltic 
republics. 

There is a tendency to overlook religion as a factor 
for change and resistance to Soviet authority. Sectari- 
an activities can, of course, be lumped together under 
the general category of the dissident movement, but 
they appeal to quite different and broader social stra- 
ta. The dissident ‘democratic movement” was com- 
posed almost wholly of the intelligentsia. Baptist sects 
recruit from much less sophisticated social circles. 
The Orthodox Church also plays a highly complex role, 
dissident in some regards, more ambiguous in others, 
especially in its implicit support of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy through its external relations bureau. It attracts a 
large number of people from the ranks of the intelli- 
gentsia, and not just from those tending toward anti- 
regime sentiments. A strain of neo-Slavophilism, 
Supportive of the Russian church as well as the re- 
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gime, has been alleged to exist and to find sympathy 
among the military and the KGB.*® To be sure, some 
of the intelligentsia find in Orthodoxy an alternative to 
the official ideology, a source of cultural and historical 
roots, and a haven for “internal immigration.”’ While 
religion poses no serious threat to the regime’s con- 
trol, it does create a nuisance politically and 
ideologically. The impressionistic view one gains in 


the Soviet Union is that religion has grown both in its | 


social and spiritual attraction as well as in institutional 
size. We may well misjudge both the degree and na- 
ture of religious influence. If it is true that Moscow in- 
spired the attempt on the Pope’s life, that act reflects 
the deep concern the leadership feels about the politi- 
cal strength of the Polish Catholic Church and prob- 
ably about Catholics in the Soviet Union. And, of 
course, Muslim groups have a model in Iran that does 


not comfort Moscow, even if an lranian-style upheaval | 


is most unlikely in Central Asia or the Caucasus. 

Finally, ideology is thought by many to be changing, 
that is, declining in influence. Measuring such change 
is difficult, and most judgments about its decline are 
based on impressionistic observations. Whatever the 
case, the language of the Soviet press shows no lack 
of adherence to the traditional ideological norms. Nor 
has the time devoted to ideological training in Soviet 
institutions decreased. 

Two realities should be kept in mind before pro- 
nouncing Marxism-Leninism dead. First, a multi- 
national empire like the Soviet Union requires a legiti- 
macy principle for maintaining its rule over 
non-Russian peoples in an age when nationalism is 
the most prevalent legitimacy principle in the world. 
Marxist-Leninist “internationalism” provides such a 
theory. Also critically important for Moscow’s power is 
the Marxist-Leninist view of property. State control of 
property is the cornerstone of the entire edifice of eco- 
nomic and police instrumentalities. It is difficult to im- 
agine even a marginal retreat from the basic tenets of 
the official ideology in light of these considerations of 
its positive role for Soviet power. 

Second, Marxism-Leninism offers a sophisticated 
set of categories and assumptions for political analy- 
sis. The same Soviet citizen who confides in private 
that he is not really a Marxist-Leninist will proceed to 
discuss international affairs and domestic politics of 
other countries in Marxist-Leninist categories, appar- 
ently having internalized them so fully that he does 


not recognize them for what they are. Many Soviet of-. 


ficials clearly believe that Marxist-Leninist categories 


“*Hedrick Smith, The Russians, New York, NY, Quadrangle, 1976, pp. 429-30: 
Robert G. Kaiser, Russia, New York, NY, Atheneum, 1976, pp. 166-63. 
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Patriarch Pimen of Moscow and All-Russia celebrates Easter on April 6, 1980 at Moscow’s Bogoyavilenskly 
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are superior tools of analysis, which provide them with 
a clear advantage in strategic thinking. Thus, it is too 
soon to accept the view that the ideology is dead. On 
the contrary, it may not be dying but rather becoming 
more fully internalized in Soviet society. 


Andropov’s Options 


Given the heritage of Brezhnevism and the objective 
factors of change and continuity, what can Andropov 
do? What must he do? These questions have received 
no little speculation in the West in recent years, even 
before Andropov assumed power. The natural tenden- 
cy has been to focus on the backlog of problems, pri- 
marily economic but also social, and to anticipate sig- 
nificant change. Hough has taken a view shared by 
many that the post-Brezhnev period presents an op- 
portunity for marked improvements, not exactly for a 
“Prague Spring” but at least for a pragmatic assess- 
ment and exploitation of opportunities by a new 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


leader.*” Trimming back foreign adventures and de- 
vising solutions to discrete domestic problems, includ- 
ing cutbacks in the military sector in favor of the civil- 
ian sector, seem to be what Hough anticipates. Bialer 
gives even more emphasis to the enormity of the prob- 
lems facing the Politburo in the 1980’s.*® While he 
does not fully share Hough’s optimism, he sees the re- 
gime at a crossroads. To solve many of the domestic 
problems, he believes, some factions will press for a 
reduction in the military sector and for continued ac- 
cess to Western economies for credits, technology, 
and trade. Yet he does not rule out a continued mili- 
tary buildup and an assertive foreign policy. Bialer’s 
strong implication is that significant change in Soviet 
politics is bound to occur, although he does not ven- 
ture to predict its direction. 

Andropov’s ascendancy, however, has not encour- 
aged us to expect the leadership to make a clear 
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choice between the horns of the many dilemmas. It 
has not weakened the Defense Council and military- 
industrial complex as a contending regional party 
leader might have done in the succession struggle. 
Nor has it necessarily signaled a larger military role, 
as is occasionally suggested. Rather, it means that the 
Brezhnev policymaking system is still intact. 

But are the growing problems and forces of change 
so great that they will soon break up this system? In 
other words, are the dilemmas so urgent that funda- 
mental choices cannot be avoided? Or can Brezh- 
nevism be sustained for another decade? 

The dissident intelligentsia, demographic factors, 
nationalism, and religion create centrifugal pressures 
on the regime, but neither singly nor in the aggregate 
will these pressures prove unmanageable in the com- 
ing decade. A major shock to the regime, such as a 
war, might give these forces such vent that they could 
become critical for political stability; but short of such 
a crisis, they have almost no chance of causing major 
changes. 

They cannot, however, be ignored by the regime. 
They present serious problems and challenges. Co- 
optation of some of these forces has long been a re- 
gime practice, but only if the price was not too high.*° 
Coupled with this tactic is repression. As these forces 
pose more serious problems for the regime, is 
Andropov likely to abandon the traditional two-tactic 
policy? Will he merely shift the mix toward more re- 
pression as co-optation proves less effective? Does he 
have an alternative? Genuine concessions to these 
forces could endanger the system. Is he willing to risk 
that? Could he bring off an evolutionary systemic 
change? These forces, if given full expression, are 
more likely to fragment the system than to take the 
gradualist road of liberal change. We are compelled, 
therefore, to expect that Andropov, as well as 
Andropov’s successor, will continue the traditional 
policy, merely devising new variations on it. 

Next, consider ideology. As a source of idealistic 
fervor, it offers little to the regime. But in a number of 
other ways its retention remains imperative. There is 
every reason for Andropov to cling to it. The ideologic- 
al factor, therefore, works for continuity and against 
change. It tends to blur the sharp dilemmas Bialer de- 
scribes, or at least it gives them a unique perspective 
in Politburo eyes. 

Finally, let us consider the economy, including the 
military sector. Are the economic problems so critical 
that they demand dramatic changes in policy? Or can 
the symptoms be treated for another decade while the 
disease is allowed to persist? In fact, the Soviet 
economy continues to grow, although at a declining 
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rate. If a real decline—negative growth—occurred, 
would that bring the regime to dramatic, perhaps sys- 
temic, change? It certainly would create enormous do- 
mestic political pressures, but what would be the al- 
ternative to persevering with the present system? Most 
Western economic analysts agree that a significant re- 
laxation of central control over resource allocations 
and prices would carry erormous political risks for the 
regime. Could the Politburo return to some form of. 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy, letting the agricultural 
sector de-collectivize and allowing small private enter- 
prises to develop in the consumer goods sector? Con- 
ceivably that would not topple the regime in the short 
run, but what dilemmas of power would follow a few 
years later? Another “scissors crisis,” as in 1922-23, 
when the peasants refused to supply products to the 
urban areas?°° Would not the frightened party elite 
look for another Stalin to reassert central control? 
Would the West provide a manifold Marshall Plan to 
rescue the Politburo from its crisis of decentralization? 
Could the party’s legitimacy survive such a dramatic 
turn of events? 

These possibilities would not appeal to Andropov. 
Nor is it easy to imagine a post-Andropov leadership 
willing to confront them. A major step in the direction 
of treating the fundamental ills of the economy would 
be a step down a very slippery slope. The next step 
would be difficult to avoid, yet returning up the slope 
could cause complete loss of footing. Any Politburo 
will struggle to avoid that course even if it means a 
lengthy period of economic stagnation and a return to 
more repressive measures against poor labor disci- 
pline, bribery, corruption, and other disorders in the 
system. Andropov’s early moves against corruption, of 
course, are precisely what should have been ex- 
pected. The next gambit may be the appearance of 
“reform,” that is, organizational change in the eco- 
nomic apparatus based on new ideas about how to 
make the old system work. Some shifts in economic 
policy and organization may provide a moderate arrest 
of certain economic disorders. Recent investment em- 
phasis on energy and transportation may reduce bot- 
tlenecks sufficiently to sustain overall growth, even if 
only at a declining rate. Measures of this sort may 
continue for several years before their ultimate failure 
is demonstrated beyond dispute. In a word, crisis is 
not as imminent as has sometimes been anticipated. 

Agriculture may be an exception. Failure to meet in- 
dustrial growth plans would not have the immediate 


“*See Amalrik, op. cit., for an account of the KGB effort to co-opt him that lasted 
until his final days in the USSR. 
*°Dobbs, op. cit., pp. 149-76. 
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social consequences that a crop failure would. The 
seriousness of the agricultural failures is indicated by 
Soviet willingness to continue to import large quanti- 
ties of grain even though Soviet hard-currency re- 
serves are declining. Among reform efforts, we should 
expect the greatest emphasis in agriculture. 

The Soviet military-industrial complex cannot re- 
main unaffected by the overall economic situation. 
But can it, as is frequently suggested, provide a 
source of relief for other ailing sectors? The answer is 
some but not much. Unfortunately, economists have 
not explored extensively the relationship between de- 
fense spending and overall economic performance, 
not just in the USSR but elsewhere as well. The ab- 
sence of such scholarly work leaves not only pundits 
but also many Western specialists on the Soviet Union 
leaning toward assumptions that what goes to defense 
is a loss to the rest of the economy; that defense 
spending is an unambiguous ‘‘burden”’; and that 
changing the mix of ‘guns and butter” is a simple and 
easy policy choice. Yet, while examples can be found 
of polities where large defense spending correlates 
with slower economic growth, examples of the contra- 
ry correlation can also be found. Most of the history of 
the Soviet economy presents a case of rapid economic 
growth coupled with large military spending. In the 
last two decades, military spending has increased 
while growth has slowed, but it is not at all clear that 
the military sector is the major cause of the decline. It 
is a contributing cause, however, if one assumes that 
the centrally planned economic system is essential for 
the military sector. Such an assumption is compelling. 
The military product is clearly the preferred choice of 
the planners. And it is doubtful that military growth 
could have been sustained at its historical rate had 
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the preferences of Soviet consumers determined re- 
source allocations. 

Here we have a bit of a puzzle. Why should we ar- 
gue that Soviet defense spending has been a “bur- 
den” if planners prefer it? Is not the Soviet military 
buildup a real measure of Soviet economic success? 
Could one not argue with equal cogency that social 
costs (environmental, health, etc.) of some sectors of 
American industry are a “burden’? Of course, but 
would it follow that the output of those sectors should 
be considered a “burden” to the gross national prod- 
uct? Certainly not. To understand how the Politburo 
looks at the Soviet defense “burden,’’ we must keep 
this analogy in mind. As long as consumers in the 
United States desire the products of the socially costly 
industries, these industries are likely to survive. To be 
Sure, interest groups could bring political pressure to 
bear to reduce those social costs. They would try to 
make the industries pay for ‘‘clean up” or reduction of 
the social costs. Does not the same thing hold for the 
Soviet guns and butter relationship? 

In part it does, but only in part. First, the Soviet Un- 
ion does not have—as does the West—institutions for 
interest articulation that could make the military pay 
for social costs. Planners can assert their preferences 
until things become quite bad for the remainder of the 
economy. Among the elite, those most likely to press 
the planners for a corrective action are the Defense 
Council members and military leaders in a position to 
recognize the danger to future military power arising 
from too much present neglect of the social costs. 
Even then, it is not easy in the short run to shift suffi- 
cient resources from the military sector to solve prob- 
lems in another sector. To. be sure, there are excep- 
tions. Some military industries could shift production 
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to civilian goods. Tank factories could begin produc- 
ing more tractors on fairly short notice. When the size 
and character of Soviet economic problems are con- 
sidered, however, it is clear that such redirection of 
production capacity would ameliorate only a few of the, 
problems. For example, radar factories might produce 
more TV sets, but that would do very little for critical 
problems of labor discipline and factor productivity in 
the civilian sector. 

Second, military factories are apparently more mod- 
ern and efficient than other factories. Does it make 
sense to shift large amounts of capital from the effi- 
cient to the inefficient sectors? That would be a bit like 
selling stocks that are rising in price, to buy ailing 
stocks in order to force up their price. The analogy is 
not perfect, but it may reveal something about the di- 
lemmas faced by Soviet planners in making capital 
allocations. 


We can probably expect some shifts of the produc- 
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tion mix in the military sector, but such shifts promise 
only modest relief for the overall economy. A large 
shift of industrial infrastructure could not take place 
overnight. It would require years. And, it would not 
necessarily solve many of the structural problems of 
the economy. We can also expect that senior military 
leaders will accept minor shifts, perhaps even large 
cuts in equipment production. They will do so willingly 
if they see it as the necessary price for the long-term 
health of the system that has given them the forces 
they now have. 

On balance, these factors seem less likely to beget 
major policy changes than to elicit a series of efforts to 
hold the line in defense of the basic system. In other 
words, the incentives are strong for Andropov to try to 
muddle through. Whether he sticks to a ‘“muddle- 
through” policy, or tries significant initiatives to miti- 
gate or reverse some of the adverse trends within the 
system, one problem cannot be easily avoided: the 


ce 


declining vitality and responsiveness of the party 
apparatus. 

There are signs that Andropov understands this and 
intends to deal aggressively with entrenched 
bureaucrats—party and non-party. Anticorruption 
campaigns clearly have the aim of restoring greater 
administrative efficacy in the state and party appara- 
tus. If they are to achieve notable results, they will 
have to be sweeping and sustained, and they will cre- 
ate resistance in many party circles. Should they 
prove ineffective and half-hearted, then ‘‘Brezh- 
nevism”’ will persist under Andropov. Yet, to allow it to 
persist indefinitely is to risk eventually greater dangers 


| for the system—dangers of a kind that developed for 
| the Polish party. 


In Poland, when the party proved no longer able to 
defeat dissident activity or keep it from large-scale or- 


| ganizational expression, the military had to supply the 


civilian sector with cadres, that is, with personnel re- 
sponsive to central party direction. In other words, the 
Polish leadership turned to its last remaining source 
of reliable party workers: the officer corps and the po- 
lice. It remains to be seen if this policy can rebuild a 
more effective Polish party apparatus. 

The Soviet Union does not yet appear to be near the 
point where such a dramatic move is required. Still, 
the comparison is instructive in that it tends to sharp- 
en our appreciation of what Andropov is up against. 
Stalin relied on blood purges to deal with problems of 
“localism,” “careerism,” and “drift” in party work. 
Khrushchev promised the party ranks no more blood 
purges, but he tried to develop a surrogate through re- 
organizations and formal requirements for frequent 
turnover of party and state cadres. Brezhnev was will- 
ing to spare the party apparatus even such bloodless 
purges. Thus, the lower and middle ranks of the party 
have achieved considerable success in limiting “true 
Leninist norms” of ‘democratic centralism’’—the 
principle that made the Bolsheviks a powerful instru- 
ment of control and dictatorial policy execution. 

Western analysts, by taking the ‘group approach” 
to Soviet politics in order to explain the post-Stalin dif- 
fusion of power, have tended to miss its key dynamic 
feature. Conflict is less severe between institutions 
and incipient groups than it is between higher and 
lower strata in the hierarchical Soviet system. In the 
early years of the regime, the narrow top stratum held 
the initiative. In the Brezhnev years, the middle and 
lower strata gained significant ground against the 
party center.®’ The greatest change in Soviet politics 
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*'William E. Odom, The Soviet Volunteers, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1973, pp. 264-328. 
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has come from this loss of control by the party’s Sec- 
retariat. It can appoint whom it chooses to 
nomenklatura posts, but soon small face-to-face 
cliques or “family circles,’’ as the Soviet press calls 
them, develop to get around the impossible output 
goals demanded by party direction. These cliques do 
not aggregate into “groups” in the Western political 
sense; rather, they thrive within the hierarchical bu- 
reaucratic system, reinforcing it. 

If Andropov (or his successor) fails to restore party 
discipline, will he eventually be forced—as were the 
Poles—to turn to the military and the KGB? We can- 
not rule out this possibility, although it does not look 
imminent. If this did occur, it would not be a military 
takeover in the sense usually meant by a coup. In- 
Stead it would be, as in Poland, a shift of party cadres 
within the system. If this did not lead to an effective 
purge and rebuilding of the party in a short time, the 
effects on the military would be severe. The officer 
corps has a momentous task in simply managing a 
large and modern military establishment. It does not 
have cadres to spare. And how long would it be before 
the officers were trapped in the same “family circles” 
that they had been sent to eradicate from the party 
apparatus? This dilemma is so sharp and unpleasant 
for any Soviet leader that it is difficult to believe he 
would not use neo-Stalinist methods on the party ap- 
paratus before such a crisis arose. 

In any event, the central focus for Soviet domestic 
policy has to be the party cadre problem, that is, the 
lack of cadre responsiveness to the party center. In 
the short run, a crisis can be avoided. Andropov can 
try and fail to reassert effective discipline for a num- 
ber of years. So can his successor. Yet, unless dealt 
with, the problem will remain a threat to the very sta- 
bility of the system. 

If that is the outlook for Soviet domestic policy, what 
must Andropov do in foreign policy? The brief answer 
is “more of the same,” that is, continue Brezhnev's 
foreign policy ‘‘mobilism.” Can Andropov do this? 
Does not domestic stagnation place a drag on Soviet 
foreign policy? Will not concern with sorting out do- 
mestic problems cause the Andropov regime to look 
for ways to cut back on foreign policy commitments, 
to reduce costly and dangerous ventures abroad in or- 
der to make resources available for dealing with do- 
mestic bottlenecks? It is not clear that cutting foreign 
commitments would create resources that would alle- 
viate some of the domestic resource problems. The 
sale of Soviet arms, for example, generates hard- 
currency earnings that would be lost if some commit- 
ments were reduced. The fungibility of other foreign 
policy resources may also not be great. Could hun- 
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dreds and thousands of military advisers and KGB op- 
eratives be easily shifted to industrial problem-solving 
on the domestic front? The key point here is that there 
is no way to establish a predictable causal relationship 
between Moscow’s situation at home and its degree of 
assertiveness abroad.** To the extent one were to es- 
tablish a correlation between the two from Russian 
and Soviet history, the data are likely to favor the 
proposition that internal weakness correlates with ex- 
ternal assertiveness. 

Andropov’s views on foreign policy are probably driven 
less by domestic concerns than by the changing dy- 
namics of Soviet détente policy. That policy should be 


*2In a larger sense we can establish connections between historically rooted 
domestic structural dynamics in the USSR and the likelihood of the USSR becoming 
a nonassertive status quo power. | have outlined the dynamics elsewhere and 
conclude that without fundamental structural change, the USSR cannot become a 
Status quo power. See ‘Whither the Soviet Union?” Washington Quarterly, No. 4, 
Spring 1981. It is another question to determine at specific times whether domestic 
difficulties will temporarily reduce assertiveness in Soviet foreign policy behavior. 
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put in the larger context of the long-standing Soviet 
concept of “peaceful coexistence,” which had its ori- 
gins in the early 1920's. Finding himself clearly with- 
out the power to precipitate a revolution in Western 
Europe—where he had expected it—Lenin designed 
a new Strategy. In dealing with the advanced industrial 
States, he would seek correct state-to-state relations, 
trade and aid, and construction of a Soviet industrial 
base. Stalin, of course, gave this policy the label of 
“socialism in one country.” But peaceful coexistence 
had another component that is sometimes forgotten: 
continued revolutionary struggle in what is now called 
the Third World and what Lenin called the ‘weak link’’ 
n “imperialism, the highest stage of capitalism.” That 
policy was pursued in various forms until the start of 
World War Il. 

By the mid-1950’s, Moscow returned to the original 
thrust of the “peaceful coexistence” policy, although 
initially this policy excluded West Germany. Only after 
the Czech crisis of 1968 and the coming to power of 
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the SPD in Bonn was Moscow able to reestablish the 
former broad-based approach to ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence” in Europe. Furthermore, the United States was 
drawn in as well. For a decade this alternative form of 


| the “international class struggle” (the official defini- 


tion of “peaceful coexistence’) yielded considerable 
benefits to the USSR. The disenchantment in the 
United States, however, and the debt problems in East 
Europe have raised serious questions as to whether 


| the policy can continue to bring Moscow the profits 


necessary to make it worthwhile. 

To date there is no significant evidence of a funda- 
mental Soviet review of the current form of ‘peaceful 
coexistence.” Andropov is pursuing, although some- 
what more aggressively, the Brezhnev policy of trying 


‘| to split Europe from the United States. The German 
‘| elections of 1983, bringing a Christian Democratic 


Union/Christian Social Union coalition to power, were 
a setback; but the deployment of Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) in Europe has not yet been ac- 
complished and, to all appearances, Andropov will do 
what he can to prevent or delay it. If the missiles are 
deployed, then the Politburo might well begin a basic 
review. The inclination to do so will be all the greater if 
economic interaction with the West is stymied or de- 
clining, due either to Western trade policies or Soviet 
lack of credits. The outcome of a basic review of strat- 
egy would not be apparent for several months, or even 
a year or two. 

What could it yield? Continuation of détente is not to 
be discounted. Although détente’s “high-yield” years 
may be past, severe tensions in central Europe would 
not offer greater yields and modest economic gains at 
the present level of trade are not to be lightly thrown 
away. In the Third World, there are no good reasons 
for Moscow to draw back, except here and there for 
tactical purposes. The re-arming of Syria and the 
greater Soviet military involvement there indicate a 
willingness to run quite high risks of an East-West 
confrontation. The lraq-lran war grinds on, supplied 
largely by the USSR and its surrogates, creating what 


Moscow may see as long-term “‘progressive develop- 
ments” in Iraq and especially in lran—the real stra- 
tegic prize. 

In Central America, the Soviets and Cubans seem 
committed to exploiting the large opening created by 
the Sandinist victory in Nicaragua. The danger in 
these two regions—the Middle East and Central 
America—is that Soviet success might create a back- 
lash in the United States and a policy consensus that 
Soviet power projection is indeed endangering the 
Western international order. Thus far, however, 
Moscow has been able to prevent that, in part by 
working hard to keep the nuclear weapon and arms 
control issues at the center of public attention. 

On the whole, the Brezhnev variant of “peaceful co- 
existence” still has much to offer, and its tactical and 
Strategic “mobilism” probably will retain its appeal for 
Andropov. It has been an offensive strategy, and its 
gambits are still far from played out. The odds, there- 
fore, seem to be on the side of a continuation of this 
policy, with many tactical shifts and changes as differ- 
ent situations require. The major worry Andropov 
must have is the possibility of a reemergence (in the 
United States in particular, but also in Europe) of a 
broad-based public and media reaction against Soviet 
policy. If the attentive public and the media became 
convinced that assertive projection of Soviet power, 
rather than the nuclear issue, is the most pressing 
danger to peace and stability, then NATO might well 
be able to offset some of the Soviet conventional mili- 
tary advantage, and the United States would probably 
allocate much larger resources to competition with the 
Soviet Union in the Third World. That indeed would 
prompt a fundamental review of foreign policy in the 
Kremlin. 

In sum, the prospects for the post-Brezhnev era 
seem to be sound and fury about domestic reform ac- 
companied by little actual change. In external policy, 
we can expect threats to end détente while Moscow 
hangs on to its economic access to the industrial West 
and competes more aggressively in the Third World. 
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Europe in Soviet Eyes 


by Adam Ulam 

Soviet analyst might well view the recent histo- 
A ry of Western Europe as something of a para- 

dox. Although the Marshall Plan led to a gen- 
eration of unprecedented economic prosperity, that 
very prosperity made the individual European states 
lose sight of one of the main premises of the Plan: the 
need for political integration of the West. Indeed, the 
momentum for European political integration seems to 
have spent itself by the mid-1960’s. Those nations 
that not so long ago dominated the world stage appar- 
ently abandoned any ambition to play—either collec- 
tively or singly—a role analogous to that of the United 
States or the Soviet Union. As a result, for all of the 
enormous agglomeration of industrial and potential 
military strength that Europe represents, few would 
doubt that the security of the continent depends more 
on decisions made in Moscow and Washington than 
on those made in Paris or Bonn. 

Reasons why this paradoxical situation has been al- 
lowed to develop are not merely of historical interest. 
The West's past attitudes and policies concerning the 
defense of Europe have left their imprint on the Sovi- 
ets’ mind, and they will continue to influence the 
Kremlin’s own strategy and tactics in dealing with 
Western Europe. This essay examines these Soviet 
perceptions—in particular, as they reflect the interac- 
Sh tel aed Bae ke 8 
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tion of different attitudes that make up the mindset of 
Soviet leaders—and offers a brief overview of some of 
the key factors that may affect future Soviet policy- 
making vis-a-vis Western Europe. 


Soviet Leaders’ Split Personality 


The Kremlin’s view of the West has in the main 
been formed by its fairly realistic reading of the history 
and politics of the United States and Western Europe 
since World War II. Insofar as the influence of this in- 
terpretation on actual Soviet policies is concerned, 
Western observers must eschew attempts to divide 
Soviet policymakers into hawks or doves or to divine 
who represents the “hard” or “soft” factions among 
them. It is natural to assume—and on some past oc- 
casions there has been considerable, if circumstan- 
tial, evidence to substantiate such a view—that there 
are within the Politburo and its affiliate decision- 
making bodies real differences of opinion when it 
comes to foreign policy. Such differences, however, 
are usually expressed not through permanent group- 
ings or factions, but in the fluctuation between two 
main attitudes present in the mind of the leadership 
as a whole. 

One such attitude might be compared to that of the 
rentier—a view that the Soviet Union ought to be pa- 
tient and prudent in its foreign policies and continue 
to collect the dividends of its past successes and cur- 
rent strength, on the one hand, and of the West’s past 
mistakes and current afflictions on the other. In the 
38 years since World War II, the West has proved 
unable to stop the steady accretion of Soviet power; it 
is unlikely to do so in the future. Thus there is no rea- 
son for the USSR to pursue policies that may involve 
serious risks of a direct confrontation with the other 
Superpower. 

The other side of the Soviet leaders’ split personality 
might be characterized as that of the speculator. The 
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speculator rejects the rentier’s notion that the imperi- 
alist danger is a thing of the past and that the West, 
through the mere passage of time, is bound to grow 
weaker both in absolute terms and vis-a-vis the USSR. 
According to this argument, it has been the steady 
growth in Soviet military power, and Soviet leaders’ 
occasional if usually feigned readiness to risk nuclear 
confrontation with the United States, that have kept 
the West off balance and prevented it from pursuing 
more forceful attempts to undermine the Soviet bloc. 
The USSR must therefore continue to stress active 
and aggressive exploitation of the weak and vulnera- 
ble spots within the world capitalist system, even at 
the risk of provoking a major clash with the United 
States. The speculator motif thus favors reliance on 
dramatic coups and military power, rather than on 
“the inherent logic of economic and social develop- 
ment,” as the means of enhancing Soviet security and 
power. 

At present, neither attitude seems to be dominant in 
the Kremlin’s councils, but this is perhaps natural giv- 
en the recent shift in leadership. The speculator im- 
pulse among Soviet leaders inclines them to try espe- 
cially hard to create the impression that they stand 
firm and unyielding on their main positions; the rentier 
impulse tends to create an awareness that they may 
have overdone the act of appearing ready to chance a 
nuclear exchange. It is the interplay of these two atti- 
tudes that is likely to continue to govern Soviet poli- 
cies toward the democratic world, with the Kremlin 
alternating between its current “war is hell and we 
know it” line and its former feigned confidence that it 
could sustain and win a nuclear shoot-out. 


Détente and the Defense of Europe 


A major sin of omission in the West’s overall strate- 
gy vis-a-vis the Soviets has been the almost invariably 
bad timing of its policies. When NATO was being 
formed in 1949 it appeared imperative (in fact it was 
not so) that the United States maintain sizable land 
and air forces in Europe. It was widely believed that 
the USSR might at any moment unleash its army 
against the West and that Soviet troops could be at the 
English Channel before the US Strategic Air Command 
could be effectively deployed. NATO’s European 
members, which were then still recovering from the 
effects of World War II, could not possibly be expected 
to match the Soviets man-for-man and tank-for-tank. 
The US military presence in Europe, so the argument 
ran, would serve as a trip wire, activating, in case of a 
Soviet attack, America’s strategic force. Thus, the 
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American servicemen catching a quick meal as they 
man their tanks in a confrontation with Soviet tanks at 
Checkpoint Charlie, an East-West crossing point in 
Berlin. 
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USSR could not hope to make a bid for the conquest 
of Europe without realizing that such action would 
bring nuclear retaliation against its own territory. 

Whatever the soundness of the original prem- 
ise—and it is most doubtful that the Soviet Union, it- 
self recovering from the ravages of war, would have 
attacked Europe had there been no NATO in 
1949—by the 1960's it had lost its validity. By then 
the European members of NATO (which had been 
strengthened in the meantime by the accession of 
West Germany and Italy) should have been in a posi- 
tion, both militarily and economically, to match the 
Warsaw Pact’s conventional forces. Thus there was no 
reason to persist in the assumption that NATO could 
not on its own discourage a Soviet invasion, and that 
the security of Europe against such an attack must 
still be found ultimately in America’s nuclear arsenal. 
Yet no adjustment of the Atlantic Alliance’s strategy 
took place. The United States was preoccupied by the 
Vietnam conflict, and the Europeans had grown used 
to the idea that it was the US nuclear umbrella rather 
than mere troops and tanks that must in the final 
analysis guarantee their security. 

lt was thus a rude awakening for Europeans when 
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they realized that the USSR was catching up with the 
United States in the nuclear arms race. Instead of 
working collectively to strengthen their common de- 
fense, however, the Europeans responded to the new 
situation by adopting a variety of separate ap- 
proaches, including efforts by individual states to 
reach their own accommodation with the Soviet Un- 
ion. As de Gaulle heralded a “Europe from the Chan- 
nel to the Urals,’”’ France proceeded to build its own 
nuclear strike force. Bonn embarked on its Ostpolitik 
policy—thereby formally accepting both the division 
of Germany and Poland’s western borders as set at 
Potsdam—and renounced nuclear pretensions by 
adhering to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. What Stalin 
had not been able to obtain through the Berlin block- 
ade and Khrushchev through his madcap ultimata 
and threats between 1958 and 1962 was now 
achieved at no expense and risk through the Soviets’ 
patient diplomacy of the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

So it is in Western Europe that the USSR has drawn 
the greatest benefits from détente. In the first place, 
the SALT | agreement seriously undermined the Euro- 
peans’ faith in the viability of the US nuclear deterrent 
insofar as their own security was concerned. (And 
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part of France’s strategic nuclear force, 
sixteen M-20 thermonuclear missiles, the submarine began active service in 


SALT Il, though not ratified, has in fact had the same 
effect.) To an expert, the quantitative provisions of 
SALT | did not appear too significant, since the United 
States had the edge over the USSR in nuclear weap- 
ons technology. But the average German could be ex- 
cused for worrying: now that the United States had 
many fewer ICBM’s than the USSR, should Soviet 
tanks roll into Hamburg, would America really stand 
by its obligations and use nuclear weapons against 
the Soviet Union knowing full well what fearful retalia- 
tion it might expect? 

The average European (and to some extent his gov- 
ernment) greeted détente with relief since it signified 
not only that the Russians were serious about peace- 
ful coexistence and about conducting extensive trade 
and cultural intercourse with the West, but also that 
they might perhaps even loosen their reins on Eastern 
Europe (an especially important point for the West 
Germans in view of their hopes concerning the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic—GDR). A German or 
Dutchman was also bound to feel somewhat anxious: 
should the Soviets be somehow provoked or otherwise 
change their attitude, Europe would be in a much 
more exposed and dangerous position, now that the 
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Soviets had become much stronger and the Ameri- 
cans weaker. Indeed, the United States’s readiness to 
come to Europe’s aid, if it meant risking a Soviet nu- 
clear strike against its own territory, had become at 
least problematic. 

This kind of psychological impact of détente on the 
Europeans was far from unwelcome from the Soviet 
point of view. And indeed, observing the Kremlin’s 
policies over the last decade, one gets a strong im- 
pression that the Soviets have been attuned to the 
perpetuation and strengthening of that dichotomous 
image of the USSR insofar as Western Europe is con- 
cerned: peaceable and desirous of expanding all 
forms of cooperation, yet extremely dangerous should 
Western Europe allow itself to be pushed into policies 
that seriously threaten the Soviets’ interests. The Sovi- 
et Union has already declared that one such policy 
could be the installation of those intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons and cruise missiles proposed by the 
NATO Council in December 1979. In the future, the 
list of such policies considered as hostile to the USSR 
and hence pregnant with dangerous consequences 
for West Europeans could be greatly enlarged, per- 
haps even extending to issues outside the continent, 
including proposals for massive economic assistance 
to China or furnishing the People’s Republic with 
modern weapons and technology. 

The USSR does not need to make its threats explic- 
it. In fact, when objecting to European policies, Soviet 
leaders actually prefer, and quite astutely, to present 
Western Europe as an unwilling accomplice of the 
United States. The Soviets for the most part have 
relied on the silent persuasiveness of the superior 
numbers of their ICBM’s and tanks, which according 
to one analyst are substantial: “By 1980 NATO had 
7000 battle tanks on the Central Front [in Europe] 
compared to the Warsaw Pact’s 20,500, 13,500 of 
which were Soviet. ... Soviet plans for rapid rates of 
advance, if successful, would overwhelm NATO’s 
forces more quickly than they could be reinforced.’ 
Soviet deployment of SS-20’s has also served the 
same purpose. It is a gross oversimplification, how- 
ever, to see those Soviet maneuvers and arms buildup 
as a Clear indication that Soviet leaders do in fact con- 
template offensive action against NATO, just as it is 
naive to wonder why the Warsaw Pact’s forces are be- 
ing expanded and equipped far beyond any point that 
might be justified by the defensive needs of the Soviet 
bloc. All those arms and troop concentrations, the So- 


*Rebecca V. Strode, “External Factors Affecting Soviet Policy for the 1980s: The 
Military Dimension,” a paper prepared for the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University, Washington, DC, 1982, p. 19. 
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viets hope, will continue to provide them with solid po- 
litical dividends. 

And economic ones as well. Quite apart from the 
actual benefits that may accompany expanded trade 
with the USSR, the Europeans, whether consciously or 
not, see such trade as a psychological reassurance 
against the possibility of Soviet aggression. Surely the 
Soviet Union would not be negotiating and concluding 
various long-term joint economic ventures with West- 
ern Europe if the Kremlin were either preparing to 
pounce upon it in the foreseeable future or even 
proposing to revert to the old ways of threats and har- 
assments, such as another blockade of West Berlin. 
Furthermore, by being helpful to the Soviet Union in 
general and by assisting its faltering economy (as well 
as the economies of the other countries in the Soviet 
bloc) with technology transfers and credits at a low 
rate of interest, many in European political and busi- 
ness circles feel that they are, so to speak, domesti- 
cating the Soviets, reinforcing the position of those 
within the Kremlin leadership who urge that it is more 
profitable to cooperate with the capitalists than it is to 
pursue goals of conquest and expansion at the capi- 
talists’ expense. 

Thus, in this view, it would be unwise to yield to US 
pressure to punish the Soviet Union each time it 
misbehaves—for example, by imposing drastic eco- 
nomic sanctions. Nor, and this is felt especially 
Strongly in West Germany, should Europe follow 
Washington’s hints and encourage fissiparous tenden- 
cies within the Soviet bloc. On the contrary, note crit- 
ics of US policies, the democracies’ real interests, 
even though many in the United States obstinately re- 
fuse to recognize this, lie in the Soviet bloc preserving 
a degree of stability. Dramatic challenges to Soviet 
domination of Eastern Europe, such as the one inher- 
ent in the Polish crisis, may drive them into a corner 
and thus make them really dangerous. A key to Euro- 
pean security, therefore, lies in the gradual evolution 
toward liberalization within individual Communist 
states and toward greater autonomy in these nations’ 
relations with the Soviet Union, an evolution that can 
best be advanced by Western Europe maintaining 
commercial and cultural links with them rather than 
by treating them as mere satrapies of Moscow. 

It would be unfair to describe such attitudes as be- 
ing dominant in the thinking of either the governments 
or the people at large within the European community. 
Yet it is this kind of attitude that the Kremlin is likely to 
try to foster as part of its unremitting efforts both to 
loosen the ties between the United States and its Eu- 
ropean allies, and to keep the European community 
from achieving a degree of meaningful political unity. 


Europe in Soviet Eyes 


Soviet Priorities 


In her study on Western Europe as seen from the 
Soviet perspective, Angela Stent identifies five major 
areas of interest for the USSR insofar as Europe is 
concerned: (1) the determination that Germany must 
never again become a military threat and the resolve 
to maintain the current division of that country; (2) the 
encouragement and deepening of fissures within the 
Atlantic Alliance, especially those between West 
Germany and the United States; (3) a commitment to 
keep Western Europe fragmented, since once united it 
could resist Soviet pressures much more effectively 
and could exert unhealthy influence on the Soviets’ 
Satellites in Eastern Europe; (4) the nurturing of the 
Soviets’ links with West European communism; and 
(5) the continuation of Moscow’s growing economic 
relations with Western Europe, in order to prop up its 
faltering economy and earn hard currency in payment 
for Soviet exports of raw materials.? 

For the balance of the decade at least one might 
safely scratch number four from that list of Soviet pri- 
orities; the West European Communist parties are no 
longer the obedient tools of Soviet foreign policy that 
they were before 1953 and for quite a while there- 
after. Indeed, these parties have more recently be- 
come something of an embarrassment to the USSR 
or, as in the case of the current leadership of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish Communists, a source of irritation 
and an ideological burden. Their still generally anti-US 
orientation does not compensate for the harm done 
by, say, the Italian party’s criticisms not only of Soviet 
policies in Poland or Afghanistan, but also of the 
Kremlin’s domestic practices. Such criticisms damage 
more than just the Soviet Union’s anti-imperialist and 
pro-national liberation image in the Third World: they 
also find occasional reverberations within the Soviet 
bloc and provide further evidence of the growing in- 
compatibility between Soviet national interest (as cur- 
rently interpreted by the Kremlin) and the interests of 
the international Communist movement to which the 
USSR gave birth. 

Nonetheless, the fragrance of Moscow still clings to 
even the most independently minded Communist 
party, and that by itself complicates Soviet exploitation 
of French, German, or Italian nationalism against US 
influence in those countries. In the last French presi- 
dential elections the Soviets obviously preferred 
Giscard d’Estaing to the candidate of the socialist- 

*See Angela Stent, “The USSR and Western Europe in the 1980s,” a paper prepared 
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Washington, DC, 1982, pp. 1-6. 


Enrico Berlinguer, Secretary-General of the Italian 
Communist Party, a vocal critic of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party. 


—Gianfrance Gergoni/Centact. 


Communist coalition, and their relations with the Mit- 
terrand regime have been notably cooler than with its 
predecessor, even though there are Communists in 
the new French leader’s cabinet. 

Still, while low on the list of its priorities, the Kremlin 
has not entirely given up on West European commu- 
nism. The Berlinguers and Carillos may eventually 
give way to people more in sympathy with “proletarian 
internationalism” and more tolerant of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s foreign and domestic peccadilloes. Western 
communism remains a potentially valuable resource 
for the USSR, and as such it is not going to be left to 
its own devices, nor will it disappear entirely from 
Moscow's calculations. 
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Disrupting US-European relations and fragmenting 
Western Europe’s unity, when taken together, present 
something of a dilemma to Soviet policymakers. 
Would they really want the fissures in the Atlantic Alli- 
ance to become so serious as to lead the United 
States to withdraw or greatly reduce its land forces un- 
der NATO? The shock of America’s partial (of course it 
could never be complete) disengagement from the de- 
fense of Europe might just prove to be a strong 
enough incentive to revive the impetus for European 
unity or to make West Germany reconsider its renun- 
ciation of nuclear weapons. A fissure of such magni- 
tude could also have other less-than-pleasing conse- 
quences from Moscow’s point of view. 

Conversely, the present not very harmonious state 
of relations between the United States and Western 
Europe offers certain benefits to the USSR. America’s 
European allies, especially West Germany, tend to act 
as a moderating influence on Washington’s attitudes 
and initiatives toward the Soviet Union. For example, 
recent European pressures seem to have played an 
important role in the Reagan administration's willing- 
ness to reopen nuclear arms limitation talks with the 
USSR. Europe’s reluctance, or to put it more bluntly, 
Germany’s and France’s refusal, to limit its trade with 
the Eastern bloc makes it more difficult for the United 
States to withhold American high technology, not to 
speak of grain, from the USSR and its clients. Insofar 
as the Soviet Union is concerned, the most desirable 
pattern of relations between the United States and 
Europe for the immediate future would be that of a 
less-than-happy marriage, with both partners continu- 
ously squabbling, rather than deciding on a trial sepa- 
ration. Such a separation might well make each strive 
to be more independent and self-sufficient vis-a-vis a 
third party, and yet end up by bringing the estranged 
partners together in a much firmer alliance than 
before. 

The US-West European squabbles have greatly 
helped the USSR to enhance its military superiority in 
Europe, with all the consequent political and even 
economic advantages that have already been men- 
tioned. In view of the Soviets’ incredible tenacity in 
holding on to a position of advantage once it has been 
secured, one can be sure that the Kremlin would fight 
tooth and nail to retain that superiority and to block 
the deployment of 108 Pershing II’s and 464 ground- 
launched cruise missiles proposed by NATO in 1979. 
Even in their deepest apprehensions, the Soviets 
could not possibly envisage NATO as likely to provoke 
a war. But anything that tends to make Western 
Europe feel more secure, especially if it removes the 
specter of nuclear war being fought on its territory, 


deprives the USSR of its most potent means of psy- 
chological pressure on the West. And so, in a remark- 
able tour de force, Soviet propaganda has argued, and 
apparently has convinced many, not only in Europe 
but also in the United States, that the present 
imbalance in tactical nuclear weapons between the 
Superpowers is conducive to peace and that any at- 
tempts to right this imbalance threatens war. Accord- 
ingly, at the 26th party congress in February 1981, 
Leonid Brezhnev “officially” opened the campaign for 
a nuclear freeze on a somber note: “A ‘limited war’, 
say in Europe, would mean in its very beginning the 
absolute end of European civilization.” He then fol- 
lowed with the Soviets’ proposal for avoiding such a 
catastrophe: “We propose an immediate moratorium 
on the deployment by NATO and the USSR of new 
missiles of intermediate range; that is, a freeze both 
quantitative and qualitative on such weapons.’ 

To be sure, the mills of Soviet propaganda will grind 
relentlessly in the years to come, so as to hobble any 
effort to place Western Europe in a position of military 
preparedness that would free its statesmen’s minds of 
the consciousness of the fragility of its defenses and 
hence make them less anxious to propitiate the Sovi- 
ets. There are so many disparate elements upon 
which the “peace movement,” and the related phe- 
nomena of the nuclear freeze initiative, can feed: the 
Green Party and the left wing of tne Social Democratic 
Party in Germany; the unilateral disarmament senti- 
ments within the British Labour Party; and the fairly 
widespread skepticism of countries such as the 
Netherlands and Norway about whether the whole 
military blocs game makes much sense for small 
States like themselves. As of now, one could not place 
more than even odds on the NATO 1979 decision be- 
ing fully put into effect. And even a partial US success 
on that score is very likely to make the Soviets more 
obdurate in any strategic arms negotiations, since 
they will be able to deal from a position of relative 
strength, given Western Europe’s continued feelings 
of insecurity and inferiority when dealing with Moscow 
and of irritation over its relations with the United 
States. 


Soviet Strategy, European Response 


In many ways Western Europe remains the decisive 
area of world politics. In 1980 the European Commu- 


°See the stenographic report of the 26th Congress of the CPSU, XXV/ s”yezd 
Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, stenograficheskiy otchét, Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1981, pp. 38-39. 
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Karl Kormes (left), Ambassador in East Germany’s Foreign Ministry, and Gunther Pagel, a department head in 


West Germany’s Ministry of the Interior, sign a protocol reaffirming the inviolability of the frontier between the 


two countries on November 29, 1978, in Bonn. 


nity’s share of the world gross national product stood 
at 22.6 percent (against 22.1 for the United States 
and 11.5 for the Soviet Union), and the combined 
population of its member states equaled that of the 
USSR and surpassed that of the United States.* Yet 
with all that strength not being translated into ade- 
quate political and military power, Europe’s security 
against Soviet aggression, whether carried out with 
conventional or other weapons, depends ultimately on 
America’s readiness to defend its allies and on the 
Kremlin’s conviction that this readiness in fact exists. 
Indeed, unless Europe were to become a Superpower 
in its own right, it could not by itself either resist Soviet 
pressures—not to mention an actual invasion—or 
even protect its interests and values in other parts of 
the world. 

The current situation on the continent provides per- 
haps the strongest case for the rentier type of argu- 
ment within the Politburo. What possible Soviet gain 
elsewhere in the world, the rentier would argue, could 
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compensate for the potential damage done to Soviet 
interests if Western Europe became Stronger and/or 
more united? Why should the USSR pursue policies 
that might encourage or foster a higher degree of soli- 
darity among the nations of Western Europe, especial- 
ly since there are a number of issues on which Euro- 
peans remain indifferent or divided? They are unlikely, 
for example, to become unduly perturbed by the 
Spread of Castro-like regimes in Latin America. And 
Europeans remain by and large critical—or more pre- 
cisely, fearful—of what they regard as America’s ex- 
cessive support of Israeli policies, an emphasis that 
many in Europe fear makes US policymakers some- 
what oblivious to the danger inherent in the Soviet ties 
to the hard-line Arab states. But a threat to Europe’s 
oil supplies, or too overt a Soviet intrusion in any fu- 
ture struggle in South Africa, would be a signal for 
West Europeans to close their ranks and become 
more responsive to Washington’s urgings. 

Has Afghanistan, continues the rentier argument, 
been worth the damage done to détente? And would 
not another Afghanistan or a military intervention in 
Poland play directly into the hands of the Washington 
“hawks” by causing Western Europe to lose its delu- 
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sions about détente, and pushing it to translate its 
economic strength into political and military power? 
The speculator would counter such arguments by 
pointing out that Europe’s present disarray and some- 
what ambivalent position in the current phase of the 
Soviet-American duel is based not so much on Euro- 
pean appreciation of the Soviet Union’s peaceful in- 
tentions, but on the shrewd suspicion that the USSR 
may not be so peacefully inclined after all. It is desira- 
ble, therefore, to do everything possible to make the 
Europeans more friendly toward Moscow, provided 
they do not lose entirely that salutary fear of Soviet 
power. It is an intricate but necessary game the USSR 
has to play in Europe, the speculator would argue, 
balancing friendly assurances with intimidation. Take 
the Polish crisis. Was not the initial reaction in West 
Germany colored by fear that the USSR in its wrath 
over Poland might do something unpleasant to the 
West, perhaps make trouble over Berlin? But suppose 
that the USSR had let the scandalous state of affairs 
in Poland continue, that martial law had not been pro- 
claimed? Would not West Germany have started enter- 
taining some dangerous notions of what might happen 
in the GDR, thereby becoming more tough-minded in 
its dealings with East Germany, and even with the 
Russians? And so it would be a mistake to tip the bal- 
ance of the Soviets’ European policy too much in favor 
of conciliation. The best policy, the speculator would 
argue, is to keep the Europeans apprehensive, but not 


to the point where they panic. And the USSR must 
continue to emphasize that the rea/ danger to Europe 
comes not from the Soviet Union, but from the United 
States: if America continues to provoke Moscow and 
keeps trying to regain nuclear superiority, then the 
consequences of such American malevolence might 
have, alas, to be suffered by Europe as well. 

The original Western concept of détente was prem- 
ised, among other arguments, on the carrot-and-stick 
equation. But as things have developed, especially in- 
sofar as Europe is concerned, one sees the Soviets 
munching vigorously the carrot, with the Western stick 
nowhere in sight. The West Europeans’ somewhat 
Shamefaced arguments justifying this state of affairs 
have reverted to such well-known refrains as “‘eco- 
nomic sanctions never work”’ and “trade has helped 
to liberalize East European regimes.” And, with per- 
haps much greater justification, Bonn or Paris could 
ask why they should be called upon to make econom- 
ic sacrifices when the United States, for all the tough 
rhetoric of the Reagan administration, has hastened to 
lift the grain embargo. 

And so West-East trade has flourished, neither stop- 
ping nor slackening in the wake of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan or the proclamation of martial law in 
Poland. By 1981, West German trade with the USSR 
had increased eightfold over its 1969 level.®° More- 


5Stent, loc. cit., p. 10. 
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East-West Grea rade: at left, large-diameter pipe of West German manufacture is loaded onto the Soviet 


freighter Aleksandr Ushakov in Hamburg for shipment to the USSR; at right, work in October 1982 on the Sovi- 
et link of a pipeline slated to deliver natural gas to Western Europe in the mid-1980’s. 
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over, the Mitterrand regime, despite indulging in some 
Strong anti-Soviet rhetoric, joined the consortium for 
the construction of the West Siberian natural gas pipe- 
line; and in February 1981, barely a month and a half 
after the Polish coup, it extended US$140 million in 
credits to the USSR. The pipeline project indeed 
opens up the prospect of the USSR not only obtaifing 
the carrots, but to some extent being able to wield its 
own stick over Europe. Once the pipeline is com- 
pleted, Germany and France will depend on the Soviet 
Union for one-third of their natural gas consumption,® 
with eight other European nations also importing sub- 
stantial amounts of Soviet natural gas: This will appre- 
Ciably increase the Soviet Union’s hard-currency 
earnings as well. 

It is often argued that much as the Soviets’ trade 
with the West has increased, it still does not loom very 
large given its rather small size relative to the Soviet 
GNP. Thus one should neither exaggerate the benefits 
Moscow has derived from such trade, nor presume 
Western imports to be crucial to the Soviet economy. 
Yet in view of the parlous state of the Soviet economy, 
the even worse plight of several other countries of the 
Eastern bloc, and the crucial technological impor- 
tance of many items acquired by the USSR and its cli- 
ent states, one must conclude that the West has re- 
lieved the Soviet Union of some of the burdens it 
would otherwise have had to incur because of its im- 
perialist policies. Total indebtedness of the Soviet bloc 
to the West had by the end of 1980 passed US$70 bil- 
lion.” The case of Poland, to be sure, illustrates the 
danger inherent in a Communist regime becoming ad- 
dicted to capitalist largesse, something that perhaps 
Stalin was mindful of when he spurned the Marshall 
Plan and told the Czechs and the Poles to beware of 
Capitalists bearing grants and low-interest loans.® De- 
spite the lesson of Poland’s and Romania’s virtual 
bankruptcies, however, the eagerness to lend to the 
Communists has far from spent itself in the West. The 
Soviet Union’s credit rating is still very good, and 
Western bankers have been quite willing to keep “roll- 
ing over” Poland’s debts. Some people in government 
and business circles in Western Europe have in fact 
greeted the imposition of martial law by the Warsaw 
regime with a degree of relief. For all the sympathy so 
widely felt for the Polish people in their tragic predica- 
ment, most European politicians, it is fair to Say, 
would be secretly pleased to see General Jaruzelski 
at Narn de Eh as MP 

*Ibid. 
"See Marshall Goldman, USSR in Crisis, New York, NY, W. W. Norton, 1983, 
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and his fellow satraps succeed in restoring the Com- 
munist version of law and order in Poland. The Rus- 
Sian bear must not become incensed, for the conse- 
quences of its wrath might extend far beyond Poland’s 
borders. 

Much of the ambivalence of West European atti- 
tudes can be traced to West Germany and its crucial 
role both within the European community and the At- 
lantic Alliance. More sensitive to the Soviet threat than 
any other European state (both Helmut Schmidt's and 
Helmut Kohl’s governments have supported the NATO 
decision to deploy intermediate missiles), the Federal 
Republic has been at the same time the one most re- 
luctant to antagonize the USSR, whether concerning 
trade, East European politics, or other issues. Psycho- 
logically, this ambivalence is quite understandable: for 
Bonn, détente has meant closer intra-German con- 
tacts, as well as a hope of eventual German reunifica- 
tion, a prospect that the West German government 
has been reluctant to admit has increasingly turned 
into a mirage. (West Berlin, for all the Soviets’ pledges 
and guarantees in 1972, remains a hostage within the 
Communist camp.) Thus, aside from whatever positive 
actions other European nations may take, it would 
take a dramatic development in West German’s atti- 
tudes and political climate to end the immobilisme 
and ambivalence of Western Europe’s current posture 
in world politics: allied with the United States, yet un- 
willing to synchronize its policies with those of that 
country, except on issues directly affecting Europe’s 
military security; conscious of the damage fragmenta- 
tion has done to Europe’s interests, yet unable to 
move toward effective political unity. 

The Soviet Union’s immediate objectives in the area 
must be aimed at preserving that immobilisme. Be- 
yond that, the Kremlin would, of course, be pleased to 
see Western Europe move toward what has been 
dubbed “Finlandization.” But Soviet leaders realize 
that their foreign policy in Europe must be more finely 
tuned than in any other part of the world. In areas 
such as Subsaharan Africa or even the Muslim world, 
the USSR could suffer reverses and decide to cut its 
losses without doing too much damage to its overall 
position in world politics. China represents a clear, but 
not yet present, danger. However, any Soviet move 
that might unwittingly become the catalyst for 
Europe’s unity could transform the entire international 
scene overnight. Nor could the USSR look with equa- 
nimity on any American initiatives that would restore 
the momentum toward the unity of the Atlantic com- 
munity as a whole. Thus, preventing European unity 
must remain the cardinal objective of Kremlin politics. 
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Poland Military Burden 


or the past three years, Poland’s political and 

economic problems have been continuously in 

the news. Yet an important underlying cause of 
this protracted ‘Polish crisis’ has been consistently 
overlooked: the tremendous economic distortions 
caused by an entrenched Polish military-industrial 
program responsive primarily to Soviet needs. In addi- 
tion to the direct economic costs of military spending, 
the indirect costs in terms of skewed priorities and ob- 
stacles to economic reform have been very great. The 
long-term trend has been for military expenditures to 
increase at a faster rate than economic output as a 
whole; only for a few years in the early 1970's did the 
growth rate of Polish national income, bolstered by a 
vast infusion of Western credits, outpace the steady 
growth of Polish spending on defense. 

Indeed, one recent Polish source argues that most 
of Poland’s postwar economic difficulties and cyclical 
crises were a direct result of the phases of military 
modernization of the Soviet-sponsored Warsaw Treaty 
Organization (WTO).' While this is probably an exag- 
geration, there is no doubt that one major factor be- 
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hind the current Polish economic crisis is the WTO 
(i.e., Soviet) policy of extensive Polish military spend- 
ing, coupled with the uneconomic buildup of a large 
Polish military industry operating with obsolete 
technology. 

For Poland, on the edge of an economic abyss, this 
heavy military burden continues to sabotage the over- 
all performance of the economy—and hence, to some 
extent at least, of the political system as well. More- 
over, Poland’s predicament is but one ex- 
ample—albeit an especially severe one—of the mili- 
tary burden afflicting the economies of all the USSR’s 
East European allies. This essay will examine the 
military-industrial relationship between Poland and 
the Soviet Union, from the establishment of the 
Soviet-led Council on Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) in January 1949.? 


Postwar Soviet Planning 


In 1949, Stalin forced Poland (and also 
Czechoslovakia) to violate their national economic in- 
terests by organizing, in the short span of three years, 
a relatively large military-industrial complex, thereby 
substantially “militarizing’ the economic and social 
life of these countries. In Poland, the intensive military 
buildup brought about a complete revision of the 
newly-prepared Six-Year Plan (for the years 


2For the early history of the CMEA, see Josef M. van Brabant, “Another Look at the 
Origins of East European Economic Cooperation,” Osteuropa Wirtschaft (Munich), 
No. 4, 1979, pp. 243-66; and idem, Socialist Economic Integration, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1980, pp. 16-54. Van Brabant does not discuss the 
military aspect of the CMEA at all. Yet Polish experts state that in 1949, and even in 
the mid-1960's, there were no purely economic reasons for the integration of the 
economies of the CMEA members, and that the first formal statute of this 
organization was prepared only in December 1959. Henryk Cholaj, ‘The Integration 
Group of CMEA Members and Trends in its Development,” Ekonomista (Warsaw), 
No. 2, 1979, p. 299; and Pawel Bozyk, “Thirty Years of CMEA: States and Forms of 
Cooperation,” ibid., p. 335. See also Connie M. Friesen, The Political Economy of 
East-West Trade, New York, Praeger, 1976, pp. 70-71. 


Poland’s Military Burden 


Prominent Warsaw Pact leaders pictured during the “Friendship 1982” joint Pact maneuvers in northwest 


Poland in March 1982, from left to right: Marshal of the Soviet Union Viktor Kulikov, commander-in-chief of 
Warsaw Pact forces; East German defense minister, General Heinz Hoffman; and General Wojciech Jaruzelski, 
Polish defense minister, party chief, and head of Poland’s martial law regime. 


1950-55). The plan itself was not formally changed, 
but a special annex was added, outlining obligatory 
tasks of military-industrial construction. As a result, all 
non-military aspects of the plan were soon victimized, 
turning the plan for civilian-oriented investment into a 
mere scrap of paper.* A Polish military industry was 
built and organized over a three-year period by simply 
taking over a large portion of existing and much- 
needed civilian factories and by allocating production 
factors from the nonmilitary sectors—in other words, 
by violating the directives of a well-prepared, long- 
term plan in a decidedly uneconomic manner. 

Given the obvious economic and potential political 
costs of such a policy, Soviet motives deserve close 
examination. These motives seem particularly puzzling 
when one considers that the USSR, in the aftermath 
of World War Il, already had one of the biggest arma- 


Sr Serer ec 


*Michael Checinski, The Interaction of the Soviet and Polish War-Economies in the 


Framework of CMEA, Ebenhausen, Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik, 
November 1981, pp. 15-16. 
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ment industries in the world, and could easily have 
Supplied East European armies with all the weapons 
they needed. Why then did Moscow want to have a 
relatively strong military industry in Poland and certain 
other East European countries? 

The whirlwind pace of building large armament 
factories in Poland (and reconstructing them in 
Czechoslovakia) could not be explained by the “fear” 
of an imminent new conventional war in Europe 
voiced in official propaganda.* Nor can the unexpect- 
ed outbreak of the Korean War in 1950—more than a 
year after the East European military-industrial 
buildup had already begun—fully explain this drastic 
and long-term Soviet policy. Indeed, the Soviet Union 
did not even seem to be seeking the most efficient 
production of weapons throughout the Warsaw Pact 
re eee 


“Claims to this effect are made in Waclaw Stankiewicz, Ekonomika wojenna (The 
War-Economy), Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Ministerstwa Obrony Narodowej (Ministry of 
Defense Publishing House—hereafter WMON), 1981, pp. 423-66; Oskar Lange, 
Pisma ekonomiczne i spoleczne, 1930-1960 (Economic and Social Writings, 
1930-1960), Warsaw, Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1961, p. 54. 


region. For, if this were the goal, why then did Moscow 
insist on the development of very similar capacities in 
both Poland and Czechoslovakia? Such redundancy 
only impeded CMEA cooperation in achieving econo- 
mies of scale in military production. Moreover, it was 
not just in direct weapons production that the East Eu- 
ropean economies were organized in such a way as to 
compete with one another. This course was also intro- 
duced into the newly-developed machine-building 
and metal-working industries, both essential compo- 
nents of the armament industry. As a result, until the 
early 1960's, a large part of the machine-building in- 
dustry in CMEA countries was not fully exploited, and 
large investments and material reserves were ren- 
dered useless.°® 

In view of the above analysis, one must search else- 
where for an explanation of the apparently irrational 
Soviet military-industrial policy for postwar Eastern 
Europe. One motive for this policy, upon closer exami- 
nation, appears to have been a desire to facilitate 
modernization of the Soviet Union’s own military- 
industrial complex. In the early postwar years, most 
East European countries were able to cooperate main- 
ly with the USSR, which was the primary supplier of 
the very specialized machines necessary for arma- 
ment production and subsequently for the heavy 
machine-building industries. This created a perma- 
nent market for the powerful Soviet armament indus- 
try, and for its special equipment and technologies, all 
left over from the last stages of World War II. The fear 
on the part of Soviet industrial managers and planners 
that these tremendous reserves of machines were 
quickly becoming obsolete helps explain why Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were forced to develop very simi- 
lar armament factories—in competition with each 
other, on short notice, and in conflict with their own 
national interests. East European factories, in other 
words, were used as an industrial reserve capacity, 
producing parts for and using the facilities of the out- 
going generation of Soviet military production. Of 
course, many of those factories quickly became obso- 
lete.© Nevertheless, by the 1960's and 1970's, several 
CMEA countries were able to pass on Western tech- 
nology and components useful in the modernization of 
Soviet military research and development (R&D) and 
armament production.’ 

In addition to these technological objectives, the 
weapons produced in Eastern Europe served other So- 
viet military and economic needs. The Soviet Union 
feared that most of its industrial centers might be vul- 
nerable to nuclear attack. By contrast, it was calcu- 
lated, industrial (and military) production dispersed 
among other CMEA countries would not be a target of 
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American attacks, because of a different attitude to- 
ward the Polish and Czechoslovak populations. This 
factor became particularly important in the mid- 
1950’s, when—according to both Polish and Soviet 
accounts—the Soviet military command started pre- 
paring for nuclear war.® 

Still another use for East European armament pro- 
duction lay in export to favored Soviet clients abroad. 
In the short run, Eastern Europe served as a supple- 
mentary source of weapons for North Korea and Chi- 
na. In the longer run, this role expanded to include 
arms supply for various wars against ‘capitalist impe- 
rialism.”” By building up their own military industries, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia could share the cost of 
the Korean war and later of other military en- 
gagements in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Indeed, 
the pattern of East European arms trading, as will be 
demonstrated below, reflects a generation of interna- 
tional conflicts: the Korean war, the Vietnam war, the 
1967 and 1973 Arab-Israeli wars, the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, Soviet military involvement in Angola 
and Ethiopia, and even the invasion of Afghanistan. 
By the early 1970's, Poland, in particular, had be- 
come one of the top ten arms traders in the 
world—though it continued to be a net importer of 
(mostly Soviet) military equipment until the end of the 
decade.? 

Altogether, with the hindsight of more than 30 
years, one can assume that Soviet leaders have envi- 
sioned Eastern Europe’s military industry as an inte- 
gral part of Soviet relations with the rest of the world. 
lt was not by chance that one of the first duties of the 
CMEA was to oversee construction of relatively large 
military industries in countries under Soviet control. 
Poland, with its strategic location and substantial ma- 
terial and human resources, was destined to become 


5Urszula Plowiec, ‘‘The Stages of Economic Growth and the Phases of 
Development of Polish International Trade,"’ in Jozef Soldaczuk, Ed., Hande/ 
Zagraniczny a wzrost krajow RWPG (Foreign Trade and Growth of the CMEA 
Countries), Warsaw, Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Economiczne, 1969, pp. 66-73; Lech 
Kurowski, ‘‘Foreign Trade and Growth in Hungary,” in ibid., p. 239; and Staniszkis, 
loc. cit., p. 191. 

*Stanislaw Ciaston, Ekonomiczne aspekty obronnosé¢i (Economic Aspects of 
Defense), Warsaw, WMON, 1961, pp. 70, 101. 

7This phenomenon is discussed in Jorg K. Hoensch, ‘‘The Warsaw Pact and the 
Northern Member States," in Robert W. Clawson and Lawrence S. Kaplan, Eds., The 
Warsaw Pact: Political Purpose and Military Means, Wilmington, DE, Scholarly 
Resources, 1982, pp. 46-47. 

*Stankiewicz, op. cit., p. 424; V. F. Samoylenko, Osnova boyevogo soyuza: 
internatsionalizm kak faktor oboronnoy moshchi sotsialisticheskogo sotrudnichestva 
(The Foundation of the Military Alliance: Internationalism as a Factor in the Defense 
Might of the Socialist Commonwealth), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1981, pp. 157, 165. 

*Poland is one of the top ten countries listed in the tables published in US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (hereafter ACDA), World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers (hereafter WMEAT), Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
various recent annual issues. 
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the most important Soviet “junior partner” in the mili- 


tary field. Zdzistaw Rurarz, the former Polish ambas- 


sador to Japan, summarized this situation as follows: 


Poland, strategically speaking, is much more impor- 
tant to the USSR than any other Eastern country. 
Therefore, the Polish economy is much more inter- 


twined with the Soviet economy than any other East- 


ern bloc country economy especially as it pertains to 
the development of certain industries.... It is impor- 
tant to understand that Polish industrial production is 
intricately linked to the Soviet war production. '® 


Polish military industry began to fulfill its function in 
Soviet strategic planning almost immediately after its 
launching in 1949. 


Origins of Poland’s Military Burden 


In the immediate postwar period, Polish authorities 
concentrated on basic industrial development 
emphasizing factories producing civilian goods. As a 
result, the first five postwar years of the Polish 
economy (1945-49) were a success. The worst diffi- 
culties of the destroyed country were under control by 
1948, and relatively good Prospects were outlined by 
the very ambitious Six-Year Plan (1950-55). Until 
1950, even in the face of continuing civil war and the 
increasing role of the military and security services, 
the armament industry was kept at a very low level. 
Old factories were slowly reconstructed and served 
more as overhaul shops than as Mass-producing ar- 
mament plants. Only small arms, some artillery, and 
the necessary ammunition were produced. In the Six- 
Year Plan, military-industrial investment, including 
housing for anticipated manpower, was not to exceed 
2 percent of total planned investment." 

Thus, Poland’s new rulers appear to have resisted 
for a time Soviet pressure to create a large Polish mili- 
tary industry, even after the organization of CMEA.*? 
Nevertheless, in 1949, the Polish government did or- 
der the organization of a large military-industrial Spe- 
cial Construction Design Bureau (in Polish, Biuro 
Projektow Specjalnych) employing 1,500 engineers 
and technicians. Soviet pressures in this direction 


eee 


*°US Congress, Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Implementation of the Helsinki Accords: Soviet Involvement in the Polish Economy, 
Hearing, April 1, 1982, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, 
pp. 8, 4. 

"'Ciaston, op. cit., p. 69; Leszek Grot, “The Polish People’s Army in the Years 
1949-1960,” in Wojskowy Przeglad Historyczny (Warsaw), No. 1, 1976, pp. 23-24. 
"This information is based on the author's interviews with high officials of the 

Polish military industry. 


intensified immediately after the oubreak of the Kore- 
an war in June of the following year. The Soviet Union 
forced Polish leaders to change the approved course 
of economic planning and plan implementation. The 
accelerated pace of construction of the Polish military 
industry was destructive for the whole Polish econ- 
omy, particularly for agriculture and consumer goods 
industries. In the words of one Polish expert, 


the Six-Year Plan for the development of the national 
economy implemented at that time was not fulfilled in 
many of the indicators typical of the peacetime 
economy. In that period we had to deal with a partly 
war-economic mobilization. In the field of industry, 
this coincided with investments needed to expand the 
productive capacities of the armaments industry. This 
required, of course, numerous accompanying invest- 
ments and the introduction of major changes in the 
economic management system. For example, the Sup- 
ply of and demand for staple consumer goods were 
subjected to fairly strict control, including even basic 
forms of rationing and a ration-card system... .'9 


The destructive role of the militarization of the 
economy (particularly of industry) in the 1950's is 
confirmed by a number of other Polish experts,'* but 
no statistical data are given in any of their publica- 
tions. It is therefore important to present some back- 
ground on the early development of Poland’s military 
industry. 

In the summer of 1950, a new “improved” Six-Year 
Plan was introduced on short notice. The “improve- 
ments” were prepared under the direct Supervision of 
the Soviet advisers to a newly-created Military Group 
(Zespot Wojskowy) of the State Economic Planning 
Commission (PKPG). The deputy chief of the PKPG 
was responsible for all activities of this Military Group. 
In the early 1950's, this post was occupied by Piotr 
Jaroszewicz—later Prime Minister of Poland, until his 
arrest after the fall of party chief Edward Gierek. 
Jaroszewicz was agreeable to any and all demands ex- 
pressed by Pyotr Nikitin, the Soviet adviser to the Mili- 
tary Group. It was thus not entirely in jest that 
Jaroszewicz was nicknamed ‘“‘ittle Piotr,” and Nikitin, 
“big Piotr,” among officials of the Polish military- 
industrial complex. 

The Polish military buildup directed by these two 
“Piotrs”” was remarkable not just for its absolute mag- 
nitude, but also for the unprecedented pace of its im- 
plementation. Many operating civilian factories, abso- 


—— 


'’Stankiewicz, op. cit., p. 446. 
“Lange, loc. cit.; Plowiec, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Polish Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz, second from left, in 
1975 views a production process at the stee/ works in 
Katowice, a plant connected by a special wide-gauge 
railroad to the Soviet Union. From 1952, Jaroszewicz 
served as his country’s permanent representative on 
the Executive Committee of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 
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lutely necessary for the still very weak postwar 
economy, were abruptly converted to military produc- 
tion. In addition, totally new and very large factories 
were built and equipped with a growing flow of Soviet 
machines useful only for producing military goods.'® 
Orders were that, in just three years, the whole pro- 
jected Polish armament industry had to be in full op- 
eration. The sum of 8 billion zlotys was earmarked for 
this purpose—and this only for machines, equipment, 
and construction, excluding tools, transportation, or 
production costs (see Table 1). The plan, of course, 
was fulfilled in nearly every detail. By the end of 1952, 
Polish military industry employed the planned 
200,000 people.'® 

This development had a wide range of negative 
consequences for the Polish economy. For example, 
arms factories were deliberately designed with suffi- 


"8Ciaston, op. cit., pp. 68-69; and author's interviews. 

**Information from author's interviews. Although the main capacities of the Polish 
military industry were in operation by the end of 1952, the plan outlined in 1950 was 
not fully completed until 1954. Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), No. 3, 1954, p. 31. 

"This is confirmed, in a general way, by Plowiec, op. cit., p. 71. 

**Calculated from Rocznik Statystyczny, 1961 (Statistical Yearbok, 1961) Warsaw, 
Glowny Urzad Statystyczny (hereafter GUS), 1961, p. 44. 

'*Michael Checinski, A Comparison of the Polish and Soviet Armaments 
Decisionmaking Systems, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1981, pp. 4-5. 

2°Staniszkis, loc. cit., p. 195. 
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cient spare capacity to increase production five- to 
seven-fold during a mobilization period (e.g., from 
200 to about 1,000 tanks a year). Yet even in 1952, at 
the peak of the Korean war, Poland produced only 
some 500 to 550 T-34 tanks. It also produced some 
200 military airplanes, well above the peacetime quo- 
ta but still below full output potential. Overall, the ar- 
mament factories operated at only 50-70 percent of 
Capacity; in calmer periods, capacity utilization was 
even lower. This underutilization greatly raised the 
unit cost of the weapons produced."’ 

The negative impact of the expanded military indus- 
try, however, was more extensive. The 200,000 peo- 
ple employed in the Polish armament industry consti- 
tuted fully 8-10 percent of total employment in 
industry during the years 1950—53.'® Moreover, the 
best specialists and workers, technical and manage- 
ment personnel alike, were channeled to the arms in- 
dustry. Their reallocation to new fields caused a drop 
in per capita labor output, both by stripping estab- 
lished industries of experienced specialists, and by 
forcing those specialists to redirect their skills.'9 

Despite the fact that the arms industry absorbed 
nearly 30 percent of total industrial investment, it was 
not listed separately in statistical tables on the Polish 
national income or state budget. But, if one compares 
the sectoral distribution of new fixed capital created in 
the years before and after 1952, when the newly- 
created military industry was ready, one can easily see 
how far-reaching and destructive was the decision to 
violate the promising Six-Year Plan (see Table 2 on 
p. 36). The data presented in this table show the 
damaging effect on agricultural investment of 
Poland’s intensive military-industrial buildup. In 1952, 
at the apex of militarization, investment in agriculture 
dropped by 50 percent. Only 4 percent of all factories 
continued to manufacture goods for agriculture.?° 


Table 1: Investment Outlays in Polish Industry, 
1950-52 


(millions of zlotys) 
1950-52 total 


Yearly totals in 1956 prices in prices of: 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1956 
A. All industry 110247 918'0219 7195790" "27/265" 43/835 
B. Arms industry 8,000 12,861 
C. Row B/A 
(percent) 29.34 


SOURCE: Calculated from Rocznik Statystyczny, 1961 (Statistical Yearbook, 1961), 
Warsaw, Glowny Urzad Statystyczny, 1961, pp. 68-69; and Maly Rocznik 
Statystyezny, 1958 (Concise Statistical Yearbook, 1958), Warsaw, Glowny Urzad 
Statystyczny, 1958, p. 61 
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Table 2: Growth of Gross Fixed Capital 
in the Polish Economy, 1950-53 and 1954-57 


(average annual growth rate, in percent) 


1950-53 1954-57 
All sectors eis) BS 
Industry 2010 122 
Building construction 10.5 18.3 
Agriculture 0.3 17.9 
Transportation and communications Ted =—2.2 


SOURCE: Urszula Plowiec, ‘‘The Stages of Economic Growth and the Phases of De- 
velopment of Polish International Trade, in Jozef Soldaczuk, Ed., Handel zagraniczny 
a wzrost kraj6w RWPG (Foreign Trade and Growth of the CMEA Countries), Warsaw, 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Ekonomiczne, 1969, p. 67. 


The negative consequences of Soviet-modeled mili- 
tarization are even more apparent if one considers the 
artificial system of cost calculation for input factors 
and investments in the military sector. To “lower” the 
unit-costs of armament, steel prices were drastically 
reduced; and to make steel mills “efficient,” they were 
supplied with energy (coal, oil, gas, electricity) free of 
charge. Moreover, the prices of many other materials 
Supplied to heavy industry were reduced significantly 
without regard to real cost; and taxation of heavy in- 
dustry, including military industry, was in fact aban- 
doned. This policy changed the input-output esti- 
mates for these sectors in a way that made them 
difficult to compare with the value of investments in 
the civilian sectors (light industry, agriculture, etc.). 
Published figures were therefore deceptively high for 
the non-military sectors, and falsely low for the 
armament-related industrial sectors.2’ In addition, 
Capital expenditures for the construction and equip- 
ment of arms factories were often disguised in official 
Statistics. This was the case with figures for several 
ministries, particularly those in charge of metallurgy, 
machine-building, chemicals, and construction indus- 
tries. Consequently, the published statistics under- 
State the real disproportion of investment and produc- 
tion policy. 

For similar reasons, it is difficult to estimate with 
precision the value of the annual production of arms 
and military equipment. If, however, one estimates 
that about 40-60 percent of the output of the metal- 
lurgy, machine-building, and chemical industries in 
those early years was earmarked for armament 
purposes—as our interviewees suggest—one arrives 
at a figure for military production of about 6-7 billion 
Zlotys for 1953.2? 

From these rapid beginnings, Polish military indus- 
try has continued to expand steadily—and to drain re- 
sources from the civilian economy—in response to 
overall Soviet strategic directives. During the next 


three decades, Polish military industry became one of 
the staunchest collaborators of the Soviet Union while 
undergoing significant growth, both qualitative and 
quantitative. In addition to its role as a “buffer” for a 
newer generation of Soviet arms, Poland developed a 
few of its own modern military-industrial products, 
some in cooperation with Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany.?* A recently published Soviet book boasts: 


The Soviet Union ... has provided full assistance to 
the fraternal countries in the creation and develop- 
ment of military production, in its technical equipping 
and organization, and in training specialists.... In 
the interest of defense, each socialist nation currently 
has enterprises producing various weapons, ammuni- 
tion, various types of military equipment and supplies 
for the troops. For example, Poland produces jet air- 
craft, helicopters, combat ships, tanks, motor vehi- 
cles, various engineering and radar equipment, com- 
munications equipment, and so forth.?* 


Needless to say, the costs to Poland of this impressive 
military buildup have rarely been acknowledged. 


The Direct Costs 


Although the official Polish defense budget does not 
cover all defense expenditures, it is representative 
enough to serve as a point of departure for economic 
analysis (see Table 3). Officially reported expenditures 
have increased year to year virtually without a pause. 
Moreover, throughout the 1960’s, the defense budget 
grew much more rapidly than Poland’s net material 
product. In 1970, the defense outlay was 140 percent 
higher than that of a decade before, while the net ma- 
terial product had risen only 76 percent. 

Later, during the first half of the 1970's, overall Pol- 
ish economic growth briefly outpaced rising expendi- 


"Ibid. Similarly, an interview informant who had participated in a 1951 planning 
session with the highest Polish military-industrial officials noted a remark by Hilary 
Minc—at the time the decisive figure in Polish economic policy: “| am not asking 
anyone how much the program of building the military industry will cost, but when it 
will be in full operation. Some time in the future we will also start to think about the 
cost calculation, but today this is not your concern.” 

*2Calculated from Maly Rocznik Statystyczny 1955 (Concise Statistical Handbook 
1955), Warsaw, GUS, 1956, p. 68; and interview information. 

*°Friedrich Wiener, Ed., Taschenbuch der Landstreitkrafte, Band 2: Die Armeen 
der Warschauer-Pakt-Staaten, (Handbook of Ground Forces, Vol. 2: The Armies of 
the Warsaw Pact States), Munich, Bernard & Graefe Verlag, 1979, 

Pp. 252, 266, 346. See also Hoensch, loc. cit., p. 45; James R. Carlton, ‘Soviet and 
Warsaw Pact Major Battlefield Weapons," in Clawson and Kaplan, op. cit., 

pp. 171-72; and John Erickson, “Military Management and Modernization Within the 
Warsaw Pact,” in ibid., pp. 220-24, 

**A. |. Pozharov, Ekonomicheskiye osnovy oboronnogo moguschestva 
sotsialisticheskogo gosudarstva (Economic Bases of the Defense Might of a Socialist 
State), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1981, p. 162. 
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Table 3: Published Data on Growth of Poland’s Defense 
Spending and Net Material Product, 1951-80 


Defense expenditures 


Net material 
Annual product 
Total increase Percent (% increase, 
(bil. zl.) (bil. zl) increase 1961 prices) 
1951 — = — 

1952 2.8 73d 5.6 
1953 Shi 56.0 10.5 
1954 0.6 5.8 10.0 
1955 ley 15.6 8.7 
1956 Oil 0.8 ie 
1957 —2.6 —20.5 10.8 
1958 thea 10.9 5:5 
1959 Se 27a ie 
1960 0.6 4.2 4.5 
1961 Dol 14.1 7.6 
1962 1.4 8.2 2.2 
1963 25 L286 Te2 
1964 0.9 4.3 6.7 
1965 1.6 Tags 6.9 
1966 2.0 8.6 he 
1967 2 4.8 5:6 
1968 3.9 14.8 9.0 
1969 SIZ 10.6 2.8 
1970 Pip 6.6 5.2 
1971 5 4.2 Sul 
1972 2, fee 10.6 
1973 1.2 3.0 10.8 
1974 4.4 10.7 10.4 
1975 Pall 4.6 9.0 
1976 4.1 8.6 6.8 
1977 6.0 11.6 59 
1978 2a 3.6 3.0 
1979 4.5 TNS —2.3 
1980 Ont 0.3 —6.0 


SOURCE: Calculated from the Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, 
Gléwny Urzad Statystyczny, for different years. 


tures on defense. But beginning in 1976, military 
Spending again began to grow more rapidly than na- 
tional income. In 1971-75, official defense expendi- 
tures totaled 211.3 billion zlotys, or US$15.2 billion. 
In 1976-80, these outlays grew to 298 billion zlotys, 
or US$21.4 billion, the equivalent of the Polish debt to 
the West at that time.?° Other sources, however, esti- 
mate that Polish military expenditures for the shorter 
period 1976-79 were as high as US$30.7 billion, with 
outlays for 1969-79 totalling US$62.8 billion.*° While 
it is possible to explain why defense spending rose in 
years of international tension, it is more difficult to un- 
derstand the increases in other years. For example, 
some of the largest absolute increases in Polish de- 


2*The dollar amount is calculated on basis of US$1=13.9 zlotys. This is the ratio 
used in International Institute of Strategic Studies (hereafter IISS), The Military 
Balance, 1981-1982, London, 1981, p. 20. 


fense spending occurred after Polish borders were 
recognized by the West German government and by 
the Helsinki Accords, i.e., at the apex of détente. Only 
behind-the-scenes pressure from the Warsaw Pact 
Command or the CMEA Military Industrial Commission 
can fully account for this steady long-term trend. 

This trend continued without regard for Poland’s 
deteriorating economic situation. In 1981, defense 
Spending increased about another US$345 mil- 
lion—in a country with a foreign debt of US$25-26 
billion, a totally disorganized domestic market, and a 
high inflation rate.?” One Polish source argues that ap- 
proval of 75 million additional zlotys for investment in 
the very difficult year of 1981 derived solely from the 
need to continue modernization of the arms industry. 
This same published account also makes the sensa- 
tional statement that the bloody Polish disturbances of 
1970 were purposely manipulated by the ruling elite 
to strengthen their contention in Soviet-Polish 
discussions that further increases in Polish defense 
outlays were impossible.?® If correct, this statement of- 
fers a striking indication of how strong Soviet pressure 
on Poland is in the area of defense expenditures, and 
how limited is the ability of the Polish government to 
resist such pressure. Indeed, another Polish source 
notes that one of the most troublesome problems for 
the Polish government from mid-1980 until the decla- 
ration of martial law in December 1981 was the pros- 
pect of a decrease in armament production due to 
Strikes at many factories.?° 

In comparison with the rest of Eastern Europe, 
Poland shows a faster growth in military expenditures 
for the period 1975-81 than any other country except 
Bulgaria (see Table 4 on p. 38). Its average annual 
rate of increase for the period was 14 percent— 
exactly twice that for Hungary, at the opposite ex- 
treme. Only in 1981, when the Polish economy was 
faced with extraordinary difficulties, did this rapid rate 
of increase decline. Altogether, Poland’s defense 
budget afflicts the nation’s economy with a surprising- 
ly heavy direct burden. This burden has only been 
compounded by negative international arms trade bal- 
ances and by a variety of indirect costs. 


2®See Thad P. Alton, Gregor Lazarcik, Elizabeth M. Bass, and Wasyl Znayenko, 
“East European Defense Expenditures, 1965-1978,” in U.S. Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, East European Economic Assessment, Part Il: Regional 
Assessment. A Compendium of Papers, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1981, pp. 409-33. Differences in estimates reflect differing assumptions 
regarding exchange rates and varying approaches to estimating total defense 
spending. All estimates show a trend toward higher and higher sums of military 
expenditure. 

27For figures on Poland’s 1981 defense spending, see IISS, The Military Balance, 
1982-1983, London, 1982, p. 124. 

2®Staniszkis, loc. cit., p. 194. 

2*See, e.g., ‘A Review of Events,’’ Lad (Warsaw), Oct. 8, 1981, p. 2. 
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A Polish Navy patrol boat launching a rocket in 1978. 
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Table 4: Defense Expenditures of East European Warsaw Pact Members, 1975, 1980, 1981 

US$ million US$ per capita 
1975 1980 1981 1975 1980 1981 
Bulgaria 457 1,254 1,346 52 141 150 
(1975 =100) 100.0 274.4 294.5 100.0 a7 288.5 
(1980 =100) of 100.0 107.3 mn 100.0 106.4 
Czechoslovakia 1,706 3,601 3,796 116 234 246 
(1975 =100) 100.0 211.1 222.5 100.0 201.7 212.1 
(1980 =100) — 100.0 105.4 sat 100.0 105.1 
East Germany 2,550 4,793 6,593 148 286 415 
(1975 =100) 100.0 188.0 258.5 100.0 193.2 280.4 
(1980 =100) — 100.0 137.6 ea 100.0 145.1 
Hungary 506 1,067 1,237 48 99 115 
(1975 =100) 100.0 210.9 244.5 100.0 206.3 239.6 
(1980 =100) _ 100.0 115.9 4y 100.0 116.2 
Poland 2,011 5,063 5,408 59 141 151 
(1975 =100) 100.0 251.8 268.9 100.0 239.0 255.9 
(1980 =100) — 100.0 106.8 ok 100.0 107.1 
Romania 707 1,361 1,351 33 61 60 
(1975 =100) 100.0 192.5 191.1 100.0 184.8 181.8 
(1980 =100) — 100.0 99.3 = 100.0 98.4 


SOURCE: Calculated from The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1982-1983, London, 1982, p. 124. 
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The Arms Trade Burden 


As Poland's domestic military production expanded, 
its exports of military items also grew apace. In the pe- 
riod 1975-79, Poland exported weapons and military 
equipment valued at approximately US$1,400 million 
(see Table 5). However, until 1978, the value of 
imported military-industrial equipment and weapons 
exceeded that of exports in these categories. In the 11 
years from 1969 through 1979, Poland’s imports and 
exports of armament and military equipment totaled 
about US$2,840 million and US$2,450 million, re- 
spectively, representing a cumulative negative trade 
balance of about US$390 million for this branch of the 
economy (see Table 6 on p. 40). 

Two-thirds of Poland’s 1975-79 arms exports went 
to CMEA countries. The biggest customers were the 
Soviet Union, the GDR, and Romania; Bulgaria and 
Hungary each purchased only small amounts of Pol- 
ish weapons. Czechoslovakia remained in competition 
with Poland, producing similar military hardware and 
exporting US$210 in military goods to Poland. In the 
same period, Poland imported armament and military- 
industrial equipment from the USSR in the amount of 
about US$1,200 million. 

Poland also exports armaments to non-CMEA coun- 
tries. In 1975-79, it delivered a total of about US$460 
million worth of armaments to these markets. A major- 
ity (54.4 percent) went to Libya; India received 8.7 
percent; and Iraq, 6.5 percent. Exports to those three 
countries meant Polish hard-currency armament sales 
of at most US$320 million. 

A closer look at East European weapons trading re- 
vealS an interesting phenomenon: trends in arms 
import and export are very similar for most CMEA 
members.*° After remaining stable from 1969 through 
1971, arms imports increased dramatically in 
1972-—73—probably in line with WTO plans for arma- 
ment re-export to Egypt and Syria in preparation for 
the October 1973 Arab-Israeli war. After a two-year 
decrease, there was another significant increase. in 
1976, and then again a slow-down until 1978 (except 
for Hungary, which continued a high rate of arms 
import). 

As for weapons exports, the picture is similar. 
There was a dramatic increase starting in 1972-73, 
with an even stronger “jump” in 1975-76. This was 
true for Poland, for Czechoslovakia, and for CMEA as 
a whole. Thus, 1972 was a turning point in CMEA ex- 
port policy. One can only guess at the reasons for this 
shift; most probably, the Military Industrial Commis- 
sion (i.e., the USSR) decided that armaments pro- 
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Table 5: Selected Data on Arms Transfers, 1975-79 


(US$ million, current) 


Supplier 
Total arms Czecho- 

Recipient received USSR slovakia = Poland 
Bulgaria 1,200 1,200 20 10 
Czechoslovakia 1,300 1,200 — — 
East Germany 2,000 1,700 230 70 
Hungary 1,000 975 50 10 
Poland 1,500 1,200 210 — 
Romania 875 675 30 70 
USSR 2,800 — 1,900 800 

Total for Warsaw Pact 10,700 7,000 2,400 950 
Angola 850 500 10 20 
Ethiopia 1,800 1,500 30 10 
India 2,200 1,800 50 40 
Iraq 6,800 4,900 80 30 
Libya 6,900 5,000 270 250 
North Korea S7o 280 — 10 
Syria 4,500 3,600 310 10 
Yemen (Sanaa) 625 210 — 100 
Yugoslavia 625 925 — 5 
WORLD TOTAL 94,400 33,500 3,200 1,400 


SOURCE: US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures 
and Arms Transfers 1970-79, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
March 1982, pp. 127-30. Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


duced in Eastern Europe could be exported not only 
for political but also for commercial reasons. Arms ex- 
ports to non-CMEA markets became increasingly de- 
pendent on decisions at the national level (as is the 
case for many other industrial products); in fact, com- 
petition among CMEA members for Third World arms 
markets grows from year to year. Nevertheless, in the 
aggregate, CMEA weapons exports reflect Soviet politi- 
cal priorities, as regards both destination and absolute 
magnitude. 

Compared to its Warsaw Pact allies, Poland appears 
to have borne a disproportionate share of the cost of 
this policy. During the years 1969-79, as noted, 
Poland had a negative arms trade balance totaling 
nearly US$400 million. It was thus burdened not only 
with high military expenditures, but also with the obli- 
gation to finance its net arms imports with a large 
portion of its earnings from non-military exports. By 
contrast, Czechoslovakia exported some US$4,335 
million while importing only US$2,370 million in arms 
over the same period, thereby earning nearly two bil- 
lion dollars.*' 


3°For data on East European arms trading over this period, see the appropriate 
tables in ACDA, WMEAT, 1969-78, December 1980; and idem, WMEAT, 1970-79, 
March 1982. 

31ACDA, WMEAT, 1969-78, p. 130; and idem, WMEAT, 1970-79, p. 97. 
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The A. Warski shipyards in Szczecin, one of several 
major shipbuilding facilities in Poland capable of 
building commercial and military vessels. 
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Beginning in 1978, however, Poland began to ex- 
port more arms than it imported. This trend has been 
used in Polish propaganda to justify Poland’s large 
military industry and growing arms trade.*2 But this 
argument is misleading, if only because a substantial 
portion of Poland’s recent arms exports does not pro- 
duce real earnings. For example, in 1975-79, Poland 
delivered military goods valued at US$140 million to 


Angola, Ethiopia, Yemen (Sanaa), and Syria— 
amounting to roughly 30 percent of total armament 
exports to non-CMEA countries (see Table 5).°° There 
can be little doubt that this was not a profitable busi- 
ness, but rather consisted at least partly of grants and 
low-interest, long-term credit transactions forced on 
Poland by the CMEA Military Industrial Commission. 
The economic difficulties of those Mideast and African 
arms recipients suggest that this Polish military aid 
will be repaid only in the distant future, if ever. In fact, 
this portion of non-CMEA exports may well have 
consumed most of the profit Poland obtained by sell- 
ing weapons elsewhere for hard currency. Yet Poland 
could not afford to oppose such decisions, since they 
are part of Soviet-organized aid programs. 


EE Ee ee 
Indirect Costs 
SE So ee 


There are still other, indirect costs stemming from 
Poland’s military-industrial “cooperation” with the 
USSR. Like other CMEA members, Poland depends 
primarily on the USSR for its supply of armament and 
military-industrial equipment. The USSR exploits this 
monopolistic position by raising armament prices, 
dictating the timetable and selection of delivered ma- 
terials, and forcing other CMEA members to manufac- 
ture those parts and final products that are economi- 
cally or technologically inconvenient for the Soviet 
Union to produce. One recently published Polish doc- 
ument argues that it was such economic cooperation 
with the USSR that brought Poland to the very brink of 
Se eee eee 


*?"Profits and Losses: Trade with the USSR,” in Polityka (Warsaw), Oct. 21, 1981, 
“Export-Import” Supplement, p. 18. 

*°In the summer of 1979, in addition, Poland agreed to supply 200 T-55 tanks to 
Yemen (Sanaa), while the Soviet Union delivered 300 tanks and many other heavy 
weapons. IISS, The Military Balance, 1980-1981, London, 1981, p. 105. 


Table 6: Polish Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, 1969-79 


(US$ million, current) 


Total for 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1969-79 
Military expenditures 3,002 3,631 4,135 4,575 4,967 5,490 6,281 6914 7,442 7,886 8,466 62.789 
(Previous year = 100) lel 11 ON LA Girls Boel iin 114.4 110.1 107.6 106.0 107.4 282.08 
Arms exports 150 150 170 140 230 190 170 330 290 370 260 2,450 
(Previous year = 100) 1011 ~100:0 11339 "82\3) 1643 82.6 89.5 194.1 87.9 127.6 VOR SV MIFST SK 
Arms imports 120 120 120 260 410 360 350 390 370 160 180 2,840 
(Previous year = 100) 100.0 100.0 100.0 216.7 Loa, Si.Gan O72 eel) ies 94.9 43: 22S 150.04 
Balance in arms trade 30 30 30 + —=120""=180. -=170 4 —180 —60 —80 210 80 —390 


4Percent increase, 1969-1979. 


SOURCES: US Arms Control and Disarmament A 


gency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1969-1978 (hereafter, WMEAT), Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, December 1980, pp. 63, 147 (for 1969); WMEAT, 1970-1979, March 1982, pp. 73, 115 (for other 


years). 
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Soviet and East European leaders at the 6th Congress of the Polish United Worke 
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manne’ Miss! ; mm 


rs Party, in December 1971: 


in the front row, from left to right, are Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz and party leader Edward Gierek; in the second 
row, from left to right, are Czechoslovak party chief Gustav Husdk, Belorussian party first secretary Pyotr 


Masherov, and Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev. 


disaster.°* Another Polish source states frankly that 
the Soviet Union, as the stronger partner, has the 
power to force its client to accept its view—simply by 
manipulating the prices of machines.°° 

For goods available from another CMEA country or 
even from the West, the bargaining power of the 
USSR is a bit lower. But for weapons, specifically 
those produced only by the USSR, the law of dictated 
prices is in force. There are, for example, reported in- 
stances in which the Soviets asked Poland to pay 


34"The Speech of Marian Rajski, A Delegate to the City Party Conference in Gdynia, 
on May 16, 1981,” Ku/tura (Paris), 1981, pp. 146-58. 
38Profits and Losses ... ," loc. cit., p. 18. 
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prices ten times higher than those of similar Western 
products.*® The Soviet Union is also able to dictate 
how much and what must be bought for the Polish 
army. Inasmuch as the Soviets bargain from a monop- 
olistic position, they can charge exorbitant prices not 
only for weapons but also for most of the specialized 
machines used in CMEA’s military industry. 

In the framework of CMEA’s division of labor, 
Poland has been forced to produce goods, including 


3%Interview information. CMEA prices for raw materials, on the other hand, are 
based not on the current world market price, but rather on the prices of the previous 
five years. In future years, therefore, Soviet oil exports to other CMEA countries will 
probably be priced at the high market rates of the late 1970's, even if world prices 
continue to drop. 


Poland’s Military Burden 


components for the arms industry, that required raw 
materials and technology imported for hard currency. 
The USSR, however, has often repaid Poland in rubles 
at prices which were not equivalent to the real dollar 
costs. This aspect of Polish military-industrial sub- 
servience to Soviet interests has just received official 
(albeit indirect) confirmation for the first time. In 
1982, the USSR finally agreed to pay the Polish ship- 
building and telephone industries 13.5 million and 1.2 
million convertible rubles, respectively, to buy West- 
ern components for Soviet ships and telephones. In 
1983, Poland’s shipbuilding industry is due to receive 
US$44 million from the USSR. These figures provide 
some indication of how many dollars the Polish ship- 
building industry must have expended previously to 
supply the Soviet Union with ships for which Poland 
was reimbursed in non-convertible rubles.?” 

In addition, since Polish military industry is back- 
ward in comparison with that of the Soviet Union, it is 
less profitable, because its products must be priced 
lower for both CMEA and other recipients.2® When 
competition among CMEA arms exporters is 
permitted, the more modern and larger-scale Soviet 
armament industry is in a stronger position. Poland's 
economy is also more adversely affected by continual 
changes in military technology. Despite its own indus- 
try’s backwardness, Warsaw naturally tends to supply 
the Polish army with domestic production. Armaments 
delivered from the USSR are usually outmoded as 
well. As a result, the Polish military has had to be 
armed and rearmed, at great cost, with outmoded 
generations of weapons—weapons that are in many 
cases older than those delivered to Soviet clients in 
the Middle East.°° 

For example, only in 1977 did Poland start manu- 
facturing An-2 Colt light planes (at a rate of 200 a 
year); their license dates back to 1960. Similarly, each 
year since 1979, Poland has produced 200 Mi-2 
Hoplite helicopters, with a license dating from 1956. 
These helicopters are delivered both to the Polish and 


—————— 


*’Boguslaw Lesiewicz, ‘Friends Are Tested in Need,” Zycie Partii (Warsaw), 

No. 21, Dec. 8, 1982, p. 16. The financial relationships among CMEA members are 
very complicated. Briefly, two kinds of “money” are used in their international trade: 
“transferable” rubles are used for payments through the CMEA bank to individual 
member countries, while “convertible” rubles could be used for payments in hard 
currency on the world market. 

**For example, in 1981, Poland delivered 300 T-55 tanks to Iraq, while the Soviet 
Union sold Iraq 100 of the more modern and expensive T-72's. Because the Polish 
army managed to clean out part of its stockpile of T-55’s, it then became a potential 
market for newly-produced Soviet T-72’s. Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (hereafter SIPRI), World Armament and Disarmament Yearbook, 1982, 
London, Taylor and Francis, 1982, pp. 217-18. 

**The Polish air force, for example, does not have the MiG-23, and none of the 
non-Soviet WTO members has the MiG-25. By contrast, Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Libya, 
and Syria have all received one or both of these planes. IISS, The Military Balance, 
various recent annual issues. 


to the Soviet armies. (The fact that the USSR is not 
interested in continuing its own production of Mi-2 
helicopters is worth noting.) Poland sells the USSR 10 
helicopters for each Soviet jet fighter. The jet fighters 
delivered from the USSR, moreover, are not the latest 
models.*° The growing Polish tank and artillery 
industry has likewise remained supplementary to its 
large and continuously updated Soviet counterpart. 
For more than 13 years, Poland continued to produce 
the World War Il-vintage T-34 tank; the slightly 
modernized T-54/55 was added only in 1956. Poland 
began to produce the more modern T-72 only at the 
end of the 1970's, when Soviet industry was about to 
switch to the T-80 model.*' Important segments of 
the Polish armament industry will consequently re- 
main a buffer for obsolete Soviet arms for many 
years.*? 

As if these problems were not enough, Polish 
sources support the view that the country’s military in- 
dustry, for all its high priority, is badly managed and 
inefficiently supplied.** Because that industry has pri- 
ority in obtaining the necessities of production, it is a 
major cause of disorganized supply in less-preferred 
industries. The system of priorities and discrimination 
is especially costly when arms production is rapidly 
modernized or expanded. 

A related difficulty results from a paradox of Soviet 
policy. If the political situation in one of the CMEA 
countries becomes critical, the Soviets typically spon- 
sor very costly joint military maneuvers and/or military 
intervention. As a result, military spending increases, 


and military industry expands its production—causing 


more difficulties for the civilian economy throughout 
CMEA. This vicious circle obliges each CMEA 
member-state to pay a high price; and this is particu- 
larly true for Poland because of its relatively large 
army and armament industry. 

One should also not overlook other outlays on prep- 
arations for war paid by the Polish nation. These in- 
clude billions of zlotys for the construction of special 
railroads, highways and bridges, shelters and WTO 
command posts, depots, storage facilities, hospitals, 


“°SIPRI, op. cit., p. 245; ‘Profits and Losses,” loc. clt.) pals} 

“Clawson and Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 171-72. Production of T-72’s began in 1979, 
but only 50 such tanks were produced in 1980, and not until 1981 did annual 
Production of 300 units begin. SIPRI, op. cit., pp. 161, 245. 

“2A note about the role of Poland in maintaining older production lines of tanks can 
be found in William H. Lewis, ‘Arms Transfers and the Third World,” in ACDA, 
WMEAT, 1970-79. By contrast, Hoensch emphasizes the fact that Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and East Germany help produce some modern components for the 
Soviet arms industry, while neglecting the very important role of those countries in 
keeping obsolete production in operation. Loc. cit., pp. 46-47. 

“*Mieczyslaw Dziarmakowski, “Material-Technical Supply,” in Marian Koch, Ed., 
Ekonomika wojskowa (Military Economy), Warsaw, WMON, 1979, p. 81. 
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A Polish military parade displaying the T-54 tank, a dated piece of Soviet-designed armor used and also pro- 
duced in Poland long after the Soviet Union had developed and produced newer models. 


and material reserves. For example, in 1979, a special 
1,520-millimeter railroad (a gauge used only in the 
USSR) was built from Volodymyr Volynskyi in the Sovi- 
et Union to Katowice in Poland, of which 400 kilome- 
ters were built with Polish money. The railroad was, in 
addition, specially constructed to transport unusually 
heavy loads. Officially this very costly investment is 
justified by the needs of the big Katowice steelworks, 
which uses Soviet iron ore, but the railroad’s econom- 
ic irrationality is suggested by the fact that the cars 
usually run empty on the return trip from Poland. In- 
Stead, it is quite probable that this railroad was built 


———— SSS ___ Ee 


«Yakov Gulev and Irzi Fila, “Concerning the Implementation of Measures to 
Increase Transport Capacities of International Importance,” Ekonomicheskoye 
sotrudnichestvo stran-chlenov SEV (Moscow), No. 4, 1982, p. 34; also pp. 13-22. 
Former Polish ambassador Rurarz is also convinced that the wide-gauge railroad 
built by Poland has strategic importance. Loc. cit., pp. 17-18. 

4sThe number of armament factories and militarily-oriented R&D institutes is based 
on the published list of factories that were militarized after the introduction of martial 
law in Poland. Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Dec. 14, 1981. For a detailed list of these 
enterprises, see Checinski, The /nteraction ... , Appendix. 

4° g., the regime of Wladyslaw Gomulka had apparently planned to unify the 
amortization rates applied to all branches of industry, including armament 
production, as of January 1, 1971. One of the first decisions of the new Gierek 
regime, however, was to revoke this decision, because ‘this was against the 
development of the coal-mining, heavy, and armament industries.” Staniszkis, loc. 


cit., p. 194. 
47“Shadows over Comecon,” The Economist (London), May.29—June 4, 1982, 
p. 87; Checinski, The /nteraction ... , passim. 
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primarily for military purposes, to help avert potential 
bottlenecks for Soviet military transport.*4 

Insofar as the Polish government’s own economic 
policy is concerned, the extensive armament industry 
makes necessary reforms even more difficult than 
they might otherwise be. How could there be 
Hungarian-style economic reforms in a country with 
about 150 large military factories and R&D insti- 
tutes,*® which enjoy far-reaching privileges and oper- 
ate within a manipulated pricing system? The exist- 
ence of this large military-industrial sector practically 
precludes cost-accounting and price-setting inde- 
pendent of the central decision-makers. *® 

Finally, and perhaps most important, are the con- 
straints on national autonomy imposed by the domi- 
nance of Soviet strategy in Eastern Europe. CMEA de- 
fense planning, including arms production and arms 
trade, is theoretically integrated with national econom- 
ic planning. Because defense production typically 
represents a large part of each national economy, it is 
organized and implemented within the framework of 
each country’s centralized one-year, five-year, and 
long-range plans. These plans for military production 
and material supply are complemented by plans for 
other defense activities (civil defense, reserves, spe- 
cial transportation systems, etc.).*’ 


Poland’s Military Burden 
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In reality, however, most defense planning is ap- 
proved on the basis of ‘‘strategic” rather than financial 
estimates. To be sure, some plans may be abandoned 
in order to match expenditures to the financial 
capabilities of each CMEA member, but military sup- 
ply plans are outlined by the CMEA Military-Industrial 
‘Commission in coordination with the WTO Command. 
Armament and equipment supply plans cannot be 
changed without the approval of that Command, 
meaning, of course, the USSR. Therefore, only Soviet 
defense spending fully reflects a particular national in- 
terest; all other CMEA military expenditures, arma- 
ment production plans, and arms trade activities are 
at best a compromise between strongly preferred WTO 
(Soviet) goals and East European national capabilities. 

The dominant Soviet position is justified by the ar- 
gument that the USSR bears 80 percent of total WTO 
defense costs.*® Left unmentioned is the fact that the 
remaining 20 percent of WTO military expenditures 
borne by the other CMEA countries does not neces- 
sarily serve their own national interests. The oppress- 
ive character of all these military expenditures is sug- 
gested by the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956 and 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968, and by the course of 
events in Poland in 1980-81. Only in this context can 
one fully evaluate the indirect costs of growing de- 
fense spending by CMEA members. 

A study recently published by a US expert argues 

that, 
By offering Eastern Europe preferential terms of trade 
compared to those available to Eastern Europe in 
Western markets, the Soviet Union has transferred re- 
sources equivalent to almost $80 billion in 1980 dol- 
lars during the decade 1971-1980.*2 


These subsidies, according to this Study, are provided 
by selling fuel below and buying machines above the 


prices for these products on the world market. If this 
argument is correct, one could expect that in the next 
decade, the Soviet subsidy for CMEA members would 
have to be even higher, as East Europe’s economic 
problems mount. Facing internal economic difficulties 
itself, the Soviet Union might be unable to continue 
covering the ruinous costs of close political, econom- 
ic, and military relations with its CMEA partners. 

This conclusion, however, neglects many important 
factors that influence East Euopean trade relation- 
ships with the USSR, particularly in the area of arma- 
ment. In this case, Soviet bargaining power is usually 
decisive. Added to this factor are the costs of Poland’s 
extensive military infrastructure and technologically 
obsolete “reserve” production capacity. If a full and 
honest calculation of how much WTO members “over- 
pay” for their defense (which in any case serves Sovi- 
et imperial interests) could be performed, it would 
greatly affect the calculation of “subsidized” trade 
among CMEA members. Only in the light of such an 
analysis could correct conclusions about Poland’s mil- 
itary burden—and Soviet strategic exploitation—be 
drawn. 


rr 


“*A Czech expert estimates that the USSR “carries 80 percent of the defense 
burden within the framework of the Warsaw Pact.” See Oldrich Behounek, ““CMEA 
and the Defense Capabilities of Socialism," Historie a Vojenstvi, No. 1, 1980, trans. - 
in Radio Free Europe, Czechoslovak Situation Report (Munich), No. 16, 

June 26, 1980, p. 10. An American scholar estimates the Soviet share at 85 percent. 
See Boleslaw A. Boczek, “NATO and the Warsaw Pact: The Present and Future,” in 
Clawson and Kaplan, op. cit., p. 96. 

Boczek calculated his percentage from IISS, The Military Balance, 1980-1981, in 
which figures are based on official budget statistics of non-Soviet CMEA states. 
However, | support the view that “East European state budget outlays for national 
defense do not cover all military expenditures” (Alton et al., op. cit., p. 409). 

“*Daniel L. Bond, ““CMEA Growth Projections for 1981-1985 and Implications of 
Restricted Western Credits,” in NATO Economics Directorate, The CMEA Five Year 
(1981-1985) Plans in a New Perspective: Planned and Non-Planned Economies, 
Colloquium 1982, Brussels, Mar. 31-Apr. 2, 1982. 
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Insurgency 


in Southeast Asia 


by Shee Poon Kim 

he fall of Saigon in 1975 and the rapid spread 
T of Communist rule to South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Kampuchea might have seemed the prelude to 
new successes for the perennial Communist 
insurgencies in the nearby states of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN).' Yet, the ensuing 
seven years have not brought these movements closer 
to power; indeed, the Thai insurgency recently experi- 
enced a dramatic collapse. 

What accounts for this lack of success? In examin- 
ing this question, one must explore factors internal to 
the movements themselves as well as developments 
in the environment—domestic and foreign—in which 
they operate. This article will focus on three major 
parties—the Communist Party of Malaya (CPM), the 
Communist Party of Thailand (CPT), and the Commu- 
nist Party of the Philippines (Marxist-Leninist) or 
CPP(M-L). Each continues armed struggle against the 
government of its country, although the insurgencies 
differ in scale and scope. | also briefly discuss 
Singapore, because the CPM still insists that while it 
does not conduct an insurgency there, the political 
struggle in the island republic is inseparable from the 
struggle in Malaysia. Omitted from this discussion are 
the Indonesian Communist Party, which has never re- 
covered from its decimation in the aftermath of the 
abortive coup of 1965, and the Communist Party of 
North Kalimantan, whose estimated 100-200 armed 


‘For a useful study of the history of the Communist parties in Southeast Asia, see 
Justus M. van der Kroef, Communism in Southeast Asia, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1981. 


Mr. Shee is Senior Lecturer in the Department of Polit- 
ical Science at the National University of Singapore. 
He is author of Thailand and the People’s Republic of 
China, 1949-1975 (1979), and of numerous articles 
on the contemporary political problems of Southeast 
Asia. 


guerrillas pose no serious military or security threat to 
the Malaysian government.? 


The Communist Party of Malaya 


The CPM has faithfully followed the Maoist dictum 
of people’s war and armed struggle as the only ‘‘cor- 
rect” path to power. A statement in 1977, commemo- 
rating the 47th anniversary of the CPM, reiterated the 
call for the “Malayan” people to continue their armed 
Struggle, particularly in light of the favorable interna- 
tional situation since 1975.° New situation or no, the 
appeal was a logical extension of the party’s 1968 pro- 
gram for seven years of armed struggle.* This program 
reflected a resurgence of CPM activism in post- 
independence Malaysia. Prior to Malaysia’s achieve- 
ment of independence in 1957, the skillful combina- 
tion of political, strategic, psychological, and 
propaganda measures adopted by the British authori- 
ties in Malaya, such as transfering power to the Malay 
nationalists, suppression of the CPM, establishment of 
the “new villages,” etc., undermined CPM efforts to 
become a viable mass nationalist movement. 

However, more than a decade after independence, 
insurgency began to reemerge at the end of the 
1960’s, especially in the vicinity of Malaysia’s border 
with Thailand. By 1974, this new activism had gone 
so far as to succeed in killing the inspector general of 
police, and in 1975 and 1976 a dozen other police 


2Malaysia’s Inspector General of Police, Tan Sri Hanniff Omar, disclosed that there 
were about 100 Communist guerrillas in Sarawak in 1979. Since then, their number 
has remained at between 100 and 200. See Straits Times (Singapore—hereafter ST), 
Dec. 28, 1979; and also Justus M. van der Kroef's contribution on Malaysia to 
Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 1981, Stanford, 
CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1981, pp. 175-82. 

*British Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts, Far East 
(London—hereafter SWB/FE), 5504/D1, May 5, 1977. 

“Hold High the Great Red Banner of Armed Struggle, and Bravely March 
Forward!” New China News Agency (Hong Kong), June 19, 1968. 
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and security officials were assassinated and the na- 
tional monument in Kuala Lumpur was bombed. The 
Malayan National Liberation Army (MNLA—as the 
CPM’s guerrilla forces have been known since 1968) 
boasted that it had killed 400 “enemies” in 1976.° 
And despite government claims to have brought the 
CPM’s armed violence under control by the end of 
1977,® the party subsequently claimed to have killed 
409 and injured 4,800 enemies in some 60 battles in 
1979.’ 

In April 1980, the CPM proclaimed a party constitu- 
tion in a broadcast of the Voice of Malayan Revolution. 
This document formally adopted Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Zedong Thought as the theoretical basis of 
the party ideology and set as the CPM’s immediate 
goal a “new democratic revolution” (the ultimate goal 
being the realization of socialism and communism). 
The CPM envisaged building a ‘‘national democratic 
united front” with the workers’ alliance as the “‘van- 
guard of the revolution,” and firmly rejected both par- 
llamentary democracy and armed urban uprisings or 
urban guerrilla war. It reemphasized the view that the 
“correct” path to power was to use the countryside to 
encircle the cities and to seize political power by 
armed force.® 

In fact, the CPM’s armed strength peaked decades 
ago, at an estimated 14,000 guerrillas in the 
mid-1940's.° Their number had dropped to about 
1,500-2,000 in 1961, when Chin Peng, the party’s 
secretary general, took his men to refuges along the 
Thai-Malaysian border. Since then, the guerrilla forces 
have been rent by factionalism. In February 1970, the 
8th Regiment of the CPM defied a Central Committee 
directive to liquidate ‘‘spies” (alleged to be infiltrated 
by the government) who had joined the party since 
1962, and an estimated 200-300 members fled to 
Sadao, in southern Thailand, to form a CPM Revolu- 
tionary Faction, challenging Chin Peng’s leadership.'° 
On August 1, 1974, another group of armed guerril- 
las—this time from the 12th Regiment—headed by 
Yat Kong, a member of the State Committee of the 
CPM, broke away from the “old guards” to form a 


——— 

*SWB/FE, 5406/13/7. Jan. 7, 1977. 

°ST, Aug 5 and 13, 1977; also Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, DC—hereafter, FBIS-APA), Aug. 16, 1977, 

p. 0/2. 

"SWB/FE, 6313/A3/1, Jan. 8, 1980. 

*Ibid., 6442//C/1, June 11, 1980. 

*The CPM was founded in Singapore in 1928, Called the Nanyang (South Sea) 
Communist Party, it was formed at the initiative of two Indonesians, Alimin and Tan 
Malaka, both Comintern agents who visited Singapore in 1924 and 1925, They were 
instrumental in persuading the Communist Party of China to form a Communist group 
in Singapore. See J. H. Brimmell, Communism in Southeast Asia, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959; and G. Z. Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle in Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, University of Malaya Press, 1971, pp. 28-29. 

See Asia Research Bulletin (Singapore), Jan. 31, 1982, p. 887. 
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Chin Peng (right), leader of the Communist Party of 
Malaya, pictured in 1955 on the occasion of a meet- 
ing with the late Malayan leader Tunku Aboul Rahman 
at Baling, near the Thai border. 


—Photo from Asian news source. 


CPM Marxist-Leninist faction. Each of the three 
groups, the original CPM and the two splinters, has its 
own armed force, each vying with others for the honor 
of being viewed as the most revolutionary and vio- 
lent.'' However, these groups are militarily weak and 
obviously lack a unified command. They are in no po- 
sition to launch a major uprising—whether with their 
Own resources or with external support.'? In all, they 
total an estimated 2,000-3,000 insurgents today." 
Very little information is available regarding the cur- 
rent top leadership of the CPM. Secretary General 
Chin Peng was believed to be 59 years old as of 
1982.'* According to one Thai source, he fled to Chi- 
na in 1961, where he may still be.'*® The CPM would 


"Hans Indorf, “Insurgency Problems in Malaysia during the Post-Vietnam Era,” 
Paper presented at the Southeast Asian Regional Conference of the Association of 
Asian Studies, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Jan. 22-24, 1976, p. 12. 

‘*Captured CPM members told authorities that the guerrillas had difficulties in 
getting food and that their morale was veryyow. ST, Apr. 2, 1981. 

"Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong—hereafter FEER), Mar. 6, 1981; 
Sunday Times (Singapore), Apr. 12, 1981; and Asia Week (Hong Kong), 

Apr. 24, 1981. 

*Chin Peng’s real name is Ong Boon Hwa. He came from a poor family; his father, 
Ong Seng Piew, owned a bicycle shop in Penang. Peng became a member of the 
CPM at age 17. Asian Wall Street Journal (Hong Kong), Apr. 24, 1981. 

"*Kriangsak Chamonand disclosed this information. See ST, Jan. 8, 1975. 
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appear to suffer from a serious leadership and suc- 
cession crisis. It has not been able to produce an out- 
standing revolutionary leader of the caliber of a Lenin, 
a Mao, or a Ho Chi Minh—which appears to be a nec- 
essary though not sufficient condition for a successful 
people’s war. 

Particularly critical in the Malaysian context is the 
paucity of outstanding Malay nationalists in the party’s 
leadership.'® Whatever the CPM’s claims to be a revo- 
lutionary party, the majority of Malays still perceive it 
to be a Chinese party, dominated by ethnic Chinese 
and linked with China. From its very beginnings, the 
CPM has always been used by Beijing to serve Chi- 
nese national interests rather than to promote a genu- 
ine indigenous revolutionary movement in Malaysia.” 
Indeed, ethnicity is the most important single factor in 
explaining the failure of the party to achieve inroads 
into the Muslim-dominated Malaysian polity. 

From its earliest days, the CPM has tried to bridge 
this ethnic gap, but with little success. In 1965, the 
CPM formed a front organization, the Islamic Brother- 
hood Party (Partai Persaudaraan Islam, or Paperi), 
based in Weng, south Thailand. The mission of Paperi 
was to convince Malays and Muslims that Islam and 
communism have the same ideology and hence are 
compatible. However, Paperi was largely inactive and 
ineffective. It was only in December 1977—12 years 
after its founding—that Paperi finally issued a state- 
ment calling on the Malays to take up armed strug- 
gle.'® More recently, in May 1981, a new Malay Na- 
tionalist Revolutionary Party of Malaya was reportedly 
formed to supplement Paperi. The aim of this organi- 
zation was to “unite Communists, socialists, national- 
ists, and religious groups’ —i.e., to seek to make new 
inroads among the Muslims of Malaysia.'® 

However, as Michael Stenson has argued, ‘‘there 
could be no possibility in Malaya of the successful ap- 
plication of the strategy of mobilizing the peasantry to 
Surround and isolate the towns.’?° For one thing, the 
bond between the Malays and the Sultanate system 


‘*The CPM was able to recruit only three Malay leaders to the party Central 
Committee—Musa bin Ahmad (ex-chairman of the CPM, whose November 1980 
surrender to the government was reported in January 1981) and Abdullah C. D. and 
Rasid Maidian, both members of the 10th Regiment. On Musa bin Ahmad’s 
surrender, see ibid., Jan. 7, 1981. On the other leaders, see New Straits Times 
(Kuala Lumpur), Jan. 8, 1981; also Star (Kuala Lumpur), Jan. 8, 1981. 

‘’Musa bin Ahmad testified to the intensity of ties between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the CPM. Ibid. 

The CPM’s general subservience to the Beijing line is also witnessed by broadcasts 
of the clandestine Voice of the Malayan Revolution (VOMR), such as one on 
January 31, 1981, which condemned “‘Soviet-Vietnamese hegemonists.”’ See 
FBIS-APA, Feb. 4, 1981 (cited in van der Kroef’s contribution on Malaysia in 
Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 1982, p. 210. 

‘*FBIS-APA, June 29, 1978, p. 0/1. 

**See VOMR broadcast of June 11, 1981, in FB/S-APA, June 19, 1981, and 
July 18, 1981—both cited in van der Kroef, in Staar-(op. cit. fn. 17) p. 208. 


has proved an effective obstacle to the growth of com- 
munism in Malaysia. Also, the Malay social structure 
and the “‘tidak apa” (easygoing) mentality of the aver- 
age Malay are not conducive to the rigid and disci- 
plined life-style of armed Marxist guerrillas. 

A shift of CPM energies toward a quest for power in 
the towns would be equally unpromising. Although a 
majority of the Chinese population resides in the 
towns, only a small number of underprivileged, lower- 
income individuals and disgruntled intellectuals and 
students among the Chinese (mostly Chinese- 
educated) of Malaysia have joined the party, not so 
much because Communist ideology appealed to them 
as from frustration and disillusionment with the ex- 
isting system. The CPM has failed to attract the prag- 
matic and profit-oriented urban Chinese, a majority of 
whom are realistic enough to understand that the sta- 
tus quo is more advantageous to their economic inter- 
ests than revolutionary change would be. Moreover, 
any endorsement by the urban Chinese of the CPM’s 
revolutionary policy would only sharpen the commu- 
nal conflict between the urban Chinese and the rural 
Malays, and it would be the Chinese who would be the 
losers in any repetition of the racial outbursts of 
May 1969. 

Marxist class analysis and class struggle remain in-’ 
appropriate responses to the two major problems of 
contemporary Malaysia: the politics of Islam and the 
politics of accommodation between the Chinese and 
Malay communities. The revival of Islamic teaching 
(the Dakwah movement), which began in the late 
1960's, has become one of the most significant forces 
on the Malaysian political scene. This Islamic funda- 
mentalism is partly a response to the identity crisis 
brought about by the rapid process of modernization 
and urbanization in the capital city, Kuala Lumpur, 
and partly a reflection of the influence of widespread 
Islamic movements in the Middle East. The signifi- 
cance of this trend lies in the possibility it raises that 
modernization in Malaysia may not necessarily lead to 
intensification of class conflict, but rather may be- 
come “involuted,’”*' or even reversed, by appeals to 
and manipulation of traditional symbols and culture or 
religion.?? 

As for communal accommodation, the Malaysian 
government’s fourth five-year plan (for the years 
1981-1985) was structured to promote the develop- 


20''The Ethnic and Urban Bases of Communist Revolt in Malaya,” in John W. Lewis, 
Ed., Peasant Rebellion and Communist Revolution in Asia, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1974, p. 126. 

2'For an explanation of the term “‘involuted,”’ see Clifford Geertz, O/d Societies and 
New States, New York, NY, Free Press, 1963, pp. 105-57. 

22The Indonesian Communist Party faces a similar possibility. See ibid. 
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ment of all communities rather than just Malay com- 
munities.*° The government has also had some suc- 
cess in encouraging the population at the grass-roots 
level to establish a vigilante corps (rukun tetangga) to 
defend themselves against threats, harassment, and 
blackmail by the Communists.?4 Moreover, Malaysia is 
blessed with rich natural resources and a_ healthy 
economy, adequate to cope with the needs of its rela- 
tively small population (12 million).?5 

As suggested above, CPM insurgency has been in- 
hibited by the vigilance of the government’s security 
apparatus. In 1979, government sources indicated 
that from May 1969 to December 1978, some 600 
armed guerrillas had been shot, and that since 1975, 
more than 2,800 Communists and pro-Communists 
had been detained.?® Furthermore, in 1981, the gov- 
ernment announced that 9.2 billion Malay dollars 
would be allocated to strengthen the nation’s security 
and defense.?’ 

Such results were partly due to closer bilateral se- 
Curity cooperation among ASEAN member states. For 
example, the joint Malaysian-Thai “Big Star 1” and 
“Big Star 2” operations (in January and March 1977 
respectively) apparently broke the communications 
link between the guerrillas and their local support- 
ers.?® Moreover, information provided by the 
Singapore government was instrumental in the Malay- 
Sian government's arrest of some 86 Communists and 
pro-Communists in June 1977.2° In the words of 
Malaysia’s then minister of home affairs, Ghazali bin 
Shaffie, such operations served to “search, disperse 
and make the CPM guerrillas be on the move all the 
time.”°° These tactics have prevented the party from 
establishing permanent bases from which to launch 
further assaults and expand its political bases and in- 
fluence at the grass roots. 

Other foreign factors have also had some negative 
impact on the fortunes of the CPM. The Sino- 
Vietnamese tensions and Sino-Soviet rivalries in the 
region have prompted China to place increasing em- 
phasis on state-to-state rather than party-to-party rela- 
tions in its dealings with ASEAN countries. This tend- 
ency is reinforced by Deng Xiaoping’s pragmatic and 
moderate leadership, which has stressed the modern- 
rete ge ee _Shel TNS Ea» 


**Fourth Malaysia Plan 1981-1985, Kuala Lumpur, National Printing Department, 
1981, esp. ch. 1, pp. 1-8. 

**Interview with Malaysian government authorities, May 19, 1980. 

?*In the last few years, the average rate of growth of GNP has been about 8 percent 
a year. 

*®Southeast Asian Record (Palo Alto, CA—hereafter SAR), Nov. 16-22, 1979, 
p. 5, and Aug. 3-9, 1979, 

7ST, Mar. 28, 1981. 

2®SAR, Aug. 3-9, 1979. 

**FBIS-APA, June 30, 1977, p. 0/1. 

*°Ibid., July 31, 1977, p. 0/1. 


A unit of the Malaysian Army on counterinsurgency 
exercises in August 1980. 


—Photo from Asian news source. 


ization of China and assigned reduced priority to sup- 
port for revolutionary movements abroad.*" 

Vietnam, too, has been promoting state-to-state re- 
lations with Malaysia and has openly declared that it 
would not support the CPM or consider it a national 
liberation movement.%? During a visit to the ASEAN 
capitals in September 1978, Vietnam’s Premier Pham 
Van Dong reiterated that Hanoi would no longer assist 
the Communist insurgencies in the region.%? 

In sum, both internal and external conditions are 
not favorable for a successful Communist revolution in 
Malaysia, at least not in the 1980’s. The CPM remains 
a very small group with little support from outsiders. It 
knows that it cannot win power through armed strug- 
gle in the foreseeable future; at most, it might succeed 
in weakening the political base of the Malaysian gov- 
ernment by identifying and harping on the failings of 
the present political system.%4 


*"In a three-day state visit to Kuala Lumpur in August 1981, Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang sidestepped the issue of relations between the Chinese and Malayan 
Communist parties. However, perhaps as a signal to the Malaysian government of 
China's good intentions, the Voice of the Malayan Revolution (believed to emanate 
from China) stopped broadcasting on July 1, 1981, to be replaced simultaneously by 
a Voice of Malayan Democracy, with a more “‘nationalist” tone. See van der Kroef, 
loc. cit., p. 212. 

Harry Harding's article, “Change and Continuity in Chinese Foreign Policy’ 
(Problems of Communism (Washington, DC], March-April 1983, pp. 1-19) provides 
insight into the recent evolution of Chinese policy toward countries of Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere in the Third World. 

*FEER, Aug. 27, 1976, p. 59. 

*°FBIS-APA, Sept. 25, 1978, p. 0/3. 

**Such issues include, for example, demands for the immediate release of political 
prisoners, and charges that the general election of 1980 was held “without 
freedom.” See VOMR broadcasts transcribed in FBIS-APA, Nov. 30, 1978, p. 0/4, 
and Dec. 4, 1980, p. 0/2. 
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The CPM and Singapore 


Communist activities in Singapore have always been 
regarded as part of the CPM’s overall revolutionary 
struggle in Malaysia. Indeed, the party never endorsed 
the separation of Singapore from Malaysia in 1965, 
but rather labeled its independence as ‘“‘phony.”’ 
CPM-style communism seemed to have potential ap- 
peal in Singapore because the majority of the popula- 
tion there was Chinese. However, the CPM’s roots in 
this urban Chinese setting, dating back to the later 
1920’s, were disturbed by the emergence of the Peo- 
ple’s Action Party (PAP) in the early 1950's. This 
party, led by Lee Kuan Yew, came to power in 1959. 
Its successes in spurring economic growth and pro- 
viding public housing have deprived the CPM of major 
issues on which it might have made political inroads. 

The focus of the Communists appeared for a time to 
have shifted from subversion and infiltration to use of 
Singapore as a base to provide the party with finan- 
cial, logistical, and manpower support for its efforts in 
Malaysia. However, the CPM continues low-key efforts 
to widen its political base in Singapore, sporadically 
criticizing the government on various sensitive issues. 
There were also some indications in the party’s state- 
ment of June 20, 1978 (on the 30th anniversary of 
armed struggle) that the CPM was trying to rebuild its 
united front in Singapore.** 

To the CPM, promotion of violence and armed 
struggle in Singapore must seem a fruitless strategy, 
one that can never appeal to the increasing number of 
wealthy middle-class Singaporeans. Moreover, the 
small size of the country and its highly efficient secu- 
rity and police apparatus have made it very difficult 
for the CPM to arm its guerrillas without being noticed 
and detained by the government. For example, in Oc- 
tober 1977, the Internal Security Department uncov- 
ered four units of the Malayan National Liberation 
Front, a political front organization of the CPM oper- 
ating in Singapore, and detained 39 Communists.*° In 
August 1979, the government detained nine Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers in connection with 
their activities in the Chinese Society of the University 
of Singapore.®” Such actions not only warn the CPM to 
tread carefully, but also alert the public to the contin- 
uance of the CPM threat, despite the republic’s eco- 
nomic growth and increasing affluence. In this vein, 
the authorities decided in 1977 to begin familiarizing 
a 


*Sibid., Nov. 29, 1978, p. 0/7. 

°*SWB/FE, 5643/A3/8, Oct. 18, 1977. 

37FBIS-APA, June 17, 1979, p. 0/5; SAR, Aug. 3-9, 1979, p. 74. Eight of those 
arrested were subsequently released. 


senior commanders and staff officers of the Singapore 
armed forces and officials of the trade unions with 
Marxist-Leninist dogma.*® 


The Communist Party of Thailand 


Although the situation of the Communist Party of 
Thailand bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
Communist Party of Malaya, there are also certain dis- 
tinguishing features. Specifically, CPT strategy has not 
been focused exclusively on rural insurgency, and 
there has of late been a measure of “indigenization” 
of the party (i.e., addition of native Thais to what has 
been a predominantly Chinese organization).*° 

In 1965, the CPT declared a ‘‘people’s war”’ in 
Thailand, and in 1969, the party organized the Thai 
People’s Liberation Army (TPLA) to carry it out. How- 
ever, this focus on rural insurgency was later blurred. 
Encouraged by the democratic period ushered in with 
the fall of the government of strong man Thanom 
Kittikachorn in October 1973, the CPT appeared to be 
moving toward a two-pronged strategy. While reem- 
phasizing “people’s war” and stepping up violent at- 
tacks on government security forces in the country- 
side, the party tried simultaneously to widen its 
political base in Bangkok by recruiting more cadres 
and members from among students and intellectuals. 
For example, a February 1976 broadcast by the clan- 
destine Voice of the People of Thailand, entitled 
“Class Struggle and National Unity,” highlighted the 
plight of the “bourgeoisie,” the ‘national capitalists,” 
the “peasants,” and the ‘‘proletariat.’’*° 

In the post-Vietnam war period, the ranks of the 
TPLA apparently expanded measurably, peaking at 
some 13,000 rural insurgents in 1977, and then de- 
creasing—to 9,000 in 1981 and 7,000 in 1982.*' An- 
other source has suggested that the CPT had grown to 
encompass as many as 20,000 “sympathizers” in 
1981.2 All of these estimates are probably out of date 
in light of the massive defections of insurgents occa- 
sioned by a series of amnesties declared by the Thai 
government beginning in 1980. In January 1983, Thai 


ne 


2*See Shee Poon Kim, “Singapore in 1977: Stability and Growth,” Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, CA), February 1978, p. 195; idem, ‘Political Leadership and 
Succession,” in Peter S. J. Chen, Ed., Singapore Development Politics and Trends, 
Singapore, Oxford University Press, 1983, pp. 173-96. 

*°The writer is grateful to Donald Weatherbee for drawing attention to the efforts of 
indigenization in the CPT and CPM. 

“0SWB/FE, 5151/B3, Feb. 19, 1976. 

“Paul and Yuangrat Wedel, “Declining Fortune,’’ Focus (Bangkok), April 1981, 
p. 27; also ST, Sept. 29, 1980; and Nanyang Siang Pao (Singapore), May 26, 1982. 

2Santi Mingmongkol, “Thai Communists into the 1980's,’ Southeast Asia 
Chronicle (Berkeley, CA—hereafter SAC), October 1981, p. 12. 
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Army Commander Arthit Kamlang-ek reported that 
450 Communist guerrillas had just surrendered, 
turning over several hundred weapons; this was on top 
of another 1,300 surrenders in December 1982. Ac- 
cording to Arthit, this brought the remaining size of 
the guerrilla forces to 300 armed men at most; in his 
view and that of other observers, the Thai insurgency 
had been virtually eradicated.*? 

The surge of TPLA ranks in the mid-1970’s reflect- 
ed the influx of some 3,000—5,000 urban students, 
intellectuals, labor leaders, and opposition politicians 
after 1976. Ironically, this recruitment was helped by 
the harsh anti-ccommunism of the Thanin Kraivichien 
regime that seized power in an October 1976 coup in 
Bangkok.*4 

The influx of better-educated, more sophisticated 
members, often of Thai origin, posed something of a 
challenge to the CPT’s aging leadership and their tra- 


“°A January 23, 1983, Reuter dispatch from Bangkok, in The Washington Post, 
Jan. 24, 1983; also Asiaweek, Apr. 8, 1983, pp. 16-24. 

“For a good study of those who joined the CPT since 1976, see David Morell and 
Chai-anan Samudavanija, ‘Thailand's Revolutionary Insurgency: Changes in 
Leadership Potential,"" Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), April 1979, pp. 315-22. 
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ditional strategic outlook. The party leadership has 
long been dominated by ethnic Chinese or Thais of 
Chinese origins. Thus, in 1982, it was believed that 
five of the seven key members on the ruling political 
bureau of the CPT were pure Chinese, one was half 
Thai and half Chinese, and one was half Thai and half 
Vietnamese; their average age was 64.4 

Not only does the top leadership of the CPT have a 
heavy Chinese ethnic background, it also hews faith- 
fully to Maoist ideology and outlook.*® The CPT’s 
leaders continue to view Thai society as oppressed by 
“imperialism,” “feudalism,” and “bureaucratic capi- 
talism,” and look to “‘people’s war” to bring the CPT to 
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“*The author is grateful to Yuangrat Wedel for this information, which is drawn from 
Thai intelligence sources. See also Asiaweek, Aug. 14, 1981; and Suchat Sawatsi, 
Ed., The Communist Movement in Thailand, Bangkok, n.p., 1979. 

It might be noted that the CPT’s long-time secretary general, Charoen Wan-ngam, 
passed away in Beijing in 1979. He was reportedly replaced by Udom Srisuwan, who 
surrendered to Thai government forces in November 1982. In January 1983, 
Mongkol na Nakhon, another senior member of the CPT, returned from exile in 
China. See Bangkok Post, Mar. 29, 1982, and Dec. 17, 1981: and The Washington 
Post, Jan. 15, 1983. 

“*Udom Srisuwan confirmed that the pro-China wing led by elderly Communists 
continued to dominate the CPT. The Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1983. 
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Left-wing students open fire on political foes during August 1976 disturbances on the campus of Thammasat 


University in Bangkok. 
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Thai Army commander-in-chief, Gen. Arthit Kamlang-ek accepts a rifle from a surrendering Communist insur- 


gent leader, Lau Lau, at a December 27, 1982, ceremony in Umphang. 


power in a “nationalist” (rather than ‘‘socialist’”) revo- 
lution.*” However, the newcomers consider such 
Maoist thinking irrelevant to the Thai situation. They 
argue that capitalism has transformed Bangkok into a 
political, economic, and cultural center, and that the 
political struggle should concentrate on this urban tar- 
get.*®° These ideological differences aside, the new 
members apparently have also chafed at a lack of 
intra-party democracy. Such issues were apparently 
raised, and not very successfully addressed, in a “roll- 
ing” 4th party congress held at several locations in 
March—May 1982.49 The differences in perspective, 


“7See the 10-point program of 1976 in Helen R. Chauncey, “The Growth of the 
United Front,” in SAC, January-February 1978, p. 5; also Robert F. Zimmerman, 
“Insurgency in Thailand,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1976, p. 29. 

“*Tianchai, author of the Memoir of a Rebel (Bangkok, n.p., n.d.), was one of the 
critics of the Maoist model of people's war. See Santi Mingmongkol, loc. cit., 
pp. 15) 17. 
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—William Branigin/The Washington Post. 


plus the regional dispersion of the various insurgent 
activities—from the northeast to the south—have 
been serious obstacles to effective centralized control 
of the Thai insurgency. 

In what sort of domestic and international environ- 
ment has the CPT been operating? It would appear 
that party efforts to recruit a pool of committed cadres 
in rural areas have been hindered by the political cul- 
ture and national character of the Thai people. Thais, 
particularly Thai peasants, are by and large conserva- 
tive, individualistic, and politically apathetic. They 
lack the vigorous discipline and mood of self-sacrifice 
required of good revolutionaries and instead place a 
high value on “fun” (sanuk).°° Not surprisingly, some 
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“°On the 4th CPT Congress, see Asiaweek, Apr. 8, 1983, p. 24. 
5°7jimmerman, loc. cit., p. 33; and David A. Wilson, Politics in Thailand, \thaca, 
NY, Cornell University Press, 1962, p. 84. 
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defectors openly complain that guerrilla life in the jun- 
gle was not fun.®' Buddhism, the monarchy, and the 
nation all remain strong institutional obstacles to the 
Spread of communism, providing a basis for cohesion 
and stability in the face of coups, attempted coups, 
corruption, bureaucratic inefficiency, and other signs 
of social and economic malaise. Landlord exploitation 
of peasants has never been severe in Thailand, and 
the kingdom was never colonized. Hence, the appeal 
of Communist rhetoric is limited, particularly when 
propounded by a party with the stigma of close links 
to China.®? This is not to deny the existence of social 
and economic problems or overlook a certain crisis of 
legitimacy as new political forces seek to play a role in 
the development of Thai society. Should the ruling 
elites fail to tackle these problems, the appeal of com- 
munism might increase, particularly if the 
indigenization of the CPT continues. 

Foreign factors have also affected CPT fortunes. In 
1975 and 1976, Thai military sources report, the in- 
surgency enjoyed support not only from its principal 
long-term benefactor—China—but also from the 35th 
Pathet Lao/95th North Vietnamese Army combined 
command. The latter supported the TPLA’s unsuc- 
cessful efforts to ‘“‘liberate” Thailand’s 16 northeastern 
provinces from Bangkok’s control.®* However, this fa- 
vorable state of affairs soon deteriorated as a result of 
(1) the deadly struggle between the Khmer Rouge and 
the Vietnamese for control of Kampuchea, and (2) the 
related surge of Sino-Vietnamese animosity. With the 
senior leadership of the CPT remaining adamantly 
pro-Beijing and displaying hostility toward Laos, 
Vietnam, and the Soviet Union, the Laotian govern- 
ment in January 1979 asked the CPT to remove its 
camp from Laotian territory, and in December 1978, 
the Vietnamese terminated a training program for the 
CPT at the former’s Hoa Binh base. Moreover, both 
countries apparently cut off channels through which 
Chinese assistance to the TPLA might flow.5* The 
Laotians also permitted a pro-Vietnam “Pak Mai” 
(New Party) faction of the CPT to be launched in 1980 
at Vientiane’s Wattai airport.®5 Tension along the Thai- 
-Kampuchean border has had further adverse effects 
on the CPT insurgency. The Vietnamese presence ap- 
peared as a serious threat to the Thai nation, and it 
brought a marked increase in the presence of Thai 
government troops precisely in the areas of greatest 
insurgent efforts. Moreover, it also increased the al- 
ready substantial flow of US military assistance, eco- 
nomic aid, and intelligence in support of the Thai 
government. 

The CPT’s pro-Chinese stance did not even seem to 
serve the party well in its relations with the Chinese 
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Communist Party (CCP). In an effort to enlist Thai- 
land’s support against the Vietnamese, China in 1981 


closed down the transmitters of the Voice of the Peo- | 


ple of Thailand near Kunming, apparently stopped 
providing weapons to the TPLA, and even urged the 
CPT and the Thai government to patch up differences 
in order to form a united front against the Vietnamese. 
In a February 1981 state visit, Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang assured the Thai government that Beijing 
would not allow relations between the CCP and CPT to 
harm state-to-state relations between China and 
Thailand.°® 


While the CPT’s insurgency currently seems at a_ 
very low point, it is perhaps too early to see what im- | 


pact the return of masses of former Marxist-Leninist 
insurgents will have on the Thai political scene. One 
may also wonder whether an aging leadership and 
commitment to rural insurgency will continue to domi- 
nate the CPT in the years ahead. 


Philippine Communist Insurgency 


Of the Communist parties in the ASEAN states, the 
Communist Party of the Philippines (Marxist-Leninist) 
appears to be the most violent. The party is an off- 
shoot of the Philippine Communist Party (PKP), 
founded in 1930 by Cristante Evangelista. The PKP 
pursued power through parliamentary means and 
adopted a pro-Soviet posture. On December 26, 
1968, a group of radicals led by Berne Buscayne 
(known as “Dante”) and Jose Ma Sison broke away to 
form the CPP(M-L), with the New People’s Army 
(NPA) as its military wing.’ Pro-Beijing in its ideology, 
the party seeks to “liberate” the Philippine people 
from “feudalism,” “oppression,” and “exploitation” 
(with the US numbered among the alleged ‘“exploi- 


*'This feeling of hardship in the jungle was particularly acute among former 
students. See Santi Mingmongkol, loc. cit., p. 15; also Asiaweek, Apr. 8, 1983, 

p. 24. 

*2See Yuangrat Wedel, ‘The Communist Party of Thailand and Radical Thought,”’ 
Southeast Asian Affairs, Singapore, Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1981, 

p. 325. 

**“Thailand’s Insurgency Projection to the year 2000,” Asian Defence Journal 
(Kuala Lumpur), January-February 1978. 

**SAR, Mar. 29, 1978, and Apr. 5, 1979; also R. S. Randolph and W. S. 
Thompson, Thai Insurgency: Contemporary Development, Washington, DC, Sage 
Publications, 1981, pp. 61-68; and Bangkok Post, Jan. 27, 1982. 

**The leaders of Pak Mai are Therdpoom Jaidee (a former labor leader), Thongpak 
Piengkate (a former Member of Parliament), and Boonyen Wrothong (a former 
lecturer at Thammasat University). The party has about 200-300 members. See The 
Nation (Bangkok), Feb. 27, 1982. 

**M. Ladd Thomas's contribution on Thailand in Staar, op. cit., p. 231. 

*7Sison was formerly a lecturer at the University of the Philippines and was known 
as Amado Guerrero. Berne served as NPA commander-in-chief until he was captured 
in 1976; Sison was chairman of the CPP(M-L) until his capture in 1978. 


ters’) through a dual strategy: stepping up the armed 
struggle in the countryside, and attempting to widen 
“united democratic opposition’ to the rule of 
Ferdinand Marcos and to control it through the 
CPP(M-L)’s National Democratic Front (NDF). There 
has been some scattered evidence of a faction within 
the CPP(M-L) favoring a strategy of urban warfare, but 
the party seems generally opposed to such an ap- 
proach. Finally, the CPP(M-L) has tried to form a 
united front with the Moro National Liberation Move- 
ment, a focus of Muslim rebellion in Mindanao.°® 
Unlike the insurgencies of Malaysia and Thailand, 
the Communist insurgency in the Philippines seems to 
be growing in strength—in the view of some 
observers, replacing the Muslin separatists as the 
most extensive guerrilla group in the nation. As of the 


**Larry A. Niksch and Marjorie Niehaus, ‘The Internal Situation in the Philippines: 
Current Trends and Future Prospects,’’ Report No. 81-21, Washington, DC, 
Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, Jan. 20, 1981, pp. 78-81. 
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end of 1980, the CPP(M-L) had an estimated 5,500 
members (3,500 of them well-armed), enjoying the 
support of some 10,000 cadres and 30,000-—35,000 
sympathizers.®® In the same period, a Burmese Com- 
munist source claimed that the NPA had a total mem- 
bership of 80,000, with 26 guerrilla fronts (operation 
zones) in 40 provinces.®° In September 1981, 
Lieutenant-General Fidel Ramos, chief of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary, estimated that the violence had ex- 
panded to 30 guerrilla zones, and that there were 
CPP(M-L) organizations in all 72 provinces of the Phil- 
ippines.® In early 1983, the Philippine Defence Min- 
istry estimated NPA strength at 3,000-3,500, al- 
though foreign estimates were higher—at 
5,000-—7,000; the NDF boasted that the NPA had four 


**Iibid., p. 98. 

*°Voice of the People of Burma broadcast of Jan. 2, 1981, in FB/S-APA, 
Jan. 9, 1981, pp. P/9-10. 

*'ST, Sept. 3, 1981. 
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A combat unit of the New People’s Army—the guerrilla force of the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(Marxist-Leninist) photographed in the Cordilleras mountains in the northern part of Luzon Island in 1981. 


—SIPA PRESS from BLACK STAR. 
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times the ministry’s estimate, obviously an 
exaggeration.*®* 

Although the insurgency has unquestionably grown 
in scope throughout the whole archipelago, it still 
does not pose a serious threat to the Philippine gov- 
ernment, because insurgent operations have been 
sporadic.®* In part, this reflects a leadership crisis, 
triggered by the capture of the party’s founding 
leaders early on. It is not even clear who currently 
heads the party. The Philippine government believes 
the CPP(M-L)’s chairman is Rodolfo Salas, a chemical 
engineer.®* The lack of a clearly recognizable leader- 
ship impedes efforts to mobilize broad popular sup- 
port. The weakness of the CPP(M-L) can also be seen 
from its inability to establish effective communications 
among and central control over what appear to be 
nine self-governing regional party organizations.® 

Rejection of the CPP(M-L)’s calls for insurrection 
rests on broader grounds than mere distrust of party 
leaders, however. As Philip Dion argued in these 
pages, communism is not really in touch with Philip- 
pine reality.°° While there are numerous economic 
and social problems facing this populous nation and 
there is considerable anti-Marcos sentiment, the sorts 
of solutions proposed by the insurgents run counter to 
Philippine democratic traditions. There is still a strong 
perceived incompatibility between Marxism and reli- 
gion, although anti-Marcos sentiment has led some 
radical Catholic priests to join the NPA insurgency.°®” 
For its part, the Moro movement has shown little en- 
thusiasm about linking its Islamic-inspired destiny 
with that of the Marxist CPP(M-L). 

The party does have certain advantages as com- 
pared to the CPM and CPT. It is unquestionably native 
Filipino in its membership and leadership. Moreover, 
the de facto destruction of the country’s two-party sys- 


*?FEER, Mar. 10, 1983, pp. 18, 21. 

**NPA officials interviewed by Western correspondents in June 1980 viewed a 
Communist victory in the Philippines as decades away. See The Washington Post, 
June 21, 1980, and FEER, June 13, 1980, both cited in Niksch and Niehaus, 
op. cit., p. 81. 

**Asiaweek, Sept. 11, 1981, p. 27. 

*Philip Dion, “Communism and Philippine Reality,” Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1982, pp. 43-48. 

**Iibid. 

*’For example, in April 1981, four priests issued a joint statement saying that they 
had joined the NPA and Calling on all Filipinos to overthrow the ““US-Marcos 
dictatorship” (cited in Justus M. van der Kroef's contribution on the Philippines in 
Staar, op. cit., p. 222). See also Niksch and Niehaus, op. cit., pp. 82-85. 

William Branigan reported in the Feb. 18, 1983, issue of The Washington Post that 
in the preceding 18 months the Philippine Defense Ministry had arrested 11 foreign 
and Filipino priests for subversive activities and was seeking others for allegedly 
taking up arms with the NPA. Branigin reported that the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of the Philippines had drafted a pastoral letter that sought to disassociate 
the bishops from the “militant” clergy supporting the insurgents but criticized the 
economic and social policies of the Marcos government and condemned the torture 
and murder of dissidents. 


China's then premier, Hua Guofeng, exchanges a 
toast with Mrs. Imelda Marcos, wife of Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos, in Beijing on 
July 9,1979, the day after signing of a long-term 
trade agreement between China and the Philippines. 


—Eastfoto. 


tem in the Marcos era has removed an important 
source of political stability. This has provided opportu- 
nities for the CPP(M-L) to widen its political influence 


and to sharpen animosities in the urban centers | 
through its united front strategies, even while contin- 


uing its violence in the rural areas. However, the 
Marcos government has built a powerful force of mili- 
tary and police units that have been able to crack 
down hard on NPA guerrilla activities. 

Geopolitically, the Communist insurgency in the 
Philippines is in an unfavorable situation. There is no 
bordering state in which to seek sanctuary or through 
which sympathetic fraternal parties might channel as- 
sistance. The CPP(M-L) is separated by sea from its 
principal mentor, China, which makes direct supply 
difficult if not almost impossible. Moreover, China cur- 
rently is seeking to foster improved state-to-state rela- 
tions with the Marcos government, at the expense of 
support to the CPP(M-L).® 

Despite these weaknesses, the party might look for- 
ward to gains in a post-Marcos era. Judging by experi- 
ences elsewhere in the Third World, one might expect 
considerable political instability in the Philippines 


**President Marcos’s wife, |!melda Marcos, traveled to Beijing on July 6, 1979. See 
Renmin Ribao (Beijing), July 7 and 13, and Aug. 2, 1979. 
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once the one-man ruler and his close associates leave 
the political scene. However, CPP(M-L) prospects are 
dimmed by the likelihood that it would be the military 
—which benefited most from the Marcos martial law 
administration in 1972-81—that would emerge as the 
most powerful political force in the post-Marcos Phil- 
ippines (as it did in post-Sukarno Indonesia). 


Balance Sheet 


As the above case studies suggest, the failure of the 
major Communist insurgencies in ASEAN member 
states to capture power reflects a complex multitude 
of factors. Some of these have deep historical roots. 
Malaysia’s colonial experience might conceivably have 
fostered a receptivity to Maoist concepts of anti- 
imperialism, but Great Britain’s effective suppression 
of the CPM’s insurgency and equally effective transfer 
of power to the post-colonial government in Kuala 
Lumpur clearly limited the party’s opportunities. In the 
case of Thailand, the absence of any experience as a 
colony undermines the CPT’s appeal to ‘‘anti- 
imperialism.” 

The principal reasons for the failure of the in- 
surgencies seem to relate to internal (not external) 
factors. With regard to the insurgent parties them- 
selves, these include: aging leaderships, ethnic differ- 
ences, a generation gap among party members, suc- 
cession problems, factionalism, and difficulties in 
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coordinating communications and military actions. Of 
the three parties examined, the CPT has shown the 
greatest potential for recruiting a more sophisticated, 
more articulate leadership—the sorts of persons from 
middle-class backgrounds who have proved to be the 
spearhead of revolutions in other Third World 
countries. 

Religion (Islam in Malaysia, Buddhism in Thailand, 
and both Catholicism and Islam in the Philippines) 
has also been an important obstacle to the spread of 
communism in ASEAN member states. Moreover, ex- 
isting political and social structures and traditions are 
strong among the peasant communities that have 
been a prime target of the Communist insurgencies 
discussed. 

On balance, revolutionary movements in these 
states seem to have made little progress since 1975. 
Indeed, the real threat seems to have been 
exaggerated—for different reasons—by both insur- 
gents and governments. There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that Communist revolutionary movements will 
pose a serious political threat to the central authorities 
at any time in the 1980’s. Yet these perennial move- 
ments will continue to operate as long as the existing 
social, economic, and political weaknesses of the non- 
Communist governments are not overcome. A final 
imponderable would have to be the possibility of re- 
newed (or expanded) external support for the 
insurgencies, particularly in Malaysia and Thailand. 
QW LR y eb 2, EPA 
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THE STUDY of Soviet military doc- 
trine, strategy, and operations ex- 
panded significantly in the late 
1960’s, when Western scholars 
were inundated with Soviet writings 
on every aspect of military af- 
fairs—particularly on the impact of 
scientific and technological prog- 
ress on military development. For- 
merly the preserve of a small group 
of dedicated but inbred specialists 
writing primarily for each other, So- 
viet military literature has lately at- 
tracted a much broader group of 
researchers. They have discovered. 


both a new field for their scholarly 
endeavors, and a rich vein of 
barely tapped Russian-language 
sources. The growing availability of 
translated materials—including the 
landmark translations of Marshal 
Sokolovskiy’s Soviet Military Strate- 
gy, works by Marshal Grechko and 
Admiral Gorshkov, innumerable 
memoirs, and the US Air Force’s 
“Soviet Military Thought” series'— 
has also spurred interest in what 
Soviet strategists were writing 
about their field. 

As a result, analysis of Soviet 
perceptions, rather than assump- 
tions about them, is now almost 
mandatory in Western scholarship. 
This is a positive trend, for, as 
Robert Jervis has written, “unless 
scholars understand the patterns 
of perceptions involved, they will 
misinterpret the behavior.’2 

This does not mean, however, 
that there are no problems with the 
new approach. One shortcoming 
lies in the material itself. While ex- 
amples abound of the words or 


‘E.g., Vasily D. Sokolovskii, Soviet Military Strategy, 
trans. by Herbert S. Dinerstein, New York, NY, 
Prentice-Hall, 1963; V.D. Sokolovskiy, Soviet Military 
Strategy, 3rd ed., trans. by Harriet F. Scott, New York, 
NY, Crane, Russak, 1975; A.A. Grechko, 
Vooruzhennyye sily sovetskogo gosudurstva (Armed 
Forces of the Soviet State), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1975; 
S.G. Gorshkov, Morskaya Moshch’ Gosudarstva (Sea 
Power of the State), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1976; US Air 
Force, ‘Soviet Military Thought” series (translations of 
Soviet articles and monographs), Washington, DC, 
various years. 

*Robert Jervis, “Deterrence and Perception,” 
International Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 
1982/83, p. 3. 
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deeds of Soviet leaders and com- 
manders during the “Great Father- 
land War” and before, it is harder 
to collect information on more re- 
cent issues—such as Soviet les- 
sons learned in Czechoslovakia, 
current operations in Afghanistan, 
or military policy with respect to 
Poland. Nevertheless, enough has 
been written to provide us with pat- 
terns that can be applied to the 
analysis of Warsaw Pact forces, » 
contemporary Soviet doctrine and 
strategy, and Soviet perceptions of 
the changes due to a ‘“scientific- 
technical” revolution in military 
affairs. 

A measure of the new richness 
of the field is the appearance, in 
place of general treatments and 
translated source collections, of 
competent analyses focused on 
particular themes in Soviet military 
literature. Combining the special- 
ized perspectives afforded by sev- 
eral such analyses can yield fresh 
insights into old strategic conun- 


.drums. 


ONE ESPECIALLY FRUITFUL area 
for this kind of research, to judge 
from the volumes under review, is 
the issue of a conventional Soviet 
land offensive in Europe. The first 
book on our list, Peter Vigor’s Sovi- 
et Blitzkrieg Theory, makes a plau- 
sible case that a lightning ground 
attack against NATO would have a 
fair chance of success. The next 
several volumes reviewed here, 


while not focused on this issue, 
provide useful qualifications of Vig- 
or’s assessment by analyzing— 
also on the basis of primary Soviet 
sources—specific weaknesses _ in 
the Soviet military position. 

Vigor suggests that it might actu- 
ally be possible for the Soviet 
Union, through rapid assaults 
modeled on the early German cam- 
paigns of World War II, to win a Eu- 


| ropean war with conventional 
' weapons alone. If so, then full- 


scale war could once again be- 


| come an instrument of national 


policy. The author, director of the 
Soviet Studies Research Centre of 


; the Royal Military Academy at 
| Sandhurst, builds a strong case for 
| such a lightning war. Vigor con- 


structs his argument methodically, 
defining “war” and “victory,” pre- 


| senting historical evidence and 


analyses of the success or failure 
of blitz strikes, and showing how 
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the Soviets have studied German 
blitzkrieg strategy and applied 
some of its precepts to their own. 

Vigor’s rationale for the Soviet 
need to defeat NATO quickly is in- 
disputable. Western ability to mar- 
shal vast resources over a period of 
time could not be matched by the 
Warsaw Pact. (As we shall see be- 
low, political and ideological fac- 
tors, too, dictate the need to bring 
hostilities to a quick end.) The ini- 
tial advantages in a blitzkrieg, how- 
ever, are clearly on the side of the 
aggressor, who can select the time, 
place, and type of attack. In the 
Soviet case, this could mean a 
frontal attack against one or sever- 
al NATO sectors, or a combination 
of frontal attack with air strikes in 
NATO’s rear. 

Should the Soviets choose to 
start a war, Vigor argues, the 
Warsaw Pact ‘will attack from a 
‘standing start’ (p. 192). He ad- 
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mits to certain assumptions: for ex- 
ample, that the attacking forces 
can quickly deactivate their own 
minefields, maintain a rate of ad- 
vance of 30 kilometers per hour, 
and observe total radio silence. On 
these assumptions, Vigor’s criteria 
for speed, maneuverability, weight 
of blow, and control of the air, in 
addition to surprise, are generally 
convincing. Indeed, they resemble 
those used by Lieutenant General 
M.M. Kir’yan, a senior staff mem- 
ber of the Voroshilov Military 
Academy of the General Staff in 
Moscow, whom Vigor quotes exten- 
Sively. 

Vigor’s insightful work was pub- 
lished before he had a chance to 
study a new volume edited by 
Kir’yan, entitled Vnezapnost’ v 
operatsiyakh vooruzhennykh sil 
SShA (Surprise in the Operations 
of the US Armed Forces).? In this 
work, a counterpart to Vigor’s own, 
Kir'yan conveys his perceptions. of 
US views on Surprise attack in 
World War || and later conflicts (in- 
cluding Korea and Indochina). Sig- 
nificantly, the views of these two 
authors are quite similar regarding 
the prerequisites to achieving and 
following up on surprise. The Sovi- 
et general acknowledges US efforts 
to achieve surprise on both strate- 
gic and tactical levels, but scorn- 
fully dismisses such efforts in 
Korea and Vietnam as having had 
only marginal and temporary re- 
sults. On the other hand, surprise 
attacks against US forces—who, 
he writes, were highly vulnerable to 
them—resulted in disorder, dis- 
ruption of command functions, a 
drastic decline in morale, and 
sometimes even panic. 

Vigor does not go this far in the 
scenario he constructs for a Euro- 
pean war, although the results that 
he foresees for NATO are not at all 
favorable. Projecting a Soviet as- 
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*Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1982. 


Book Reviews 


Sault on Christmas eve—when 
NATO vigilance, Vigor believes, 
would be at its lowest—he envi- 
sions the Soviet army overrunning 
NATO’s forward positions and end- 
ing up deep inside NATO territory 
before there is any sort of ade- 
quate response. In many respects, 
his projections are not unlike those 
in General Sir John Hackett’s The 
Third World War.* 

The question is whether any- 
thing can be done to prevent a sur- 
prise attack, or at least to minimize 
its effects. Current thinking has it 
that it would take NATO about 48 
hours to be fully deployed. But in 
addition to the requisite prepared- 
ness, vigilance, and effort to out- 
guess the enemy, the West must 
have some kind of countervailing 
Strategy. Vigor is well aware of the 
US Air Force and Army concept of 
“Joint Attack of the Second Eche- 
lon,” designed to halt a first eche- 
lon blitzkrieg assault. In accord 
with this strategy, NATO surface- 
to-surface missiles (SSM’s) would 
hit Soviet rear areas: supply points, 
command centers, communica- 
tions, and second and third eche- 
lon forces. The first echelon, hav- 
ing lost its support, would fail in its 
offensive. 

This type of defense presup- 
poses a rapid response to the blitz- 
Krieg, but, as Vigor points out, 
“NATO would be neither fully mo- 
bilized nor properly deployed; and 
to catch your enemy in this situa- 
tion is really the heart of the con- 
cept of winning your war in its 
‘opening phase’” (pp. 201-2). 
Moreover, Warsaw Pact use of Op- 
erational Maneuver Groups instead 
of second echelons would provide 
the Soviet-led forces with greater 
flexibility.© This may force NATO to 
rethink its defensive strategy— in- 
cluding consideration of both Sovi- 


———_— 


* John Hackett et al, The Third World War, New York, 
NY, Macmillan, 1979. 


et and NATO use of tactical nucle- 
ar weapons in a blitzkrieg situation. 


SEVERAL POSSIBLE FLAWS in an 
aggressive Soviet strategy can, 
however, be gleaned from the 
other analyses under review, which 
complement Vigor’s sobering eval- 
uation. An example is the Soviet 
military’s tendency toward tight 
control verging on rigidity, a major 
theme of Nathan Leites’s Soviet 
Style in War. This imposing volume 
not only extensively illustrates the 
behavior of Soviet manpower, but 
also demonstrates how changes in 
that behavior were effected during 
combat operations. Leites, a veter- 
an Rand Corporation researcher 
and prodigious writer on Soviet de- 
fense issues, provides literally 
thousands of documented cases in 
what must be the most compre- 
hensive compendium of direct ci- 
tations on the collective mentality 
of the Soviet military. Examples are 
drawn mostly from World War II, 
with some from more recent opera- 
tions as well. These are not just 
random selections, but (as Peter 
Vigor notes in the Foreword) a 
Carefully arranged exposition of So- 
viet “‘proclivities” on the battlefield. 
The author identifies and classifies 
weaknesses of human nature in 
Soviet military personnel, and then 
describes what the Soviets have 
done to overcome those weak- 
nesses, 

The result is a ‘‘how to”’ book 
from the Soviet perspective: how to 
ward off slowness, inertia, and pas- 
sivity; how to enhance one’s own 
cohesion and reduce that of the 
enemy; how to improve one’s own 
meee ce Sg 

*Vigor defines Soviet Operational Maneuver Groups 
as “large Soviet formations, possessing their own 
organic air, and of the size of a strong division on each 
main axis, operating behind NATO's main defensive 
belt by the end of the first day of the main battle” 

(p. 130). These formations are also mentioned in US 
Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power, 2nd ed., 


Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
March 1983, pp. 33-34, 
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and degrade the enemy’s capacity 
for calculation. The emphasis is on 
ground forces and theater opera- 
tions, although Leites concludes 
with a chapter on nuclear strategy 
and possible Soviet behavior in a 
nuclear war. We thus obtain a rec- 
ord of how Moscow’s forces fought 
in the past, and a sense of how 
they might fight in the future, re- 
plete with insights about the train- 
ing and conditioning of Soviet 
troops. 

Yet after reading all these cita- 
tions, it is not entirely clear wheth- 
er the Soviet military “style” can be 
neatly categorized. Control, a key 
element in any army, is perhaps 


the most important aspect of that 


Style. It is displayed in many ways: 


from subtle (as in the fatherly ad-_ 


vice of a seasoned veteran to his 
subordinates) to direct (as in the 
Stavka’s orders to field command- 
ers, or Stalin’s edicts to his gener- 
als). Another aspect of the Soviets’ 
Style, also by no means unique, is 
the effort to fight not just against 
outside enemies on the battlefield, 
but also against the negative side 
of human nature in their own 
soldiers—who seem to prefer inac- 
tion to action, as do soldiers any- 
where. The Soviets fight this tend- 
ency by constantly drumming into 
their recruits the concept of 
“initsiativa.” This is not the Ameri- 
can concept of “‘initiative,”’ but 
rather one of controlled duty, work, 
and action. The continual struggle 
against passivity, so thoroughly 
documented by Leites, demon- 
Strates that the Soviets themselves 
are cognizant of this and other 
possible obstacles to overcome be- 
fore seriously considering a daring 
blitzkrieg assault. 


ANOTHER OBSTACLE to such an 
assault is the relatively slow pace 
of Soviet military modernization in 
the area of command, communi- 
cations, and control (or C%, as often 
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These are the vital links without 
which no army can function effect- 


| ively; especially in a war of rapid 


maneuver. The scientific-technical 


| revolution has had an immense im- 
| pact on C®; and yet many innova- 


tions have been incorporated only 


| gradually and grudgingly into the 


| Soviet 


war machine. John 
Hemsley’s Soviet Troop Control: 
The Role of Command Technology 
in the Soviet Military System per- 
forms a significant service by fo- 
cusing attention on this essential 
subject, too often ignored because 
of its technical complexity. 
Hemsley suggests that the Sovi- 
ets have “reconciled” the conflict 
in command and control between 
initiative and unity of command by 
placing the latter in a clearly domi- 
nant position. The independent 
action often seen among junior of- 


| ficers and NCO’s (non-commis- 


| sioned officers) in Western armies 
| runs contrary to the ‘pervasive and 
| continuous” Soviet pattern of “tra- 


ditional and draconian discipline” 
(p. 198). Yet Hemsley believes, 
and this reviewer is inclined to 
agree, that good troop control is 
not possible without some initia- 
tive. Consequently, in case of a 
breakdown in the chain of com- 
mand, the Soviet fighting man 
might not be able to function on 
his own as effectively as a British 
or American soldier in a similar 
position. 

From this point of departure, 
Hemsley proceeds to a broader 
discussion of “upravieniye voys- 
kami” (the management or leader- 
ship of troops, i.e., command and 
control). He defines the relevant 
Soviet terms, puts them in an or- 
ganizational context, and intro- 
duces Soviet concepts for the 
norms and operational typologies 
through which the command sys- 
tem functions. Aside from its tech- 
nical aspects, Hemsley’s work is 


notable for its portrayal of the psy- 
chological effects of adapting mili- 
tary institutions, doctrines, and 
procedures to new concepts of au- 
tomation. He concludes that the 
ponderous Soviet military machine 
has not always been eager to ac- 
cept the technological advances in 
C? essential for maximum flexibility 
in combat operations. 


STILL ANOTHER PROBLEM for a 
Warsaw Pact military thrust against 
NATO is the uncertain role of 
Moscow’s East European allies. 
While whole libraries have been 
written about Soviet forces, the rest 
of the Warsaw Pact has been curi- 
ously neglected. East European 
Military Establishments: The 
Warsaw Pact Northern Tier, by 
Ross Johnson, Robert Dean, and 
Alexander Alexiev, fills an impor- 
tant gap in Western knowledge by 
focusing on the armed forces of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and East 
Germany. 

In line with Vigor, the authors 
envisage a blitzkrieg war, an 
“unreinforced, forces-in-being”’ at- 
tack with minimum warning. West- 
ern planners asume that, in this 
contingency, the Northern Tier 
countries are supposed to conduct 
offensive operations into NATO ter- 
ritory under Soviet leadership. All 
three of these East European coun- 
tries do, indeed, maintain a high 
degree of military readiness and 
modernization. But political and 
ideological problems might pre- 
clude the unqualified support that 
the USSR expects, or hopes for. 
This new volume clearly articulates 
the nightmarish dilemma con- 
fronting Soviet planners: Can they 
count, in the “crunch,” on the mili- 
tary capabilities and political alle- 
giance of their allies? And if so, to 
what degree? 

In order to answer these ques- 
tions, the authors trace the military 
development of the Northern Tier 
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ee 
abbreviated in Western jargon). 


countries and their relationship to 
the USSR. Separate sections are 
devoted to each country, covering 
national characteristics, operation- 
al and doctrinal evolution, party 
control, and overall strategic as- 
sessment. Analysis of the military 
role of these three countries is 
based on an evaluation of eight key 
issues: “availability, capability, reli- 
ability, Surprise, operational 
coordination, logistics, circum- 
stances, and Soviet perceptions” 
(pps224): 

What, then, can the Soviets real- 
istically expect from their allies? 
Each of the three countries pre- 
sents a somewhat different picture. 
In Czechoslovakia, the effects of 
the 1968 invasion are still felt— 
perhaps even more in the armed 
forces than elsewhere. Wholesale 
purges and a “voluntary mass exo- 
dus” of officers have thoroughly 
weakened and demoralized the 
military, and the slow process of 
rebuilding a viable officer corps is 
still going on. Politically, whatever 
traditional pro-Russian (if not pro- 
Soviet) sentiments the Czechs and 
Slovaks may have harbored were 
also largely dissipated by the 
events of 1968. Thus, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s military establishment 
would presumably not rate very 
high on the eight key issues 
identified above. 

Poland, by contrast, has been 
spared the indignity of invasion by 
its senior ally. But Poland has ex- 
perienced the trauma of internal 
repression, and is so preoccupied 
with its internal problems that its 
utility as a Soviet ally is in some 
doubt—even though it has the 
largest and most modern armed 
forces of the three countries under 
discussion. Nevertheless, Soviet 
control over Poland’s forces, 
through “integration” of command, 
makes it likely that they could 
“contribute effectively and reliably 
to at least the initial phases of a 
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Soviet offensive against Western 
Europe” (p. 56). In the face of pro- 
tracted war, however, the value of 
Poland’s contribution might well di- 
minish, and its reliability weaken. 

The German Democratic Repub- 
lic (GDR) appears to be the only 
truly reliable member of the triad, 
from the Soviet point of view. De- 
prived of its own military tradition, 
since Prussianism was eradicated 
as much as possible, the GDR 
looks to the Soviets for a surrogate. 
The East German military structure 
has become in every way a clone of 
the Soviet armed forces. Even so, 
questions remain about East Ger- 
man participation in Warsaw Pact 
operations. For example, the de- 
gree to which the Poles and 
Czechs still hate the Germans 
(East or West) is unknown. Also 
unknown are the odds that any of 
the East European armies would 
fight as aggressively against Ameri- 
can, British, or French forces as 
they might against their traditional 
enemies. 

In all three countries, an internal 
conflict between party ideological 
control and professional military 
authority has recently become 
more acute (p. 143). The reasons 
for this include the war machine’s 
increasing complexity and the 
growing numbers of specialized 
technicians at all levels, who must 
learn to operate new combat sys- 
tems and may incidentally learn to 
think for themselves. How then can 
the party instill its ideology and 
maintain control over a modern 
combat force, and simultaneously 
promote initiative, without under- 
mining either its own authority or 
the army’s combat effectiveness? 
And what are the consequences 
when this control over national 
armed forces has to be shared to 
some degree with the Soviets, in an 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion? 
Such uncertainties further degrade 


the Warsaw Pact’s reliability, both 
political and military. 

In addition to these intra-Pact 
problems and _ party/professional 
tensions, one final problem con- 
cerns the kind of war under con- 
sideration. A war in which East Eu- 
ropean armies were defending 
their homelands might well be fe- 
rociously fought. On the other 
hand, should the Warsaw Pact be 
the aggressor, there could be some 
reluctance in the Northern Tier 
(except perhaps for the GDR) to 
fight on West European soil. 

The conclusion that emerges 
from all this, rather paradoxically, 
resembles Vigor’s thesis—though 
for very different reasons. It is that 
a blitzkrieg may well be the best 
military hope for the Warsaw Pact, 
since only in such a war could the 
Soviet Union come close to ensur- 
ing the reliability of its Northern 
Tier allies. Only by forgoing pro- 
longed mobilization, withholding all 
information from its allies until the 
last moment, and concentrating 
combat in as brief a time as possi- 
ble can the USSR minimize poten- 
tial intelligence leaks or political 
vacillation in Eastern Europe and 
maintain full operational control in 
its own hands. 


SOME MODEST INSIGHT into such 
questions can be gleaned from 
Graham Vernon’s edited collection 
on Soviet Perceptions of War and 
Peace, the last and least focused 
of the volumes under review. This 
slim paperback provides an 
overview of Soviet perspectives on 
a broad spectrum of topics, rang- 
ing from the laws of war to the ori- 


gins of the Cold War. Its eight. 


chapters, each by a different au- 
thor, are written with varying de- 
grees of skill and sophistication, 
imparting to the volume the une- 
ven quality that is often a problem 
with anthologies. Moreover, half 


the chapters were published in 
various journals back in 1979-80. 
The better-developed essays are 
those by John Dziak on Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine, William Lee on the 
Soviet military capability and 
threat, William and Harriet Scott on 
Soviet perceptions of US military 
Strategy and forces, and Nils 
Wessel on Soviet rejection of the 
concepts of multipolarity and the 
balance of power. The inclusion of 
these chapters makes this volume 
a Satisfactory overall introduction, 
for the nonspecialist, to Soviet mili- 
tary thought and its occasionally 
Surprising divergence from West- 
ern perceptions. 

Altogether, as these five volumes 
demonstrate, the study of military 
affairs has regained legitimacy and 
respectability among Western 
scholars—a status that it never lost 
on the Soviet side. The Soviet mili- 
tary establishment is growing in 
complexity, and is currently en- 
gaged in major doctrinal, opera- 
tional, and organizational restruc- 
turing. The West needs to 
understand these changes: the 
driving forces behind them, the re- 
sistance they encounter, and the 
processes by which they are de- 
bated and ultimately carried out. 
As former Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown once stated, “our 
Strategy has to be aimed at what 
the Soviets think is important to 
them, not just what we might think 
would be important to them.’’® 
These five volumes make a notable 
contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on Soviet perceptions. Ideally 
they will inspire the additional re- 
search without which Western 
planners will be hard pressed to 
outthink and, if necessary, outfight 
the Soviets. 


*US Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Hearings on Nuclear War Strategy, Sept. 16, 1980, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office. 1981. 
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IN THE DECADE between the lunar 
landing of Apollo 11 in the summer 
of 1969 and the successful flight of 
the Columbia Space Shuttle in 
1981, there was a decline in US in- 
terest in space activities. There 
were several reasons for this, in- 
cluding a general feeling that the 
primary mission of the space pro- 
gram had been accomplished and 
growing concern first over US in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war and, 
later, over the performance of the 
domestic economy. There was, 
however, no corresponding decline 


in Soviet interest in space. The po- 
litical, military, and economic ben- 
efits reaped from the successes of 
the Soviet space program in the 
late 1950’s and early 1960’s made 
a favorable and lasting impression 
on the Soviet leadership. ‘‘The 
launching of the Soviet Sputniks,” 
announced an enthusiastic Nikita 
Khrushchev after Sputnik | orbited 
the Earth in 1957, “above all dem- 
onstrates the outstanding suc- 
cesses achieved by the Soviet Un- 
ion in the development of science 
and technology, and also the fact 
that the USSR has outstripped the 
leading capitalist country—the 
United States—in the field of sci- 
entific and technical progress.”' 

It is in part concern with contin- 
ued Soviet progress in the military 
applications of space technology 
that has rekindled American inter- 
est in space activities.? Indeed, ina 
speech on March 23 of this year, 
President Ronald Reagan pro- 
posed an innovative program to 


ee EEEETSVEN TE UEP qaarral 

‘Dodd L. Harvey and Linda C. Ciccoritti, U.S.-Soviet 
Cooperation in Space, Washington, DC, Center for 
Advanced International Studies, University of Miami, 
1974, p. 51. 

2Numerous books have emerged in recent years 
reflecting this renewed interest. In fact, at the time of 
this writing there were five books with space 
exploration or science fiction as their primary theme on 
The New York Times bestseller list. 

2The New York Times, Mar. 24, 1983. 

«Whatever their rhetoric, the Soviets placed first 
emphasis on medium- and intermediate-range 
missiles, both because Europe was 4 priority theater of 
concern and because it made technological sense to 
start with the development of the smaller missiles. 
There was indeed a missile gap, but not an ICBM gap. 
See the reviewed volume by William H. Schauer, p. 9. 
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exploit American technological ad- 
vances in the coming decades to 
devise an effective defense against 
missile attacks launched by other 
nations. According to administra- 
tion officials, the President’s new 
military strategic doctrine, if adopt- 
ed, might involve the use of such 
technologies as lasers, microwave 
devices, particle beams, and pro- 


-jectile beams.° In this context, the 


present essay examines the devel- 
opment of Soviet military space 
systems and assesses what light, if 
any, the books under review may 
shed on this complex and intrigu- 
ing subject. 


SOVIET LEADERS took an early in- 
terest in the possible military appli- 
cations of rocketry in space. The 
first such application of space 
technology was the development of 
the ICBM. Every Soviet leader 
since Stalin has resolved to 
strengthen the nation’s strategic 
rocket forces and gain superiority 
over the United States in this re- 
gard. Khrushchev, in particular, 
emphasized the accomplishments 
of the Soviet space program, in 
part to give credibility to the 
USSR’s fledgling ICBM program. 
This gave the West the impression 
that the Soviet Union had enough 
ICBM’s in its inventory to make nu- 
clear war practicable, and fostered 
American concern over a “missile 
gap’. in» the late. .1950's and 
1960’s.* 
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The Soviet Union has also ener- 
getically sought to perfect a 
ground-based antiballistic missile 
(ABM) system. In addition to limit- 
ed deployment of an operational 
system, the Soviets have continued 
advanced research and develop- 
ment (R&D) efforts to upgrade 
their ABM program. For example, 
the Galosh ABM system deployed 
around Moscow continues to bene- 
fit from the space program, steadi- 
ly improving its early-warning, 
tracking, and_ terminal-guidance 
systems. The ABM also serves an 
important psychological function, 
displaying to the Soviet people and 
the world that the USSR is capable 
of, and intent on, defending itself 
against a missile attack by the 
United States or any other “imperi- 
alist” power. 

The Soviet Union effectively 
combines civilian and military ap- 
plications of satellite technology.® 
For example, weather research 
performed by satellites is important 
to Soviet naval and air force opera- 
tions; and  photoreconnaissance 
and “SIGINT” operations (inter- 
cepting electronic signals) are es- 
sential for military intelligence, as 
is radar detection and tracking of 
Ships. Satellites provide other valu- 
able services, such as navigation 
assistance for the Soviet strategic 
submarine force and communica- 
tions for early-warning systems and 
general military operations. 

An important part of the Soviet 
defense force is its antisatellite 
(ASAT) system.® Since the United 
States does not have an operation- 
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* The problem in determining whether a satellite is 
“military” or “civilian” is clouded by the difficulty of 
ascertaining the mission priorities of a given satellite. It 
has been estimated that 69 percent of Soviet satellites 
are used strictly for military purposes, another 15 
percent for dual military-civilian Purposes, and the 
remaining 16 percent primarily for civilian Purposes. 
See Robert Jastrow, “The New Soviet Arms Buildup in 
Space," The New York Times Magazine, Oct. 3, 1982. 

*Francis X. Kane, ‘‘Anti-Satellite Systems and U.S. 
Options,” Strategic Review (Washington, DC), Winter 
1982, pp. 56-64. 


al ASAT system, the Soviet Union 
has a strategic asymmetry in its fa- 
vor. Thus, Soviet ASAT’s could de- 
liver a potentially crippling blow 
against US strategic satellites, per- 
haps as an opening move in a cen- 
tral war between the superpowers, 
with no “escalatory” collateral civil- 
ian damage. ASAT’s could also be 
used to attack US geosynchronous 
satellites capable of broadcasting 
directly to the Soviet population. Or 
the Soviets might use their ASAT 
capability to paralyze the recon- 
naissance or communications sat- 
ellites of a less-formidable oppo- 
nent (e.g., the People’s Republic of 
China) or to try to dictate the out- 
come of a nonstrategic conflict 
with the West in areas remote from 
the United States (another Korean 
or Vietnam war, for example). 

A further military application of 
space technology is in Fractional 
Orbital Bombardment Systems 
(FOBS). FOBS are literally orbiting 
nuclear missiles: they can be 
launched with partial Earth orbits 
(great circle routes) and then de- 
orbited to hit targets. FOBS thus 
have the unique advantage of be- 
ing able to strike targets from any 
direction, thereby complicating the 
enemy’s task of early detection and 


warning. The same systems if de-. 


ployed in complete (rather than 
partial) Earth orbits would become 
Orbital Bombardment Systems and 
violate the treaty on the exploration 
and use of outer space (which 
even FOBS may, arguably, also 
do).” When placed in permanent 
Earth orbits, Orbital Bombardment 


"Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of 
States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, 
Including the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies [1967], 
Washington, DC, US Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, 1982, p. 51. Article IV of this treaty prohibits 
nations from placing “in orbit around the Earth any 
objects carrying nuclear weapons or any other kinds of 
weapons of mass destruction ... or station[ing] such 
weapons in outer space in any other manner” (p. 52). 
The question of the legality of FOBS centers on the 
definition of what is an orbit. 
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Systems can be commanded to re- 
enter the Earth’s atmosphere and 
attack targets almost without warn- 
ing. They might also be detonated 
in space to destroy enemy satel- 
lites—functioning more or less as 
“space mines.” The Soviets have 
tested such a system, but have re- 
frained from putting FOBS into op- 
eration in light of the SALT Il and 
other treaties limiting their deploy- 
ment.® 

Another area of concentration of 
Soviet R&D is in high-energy laser 
(HEL) and particle-beam technolo- 
gy. The deployment of such a 
“directed-energy” system could 
give the Soviet Union a space- 
based ABM capable of destroying 
US ICBM’s launched on standard 
trajectories (which normally in- 
clude an exo-atmospheric flight 
path before re-entry). It has been 
estimated that the Soviets will de- 
ploy a satellite laser-weapon test 
platform in the mid-1980's, per- 
haps as early as 1983.° Laser 
weapons attack their targets by 
generating highly concentrated 
light beams. When deployed in 
outer space, these beams can trav- 
el long distances without being dis- 
persed or deflected. Moreover, 
laser beams cannot be detected by 
radar, which makes them particu- 
larly useful in surprise attacks 
against satellites. Particle-beam 
weapons are similar to lasers ex- 


*For example, the SALT || treaty specifically states, 
“Of the eighteen launchers of fractional orbital missiles 
at the test range where ICBMs are tested in the area of 
Tyura-Tam, twelve launchers shall be dismantled or 
destroyed and six launchers may be converted to 
launchers for testing missiles undergoing 
modernization."’ See the Treaty Between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms 
[SALT 11], Article Vil, Paragraph 2(c), Second Common 
Understanding, in US Department of State, SALT // 
Agreement, Vienna, 18 June 1979, Selected 
Documents No. 12, Washington, DC, p. 10. 

°US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power, 
2nd ed., Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1983, p. 68. See also Wallace D. Henderson, 
““Space-Based Lasers: The Ultimate ABM System?” 
Astronautics and Aeronautics (New York, NY), May 
1982, p. 44. 
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Icept that they fire subatomic 
particles instead of light waves. 

Future military uses of space by 
the Soviet Union might move in the 
direction of shuttle-type craft that 
could perform a variety of missions 
such as ASAT, ABM, and commu- 
nications. The Soviets have shown 
interest in developing such a craft 
‘and, aided by observation of the 
performance of the Columbia 
‘Space Shuttle, can be expected to 
deploy their own shuttle system in 
the late 1980's or early 1990's. 
The development of permanent 
‘manned space stations is also on 
the Soviets’ agenda, and it has 
| been reported that Soviet scientists 
are developing a space station that 
_will house 12 cosmonauts and per- 
form a variety of military and scien- 
_ tific missions.'° 


’ 
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IN DISCUSSING war in space, a 
distinction must be drawn between 
dangers posed by existing technol- 
ogy and potential dangers posed 
by future technology. For example, 
‘the USSR’s operational ‘‘quasi- 
coorbital” ASAT capability is in- 
creasingly recognized as one of the 
most serious threats to the United 
States. Interestingly, 20 years ago, 
the US Air Force scrapped an early 
direct-ascent ASAT program be- 
cause its military utility was 
| doubted; since the development of 
| a comprehensive Soviet satellite 
| system, however, the United States 
| has changed its mind and is now 
constructing a new _air-launched 
direct-ascent system, whose Capa- 
bility, it is hoped, will equal or sur- 
pass that of the Soviet system. 
Similarly, the possibility of the So- 
viet Union developing and de- 
ploying technologies now in the 
R&D stages cannot be discounted. 
For example, the deployment of an 
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‘°Craig Corvault, “Soviets Initiate Program on 
Modular Space Station,” Aviation Week and Space 
Technology (New York, NY), Jul. 20, 1982, p. 22. 


orbital ABM system—whether 
equipped with directed-energy or 
some other kill mechanism— 
would have serious, perhaps deci- 
sive, military consequences. Other, 
more remote, systems such as 
deep-space cruisers and perma- 
nent space stations must also be 
considered despite the long lead- 
time necessary for their develop- 
ment. 

Conveniently, the books under 
review fall within the two general 
categories mentioned above. The 
first five are concerned primarily 
with existing technology; the last, 
with problems more akin—at least 
for the time being—to science 
fiction. 

William Schauer’s The Politics 
of Space is a slightly dated, but still 
very useful, look at the organization 
and history of the Soviet space pro- 
gram. The author includes a brief 
discussion of Soviet decision- 
making concerning the Soviet/ 
American “race to the Moon,” and 
offers good analyses of the ration- 
ale for the Soviet space program, 
the political and economic motiva- 
tions of the Soviet leadership, and 
the potential effects of the program 
on the Soviet economy. 

James Oberg confines himself to 
a narrative discussion of the Soviet 
space program and to the person- 
alities of those involved. This 
makes for interesting reading for 
aficionados, though its usefulness 
as a scholarly work or as a refer- 
ence book is limited owing to the 
lack of documentation. Red Star in 
Orbit also omits detailed discussion 
of why the Soviets go through such 
expense and effort to maintain the 
intensive space program it de- 
scribes. Such a discussion would 
be especially relevant, given the 
considerable attention (several 
chapters) Oberg devotes to the dis- 
astrous failures the Soviets have 
experienced over the years. 

The compendium edited by 
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Bhupendra Jasani is more techni- 
cal in nature and international in 
outlook than the other books under 
review. Jasani’s own contribution 
to the study gives excellent detail 
on general areas of existing tech- 
nologies and their applications to 
space. Overall, the essays focus on 
satellite technology, examining its 
role in the militarization of outer 
space and its effect on arms con- 
trol. This concentration on satellite 
technology, however, leads the au- 
thors to neglect other salient 
topics, most notably the impor- 
tance and future development of 
manned space missions—a signifi- 
cant omission, considering the re- 
cent advances in manned systems 
such as the US space shuttle. 

Although James Canan’s War in 
Space is neither very technical nor 
well-documented, the former Pen- 
tagon correspondent for News- 
week is successful in_ illustrating 
the dangers for the United States 
in falling behind the Soviets in 
space technology—not just in fu- 
ture technology, but in systems 
that are either currently deployed 
or capable of being deployed in the 
near future. Canan makes this 
point particularly well in his dis- 
cussion of the ASAT and MX pro- 
grams of the United States. His 
most important contribution, how- 
ever, is in the analysis of the ex- 
panded role of the Soviet space 
program in antisubmarine warfare 
(ASW) efforts. 

In High Frontier, Lt. Gen. Daniel 
Graham takes a somewhat differ- 
ent approach, focusing on the fu- 
ture prospects of the US space 
program. This study presents inter- 
esting concepts which helped lay 
the foundation for President Rea- 
gan’s call for expanding US efforts 
in space technology. The study, al- 
though using exaggerated time/ 
cost estimates, is a comprehensive 
examination of the military and 
economic potential of an expanded 
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space program. However, Gra- 
ham’s basic argument in favor of a 
space-based, boost-phase ABM is 
cluttered with his vision of more 
distant and uncertain “peaceful 
uses” of space technology, such as 
microwave transmission of solar 
power to Earth. 

G. Harry Stine’s book is an inter- 
esting blend of science fiction and 
serious reflection on strategic and 
tactical objectives in a future war in 
space. The author, who is quite 
convinced that space will be an im- 
portant battleground in the next 
war, offers a particularly good 
discussion of the importance of 
Strategic areas in space, such as 
the Earth’s “gravity well” (basically, 
the “funnel” between the upper 
and lower extremes of the Earth’s 
gravitational field) and LaGrangian 
points—the five points in the rela- 
tive gravitational fields of the Earth 
and Moon where “theoretically a 
third body [could] retain its posi- 
tion with respect to both the Earth 
and the Moon because the gravity 
fields of all three bodies would be 
in balance” (p. 59). 

Stine is less convincing in his 
discussion of future tactics and 
weaponry, such as psychwar (psy- 
chological warfare), chemical war- 
fare in outer space, and space cat- 
apults (devices used to hurtle 
nonexplosive projectiles at space 
vehicles). According to the author, 
the nation that is able to station 
catapult weapons at the most stra- 
tegic points “will be able to exert 
complete and total military control 
over the entire Earth-Moon system 
without a single thermonuclear 
weapon” (p. 87). Although these 
topics are not the primary focus of 
his work (and were probably in- 
cluded for the sake of thorough- 
ness of coverage), they tend to 
detract not only from his convin- 
cing arguments on the threat of So- 
viet ASAT and other space sys- 
tems, but also from his excellent 


description of existing Soviet mili- 
tary space programs—in particular 
reconnaissance and navigation sat- 
ellite systems. 


SPACE SYSTEMS will be very im- 
portant in any future conflict. Given 
the heavy reliance of US strategic 
systems on Satellite communica- 
tions, reconnaissance, and guid- 
ance, ASAT systems could become 
the decisive weapon, as could 
high-energy lasers and_ particle- 
beam weapons. (In the distant fu- 
ture, “Star Wars’-type space vehi- 
cles will become important as 
deep-space satellites and space 
stations are developed and per- 
fected.'') Although the treaty gov- 
erning the exploration and use of 
outer space bans the deployment 
of nuclear weapons on the Moon, 
the Soviets may eventually attempt 
to develop a permanent station 
there (possibly manned), which 
could be equipped with ‘‘experi- 
mental” weapons such as particle 
beams or HEL’s. The Soviets have 
never landed a man on the Moon; 
a Moon base could be a way of 
upstaging US space shuttle suc- 
cesses, and thus have political as 
well as military value. 

As is obvious from the preceding 
discussion, Soviet leaders attach 
great importance to the military el- 
ement of the USSR’s space pro- 
gram.'* It must be assumed, there- 


"John E. Lacouture, “Space Race,” in Proceedings 
of the US Naval Institute (Annapolis, MD), 

February 1983. 

"*Because military applications have priority, the 
Soviets maintain a high level of secrecy about their 
Space program. They have an entire series of space 
launches grouped under the code name Cosmos. 
Cosmos launches, however, are only rarely identified 
by specific mission, and many military launches are 
included in the series. By maintaining secrecy about 
the nature of the missions, the Soviets can claim that 
they are using space primarily for “peaceful 
Purposes.” This allows Soviet leaders to attack the US 
space program, which admits to a number of military 
missions. On the rare occasions when they do 
announce the military mission of a space launch, the 
Soviets declare it as a necessary response to US 
intentions or deployments. 
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fore, that in the eyes of the Kremlin 
leadership this segment’s marginal 
utility is very high. Thus, aspects of 
the program of purely military 
(ABM, space lasers) and of com- 


bined  civil-military (communica- 
tions, navigation, electronic intelli- 
gence) focus are assured the 
continued support of Soviet lead- 
ers, who seem willing to pay any 
cost to reap the military benefits of | 
the space program. 

Nevertheless, the importance of 
this program as an instrument of 
political propaganda appears to be 
declining. The great Soviet propa- 
ganda successes of the late 1950's 
and early 1960’s have not been re- 
peated in the 1970’s and 1980's. 
This is due in part to the US victory 
in the race to the Moon and the 
success of the Columbia: Space 
Shuttle. Moreover, the psychologi- 
cal value of the Soviet space pro- 
gram may be offset, should Soviet 
citizens become aware that space 
technologies are being pursued at 
the cost of investment in the pro- 
duction of food and consumer du- 
rables. (Schauer has an interesting 
discussion of the “psychic” value 
of the space program.) 

Since the end of World War Il, 
there has been a consistent tend- 
ency among Soviet leaders to con- 
centrate resources in areas affect- 
ing national security. Clearly, the 
Soviet Union has placed the mili- 
tary applications of space technol- 
ogy high among its national securi- 
ty priorities. And Soviet programs 
Still in the research, development, 
testing, and evaluation stage— 
such as their space shuttle, space- 
based laser systems, and particle- 
beam technologies—will continue 
to receive increased shares of the 
Space budget as they near the op- 
erational stage. This Soviet empha- 
sis on the pursuit of military advan- 
tage in space, if left unanswered, 
could ultimately imperil the securi- 
ty of the West. 


by Robert W. Campbell 


US CONGRESS, JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Soviet Economy in 
the 1980’s: Problems and 
Prospects, 2 Vols. Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 
—-1982. 


THIS TWO-VOLUME SET is the 


-most recent issue in a series pub- 
lished by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee dealing seriatim (over a 
three-year cycle) with the econo- 
mies of the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, and China. Anyone 
seeking authoritative and current 
evaluations of the performance of 
the economies of the Communist 
world will find these studies an out- 
Standing source. This collection of 
essays on the USSR is an especial- 
ly rich one, and it comes at an op- 
portune time, as specialists of So- 
viet politics try to understand how 
economic policy may figure on the 
agenda of the new Andropov ad- 
ministration and what problems, 
choices, and alternatives the new 
leadership faces. 

Drawing on the work of an exten- 
Sive panel of academic and gov- 
ernmental experts (composed 
mostly of Americans, but with 
some West Europeans as well), 
these volumes cover a broad range 
of Soviet economic affairs. The 


Study contains approximately 50. 


articles, organized into eight sec- 
tions: policy perspectives, plan and 
performance, military allocations 
and burden, energy supplies and 
trade, science and technology, ag- 
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riculture and the grain trade, quali- 
ty of life, and foreign economic re- 
lations. These articles have the 
double virtue of being both thor- 
ough and up-to-date. Together 
with its companion Hearings 
volume, which will appear some- 
what later, this collection is an ex- 
cellent source for a more or less 
systematic update of such basic 
aggregate indicators of Soviet eco- 
nomic performance as the size and 
growth of GNP and its major com- 
ponents, as well as of population 
and the labor force, and of foreign 
trade. Some articles probe deeply 
into special issues (Such as devel- 
opment of particular sectors of the 
economy), while others discuss 
current policy areas (Such as agri- 
cultural policy or institutional de- 
velopments in the labor market). If, 
for example, one wants to check 
on the present status of the Soviet 
Union’s hard-currency debt, or re- 
view recent policy changes con- 
cerning the private agricultural 
plot, this is a good place to look. 
As these volumes cumulate over 
a period of years, they become a 
valuable encyclopedic reference 
source, providing a firm basis for 
comparative analyses. Certain ba- 
sic topics are periodically reviewed 
in successive volumes, so that it is 
possible to use them to compile a 
consistent series of data on GNP, 
agricultural or industrial output, 
and other economic indicators over 
an extended period. In short, there 
is available here an unusually rich 
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mine of data and analysis based on 
research carried out by some of 
the best governmental and aca- 
demic experts on Soviet economic 
affairs. These are thoroughly pro- 
fessional studies of a high standard 
of scholarship that are solidly 
based on detailed exploitation of 
Soviet economic literature. 

As the title indicates, this year’s 
two-volume set not only examines 
the current status of the Soviet 
economy, but also looks ahead to 
the prospects for the decade of the 
eighties. Given the size and com- 
prehensiveness of this collection 
(often referred to as the ‘“‘green 
monster” by its users), it is impos- 
sible to discuss and critique contri- 
butions individually—or even to 
mention them all! One can convey, 
however, some idea of the work’s 
coverage and substance by 
relating its contents to the central 
issue in Soviet economic affairs in 
the 1980’s—the problem of adapt- 
ing to economic stringency. On the 
whole, the volumes provide exten- 
sive evidence supporting the view 
that the Soviet economy is faltering 
and that Soviet leaders face some 
very difficult problems in the com- 
ing decade. Among the factors that 
will keep GNP annual growth at or 
below 2 percent—a prospect that 
is examined in detail in a number 
of the articles—are a sharp slow- 
down in the growth of the labor 
force, the difficulties inherent in in- 
vesting enough to keep capital 
stock expanding at the old rates, 
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and a productivity that is stagnant 
or possibly even falling. There is, 
for example, an extensive section 
on demographic trends describing 
how problems of labor force growth 
and composition will exert a signifi- 
cant drag on the expansion of out- 
put. This section also includes sev- 
eral interesting papers on the 
social problems that interfere with 
worker incentive and morale and 
undercut productivity growth. Es- 
pecially interesting are papers by 
Murray Feshbach and_ by 
Christopher Davis, who present a 
picture of significant deterioration 
of health care in the Soviet Union. 
According to the authors, there has 
been a substantial increase in mor- 
tality rates for both infants and 
middle-aged males as well as a rise 
in the incidence of alcoholism. 
These developments are traced to 
rising stresses to which the popu- 
lation is subjected, a failure to pro- 
vide adequate resources to the 
health-care system, and an inabili- 
ty to organize the process of 
Producing and delivering health 
Care in a way that uses effectively 
what resources the sector does 
receive. 

Growth at 2 percent a year does 
not of course represent the eco- 
nomic collapse that some com- 
mentators seem to suggest is in 
Store for the USSR, but it does in- 
dicate a further slowdown from 
past performance. This means that 
there will be smaller increments 
available to meet the aspirations of 
the leaders and of the population. 
The slowdown comes, moreover, at 
a time when Soviet economic 
policymakers face intensifying de- 
mands from the three major claim- 
ants for resources—investment, 
consumption, and military spend- 
ing. The military services would 
like to see their allocation continue 
to grow at the high rates of the re- 
cent past. Unfortunately, these ex- 
ceed the growth rate forecast for 


GNP and thus imply a rising mili- 
tary burden, especially since the 
regime has acknowledged and 


even encouraged the raising of 


consumer expectations.’ The de- 
mand for capital investment is ex- 
acerbated by numerous trends that 
require greater investment to per- 
form any given task than in the 
past—replacement investment to 
counter obsolescence, investment 
in infrastructure for Siberian devel- 
opment, higher ratios of capital to 
output in extractive industries as it 
becomes necessary to resort to re- 
sources of lower quality. There are 
interesting analyses in these pa- 
pers on all these issues. 


THE ALLOCATION of the national 
output among these competing 
end-uses involves painful choices. 
There is a difficult trade-off be- 
tween putting resources into mili- 
tary power to enhance external 
strength and diverting investment 
into consumption to maintain inter- 
nal political stability. Sustaining 
military expenditure in the short 
run by cutting investment under- 
mines the economic base for 
longer-run growth of military 
Capabilities. Seeking to expand 
GNP by sacrificing consumption to 
investment may so weaken peo- 
ple’s morale and motivation as to 
nullify the effect of growth in Capi- 
tal stock. Paring investment too 
heavily in an effort to relieve con- 
Sumption demands may create 
Supply bottlenecks that disrupt 
growth and frustrate the intended 
effect of improving consumption 
levels. Improved housing is a major 
consumption need, and better 
housing could play a major role in 
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"For example, in his speech to the 26th Party 
Congress in February 1981, Leonid Brezhnev pointedly 
emphasized to his comrades the political significance 
of improving consumer standards, indicating that “the 
People will judge our work in large measure by how 
these questions are solved.” See Ekonomicheskaya 
8azeta (Moscow), No. 9, 1981, pp. 10-11. 
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sharpening incentives. Unfortu- 
nately, providing more and better 
housing requires increased capital 
investment, and—ironically—So- 
viet leaders have steadily cut the 
share of housing in all investment 
since the fifties. 

The view of the eighties as a 
time of stringency and hard 
choices is not just a Western pro- 


jection. As M. Elizabeth Denton’s 


systematic review of leadership 
perceptions in the USSR shows, 
Soviet leaders are fully aware of the 
diminishing prospects and hard 
choices before them. 

The policy compromise worked 
out in the last years of the 
Brezhnev regime and embodied in 
the 11th Five-Year Plan (1981-85) 
sacrificed growth of investments in | 
order to maintain growth of military | 
expenditures and consumption. 
That is a very short-run policy, ap- 
propriate to an old and conserva- | 
tive leadership, but it is probably 
not a permanently acceptable 
compromise. Two modeling exer- 
cises in the volume evaluate the 
likely effect produced by the dis- 


‘parity in the rates of increase in 


overall growth and in military 
Spending. Using the SOVMOD 
econometric model, Daniel Bond 
and Herbert Levine show that by 
the end of the decade, military pro- 
curement could be taking as much 
as 15 percent of the output of the 
machinery sector compared to 7 
percent in 1970, thus seriously 
undercutting the supply of equip- 
ment available for investment. 
Gregory Hildebrandt, projecting 
Current trends, sees military 
spending’s share of GNP rising to 
17 percent by 1989. But if military 
Spending were capped, according 
to the author’s calculations, con- 
Sumption would increase at 0.5 
percent a year faster than is now 
Projected. In a survey of the invest- 
ment situation, Robert Leggett 
finds that even before Brezhnev’s 


death, a vocal lobby had emerged 


‘warning of the disastrous conse- 
iquences of underinvestment, and 


he suggests that if current low 


‘rates of investment are maintained, 


bottlenecks and technological stag- 
nation are inevitable. Efforts to re- 
consider the trade-offs between 


|these competing claims are likely 


‘to constitute a major item on the 


agenda of the new Andropov 


regime. 


ONE OF THE policy areas to be 
manipulated in economic strategy 
is foreign trade. It is of considera- 
ble interest to other nations wheth- 
er Soviet economic policymakers 
will seek to improve economic per- 
formance by expanding technolog- 
ical and agricultural imports or by 
turning inward, focusing on do- 
mestic solutions and emphasizing 
Eastern Europe in their internation- 
al trade. On the evidence of the 
studies in these volumes, the fore- 


cast is mixed, although there does 
seem to be a consensus that de- 
pendence on imports of food and 


feed will persist because of poor 


| agricultural performance and a 
! continued commitment to raising 
| levels of consumption. Regarding 


imports of technology, however, in 
the section on foreign economic 
relations it is suggested that there 
may be a retreat from importing 
Western equipment as a major pol- 
icy thrust. For one thing, the oppo- 
nents of dependence on foreign 
technology—who see it as unnec- 
essary, ineffective, and danger- 
ous—seem to be gaining influ- 
ence. For another, the forecast for 
growth of hard-currency earnings 
is generally rather pessimistic. A 
major cause of this pessimism is 
the expectation of a decrease in 
petroleum exports by an amount 
that cannot be fully compensated 
by exports of natural gas to West- 
ern Europe. Hard-currency earn- 
ings from gas exports, net of repay- 
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ments for equipment purchased 


for the export pipeline, are likely to 
be about US$8 billion a year by 
1986 or 1987, compared to the 


US$17 billion earned in 1980 from 
oil and gas together. If, as the ex- 


perts in these volumes predict, oil 


exports to countries that pay in 


hard currency drop significantly 
(and Edward Hewett suggests such 
exports may fall to virtually noth- 


ing), Soviet ability to import West- 


ern technology will be seriously 


constrained. Much will depend on 
whether the Soviet economy can 


be made to generate more exports 


of raw materials. 

Especially important in the 
USSR’s international economic 
policy is its relationship with East- 
ern Europe. Over the last decade, 
the Soviet Union has provided 
large subsidies to East European 
countries, mostly in the form of 
concessionary pricing, especially 
for fuels and raw materials. In the 
1980's, as the economic prospects 
for these countries worsen and 
they face the kind of debt 
repayment pressures that have 
wrecked the Polish economy, they 
will need these subsidies more 
than ever. In their paper for this 
collection, however, Michael 
Marrese and Jan Vanous see an in- 
evitable trend toward reducing the 
USSR’s trade subsidies to Eastern 
Europe. At the same time, though, 
the Soviet Union may offer some 
loans specifically intended to en- 
courage these countries to 
restructure their economies to pro- 
duce items needed by the USSR. If 
East European countries are to 
avoid disastrous declines in real in- 
come in the eighties, they will have 
to seriously reform their economies 
to achieve better structure and 
more productive use of resources. 
This will be an interesting develop- 
ment to watch as a part of the envi- 
ronment in which the USSR will be 
deciding what to do about reform. 
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THE ONE FACTOR that might im- 
prove Soviet growth prospects and 
ease allocational conflicts some- 
what would be a turnaround in pro- 
ductivity trends. That would permit 
output to continue rising in the 
face of slowed input growth. One of 
the puzzles for analysts of the Sovi- 
et economy is to pinpoint why 
growth in productivity has deceler- 
ated from something like 2 percent 
a year in the 1960's to a negative 
number in the late 1970’s. Some 
see it as the culmination of a 
growing incompatibility between 
the nature of the command 
economy and the increasingly 
complex tasks such a system must 
deal with. Others think it may be 
caused by a chance combination 
of such factors as unusually bad 
luck in weather and the effects of 
some structural transitions that will 
ease as time goes on. 

Many of the papers address 
various aspects of this problem. 
Stanley Cohn’s paper on capital 
productivity suggests a secular 
trend toward lower output per unit 
of capital that will not get better. 
Edward Hewett’s paper on natural 
gas emphasizes the same theme. 
In their study of Soviet energy de- 
mand, Laurie Kurtzweg and Albina 
Tretyakova predict difficulties in 
adapting the structure of demand 
to changing availability of re- 
sources, a problem apparently 
rooted in the inadequacy of the 
mechanisms used to transmit 
changes in scarcities to decision- 
makers. This is especially likely to 
be problematic in the case of elec- 
tric power. Two other troublesome 
sectors are the steel and transpor- 
tation industries, which were men- 
tioned specifically by Brezhnev in 
his speech to the military in Octo- 
ber 1982.2 The two contributions 
on these sectors, by the Central In- 
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2Prayda (Moscow), Oct. 28, 1982, p. 1. 
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telligence Agency and by Holland 
Hunter and Deborah Kaple respec- 
tively, lend support to the idea that 
what is at work here is a combina- 
tion of classic capacity shortages 
that could presumably be eased by 
more investment. 

On the whole, however, there is 
little in any of the studies in this 
collection to encourage the idea 
that a revolution in productivity 
growth can come about without 
thorough reform of the economic 
system. Three papers, by Paul 
Cocks, Gertrude Schroeder, and 
Martin Spechler, reviewing the 
many administrative changes that 
have been instituted or considered, 
demonstrate the extreme caution 
of the Soviet leadership in its ef- 
forts at economic reform. The re- 
gime has consistently attempted to 
avoid changing the central institu- 
tions of its administered economy, 
which many outsiders see as the 
source of the problem. Gertrude 
Schroeder is an especially convinc- 
ing pessimist on this point. Re- 
viewing a large number of experi- 
ences of economic tinkering that 
have taken place since 1979, she 
concludes that none of the recent 
reform measures get at fundamen- 
tal problems and that the system is 
still slogging away on a fruitless 
“treadmill of reforms.” If anything, 
notes Schroeder, in the final years 
of the Brezhnev regime, Soviet offi- 
Cials inhibited reform by blocking 
certain initiatives backed by the 
late Aleksey Kosygin in the mid- 
1960’s_ and by persistently 
intervening in economic affairs in 
order to impose a set of priorities 
on an increasingly ossified and re- 
calcitrant bureaucratic structure. 
Indeed, many of the policy meas- 
ures adopted recently to deal with 


specific problems have actually 


made matters worse. For example, 
at a time when a labor Shortage is 
one of the most pressing problems, 


industrial planners have opted for 


a new system of measuring plan 


fulfillment (replacing the old gross- 


output system with value-added 


measures of output) which may 
well reduce the temptation to 
waste material inputs, but at the 


cost of biasing decisions toward 


greater labor intensity. The instru- 
ment now being introduced to pre- 
vent excessive labor use is a purely 
administrative measure—the es- 
of enterprise-by- 


tablishment 


enterprise employment ceilings. 


There has been no attempt to re- 
lease labor by strengthening eco- 


nomic incentives. 
The agricultural sector, which 


has performed so badly in recent 
years, is the focus of an extremely 


informative section of this collec- 
tion. Complementing Gale John- 


son’s comprehensive overview of 
Soviet agriculture are a number of 


essays dealing with more detailed 
aspects of the situation, such as 
private farming, the grain trade, 
the food program, and the live- 
Stock economy. A particularly use- 
ful paper is Vladimir Treml’s 
update on agricultural Subsidies, 
which he reports as having 
reached 37 billion rubles (over 
US$50 billion) a year by 1980. 
This is a subsidy on a gigantic 
scale, so huge in fact that the pop- 
ulation pays only about half of the 
actual cost of the agricultural prod- 
ucts it consumes. The regime’s 
unwillingness to reform food 
Prices, i.e., bring them closer to 
cost, is a major cause of the widely 
perceived food Shortage and is in- 
strumental in greatly reducing the 
welfare and incentive effects such 
Subsidies should provide. Some 
authors in these volumes even sug- 
gest that better Pricing policies 
could significantly improve the 
availability of food through the dis- 
tribution system. The general as- 
sessment seems to be that al- 
though Brezhnev’s food program 
Offers a great deal of encourage- 
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ment to agricultural producers (in. 
the form of increased allocation of 
resources), it fails to promote local 
initiative based on economic in-. 
centives—a policy that would both’ 
alleviate excessive reliance on 
administrative interference from 
above and enhance the utilization 
of these resources below. In the 


livestock economy, in particular, 
numerous  difficulties—wrong_ in- 


put mixes, poor utilization of hay 


and pasturage, temporal and Spa- | 
tial misallocations—could be over-— 


come if the producers were freer to 
make decisions about how best to 


use the expensive inputs with | 
which the sector is being so lavish- : 


ly Supplied. 


CRUCIAL to the prospects for eco-_ 
nomic reform is its political aspect, © 


namely, the problem of building a 


coalition to support significant 


change in the face of the Opposi- 


tion of many vested interests: party | 


officials fearful of losing power, - 
State bureaucrats dependent on 
the continuation of the present SyS- | 


tem, managers accustomed to old | 
ways, workers afraid of losing their | 
jobs. Although this issue is not fully | 
explored in these papers, what is | 


said suggests that the political ob- | 
Stacles to extensive economic re- | 


form are insurmountable. 


Is there anything less extreme 
that the new leadership can do? 
This issue is not addressed specifi- 
Cally or systematically in this col- | 


lection, although several authors 


do diagnose difficulties in a way | 
that suggests possible policy |} 


changes that could be effected 
without requiring serious restruc- 
turing of the core institutions of the 


system. Gregory Grossman, for ex- [ 


ample, interprets widespread infla- 
tionary pressures in consumer 


goods markets as caused by | 


excessive growth in the money 


Supply and the creation of a large | 
cash “overhang.” This cash over- | 


hang seriously erodes incentives 


and stimulates the growth not only 
of corruption but also of the black 
market economy. He sees the 
widely reported shortages of the 
Soviet economy as the result not so 
much of low levels of physical out- 


| put as of bad pricing policies. In 
| the same vein, a paper by Kenneth 


Gray on meat supply suggests that 
much of the consumer dissatisfac- 
tion with unavailability of meat 
comes not from unduly low per 
capita output, but from failure to 
employ equilibrium pricing. 
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This line of thinking is reflected 
in the analyses of many Soviet 
economists who emphasize the 
erosion of incentives when price- 
induced shortages make it impos- 
sible to convert the money rewards 
from greater effort into real in- 
come. It might be possible to gen- 
erate a significant improvement in 
Satisfaction and effort by a reform 
of wages and consumer goods 
pricing that would restore the in- 
centive power of the ruble. 

These are all complicated is- 
sues, and it is impossible to do 


more than introduce them here. 
The outcomes are obviously not 
Subject to definite prediction by 
any assembly of 50 or so experts, 
even when they are as knowledge- 
able as those gathered here. How 
intractable the difficulties being 
forecast are, and what the new re- 
gime will do to resolve them, will 
be revealed only after several years 
have passed. In following that 
process, however, these volumes 
will be an invaluable vade mecum, 
and | suspect that these analyses 
will stand up well. 
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SINCE THE IMPOSITION of eco- 
nomic sanctions on the USSR for 
invading Afghanistan, East-West 
trade and technology transfer have 
become central issues in interna- 
tional relations. Political commen- 
tary on these matters over the past 
three years has generated much 
more-heat than light. The seven se- 
rious studies under review here are 
welcome for the contrast they offer 
to these polemics. 

It is worth noting that four are 
the works of European scholars: 
one is by Eugene Zaleski and 
Helgard Wienert for the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD); two are by 
scholars at the Centre for Russian 
and East European Studies at the 
University of Birmingham (those by 
Philip Hanson and by Ronald 
Amann and Julian Cooper); and 
one, by Vladimir Sobeslavsky and 
P. G. Beazley, for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 
London. Of the three American 
works, two were published by the 
Office of Technology Assessment 
(OTA) and one was written by 
Thane Gustafson for the Rand Cor- 
poration. Together, these thor- 
oughly researched and docu- 
mented studies represent a wealth 
of information and years of collec- 
tive effort by the leading European 
and American authorities on East- 
West trade and technology 
transfer. 

The OECD study and the first of 
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the two OTA volumes provide en- 
lightening overviews of the com- 
plex issues involved, while the 
Amann and Cooper book, the OTA 
energy report, and the Sobeslavsky 
and Beazley volume concentrate 
on case studies demonstrating the 


problems and dynamics of the 


process of technology transfer. The 
excellent studies by Hanson and 
Gustafson bridge the gap, provid- 
ing a theoretical and _ policy 
overview of technology transfer as 
well as incorporating several 
illuminating case studies. Most im- 
portant, all of the authors relate 
their analyses of East-West trade to 
larger policy questions of export 
control, linkage, and East-West 
relations. 

Despite frequent use of the term 
“East-West” technology transfer, 
the focus clearly is on technology 
acquisitions by the USSR. To be 
sure, the OTA volume and the 
OECD study also provide some 
discussion of technology imports 
by Eastern Europe, but more in- 
depth analyses are needed on this 
Subject. 

Technology transfer is an elusive 
concept and not easily measured. 
It may be defined as the transmis- 
sion of technical information, pro- 
cedures, or skills from one source 
to another. The channels by which 
these transfers can be made are nu- 
merous: trade, license purchases, 
co-production, turn-key projects, 
and reverse engineering. Moreover, 
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since technology is ‘know-how’ 
and not a physical object, it can 
also be transferred through 
noncommercial channels such as 
scientific exchanges, scholarly 
publications and conferences, 
trade fairs, and industrial espio- 
nage. The authors of these studies 
focus exclusively on commercial 
forms of technology transfer. 

There is a tendency in some of 
‘these studies, when discussing 
technology transfer, to concentrate 
on trade, to the neglect of other 
forms of transfer. However, trade 
does not necessarily transfer the 
“know-how’”’ required to replicate a 
product or process; it may only re- 
sult in ‘technology substitution.” 
There is also a tendency to focus 
on the transfer of products (equip- 
ment and hardware) at the ex- 
pense of technical knowledge 
(processes and software). Excep- 
tions to this propensity are 
Hanson, and Zaleski and Wienert, 
who acknowledge the increasing 
significance of license purchases 
of “pure knowledge.’ Hanson re- 
ports that license purchases by the 
Soviet Union increased from a 
handful in the mid-1960’s to about 
13,000 in 1976 (p. 83). The pur- 
chase of a license is not only a rel- 
atively cheap means of acquiring 
critical “know-how”; Zaleski and 
Wienert estimate that it enables the 
purchaser to advance 7-8 years in 
the given sector, compared to ad- 
vances of only 3-5 years with the 
purchase of equipment, and only 
1-2 years through co-production 
arrangements (p. 119). 


IT IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to 
quantify the benefit of import 
technologies to the USSR. How ef- 
fectively are they used? Does West- 
ern technology substitute for indig- 
enous, less efficient technology, or 
does it provide new capabilities? To 
what extent are Western technolo- 
gies assimilated and diffused 


throughout the Soviet economy? 
These are just some of the un- 
knowns that cloud our understand- 
ing of the impact of East-West 
technology transfer. These studies 
here at least suggest some signifi- 
cant answers. 

Since the mid-1950’s, the rate of 
Soviet commercial acquisition of 
Western technology has increased 
rapidly. In the years 1968-78, 
Western machinery sales to the 
USSR grew at an average rate of 
more than 27 percent a year.’ As 
the volume of technology imports 
has risen, they have tended to be 
Spread over a widening range of in- 
dustrial branches. For instance, 
equipment for the chemical indus- 
try accounted for more than 35 
percent of all Soviet technology 
imports in 1960, but only 11 per- 
cent in 1975 (Hanson, p. 107). 

The volume of Soviet imports of 
Western technology is severely 
constrained by a shortage of hard 
currency. Soviet hard-currency 
earnings in 1979 totaled US$19.1 
billion, more than half of which 
was derived from the export of oil 
and gas.” Future hard-currency re- 
serves will depend on continued 
growth in Soviet natural gas ex- 
ports. Reflecting the high priority 
attached to gas development, in 
1979 approximately 22 percent of 
all Soviet imports consisted of en- 
ergy equipment, especially pipe 
and pipeline compressors. The au- 
thors of the OTA energy study con- 
clude that the most important de- 
terminant of Soviet gas production 
through 1990 will be the rate of 
pipeline construction (pp. 10, 8). 
However, the importation of West- 
ern pipeline equipment may be 
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‘Calculated from data presented in Hanson, p. 129. 
2US Department of Commerce, International Trade 
Administration, East-West Trade Update: A Commercial 
Fact Sheet for US Business, Washington, DC, August 

1980, p. 13; and US Central Intelligence Agency, 
International Energy Statistical Review, Washington, 
DC, April 28, 1981, pp. 25-26. 
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substantially restricted by the Sovi- 
et Union’s estimated US$20 billion 
debt to the West.°® 

While the total volume of Soviet 
imports from the West in recent 
years amounts to less than 1.5 per- 
cent of the Soviet Union's gross 
domestic product,* in some sec- 
tors, Western imports have been 
extensive. For example, by the late 
1970’s, Western equipment ac- 
counted for between 66 and 100 
percent of Soviet output of 
polyethylene, polyester fiber, and 
acrylic fiber (Gustafson, p. 22). 
Western equipment accounts for 
40 percent of Soviet output of ni- 
trogenous fertilizer and 65 percent 
of the output of all complex fertiliz- 
ers. Soviet dependence on Western 
equipment for the production of 
complex and concentrated fertiliz- 
ers leads Sobeslavsky and Beazley 
to conclude that the more techno- 
logically progressive the product, 
the greater the dependence on 
imported equipment (pp. 82, 80). 

The beneficial effect of Western 
technology transfers to the USSR is 
limited by the poor performance of 
the Soviet economy in assimilating 
foreign technology and diffusing it 
broadly.© Major studies of the 
adoption of German machine tools 
and British chemical equipment 
indicate that Soviet factories re- 
quired three and one-half to four 
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2US Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of 
East-West Trade Finance, Washington, DC, 
forthcoming. 

“Reported by USSR Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Vladimir Sushkov, in Ekonomicheskoye 
sotrudnichestvo stran SEV (Moscow), No. 3, 1977, 

p. 58. 

SSoviet literature on this problem is extensive. See 
V.|. Kushlin, Uskoreniye vnedreniya nauchnykh 
dostizhenii v proizvodstvo (Accelerating the 
Introduction of Scientific Advances into Production), 
Moscow, Ekonomika, 1976; V.A. Trapeznikov, Ed., 
Upravleniye issledovaniyami, razrabotkami i 
vnedreniyem novoy tekhniki (Managing the Research, 
Development, and Application of New Technology), 
Moscow, Ekonomika, 1977; and Ye. P. Torkanovskiy, 
Sozdaniye i vnedreniye novoy tekhniki na predpriyatii 
(Creation and Application of New Technology in the 
Enterprise), Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura, 1972. 
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years longer to assimilate new 
equipment than did Western firms. 
Not only are assimilation periods 
longer, but chemical plants 
imported from the West operate on 
average some 10-20 percent be- 
low capacity, with worker produc- 
tivity some 20 to 50 percent lower 
than at similar plants in the West.® 
Gustafson concludes that after 20 
years of massive imports of West- 
ern chemical equipment and tech- 
nology, the Soviet Union still does 
not have sufficient independent in- 
novative capability to keep pace 
with Western firms. In fact, he sug- 
gests, the strategy of relying on 
imports may have retarded the 
growth of the indigenous chemical 


industry of the USSR by diverting 


research and development (R&D) 
resources to other sectors of the 
economy (p. 23). 

The impediments to effective as- 
similation and diffusion of Western 
technology are most clearly seen in 
the work edited by Amann and 
Cooper. This collection of eight 
case studies is a sequel to their 
earlier volume, which attempted to 
assess the level of technology in 
several sectors of Soviet industry.’ 
The present book seeks to explain 
variations in the rate of innovation 
among various sectors of the Soviet 
economy. Three of the sectors 
discussed—machine tools, chemi- 
cals, and industrial precision 
controls—have been the recipients 
of massive amounts of Western 
technology and equipment for 
many years, whereas Soviet de- 
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*See Philip Hanson and Malcolm R. Hill, “Soviet 
Assimilation of Western Technology: A Survey of U.S. 
Exporters’ Experience,” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in a Time of 
Change, Vol. 2, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1979, pp. 582-605; and K. C. 
Rothlingshofer and H. Vogel, Soviet Absorption of 
Western Technology: Report on the Experience of West 
German Exporters, Munich, IFO, 1979. 

7R. Amann, J. M. Cooper, and R. W. Davies, The 
Technological Level of Soviet Industry, New Haven, CT, 
Yale University Press, 1977. 


fense industries (more on which 
presently) have benefited only indi- 
rectly from Western technologies. 
In addition, there are contributions 
exploring the development of three 
types of organizational innovations: 
group technology, automated man- 
agement systems (ASU), and re- 
forms in the Soviet R&D system. 

This array of cases lends itself to 
some useful comparisons and con- 
trasts. The machine-tool industry, 
long a high-priority sector, is a 
product-innovating branch of engi- 
neering, while the chemical indus- 
try is a process-innovating branch. 
Product innovation in the machine- 
tool industry suffers from limited 
economic incentives to innovate. In 
the absence of customer demand 
and market competition, political 
and administrative pressure must 
be applied to force enterprises to 
innovate. By contrast, process in- 
novation requires the construction 
of new plants, and thus the innova- 
tive decision lies with the central 
authorities. The major impedi- 
ments to process innovation in the 
USSR are budgetary restrictions 
and organizational fragmentation, 
rather than a lack of incentives to 
innovate. 

Considerable attention has been 
focused in recent years in the Sovi- 
et Union on reforming organiza- 
tional relations in planning, R&D, 
and production with the purpose of 
facilitating innovation. For exam- 
ple, in the production area, the 
concept of group technology was 
developed in Leningrad by Sergey 
Mitrofanov.* Group technology 
calls for identifying the underlying 
common characteristics of various 
manufactured items and the proc- 
esses used in their manufacture, 
and clustering them so as to pro- 
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*Mitrofanov’s definitive work, Nauchnyye osnovy 
gruppovoy tekhnologii (Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1959) is 
available in English translation, The Scientific 
Principles of Group Technology, Boston, MA, Boston 
Spa, 1966. 
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duce an optimal sequence of “fa 
ilies” of products (John Grayson j 
Amann and Cooper, pp. 101-02), 
The introduction of group tec 
nology illustrates another commo 
characteristic of Soviet innovativ 
behavior noted by most of the a 
thors here, namely the instrume 
tal influence of strong politica 
pressure on behalf of an innova 
tion. Mitrofanov’s work on grour 
technology was singled out fo 
praise in a 1957 resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Commu. 
nist Party of the Soviet Union anc 
further facilitated by his election tc 
the Leningrad oblast party commit 
tee. Similarly, the ambitious effort 
to streamline Soviet centra| 
planning through the application o 
automated management systems 
has been promoted by three 
highly-placed scientists: Isaak 
Bruk, Nikolay Fedorenko, and the 
late Viktor Glushkov.®? Official Sup- 
port for ASU was signaled in Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid Brezhnev’s 
report to the 24th party congress, 
where he called for the establish- 
ment of branch automated man- 
agement systems, eventually to be 
integrated into a centralized, 
nationwide automated system of 
information collection and process- 
ing.'° Ironically, one of the major 
problems delaying the application 
of automated management sys- 
tems in the USSR is the same 
problem they were intended to 
eliminate—lack of coordination 
among diverse administrative 
agencies, each of them having only 
partial responsibility for introduc- 
ing ASU. ; 
*Academician Fedorenko is director of the Central 
Economics and Mathematics Institute and Academic 
Secretary of the Economics Department of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Academician Glushkov, who 
died in early 1982, was director of the Institute of 
Cybernetics of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, in 
Leesan XXIV s"'yezda KPSS (Materials of the 24th 


CPSU Congress), Moscow, Politizdat, 1971, pp. 65, 
67-68. 


NN THE DEFENSE SECTOR of the 
SSR, the main barriers to innova- 
jon in the Soviet economy— insuf- 
‘cient resources, taut plan targets, 
ind problems of interdepartmental 
foordination—are substantially 
hinimized, as David Holloway 
fotes in his contribution to the 
mann and Cooper volume. Not 
inly do Soviet defense industries 
aceive first priority in the procure- 
qent of personnel and materials, 
jut supply arrangements are more 
lependable, thus eliminating a 
najor source of uncertainty that 
mpedes innovation. Taut produc- 
ion targets, which in the civilian 
.ector create a reluctance to intro- 
{uce new processes or products, 
Jo not hamper defense industries. 
=xperimental factories are not as- 
signed production quotas, and se- 
‘jal-production enterprises are un- 
jer considerable political and 
administrative pressure to fulfill 
specific production orders, even if 
‘they entail widespread retooling 
and “down-time” (p. 342). Finally, 
Soviet defense industries have 
been granted considerably more 
organizational flexibility than other 
sectors of the economy. In the 
high-technology fields of aviation 
and missile production, design bu- 
reaus are attached directly to ex- 
perimental plants that produce 
prototypes, thus bridging the 
research/production chasm _ that 
plagues other industries. Coordina- 
tion between producer and con- 
sumer in the defense sector is 
more easily achieved because the 
USSR Ministry of Defense is the 
sole purchaser of military equip- 
ment. Defense quality control in- 
spectors have the right to reject 
substandard goods, reinforcing the 
incentive to innovate and upgrade 
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products (p. 325). 

However, some continuities re- 
main between Soviet defense in- 
dustries and the rest of the econ- 
omy. Technological innovation in 
the Soviet defense system is heavi- 
ly dependent upon the copying of 
developments in the West. Innova- 
tions in Soviet weapons systems 
also tend to be evolutionary in 
character (e.g., scaling up), not 
marked by revolutionary strides 
forward. As Holloway notes in ref- 
erence to both tanks and ICBM’s, 
Soviet defense planners rely on 
such characteristics as simplicity 
of design, operational reliability, 
and large production runs to com- 
pensate for lagging technological 
innovation (p. 382). 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the central and 
most troubling question for West- 
ern policymakers looking at East- 
West trade and technology transfer 
is whether the USSR’s acquisition 
of Western technology contributes 
directly or indirectly to the Soviet 
military buildup. The need to main- 
tain effective regulation of the ex- 
port of strategic technology has 
never been at issue. However, 
what constitutes a “strategic tech- 
nology” is widely debated, and the 
issue has led to well-publicized 
disagreements in the West both on 
the national level and among the 
Western allies. 

Gustafson argues that the Sovi- 
ets appear to be most efficient at 
assimilating foreign technology in 
those areas where their own tech- 
nological base is already well- 
developed, notably the military 
(p. 75). This would justify the ap- 
plication of effective export con- 
trols in that sector. 

However, the issue today is 
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whether ‘“non-strategic’’ Western 
technology will assist the Soviets 
over the long run in upgrading 
their traditionally neglected civilian 
industries and thus provide the 
infrastructure for future advances 
in military technology. Gustafson 
concludes that the benefits accru- 
ing to the Soviet Union in this re- 
gard are probably not sufficient to 
warrant an expanded system of ex- 
port controls. The best strategy for 
safeguarding US strategic inter- 
ests, he contends, is to maintain a 
strong R&D system in the US in or- 
der to protect Western technolog- 
ical lead-times (p. 77). 

Proponents of linkage and 
economic embargoes will find little 
in these volumes to bolster their 
positions. Hanson argues that giv- 
en the lack of cooperation among 
Western governments and the 
modest volume of Western tech- 
nology exports to the USSR, lever- 
age is very weak (p. 258). Zaleski 
and Wienert note that for Western 
Europe, gaining access to Eastern 
markets has always been the pri- 
mary reason for establishing closer 
trading links with the East. Political 
considerations have, by and large, 
been secondary (p. 172). Sobe- 
slavsky and Beazley conclude that 
it would be unrealistic to expect 
Soviet concessions on either inter- 
nal or foreign policies in exchange 
for Western technology (p. 116). 
What virtually all the authors rec- 
ognize is that East-West trade and 
technology transfer today are high- 
ly politicized issues and that the 
policies governing them are and 
will for the foreseeable future be 
based not on economic or techni- 
cal criteria, but on the prevailing 
political climate of East-West 
relations. 


Weighing Power and Principle 


by Samuel P. Huntington 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI. Power 
and Principle: Memoirs of the 
National Security Adviser, 
1977-1981. New York, NY, Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1983. 


IN THE EARLY pages of his book 
Zbigniew Brzezinski describes how 
President Carter, at the beginning 
of his administration, wanted a 
comprehensive statement of for- 
eign policy goals for the next four 
years. Brzezinski asked me to help 
him prepare this document. Our 
product was a 43-page report iden- 
tifying 10 major goals, a complex 
range of secondary goals and inter- 
mediate steps related to the reali- 
Zation of those primary goals, and 
a schedule for the achievement of 
each step and goal. The President 
was, Brzezinski says, “quite taken” 
with this effort, “praising it as an 
unusually useful document.”’ It 
Provided a “guide” for the “daily 
operations” of the administration. 
Toward the end of his book, 
Brzezinski identifies 14 major ac- 
complishments of the Carter ad- 
ministration in foreign policy. In 
some instances, as with the nor- 
malization of relations with China, 
the policy goals were achieved al- 
most exactly in the order and on 
the schedule specified in Our re- 
port. In other, more frequent 
cases, the achievements fell far 
short of the goals we had set forth. 
Comparing the achievements listed 
on pp. 528-29 with the goals out- 


lined on pp. 53-56, one might well 
feel justified in giving the Carter 
administration a rather low grade 
in terms of performance. 

That would, however, be an un- 
fair way of judging the Carter rec- 
ord. The goals specified were, as 
Brzezinski says, ‘‘overly ambi- 
tious”; they were far more than any 
admjnistration could hope to 
achieve in four years. A fairer and 
more relevant comparison is with 
the records of other administra- 
tions. The Carter achievements in- 
clude major steps toward the reso- 
lution of many long-standing, 
festering international issues: the 
Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty, nor- 
malization of relations with China, 
the Panama Canal treaty, a SALT || 
treaty, unratified but observed, the 
conclusion of the Tokyo round of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, independence for Zim- 
babwe. In addition, they include 
initiatives to reassert American 
principle with the emphasis on hu- 
man rights, and to rebuild Ameri- 
Can power through NATO conven- 
tional and theater nuclear 
modernization, larger defense 
budgets, the Rapid Deployment 
Force, the MX missile system, and 
the new strategic emphases set 
forth in Presidential Directives 18 
and 59, and other documents. All 
in all, it is an impressive list of 
achievements, perhaps equaled in 
the post-World War || period only 
by those of the first Truman and 
first. Nixon administrations. Yet, 
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somehow the image has develope¢ 
that the Carter administration wa 
weak, uncertain, and ineffective i 
foreign policy. 

Brzezinski’s memoirs provide < 
first-rate insight into how so muc 
was accomplished and sugges 
some reasons why these accom: 
plishments did not bring the ad 
ministration the credit it was due 
In part the latter was the result o 
the high goals it set for itself. | 
larger part, however, it was a result 
of a few highly publicized fum 
bles—fully detailed in this book 
which made the administratio 
look far more disorganized and in 
competent than it was. These in 
clude the joint US-Soviet declara 
tion on the Middle East, the 
neutron bomb decision reversal, 
the UN vote fiasco over Israeli- 
occupied territories, the Soviet bri- 
gade in Cuba flap, and, most tell- 
ingly, of course, the inability to free 
the hostages in Iran until the end 
of the administration. These inci- 
dents, combined with the real dif- 
ferences over policy that existed 
within the administration, gave rise 
to an image of indecisiveness 
which it was impossible to shake. 
Once the media latches on to a 
negative image of a president, ‘it 
becomes their touchstone for the 
coverage and interpretation of his 
administration. Thus Nixon was 
made forever evil, Ford forever stu- 
pid, and Carter forever weak, no 
matter how much evidence there 
was to the contrary in each case. 


Brzezinski does not attempt to 
»ver all important topics in the 
larter administration’s foreign poli- 
'; nor does he adhere strictly to 
hronology. His 550-page account 
‘vides into five roughly equal sec- 
; 

dns devoted to: 


— 


e A general introduction and 
)ynclusion, describing his relation- 
lip with President Carter, Mrs. 
arter, Cyrus Vance, Walter Mon- 
lale, and Harold Brown; how the 
jdministration got started; and 
jhat conclusions its experience 
j4ggests for future policy and the 
‘olicymaking process. 


e The Middle East, focused 
teavily, of course, on the Camp 
lavid accords. 


e US-Soviet relations, particular- 
/ as they were affected by Soviet 
vehavior in the SALT negotiations, 
1 Afghanistan, and in the Third 
Vorld generally. 


@ jran, involving two fascinating 

-hapters on the fall of the Shah 
ind the handling of the hostage 
sriSis. 
@ The normalization of relations 
vith China, in which Brzezinski 
ig the central role; plus two 
short, unrelated chapters on global 
ssues, such as human rights, and 
yn US relations with its European 
allies. 


MUCH OF THE interest in this 
pook has focused on Brzezinski’s 
relations with Vance and their dif- 
ferences on policy. These were of- 
ten greatly exaggerated in the me- 
dia, but they did exist—particularly 
with respect to China, Jran, and the 
Soviet Union. In many instances, 
however, the differences over pol- 
icy toward the Communist states 
appear to have been not so much 
between Vance and Brzezinski as 
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between the State Department and 
line toward the Soviets, only to 
come back the next day with ob- 
jections and different recommen- 
dations to which he had been ex- 
posed in his department. The State 
Department, as Brzezinski puts it, 
was more often than not ‘“‘exces- 
sively deferential to the Soviets” 
(p. 318). The large number of 
cases, which Brzezinski describes, 
in which some State Department 
officials attempted to alter or to un- 
dercut administration policy, (e.g., 
Marshall Shulman, Vance’s adviser 
on Soviet affairs, telling Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin that the President's 
hard-line Wake Forest speech was 
meant only for domestic consump- 
tion), while not individually impor- 
tant in themselves, furnish telling 
evidence of the ways in which bu- 
reaucrats can frustrate presidents. 
In the end, the Soviets themselves 
proved that Brzezinski’s view of 
then was right and the State 
Department-Vance view of them 
was wrong. 

While Brzezinski and Vance dif- 
fered on Soviet policy, their views 
in many respects converged and 
reinforced each other on the Mid- 
dle East. Brzezinski gives Vance 
full credit for the central role which 
he played, second only to Presi- 
dent Carter, in the negotiation of 
the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty. 
He also indicates the extent to 
which he sympathized with Vance 
over the March 1980 UN vote inci- 
dent, in which, over Brzezinski’s 
opposition, Vance was compelled 
to humiliate himself publicly and 
reverse the position taken by the 
US ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

While Brzezinski’s arguments 
and Soviet behavior caused the 
President to change significantly 
his view of the Soviet Union, 
Carter’s antipathy to the use of mil- 
itary force as an instrument of for- 
eign policy remained strong to the 
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end of his presidency. Brzezinski 
makes a powerful argument that 
Brzezinski. The book recounts how 
Vance, in discussions with the 
President and Brzezinski, would 
often agree to a relatively tough 
the failure of the United States to 
respond to the Soviet-Cuban mili- 
tary intervention in the Horn of 
Africa with a carrier task force en- 
couraged the Soviets to make their 
subsequent moves in Cuba and 
Afghanistan. These, in turn, led to 
the derailment of the SALT agree- 
ment. “Underreaction,” as he puts 
it, ‘‘then bred overreaction.... 
SALT lies buried in the sands of 
the Ogaden” (p. 189). Brzezinski’s 
views thus closely parallel those of 
Henry Kissinger: both believe that 
an essential component of détente 
policy is preventing or countering 
effectively Soviet interventions in 
the Third World. Congress pre- 
vented Kissinger from taking the 
actions he thought necessary in 
Angola in 1975. Slightly more than 
two years later Carter refused to 
take the actions Brzezinski thought 
necessary in the Horn of Africa. 
Throughout the fall of 1978, 
Carter also refused to accept 
Brzezinski’s view that at some 
point the United States would have 
to urge the Iranian military to take 
timely action to stabilize their 
country. He also rejected Brzezin- 
ski's recommendations that the 
lranian rescue mission be com- 
bined with punitive military action 
against Iran. Carter ends his own 
memoirs, Keeping Faith, with a 
quote from Thomas Jefferson on 
how ‘during the period of my ad- 
ministration not a drop of the blood 
of a single citizen was shed by the 
sword of war.’’ Like Jefferson, 
Carter did not see that at times the 
shedding of some blood may be 
necessary to avert worse disasters. 
Brzezinski, on the other hand, 
clearly stands in the tradition artic- 
ulated by George Washington that 
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the United States must “be able to 
choose peace or war as our inter- 
shall 


est guided by 
counsel.” 


justice 


IN HIS FINAL section Brzezinski 


discusses the policymaking proc- 
ess and argues, first, that a presi- 
dent who wishes to play a decisive 


role in foreign policy needs a 
Strong national security adviser, 
and, second, that this post should 


be elevated and retitled Director of 


National Security Affairs and made 
Subject to Senate confirmation. It is 
Clear from his memoirs, as well as 
those of Kissinger and others, that 
someone, short of the president, 
has to have the lead role in setting 
forth the broad lines of foreign poli- 
cy, coordinating its formulation, 
and overseeing its implementation. 
In the days of Dean Acheson and 
John Foster Dulles this was done 
by the secretary of state, but that 
has become increasingly difficult. 
First, it is hard for one departmen- 
tal secretary, even if he does have 
the backing of the president, to 
coordinate the actions of other de- 
partmental secretaries (this is par- 
ticularly so between State and De- 
fense). Second, the State 
Department and its secretary have 
important interests to represent, 
which tend to be lost if State as- 
sumes a central coordinating role. 
As Brzezinski bitingly observes, 
State identifies foreign policy with 
diplomacy and hence is almost al- 
Ways supportive of the status quo. 
There is, however, another point: 
the State Department has the im- 
portant function of representing in- 
terests not represented in Ameri- 
can elections. In the Carter 
administration, Vance performed 
this role perfectly: he was soft on 
the Soviets and tough on the Isra- 
elis. With their eyes on domestic 
politics, Hamilton Jordan and Jody 


Powell tended to favor just the op- 
posite stands. Someone had to 
help the President integrate these 


conflicting demands, and 


Brzezinski played that role with 


great effectiveness. 

A quarter-century of American 
history has established the need 
for a strong national security advis- 
er backed by a small but very high- 
caliber staff. Should the position be 
elevated and formalized, as Brze- 
zinski recommends? He supports 
his argument by pointing to the di- 


rector of the Office of Management 


and Budget who now is subject to 
Senate confirmation. That, how- 
ever, is not an entirely relevant par- 
allel. Congress has final authority 
over the budget; both the Constitu- 
tion and tradition give the presi- 
dent the preeminent role in foreign 
affairs. Making the president's 
closest adviser on foreign policy 
serve two masters would simply 
add confusion, delay, ambiva- 
lence, and divided authority to a 
policymaking process that already 
possesses those characteristics in 
full measure. As Brzezinski points 
out, the media and Congressional 
critics always made the most—and 
the worst—out of the slightest dif- 
ferences in wording between a 
Vance speech and a Brzezinski 
Speech. Think of how much worse 
this situation would be if the na- 
tional security adviser, like mem- 
bers of the cabinet, had to spend 
up to half his working hours meet- 
ing with Congressional committees. 
And while. he was doing that, and 
the secretary of state was off nego- 
tiating in Moscow, Tel Aviv, or 
Bonn, who would be making for- 
eign policy? No, the president 
needs a national security adviser 
who thinks in terms of the presi- 
dent’s interests, and the national 
security adviser needs to be close 
to the president—his source of 
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power. To formalize the post a 
make it subject to Senate confi 
mation would, in due course, on 
make the president turn elsewhe 
for foreign policy advice, possib 
to some totally unaccountabl 
confidant. 


IT IS CLEAR from these memoi 
that Brzezinski enjoyed the pursu 
of principle, the exercise of powe 
and the challenge of reconcilin; 
the two. He writes with candor and 
directness, and does not hesitate 
to pass judgments, at times quite 
damning, on the personalities anc 
behavior of others. Nor does he 
hide his own ambitions, motiva 
tions, doubts, and mistakes. The 
memoirs are an extraordinarily in 
formative, open, and revealing ac 
count of how foreign policy is made 
at the top of the US governmen 
and what it is like to be involved i 
this process. They dramaticall 
document the extent to which the 
conduct of foreign policy does in 
deed involve the management of 
diverse contradictions: balancing 
power and principle (e.g., on hu- 
man rights), domestic politics and 
foreign policy needs (e.g., in the 
Middle East), diplomacy and force 
(e.g., in Iran), cooperation and 
competition (e.g., vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union). 

According to all accounts, the 
morale of White House staffers was 
extraordinarily high under Presi- 
dent Kennedy because he con- 
vinced them they were working 
closely with him, fighting for the 
right policy, shaping great events, 
and having a whale of a time doing 
these things. Brzezinski had a 
comparable impact on his NSC 
Staff. The concern, the zest, the 
sorrows, and the fun come through 
in this book. They make the book 
more than indispensable history. 
They also make it superb reading. 


aulf Security and Outside Powers 


ly Oles Smolansky 


SHAHRAM CHUBIN, Ed. Security 
7 the Persian Gulf, 1: Domestic 
olitical Factors. Montclair, NJ, 
\llanheld, Osmun, for the 
nternational Institute for Strategic 
studies, 1981. 


ROBERT LITWAK, Ed. Security 

n the Persian Gulf, 2: Sources of 
nter-State Conflict. Montclair, NJ, 
\llanheld, Osmun, for the 
nternational Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1981. 


AVI PLASCOV, Ed. Security in the 
Persian Gulf, 3: Modernization, 
Political Development and Stability. 
Montclair, NJ, Allanheld, Osmun, 
Yor the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, 1982. 


HAHRAM CHUBIN, Ed. Security 
‘n the Persian Gulf, 4: The Role of 
Outside Powers. Montclair, NJ, 
Allanheld, Osmun, for the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1982. 


HOSSEIN AMIRSADEGHI, Ed. The 
Security of the Persian Gulf. New 
York, NY, St. Martin’s Press, 1981. 


TAKEN TOGETHER, these books 
represent an important contribu- 
tion to the growing Western litera- 
ture on the Persian/Arabian Gulf. 
For the most part scholarly and ob- 
jective, they focus on the problem 
of regional security, but eschew 
the unidimensional approach char- 
acteristic of some earlier writing on 
the subject. Instead, the authors 
analyze the implications of the 


area’s many, diverse, and multi- 
faceted problems for Gulf security. 
The stereotype of the region is that 
of a militarily impotent economic 
giant whose problems result pri- 
marily from its economic value to 
the rest of the world and its con- 
comitant inability to withstand the 
pressures exerted by ‘‘powerful 
outsiders.’’ But these authors 
clearly demonstrate that, while ex- 
ternal pressures are an important 
source of problems, the primary 
dangers to Gulf security in recent 
years have come from within the 
region itself. 

For the sake of convenience, 
these indigenous factors can be 
classified into two major catego- 
ries: traditional, or those that ex- 
isted long before the discovery of 
petroleum early in the 20th centu- 
ry; and contemporary, or those 
that can be traced to the exploita- 
tion of oil (more precisely, to the 
efforts by the Gulf’s ruling families 
and elites to use their new-found 
wealth to effect rapid socioeco- 
nomic change). To the former cat- 
egory belong the deep national 
cleavages separating the Gulf’s 
Arab, Persian/Iranian, and other 
inhabitants, coupled with rivalries 
between adherents of Islam’s two 
major subdivisions, the Sunnis and 
the Shi’is. The same is true of the 
ancient feuds among the region's 
many tribes and their respective 


ruling families. The interplay of 


these forces, as well as occasional 
intrusions by outside powers such 
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as the Ottoman Empire and Great 
Britain, accounted for much of 
what could be termed the politics 
of the Gulf and surrounding re- 
gions before the discovery of oil. 
The flow of the area’s petroleum 
to Western markets, and of hard 
currency in the opposite direction, 
has exacerbated many of these tra- 
ditional rivalries—as attested to by 
numerous intraregional disputes 
over territories where oil either has 
been or might be discovered— 
and has also given rise to new 
problems. Simply put, the enor- 
mous wealth made available to 
many of the Gulf region’s govern- 
ments has enabled them to em- 
bark upon ambitious programs of 
economic and social development. 
Among other things, these far- 
flung efforts have made it neces- 
sary for the governments of many 
oil-producing states to attract large 
numbers of foreign specialists (ed- 
ucators, physicians, bureaucrats, 
technicians) and workers. In the 
process, foreigners (including 
Arabs from other countries) have 
come to constitute the majority of 
the population in some states. Ac- 
cording to Allan G. Hill, whose 
chapter on the demographics of 
the Gulf appears in the first volume 
edited by Shahram Chubin, this is 
true of such states as Kuwait and 
Qatar—where the respective pro- 
portions of resident aliens came to 
52.5 and 61.8 percent by 1979. 
Some of the political repercus- 
sions are obvious. The fact that 
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some 300,000 Palestinians reside 


in Kuwait, where the total popula- 
tion numbers approximately 1.3 
million, accounts for the lively in- 
terest that the ruling family has ex- 
hibited in the geographically re- 
mote Arab-Israeli conflict. In Saudi 
Arabia, between one and two mil- 
lion Yemenis have sought and 
found employment—explaining, in 
part, Riyadh’s concern with the af- 
fairs of North and South Yemen. 
Social and economic strains pro- 
duced by such heavy dependence 
on foreign workers could conceiva- 


bly threaten the internal stability of 


several states in the region. 

The problem of expatriate labor 
has been compounded by a host of 
related problems. Particularly 
troublesome are rapid urbaniza- 
tion, resulting in the breakup of 
traditional, tribally-oriented socie- 
ties and hence in far-reaching so- 
cial dislocations, and the growth of 
political awareness and activism on 
the part of the indigenous popula- 
tion, which the rulers have at- 
tempted to neutralize by spreading 
the wealth. In short, the ‘oil boom” 
has thrust disruptive tendencies 
upon the fragile traditional socie- 
ties of many Gulf states. These in- 
ternal problems are examined in 
detail in the volume edited by 
Chubin, and in those edited by 
Robert Litwak and, especially, by 
the late Avi Plascov. 


ON A LARGER SCALE, the region’s 
Strategic location and petroleum 
deposits have made it impossible 
for the Gulf to escape the attention 
of outside powers, even more so 
than in the past. These and other 
related issues are the Subject of 
Chubin’s second volume and of the 
contributions to Hossein Amirsa- 
deghi’s edited work. 

In the early 1970's, the United 
States supplanted Great Britain as 
the Western power determined to 
protect the region’s security and to 


keep open the flow of petroleum to 
North American, West European, 
and Far Eastern markets. With 
lraq, the Gulf’s most powerful Arab 
state, moving closer to the USSR 
(the Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation between the two states 


was signed in 1972), the Nixon ad- 


ministration developed what has 
since been Known as the “‘two pil- 
lar’ approach to the twin problems 
of regional security and stability. It 
was based on active US encour- 
agement and support for the ‘‘con- 
servative,” pro-Western regimes of 
lran and Saudi Arabia. Of these 
two states, imperial lran—the most 
populous, developed, and militarily 
powerful country in the Gulf— 
attracted Washington’s particular 
attention. President Nixon’s deci- 
sion to embrace the Shah resulted 
in active promotion of the latter’s 
determination to continue the 
process of rapid economic and mil- 
itary development at home, and to 
play the part of ‘Gulf policeman” 
abroad. The Shah's relentless pur- 
Suit of “modernization” resulted in 
major social and economic disloca- 
tions, severely strained the coun- 
try’s resources, and fueled the 
flames of resentment among Iran’s 
traditional and poorer classes, led 
by the powerful Shi’i clergy. In Jan- 
uary 1979, the Shah was forced to 
leave the country. 

The advent to power of the cler- 
ical regime headed by Ayatollah 
Khomeini shook the Gulf to its 
foundations. It instilled fear in the 
hearts of those Arab rulers whose 
societies contained large numbers 
of Shi’i Muslims, judged to be sym- 
pathetic to the appeals for a return 
to the “purity of Islam” emanating 
from revolutionary Tehran. (This 
applied not only to lraq, Kuwait, 
and Bahrain but also to Saudi 
Arabia, where the Shi’is constitute 
the majority of the population in 
the oil-rich Eastern Province.) 
lran’s revolution also threatened 
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the legitimacy of those Gulf r 
gimes whose devotion to the value 
of Islam could be questioned t 
Sunni “fundamentalism.” Thus, 
addition to the direct loss of a me 
jor stabilizing force on the Gu 
scene, the Shah’s departu 
brought to power a man given { 
calling on all Muslims to follo' 
lran’s example and overthrow the 
“decadent” rulers. All these deve 
opments have heightened loce 
fears that ambitious outsiders (es 
pecially the Soviet Union) would af 
tempt to ‘fish in troubled waters.’ 
Similarly gloomy visions hav 
been common in the West. Was 
ington, in particular, has regardec 
the Shah’s overthrow as a majo 
blow to Western interests. It wa 
widely felt that the collapse of Ira 
as a major US “‘pillar,’” couplec 
with the Soviet invasion of Afghan 
istan in December 1979, wa: 
bound to create more regional tur 
moil. This, in turn, was believec 
likely to affect Western access tc 
the area’s petroleum resources 
and to help the USSR spread its in 
fluence in the Gulf. Among the re 
Sulting efforts to “stabilize” the re 
gion was the proclamation of the 
Carter Doctrine, which threatened 
the use of force in the event of a 
Soviet attempt to “dominate” the 
region, and the establishment of a 
Rapid Deployment Force to lend 
credence to the new US doctrine. 
Both measures have since been 
wholeheartedly endorsed by the 
Reagan administration. | 
Much has been written in the 
West—and the books reviewed 
here are certainly no excep- 
tion—about the potential or actual 
Soviet threat to the Gulf. The 
crumbling of Western-sponsored 
security arrangements in the Gulf, 
and the newly documented Soviet 
tendency toward “adventurism,” it 
was Claimed, would lead to Mos- 
cow's more active involvement in 
regional affairs. This Western (and 


Warticularly US) concern merits an- 
iither look in the light of the events 
f the past three years. 


YN OCCUPYING Afghanistan and 
ixpanding that country’s transpor- 
Jhtion and communications net- 
york, the USSR has moved its for- 
ake bases closer to the Persian/ 
abian Gulf. In the process, the 
|jremiin has improved its ability to 
project power into that region. On 
‘ne debit side, however, Soviet 
‘prces have gotten bogged down in 
protracted guerrilla war which, by 
ll indications, shows no signs of 
bating. Equally unfortunate for 
Moscow, in view of its consistent 
‘fforts to present the USSR as a 
selfless friend of the Muslim peo- 
les,” is the fact that it is engaged 
n military operations against' 
Muslim fighters waging a ‘‘holy 
ar” against the “godless” Soviets. 
\t a time of major religious revival 
" neighboring Iran and elsewhere 
‘n the Middle East, the Kremlin is 
biearly unhappy about the situation 
n Afghanistan. Nevertheless, its 
ommitment to upholding the pro- 
Soviet regime in Kabul leaves the 
USSR, for the time being, no 
hoice but to stay the course. 

The overthrow of the Shah, as 
noted, was the other major event 
contributing to mounting concern 
about -Moscow’s intentions in the 
Gulf. Direct Soviet influence in rev- 
olutionary Tehran was generally 
believed to be negligible, but po- 
tentially significant. Specifically, 
Soviet influence was held to be in- 
timately tied to the fortunes of the 
pro-USSR Tudeh party. Though 
weakened by years of persecution, 
the Communists were thought to 
have infiltrated the ranks of the 
armed forces and of the trade un- 
ions, especially among the oil 
workers in Khuzistan. Given the in- 
ternal upheavals of the early post- 
revolutionary period and their im- 
pact on Iran’s other political 
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organizations, the Communists 
were regarded as capable of 
mounting, in time, a serious chal- 
lenge to the clerical regime. The 
Tudeh aside, the Soviets were 
thought to have benefited indirectly 
but significantly from the crum- 
bling of the US position in Iran. 
Finally, many feared that the pro- 
nounced anti-Westernism of 
Tehran’s new rulers, culminating in 
the occupation of the US embassy 
and the taking of hostages, would 
lead Khomeini to seek the coop- 
eration and perhaps even protec- 
tion of the USSR. 

It is highly instructive to note 
that most of these contingencies 
have not materialized. The Tudeh 
hung on to a degree of “respecta- 
bility” by publicly supporting the 
Ayatollah and his policies. In the 
end, however, the Communists 
incurred Khomeini’s wrath be- 
cause of their verbal backing for 
the Babrak Karmal regime in 
Kabul. The imposition of ‘Islamic 
justice’ —culminating in the disso- 
lution of the Tudeh in early May 
1983—has left the party in disar- 
ray from which it is not soon likely 
to recover.’ 

Similarly, the Kremlin has 
proved incapable—though certain- 
ly not for lack of trying—of 
exploiting for its own purposes the 
genuine, powerful anti-American- 
ism of the ayatollahs. Discarding 
their initial caution, after Febru- 
ary 1979 the Soviets welcomed the 
revolution as “objectively progres- 
sive,’’ on the ground that it did 
much to weaken the Western posi- 
tion in Iran and elsewhere in the 
Gulf. Words have been backed by 
action. At the height of the hostage 
crisis, Moscow extended Tehran its 
political and moral support and 
opened the Soviet transportation 
system for the transit of Iranian 
trade. 


"See The New York Times, May 5, 1983. 
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After the outbreak of the lran- 
lraq war in September 1980, the 
Kremlin adopted a public posture 
of neutrality and noninvolvement. 
In reality, however, it clearly tilted 
toward lran—despite the fact that 
lraq had been the only Gulf state to 
sign a treaty of friendship with the 
USSR. Thus, at the beginning of 
the conflict, Moscow expressed its 
disapproval of the Iraqi invasion in 
thinly veiled criticism and, more 
important, withheld from Baghdad 
arms and spare parts required for 
the maintenance of Soviet military 
equipment delivered earlier in the 
decade.* The Kremlin was also ru- 
mored to have offered weapons to 
Tehran.‘ 

If the Soviet leaders were trying 
to dump Iraq and draw Iran into 
their orbit, in the manner of the 
earlier switch of clients on the 
Horn of Africa, their effort ended in 
failure. Though staunchly anti- 
Western and engaged in a major 
conflict with Iraq, Tehran has re- 
fused to abandon its equally 
uncompromising attitude toward 
the USSR. Even when using the 
Soviet Union for their own pur- 
poses, Iran’s religious leaders have 
left no doubt about their conviction 
that both Washington and Moscow 
belonged to the category of “Great 
Satans.” As such, the Kremlin has 


*See, e.g., Brezhnev's telegram congratulating 
Khomeini on the establishment of the Islamic Republic, 
in Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 4, 1979. For a frank account 
of USSR-Iran relations since the seizure of the US 
embassy in Tehran, see the article by A. AKhmedzianov 
in /zvestiya (Moscow), Feb. 11, 1982. 

*The Soviet leaders and press have consistently 
described the Iraq-lran war as ‘‘senseless"’ and 
“fratricidal’; see, e.g., the article by P. Demchenko in 
Pravda, Jan. 19, 1981; and Brezhnev's speech to the 
26th Congress of the CPSU, in ibid., Feb. 24, 1981. 
For a public claim that Moscow was withholding 
weapons from Iraq in the initial stages of the war, see 
ibid., Jan. 11, 1981 (statement by the Soviet embassy 
in Tehran). This reviewer's conversations with various 
informants suggest that, at the time, only previously 
contracted deliveries to Iraq continued—and then only 
from East European suppliers. 

“Karen Dawisha, “Moscow and the Gulf War,”’ The 
World Today (London), January 1981, p. 12. 
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been unacceptable as a full- 
fledged ally of the revolutionary re- 
gime. For this reason, Moscow ap- 
pears to have given up on Iran as 
of 1983, and is now once again en- 
gaged in a “fence-mending” oper- 
ation in Iraq. One of its primary 
manifestations has been the 
Stepped-up delivery of Soviet 
weapons to the beleaguered 
Ba’athi regime in Baghdad.°® 


THE MOST IMPORTANT conclu- 
sion to be derived from the fore- 
going analysis is that the under- 
Standable temptation—in both 
Washington and Moscow—to view 
events in the Gulf through the 
prism of superpower rivalry has ob- 
scured the truth that the most seri- 
ous threats to Gulf security stem 
from regional and local dynamics, 
not from outside powers. Past and 
present upheavals in the Gulf have 
been primarily an outgrowth of 
competing socioeconomic and po- 
litical forces indigenous to that re- 
gion. These traditional conflicts, as 
noted, have been complicated by 
the efforts of Gulf governments to 
use their new-found wealth in or- 
der to transform their societies in 


———— 


*The New York Times, May 6, 1983. See also Karen 
Dawisha, ‘The USSR in the Middle East: Superpower in 
Eclipse?” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), 

Winter 1982/83, p. 444: this source indicates that 
large-scale Soviet arms deliveries to Iraq resumed in 
August 1982. 


the image of the late-20th-century 
capitalist West. The resulting so- 
cial, economic, and political ten- 
sions have been contained by 
some governments better than by 
others, but all have been affected 
in major or (in the case of Iran) 
even fundamental ways. Future 
turmoil in the region can likewise 
be expected to derive largely from 
local causes. The books under re- 
view all provide ample evidence in 
Support of these hypotheses. 
Nevertheless, some of the con- 
tributors do less well than others 
with what seems, to this reviewer, 
the most plausible object lesson of 
their own analyses. Specifically, 
the widespread application in the 
books reviewed here of a “‘zero- 
sum” model to US-Soviet rivalry in 
the Gulf does not appear warranted 
by the facts. The Kremlin has 
failed to translate into tangible 
gains the serious damage to the 
US position caused by the revolu- 
tion in Iran. Future regional up- 
heavals that weaken one Super- 
power will be no more likely to 
strengthen the hand of the other. 
To be sure, the superpowers and 
the states of Western Europe can 
play an important role in the affairs 
of the Gulf. This role does not, 
however, rest on their ability to 
shape events—as demonstrated 
by US and Soviet experiences in 
Iran, and by Soviet inability to in- 
fluence the course of events in 
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Iraq. Instead, what outsiders have 

is merely the power to aggravate or 

to moderate existing problems. 

Ideally, given the nature of the 

Stakes, interested external parties 

should exercise maximum restraint 

while contributing constructively to 

the region’s political and socio 

economic development. Realistic- 

ally, however, such restraint is not 

an attribute of the activist foreign 

Policy pursued by either super 

power—as illustrated in the de 

tailed studies in Chubin and in the 

contributors to Amirsadeghi’s 

edited collection. Continued West 

ern reliance on oil from the Gulf 

guarantees active participation in 

the region’s affairs. Moscow, which 

may one day need to import petro- 

leum, has also been casting a cove 

etous eye on the area to its south. 

Actual or potential economic consid- 

erations are automatically com. | 
pounded by superpower strategic ri- | 
valry. For these reasons, and be- 

Cause many of the Gulf’s pressing 
Problems have evolved an inde- 
pendent dynamic of their own, it 
may be safely assumed that the en- 

tire area will remain subject to exter- 

nal pressures while also experienc- 

ing serious internal dislocations, 

What is truly remarkable, under 

these circumstances, is that most 
Gulf governments have thus far 
been capable of adapting to and 
surviving the turmoil of the last quar- 

ter of this century. 
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Shcherbytskyi, Ukraine, and Kremlin Politics 
Yaroslav Bilinsky 


Reviewing his accomplishments and weaknesses in May 1982, Ukrainian First Secretary 
Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi must have concluded that his prospects for advancement to higher 
political office in Moscow were dim, despite his efforts over the previous 10 years to run Ukraine 
to the Kremlin's liking. By mid-1983, Shcherbytskyi had not been selected by Andropov for a high 
position in the central party or government apparatus. Furthermore, the decreasing weight of 
Ukrainians in all-Union politics might require Shcherbytskyi to combine forces with leaders of 
other republics to protect the economic interests of the European portions of the USSR. 


Polish Echoes in the Baltic 
V. Stanley Vardys 


The echoes of the Polish events of 1980-81 did reverberate through the Baltic region, and there 
is evidence of concern among local Communist leaders regarding possible spillover effects. Moves 
were taken both to contain and to placate social groups considered susceptible to the Polish 
contagion. On balance, the Soviet system still seems too disciplined, too repressive to permit 
revolutionary ideas in Eastern Europe to trigger a spontaneous movement for reform in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Andropov, Kohl, and East-West Issues 
Elizabeth Pond 


The recent accessions of Yuriy Andropov and Helmut Koh! in Moscow and Bonn have made little 
difference in the respective governments’ expectations for Soviet-West German relations or for the 
Federal Republic’s role in East-West politics. The Koh! government, like its predecessor, will 
continue to nudge the superpowers toward an arms control agreement but will deploy new NATO 
missiles on schedule in December 1983 if no agreement is reached. The Andropov government 
will continue to try to woo Bonn away from the United States but prevent West German dominance 
in Europe; and on the Euromissile issue, it will still pursue a policy of negotiation and propaganda, 
dealing directly with Bonn while encouraging antinuclear sentiments in the German public. 


* * * 


Essay-reviews 


Castro's Failed Revolution 
Luis E. Aguilar 


Realistic observers are likely to relish the ironies presented by Castro's Cuba: a country that has 
only just spawned a mass exodus of ‘‘boat people” is held up by the radical Latin American Left as 
a model of development and social change; a proud, even flamboyant national and ‘“‘nonaligned” 
leader finds himself bound to the policy of the Soviet Union and dependent upon its largesse. This 
essay, reviewing four recent works, explores how the Cuban revolution went astray and the costs 
of the process. 


Writing the GDR’s History 
Norman M. Naimark 


The 30th anniversary in 1979 of the founding of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) marked 
the coming-of-age of East Germany. The commemoration prompted the publication of dozens of 

memoirs and biographies glorifying the GDR’s recent past and heralding East Germany’s political 
continuity and socioeconomic stability. But party historians are also now venturing deep into the 

German past to claim for the GDR such unlikely antecedents as Martin Luther and Frederick the 
Great. Scholarship in West Germany is also changing: scholars no longer concentrate heavily on 

the fall of the Weimar Republic and the rise of Adolf Hitler and have begun to investigate seriously 
the postwar period. 


Laboring Under Socialism 
Paul Hollander 


Whatever the theoretical position of workers in socialist systems, the life of workers in today’s 
USSR and Eastern Europe is bleak. Alienation seems prevalent everywhere, despite the fact that 
the conditions of workers vary significantly from country to country. The suppression of 
Solidarity—a Polish workers’ movement striving for meaningful political participation—by the 
authorities of this supposed workers’ state provides another discouraging example of the 
dichotomy between theory and reality. 


Stalin Recalled 
Niels Erik Rosenfeidt 


The field of Stalinology is not exhausted. Fruitful research remains to be done by those who can 
combine careful and critical use of memoir literature with the best Kremlinological approaches to 
persons and policies. In the one case, one must avoid the pitfalls of emotionally colored 
reminiscences; in the other, one must broaden the perspective to include “cultural politics” and 
“political culture.” 


Encyclopedia of Russian Life 
Alexander Kazhdan 


The new Cambridge Encyclopedia of Russia and the Soviet Union provides useful insight into the 
strengths and weaknesses of the USSR; although the volume suffers from occasional flaws and 
lapses. 


Ethnonationalism 
Melvin Croan 


The politicization of ethnic identity continues to be a major factor in many states and in the 
international system. Reconciling larger political structures with centrifugal nationalist sentiments 
presents serious dilemmas for multinational states—be they capitalist or socialist. Contrary to 
Communist ideology, Communism has not resolved the contradictions of nationalism, as present- 
day developments in Yugoslavia and other East European states show. 


Please Note: 


The editorial office of Problems of Communism is now located at 400 C Street, SW, 


Washington, DC 20547, telephone (202) 485-2230. The staff regrets any inconvenience the 
recent move may have caused, including delays in mail and telephone communications 
directed to the old Pennsylvania Avenue address. 
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By Yaroslav Bilinsky 


Shcherbytskyi, Ukraine, 
and Kremlin Politics 


n May 28, 1982, there took place the festive 

celebration of the 1,500th anniversary of the 
founding of Kiev, the capital of the Ukrainian 
| Soviet Socialist Republic, deliberately planned to coin- 
| cide with the 60th anniversary of the formation of the 
| Soviet Union.’ The Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (CC CPSU), the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR awarded the city an Order 
of Friendship of Peoples and sent a congratulatory 
message. The festivities were attended by ‘‘delega- 
tions of the capital of our Fatherland, Moscow, of 
Leningrad, of the Russian Federation, of the Byelorus- 
sian SSR, of the capitals of the fraternal union repub- 
lics, of the hero-cities of Volgograd, Sevastopol, 
Odessa, Novorossiysk, Kerch, Tula, of the hero- 
fortress of Brest, of all oblasts of Ukraine. Present 
were the heads of the general consulates of socialist 
countries in Kiev.”? Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine, gave the keynote address. But Leo- 
nid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU, was 
conspicuously absent from the festivities. 

While Shcherbytskyi was of course aware that for 
several months Brezhnev’s physical—and possibly his 
political—health had not been good,? he also knew 
that Brezhnev had resumed his activities in May and 
was still General Secretary. Brezhnev’s attendance at 


Mr. Bilinsky is Professor of Political Science, Universi- 
ty of Delaware (Newark). He is author of The Second 
Soviet Republic: The Ukraine after World War II 
(1964) and of many articles on Soviet politics. Mr. 
Bilinsky would like to thank Werner G. Hahn, Nina 
Strokata-Karavansky, Sviatoslav Karavansky, Leonid 
Lyman, Petro Odarchenko, John S. Reshetar, Nadia 
Svitlychny, and Jan Zaprudnik for their kind help on 
various aspects of this article. 


the ceremonies in Kiev, therefore, would have been 
most desirable from the viewpoint of Shcherbytskyi, 
who certainly tried to have Brezhnev take part.* By 
traveling to Kiev, Brezhnev would have symbolically 
expressed confidence in Shcherbytskyi, which might 
have boosted the latter’s career. Shcherbytskyi must 
have felt that the outlook for him was not very bright. 
Not only had Yuriy Andropov preempted the post in 
the CC CPSU Secretariat left vacant by Mikhail 
Suslov’s death, but Ukrainian KGB Chief Vitalii 
Fedorchuk was advanced to a job in Moscow while 
Shcherbytskyi was not.® Thus, in May 1982 


‘The connection between the two events had been explicitly made by Volodymyr 
Shcherbytskyi, First Secretary of the Communist Party of Ukraine, in a speech to 
party secretaries on June 8, 1981: ‘‘Next year we will celebrate the 60th anniversary 
of the establishment of the USSR. A significant event will be the 1,500th anniversary 
of the city of Kiev. The preparation for and the celebration of the USSR anniversary 
and of Kiev's jubilee as well will undoubtedly result in a striking demonstration of the 
triumph of the Leninist nationality policy of the CPSU, of the friendship of peoples in 
our country, of the ideas of Soviet patriotism and Socialist internationalism.” See 
V. V. Shcherbytskyi, “To Heighten the Activity of Ideological Work,’’ Kommunist 
Ukrainy (Kiev), July 1981, p. 7. 

This is not to say that Shcherbytskyi was responsible for first linking the two 
events, nor that the decision had been made in 1981. See Omeljan Pritsak, “Behind 
the Scenes of the Proclamation of Kiev’s 1,500th Anniversary,”’ Suchasnist’ i 
(Munich), September 1981, pp. 46-54; and Roman Solchanyk, “Kiev’s 1500th 
Anniversary and Soviet Nationality Policy,’ Radio Liberty Research (Munich), 

RL 186/82, May 5, 1982. 

?Radyans'ka Ukraina (Kiev), May 29, 1982. 

Jn late March—early April 1982, Brezhnev suffered a serious physical setback, 
provoking widespread speculations in the West that he might resign at the next 
Central Committee meeting of the CPSU, which was eventually held on May 
24, 1982. For a typical story in the West of Brezhnev's illness and its effect on Soviet 
politics, see “Brezhnev: The Final Days,’ Newsweek, (New York, NY), 

Apr. 12, 1982, pp. 30ff. There were also rumors that Brezhnev's daugther Galina 
Churbanov was implicated in a corruption scandal. See Soviet Analyst (Richmond, 
Surrey), Mar. 10, 1982, pp. 2-3. 

“Brezhnev was given the first medal commemorating Kiev's establishment and was 
made Honorary Citizen of Kiev. Brezhnev's greeting—in Russian—adorned the 
backdrop behind the speaker's podium in the Ukrainian capital. Pravda (Moscow), 
May 17, 1982; and Radyans’ka Ukraina, May 26, May 27, and the photograph May 
29, 1982. 

®Suslov died on Jan. 25, 1982. See Pravda, Jan. 27, 1982. Andropov was selected 
as a secretary of the CPSU Secretariat at the May 24, 1982, plenum. See ibid., May 
25, 1982. On May 26, Fedorchuk was appointed all-Union KGB head. 
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Soloists of the Dance and Song company of the 


Ukrainian SSR at May 1982 observances of the 
1,500th anniversary of the Ukrainian capital Kiev. 


—TASS from Sevfoto. 


Shcherbytskyi was being overlooked in Moscow and 
snubbed in Kiev. Reviewing his accomplishments and 
weaknesses then, with an eye to possible advance- 
ment to higher political office in Moscow, 
Shcherbytskyi must have concluded that—despite his 
efforts over the previous ten years to run the Ukraine 
to Brezhnev’'s liking—he nevertheless had three vul- 
nerable points: (1) a worsening relationship with 
Brezhnev and probably with Brezhnev’s closest proté- 
gé, Konstantin Chernenko: (2) his less than complete 
command over the Ukrainian Communist Party; and 
(3) the diminished weight of Ukrainians among the 
full (voting) members of the CC CPSU, who formally 
elect the top leaders in the Soviet Union. 


Shcherbytskyi and Brezhnev 
—eeeeeSeSeSeSeeeeeOOONONOOCs 
Shcherbytskyi’s relationship to Brezhnev had not al- 


ways been as distant as it appeared to be in May 
1982. Shcherbytskyi had long been a member of 


Brezhnev's Dnipropetrovsk clan.€ A graduate of the | 


Dnipropetrovsk Institute of Chemical Engineering, 
Shcherbytskyi had been second, then first secretary of 
the party city committee of Dniprodzerzhinsk, 
Brezhnev’s native town (from 1948 to 1954). In 1954, 
he became second and in 1955, first secretary of the 
Dnipropetrovsk obkom (a position held by Brezhnev 
from 1947 until 1950, and by Brezhnev’s associate 
Andrey Kirilenko until 1955.) After Shcherbytskyi suf- 
fered a setback in 1963—loss of the premiership in 
Ukraine and of his candidate membership on the 
CPSU Presidium (Politburo)—it was evidently 
Brezhnev who helped him to regain his old positions 
both in Kiev and Moscow in 1965, after Nikita 
Khrushchev’s fall. Furthermore, Shcherbytskyi was 
promoted to full CPSU Politburo member already in 
April of 1966, again undoubtedly thanks to 
Brezhnev’s influence. Most important, on May 19, 
1972, Brezhnev dismissed Petro Shelest and pro- 
moted Shcherbytskyi to First Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of Ukraine.’ 

In 1976, the two leaders apparently had good rap- 
port. In his closing remarks to the 1976 congress of 
the Ukrainian party, Shcherbytskyi boasted to the del- 
egates that he had summarized its proceedings to 
Brezhnev by telephone, saying: 


We stressed the exceptionally business-like, warm, 
and we can Say, friendly atmosphere in which our 
Congress has proceeded. Leonid II’ich said that no- 
body could doubt that the Congress of Ukrainian 
Communists would proceed exactly like that.® 


The following year, 1977, was a very good one for 
Shcherbytskyi. Ukrainian farmers harvested more 
grain than called for by the annual plan. Brezhnev 
congratulated Shcherbytskyi, and Shcherbytskyi was 
handsomely decorated. On September 13, 1977, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet awarded him 
an Order of Lenin and his second Gold Medal with 
Hammer and Sickle of Hero of Socialist Labor. The or- 
ders were pinned on him by Brezhnev himself on Sep- 
tember 29, 1977, at a festive ceremony in the Kremlin 
attended by all full and candidate members of the Po- 
litburo and all CC CPSU secretaries with the sole ex- 
ception of Kirilenko.® In his remarks, Brezhnev 
en ee 


*The fullest and best account is Joel C. Moses, “‘Regional Cohorts and Political 
Mobility in the USSR: The Case of Dnepropetrovsk," Soviet Union/Union Soviétique 
(Tempe, AZ), Vol. 3, No. 1, 1976, pp. 63-89. 

’See the officially unconfirmed but very plausible account in “Ethnocide of the 
Ukrainians in the USR," in The Ukrainian Herald, Issue 7-8, Baltimore, MD, 
Smoloskyp, 1976, pp. 127-28. 

*Radyans'ka Ukraina, Feb. 14, 1976, 

*Pravda, Sept. 30, 1977. 


| 


stressed his personal links with Shcherbytskyi: 


All of us, and | perhaps more than many other com- 
| rades, are well aware how much energy, will power, 
| and Bolshevist ardor you have given to the cause of 
the development and flourishing of Soviet Ukraine. | 
remember well your work at the plant where | also 
once worked. Since then you have covered a great 
| and, | should say, glorious road of a party and state 
| leader.'° 


Yet in 1978, and especially in 1979, Shcherbytskyi 
| was dealt several rebuffs by Brezhnev. In February 
| 1978 three Soviet leaders became 60 years old: full 
| Politburo member and Secretary Fédor Kulakov, Polit- 
| buro candidate member and First Secretary of the 
| Byelorussian CP Piatr Masherov, and Shcherbytskyi. 
| The official message congratulating Kulakov was a lit- 
| tle longer and much warmer than those addressed to 
Masherov and Shcherbytskyi.'' Kulakov and Masherov 
were each awarded the title of Hero of Socialist Labor 
with the Order of Lenin and the Hammer and Sickle 
Gold Medal, but Shcherbytskyi had to make do with 
an Order of the October Revolution. Admittedly, 
Shcherbytskyi had already been handsomely deco- 
rated, but it must still have rankled him that in Febru- 
ary 1978 his decree was identical to that of Masherov 
(who was a mere candidate member of the Politburo 
| and with whom Brezhnev had never had any close 
rapport) and distinctly inferior to that of Kulakov. With- 
in a week of his birthday, Kulakov was handed his 
decorations in a nice and dignified ceremony in the 
Kremlin.'? When Shcherbytskyi’s day in the Kremlin 
finally came—in July—he had to share it with Dr. 
Yevgeniy Chazov, a recipient of a Lenin Order with 
Hammer and Sickle Medal and Brezhnev’s 
cardiologist. In their photographic coverage of the 
award ceremony, Pravda tried to “put Shcherbytskyi 
down” and Radyans’ka Ukraina to “build him up.”'° 
The year 1979 brought two more disappointments 
for Shcherbytskyi. In September Brezhnev paid a two- 
day visit to Dnipropetrovsk and Dniprodzerzhinsk, but 
did not use that excellent opportunity to praise 
Shcherbytskyi, who accompanied him throughout the 
visit.'* In November, 74-year-old Nikolay Tikhonov 


Le 


'°ibid. See also Roman Solchanyk’s “The Politics of Stability in the Ukraine,” 
Radio Liberty Research, RL 283/77, Dec. 16, 1977, p. 6. 

"Cf. Pravda, Feb. 4, Feb. 13, and Feb. 17, 1978. 

Ibid. and Radyans’ka Ukraina, Feb. 10, 1978. 

"Cf. Pravda, July 7, 1978, and Radyans'ka Ukraina, July 7,1978 (see the 
nonstandard photo along a long table in the former and Shcherbytskyi shaking 
Brezhnev's hand in the latter). 

*Pravda, Sept. 22 and 23, 1979; Radyans’ka Ukraina, same dates. 
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Ukrainian party chief Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi ap- 
plauds as Soviet Premier Nikolay Tikhonov delivers 
the report on “The Main Guidelines for the Economic 
Development of the USSR for 1981-85 and the Peri- 
od Ending in 1990” at the 26th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in February 1981. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


was made a full member of the CPSU Politburo after 
having been first deputy chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers since 1976—a clear indication that he, 
and not an outsider like Shcherbytskyi, was being 
groomed to take over Aleksey Kosygin’s post.'® Shortly 
thereafter, Shcherbytskyi gave an interesting interview 
in Kiev to two Pravda correspondents.'® The editorial 
introduction to the interview was lukewarm, in con- 
trast to the praise heaped on Shcherbytskyi in the 
same paper only two years previously. In the course of 
the inteview Shcherbytskyi said: 


| want to note: nowadays... we still run into cases 
where workers who want to solve public questions find 
it difficult to gain access to some /eaders. /t is impor- 
tant to pay attention to that phenomenon as well and 
to organize one’s work more carefully. Sometimes we 
also find an unequal relation of a leader to his subor- 
dinates: some are closer to him, others are, so to 
speak, kept at a great distance. Such leaders have, as 
a rule, their limited circle of contacts.... People are 
noticing it. Unfortunately, they do not always Say it 
openly, straight out. Such conditions, however, prolif- 
erate gradually: toadies and accommodationists make 


*8Radyans'ka Ukraina, Nov. 28, 1979. 
1®*A Creative, Innovative Approach,” Pravda, Dec. 28, 1979. 
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their appearance. Very skillfully they find a vulnerable 
spot and use it for their personal benefit and to the 
detriment of the cause. 


From the context it would appear that Shcherbytskyi’s 
strictures apply to unnamed Soviet medium-ranking 
executives. But so passionately plaintive is 
Shcherbytskyi’s denunciation that one is led to sus- 
pect that he is referring to Brezhnev and to 
Shcherbytskyi’s own inability to gain admittance to 
Brezhnev’s inner circle. On May 9, 1981, Brezhnev 
made a major foreign policy speech in Kiev and then 
addressed the republic party and government leaders 
in a more informal setting.'” In a virtual replay of the 
1979 visit he did not say a single kind word about 
Shcherbytskyi. These examples are sufficient to ad- 
duce that Brezhnev’s absence from the 1,500th anni- 
versary celebration in Kiev was almost certainly a po- 
litical snub to Shcherbytskyi whom Brezhnev had 
come to dislike by early 1979, if not already in 1978. 


Shcherbytskyi in Ukraine 


Shcherbytskyi’s career as first secretary in Ukraine 
can perhaps be best understood by comparing his ap- 
proach with that of his predecessor, Shelest. In addi- 
tion to having different political allegiances,'® 
Shcherbytskyi and Shelest also differed Sharply in 
outlook. In a comprehensive article, Grey Hodnett 
found that Shelest was in part a doctrinaire “left wing” 
Communist who was working against the true interests 
of the Ukrainian people: 


The hardline positions he took on economic incen- 
tives and rewards, his concentration upon heavy in- 
dustry and armaments and failure to pay much atten- 
tion to light industry, his apparent unconcern with 
West Ukrainian economic development, his resistance 
to agricultural investment, his hostility to the West, 
and his support of “revolutionary” movements 
abroad—were all contrary to what most Ukrainians 
would probably have defined as “national interests.’ 


Yet, there was another side to Shelest, best shown 
in his sentimentally patriotic book O Ukraine, Our So- 


—_—_———— 

‘"Ibid., May 10, 1981. 

"*Shelest's political loyalties apparently ran to Oleksii Kyrychenko and Possibly to 
Mykola Pidhornyi (or Nikolay Podgornyy, the more familiar Russian version of his 
name). See Grey Hodnett, “Petro Efimovich Shelest,” in George W. Simmonds, Ed., 
Soviet Leaders, New York, NY, Thomas Crowell, 1967, p. 99. 

‘*Grey Hodnett, “The Views of Petro Shelest,"’ Annals of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in the U.S., Inc. (New York, NY), Vol. XIV (1978-80), No. 37-38, 
p. 243. 
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Petro Shelest addresses the 24th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in April 1971, a 
year before he was ousted from the post of first secre- 
tary of the Ukrainian Communist party. 


—TASS from Sevfote. 


viet Land.*° This Shelest believed in the essential au- 
tonomy and equality of the Ukrainian nation and at- 
tributed no special role to the Russians; he implicitly 
equated the relations among Soviet republics with the 
relations among the socialist bloc countries. This 
Shelest also stated that “Ukrainian Social Democratic 
organizations played a key role in the creation of the 
Bolshevik party,” implying that Ukraine was a charter 
member of the Bolshevik organization.?' 

While Shelest’s “‘leftist’’ disagreements with 
Brezhnev’s policy toward the West—especially 
Brezhnev’s invitation to President Nixon to come to 
Moscow and Kiev—triggered Shelest’s dismissal in 
May 1972, on the eve of the first Nixon-Brezhnev 
summit meeting, the more important reason for 


°P. Yu. Shelest, Ukraino nasha Radyans'ka (O Ukraine, Our Soviet Land), Kiev, 
Vydavnytstvo politychnoi literatury Ukrainy, 1970. 
*"Hodnett, “The Views of Petro Shelest,” pp. 212, 222-23. 
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Shelest’s fall has to be sought in the Ukrainian party 
secretary's “rightist” deviation on the nationality ques- 
tion. On this issue, the differences between Shelest 
and Shcherbytskyi are quite noticeable. For example, 
Shcherbytskyi’s speech on the 50th anniversary of the 


| establishment of the Ukrainian SSR is a standard 
| cliché-ridden account that carefully skirts any contro- 
| versial points and quotes Brezhnev copiously.2? By 
| contrast, in Shelest’s 1970 book the first quotation is 
| from Lenin, and even that is three pages into the 
| text.22 The publication record of the two men reveals 


that Shelest’s writings were predominantly in 


| Ukrainian and published in Kiev, while three of 


| Shcherbytskyi’s four books were published in Moscow 


in Russian.?4 


The Language Issue. The most dramatic contrast 
between Shelest’s and Shcherbytskyi’s approaches, 


| however, is provided by their respective attitudes to- 


ward fostering the Ukrainian language. In the summer 
of 1965 Shelest—using the republic’s Minister of 


| Higher Education Yuriy M. Dadenkov as a stalking 


horse—tried to make Ukrainian the language of in- 


| struction in universities under the ministry’s jurisdic- 


tion.?® He failed, but this rebuff did not prevent 
Shelest from calling on Ukrainian writers in November 
1966 to cultivate and develop their native language, or 
from promising them party support in this endeavor.?® 
Shcherbytskyi, on the other hand, gave the Central 
Committee’s reports to the Ukrainian party congresses 


| in both 1976 and 1981 in Russian, a gesture that 


Shelest would have considered beneath contempt. 
While some of these differences could be dismissed 
as merely symbolic, they nevertheless can have real 
consequences. This is particularly true of “linguistic” 
politics. The most noticeable characteristic distin- 
guishing the Ukrainians from the Russians is their lan- 
guage. Although the struggle for language rights may 
be just a tangible manifestation of the intangible 
struggle for national survival,?” the process of linguis- 


72There is no reference to the semi-rehabilitated Ukrainian National Communist 
Mykola Skrypnyk, a key figure in the establishment of the Communist Party of 
Ukraine in 1918. See V. Shcherbytskyi, “50 Years of the Ukrainian Socialist 
Republic,” in M. Lypovchenko, Ed., Sotsialistychna diisnist’ i nationalistychni 
vyhadky (Socialist Reality and Nationalist Fabrications), Kiev, Vydavnytstvo 
politychnoi literatury Ukrainy, 1968, pp. 16-38. 

**Shelest, op. cit., p. 7. 

2A priceless study and compilation by Christian Duevel, with exact figures on 
press runs, has been published as ‘‘Flurry of Publishing by Members of the 
Politburo,"’ Radio Liberty Research, RL 324/79, Munich, 1979. 

2*V. Chornovil, “What Bohdan Stenchuk Defends. ..,"" Ukrainian Herald, Issue 6: 
Dissent in Ukraine, Baltimore, MD, Smoloskyp, 1977, pp. 24, 33. 

2*Hodnett, “The Views of Petro Shelest,’’ p. 214. 

27Walker Connor, ‘‘Nation-Building or Nation-Destroying?'’ World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), April 1972, p. 338. 


tic assimilation in Ukraine became central to the 
emergence of Ukrainian dissent in the 1960’s and 
1970's and required action by both Shelest and 
Shcherbytskyi. Thus, highlights of that process are 
pertinent, even if a thorough analysis of linguistic as- 
similation on the part of Ukrainians is beyond the 
scope of this article. 

Data from the censuses of 1959, 1970, and 1979 
show an increase of the Russian population in 
Ukraine, from 7.1 million persons in 1959 to 10.5 mil- 
lion in 1979, or from 16.3 to 21.1 percent of the total 
republic population.?® They also show the increasing 
linguistic Russification of self-declared Ukrainians: in 
1959, 93.5 percent of them said that they knew 
Ukrainian best (the term ‘native language” is really a 
misnomer), in 1970, 91.4 percent did so; and in 
1979, only 89.1 percent. In absolute numbers, there 
were 32.2 million self-declared Ukrainians in Ukraine 
in 1959, 35.3 million in 1970, and 36.5 million in 
1979. The number of Ukrainians whose first language 
was Ukrainian increased from 30.1 million in 1959 to 
32.3 million in 1970, and grew to only 32.5 million in 
1979. Furthermore, in response to a question on sec- 
ond language, the number of self-declared Ukrainians 
in the republic for whom Ukrainian is neither the first 
nor the second language of discourse increased from 
1.5 million in 1970 to 1.9 million in 1979. 

Unfortunately, the authorities have not released a 
breakdown on language use according to urban and 
rural residents from the 1979 census. But a compari- 
son of rural with urban dwellers shows that while the 
Ukrainian language was firmly entrenched in the 
countryside in both 1959 and 1970, among the urban 
Ukrainian population linguistic assimilation to Russian 
had made considerable inroads, the percentage of 
Ukrainian speakers being 84.7 in 1959 and 82.8 in 
1970. It is most telling that although the proportion of 
self-declared Ukrainians in the cities increased 
slightly—from 61.5 percent of the total in 1959 to 
62.9 of the total in 1970—the proportion of Ukrainian 
speakers decreased by nearly 2 percent. 

It is difficult to pinpoint precisely why so many 
Ukrainians have adopted Russian as their first lan- 
guage of discourse. Certainly, one significant factor 
has been that, beginning in the mid-1960’s, Ukrain- 
ians—particularly those living in the cities—have 
been subjected to political and social pressures to as- 


2*Data for 1959 and 1970 from Central Statistical Administration's /togi 
vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1959 goda: Ukrainskaya SSR (Results of All-Union 
1959 Population Census: Ukrainian SSR), Moscow, Gosstatizdat 1963 and Vol. 4, 
Natsional'nyy sostav naseleniya SSSR (National Composition of the USSR), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1973. For the 1979 data, see Vestnik Statistiki (Moscow), 
August 1980. 
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similate.22 The decreasing availability of Ukrainian- 
language primary and secondary schools undoubtedly 
constitutes a part of these pressures.*° The Russifica- 
tion of primary and secondary schools is in turn linked 
to the widespread Russification of higher educational 
institutions. The latter might explain why Shelest tried 


EEE 


2®Some poignant anecdotal evidence is found in Leonid Plyushch, History’s 
Carnival: A Dissident’s Autobiography, New York, NY, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1979, pp. 114, 173; and in Moisei Fishbein, “Gaps in Understanding,” Suchasnist’, 
June 1980, p. 35. 

3°For instance, in 1935-36 less than 13 percent of all schoolchildren in what was 
then the Ukrainian SSR (exclusive of Western Ukraine and the Crimea) were taught 
in Russian; by 1974 their number tripled to “almost 40 percent.’ See Harold R. 
Weinstein, ‘‘Language and Education in the Soviet Ukraine,”’ Slavonic and East 
European Review (London), 20 (1941), p. 142, for the 1935-36 figure. For the 1974 
figure, see the then Ukrainian SSR Minister of Education Oleksander Marinich, 
summary of his report in the editorial “Improve the Teaching of the Russian 
Language in All National Schools of the Country,’’ Russkiy yazyk v natsional'noy 
shkole (Moscow), April 1974, p. 9. See also the following recent studies: Isabelle 
Kreindler, Ed., ‘The Changing Status of Russian in the Soviet Union,”’ /nternational 
Journal of the Sociology of Language (The Hague), No. 33, 1982; Roman Solchanyk, 
“Russian Language and Soviet Politics,’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1982, 
pp. 23-42; Yaroslav Bilinsky, “Expanding the Use of Russian or Russification?...,”” 
Russian Review (Stanford, CA), July 1981, pp. 317-32. 
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teaching aids. 


The vocational-technical school of the Kiev computer and control machines plant utilizes Russian-language 


to reverse this trend in 1965. The Russification trend 
becomes quite apparent when one looks at the share 
of Ukrainian-language books published in Ukraine 
from 1940 through 1980. As Table 1 shows, the pro- 
portion has varied widely, from a low of 24 to a high of 
60 percent. The high of 3,975 Ukrainian books was 
reached in 1958, i.e., during the period of revival of 
Ukrainian literature and culture running from the late 
1950’s to early 1960's. What is rather striking is that 
the low was reached not under Stalin—when more 
than 40 percent of the books published were in 
Ukrainian—but under Brezhnev. While the absolute 
figure of 2,164 Ukrainian books in 1980 exceeds the 
1940 figure of 2,012 books, an increase of 152 titles 
in 40 years is really not much. 

Although Shcherbytskyi seems to have largely sup- 
ported pro-assimilationist develooments—undoubted- 
ly favored in Moscow by Mikhail Suslov, Brezhnev, 
and others—he modified somewhat his ideological 
and cultural course in the late 1970's. For example, 
there was the dismissal of Valentyn Malanchuk, the 
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—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


Table 1: Books in Ukrainian as Percent 
of Total Books Published in Ukraine 


Year Percent 
1940 42 
1950 45 
1953 59 
1956 45 
1957 53 
1958 60 
1960 49 
1965 41 
1970 38 
1976 ZY, 
1980 24 


SOURCES: For 1940-58, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1958 godu (USSR National 
Economy in 1958), Moscow, Statistika, 1959, pp. 872-73; for 1960, Pechat’ SSSR v 
1960 godu (USSR Publishing in 1960), Moscow, Kniga, 1961, p. 54; for 1965, 
Pechat’ SSSR v 1965 godu, p. 95; for 1970, Pechat’ SSSR v 1970 godu, p. 95; for 
1976, Pechat’ SSSR v 1976 godu, p. 101; for 1980, Pechat’ SSSR v 1980 godu, p. 
140. 


secretary for ideology, on April 26, 1979. He was fired 
Shortly before the release of another in a series of pe- 
riodic CC CPSU decrees on ideological, political, and 
educational work. This timing might, of course, have 
helped Shcherbytskyi to seem sensitive to the winds 
from Moscow. But why dismiss Malanchuk at all? 
Malanchuk had worked in western Ukraine, rising to 
the position of ideological secretary of the Lviv oblast 
(1963-67) and serving from 1967 to 1972 as deputy 
minister of higher education of the Ukrainian SSR. He 
was notorious in Ukrainian dissident circles as a 
“well-known Ukrainophobe, a fierce Russian chauvin- 
ist, careerist.”°' Shortly before Shelest’s dismissal in 
1972, Malanchuk published a series of four articles in 
which he cautiously criticized Shelest’s book O 
Ukraine, Our Soviet Land.*? In October 1972, 
Shcherbytskyi made Malanchuk ideological secretary 
and candidate Politburo member of the Ukrainian 
party in place of Shelest’s appointee Dr. Fedir D. 
Ovcharenko.** Yet six and a half years later 
Shcherbytskyi fired him without any explanation.** 
Malanchuk obviously was not fired for lack of zeal, but 
he may have been dismissed for lack of ability. 
Malanchuk’s replacement as secretary and candidate 
Politburo member was Oleksander Kapto. Kapto had 
graduated from Dnipropetrovsk State University but 


*"“Ethnocide of the Ukrainians...,"’ p. 127. 

22Malanchuk, ‘Two Conceptions of Ukraine's Past and Present,” Zhovten’ (Lviv), 
No. 1, 1972, pp. 101-09; No. 3, 1972, pp. 97-107; No. 4, 1972, pp. 96-108; and 
No. 5, 1972, pp. 110-21. 

*3Radyans’ka Ukraina, Oct. 11, 1972, p. 1. 

24On the entire episode see Roman Solchanyk, ‘“‘Ukraine’s Ideology Chief Purged,” 
Soviet Analyst, Aug. 30, 1979, pp. 2-4. That Malanchuk left in disgrace can be 
inferred from an account by Fedir Morhun, in Moskva (Moscow), No. 3, 1980, p. 45, 
in which he refers to Malanchuk by office, but no longer by name. References to 
Malanchuk and to Morhun courtesy of Werner G. Hahn. 
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does not seem to be a member of the Dnipropetrovsk 
clan.°° He served in the Komsomol, then in a variety of 
ideological posts, becoming head of the Culture De- 
partment in the Secretariat of the Ukrainian party’s 
Central Committee. After reading some pieces by 
Malanchuk and Kapto, | suspect that, compared with 
Kapto, Malanchuk simply was dull—no recommenda- 
tion for the top propagandist.°° 

A plausible explanation is that Shcherbytskyi was 
trying to reach accommodation, a limited “cultural 
détente,” with the Ukrainian intelligentsia by pub- 
lishing the works of some authors who had first 
achieved prominence during the Shelest period.*’ 
Shcherbytskyi had mended some of his fences as ear- 
ly as 1976 when he allowed the well-known Ukrainian 
writer Oles Honchar to address the 25th Ukrainian 
party congress. Reportedly, Honchar had been close 
to Shelest, to the point that he may have written some 
of Shelest’s speeches. Honchar was given a respectful 
hearing and was reelected a full member of the 
Ukrainian party Central Committee (as he was again at 
the 1981 congress).°° 

Shortly after Malanchuk’s dismissal, Lina 
Kostenko’s novel in verse Marusya Churai was pub- 
lished.°° Kostenko, a talented poet, was one of the 
leading figures among the questioning Ukrainian cul- 
tural intelligentsia of the 1960’s. While her works were 
published in the late 1950’s and early 1960's, they 
had not been for many years thereafter. Marusya 
Churai caused a literary sensation, especially after it 
had been favorably reviewed by the dean of Ukrainian 
establishment poets, Mykola Bazhan.*° It deals with 
the last years of a historical figure, the Ukrainian bal- 


**He is not included in Moses’s thorough study (see fn. 6). 

*°Compare, for instance, Malanchuk's college textbook /storicheskiy opyt KPSS po 
resheniyu national'nogo voprosa i razvitiyu national’nykh otnosheniy v SSSR (The 
Historical Experience of the CPSU in Solving the National Question and Developing 
National Relations in the USSR), Moscow, Vysshaya shkola, 1972, with O.S. Kapto’s 
lively articles “Raise the Quality of Teaching, Improve Political Educational Work in 
the Social Sciences Departments,’ Kommunist Ukrainy, August 1981, pp. 27-37, 
and “Increase the Effectiveness of Ideological Work,’’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 18, 
December 1981, pp. 50-60. 

27Roman Solchanyk, ‘The Ukraine in the Brezhnev Era: Politics and the National 
Question,” in Radio Liberty Research, RL 459-82, Nov. 16, 1982, p. 9. 

**See Radyans’ka Ukraina, Feb. 13, 1976, p. 7, for the text of this speech; ibid., 
Feb. 14, 1976, p. 2, for the CC list. For membership in preceding CC see Herwig 
Kraus, “Leading Organs of the Communist Party of the Ukraine,” Radio Liberty 
Research, RL 391-75, Sept. 17, 1975, p. 10. 

**Lina Kostenko, Marusya Churai: /storychnyi roman u virshakh (Marusya Churai: 
A Historical Novel in Verse), Kiev, Radyans’kyi pys’mennyk, 1979, 8,000 copies; 
signed for typesetting July 10, 1979, and for printing Oct. 18, 1979. A collection of 
her lyrical poetry had been published in 1977 and another poetry collection 
containing not only lyrical poems but also a section of poetry entitled ‘The X's of 
History,” with both historical and political connotations, appeared in 1980. See her 
Nad berehamy vichnoi riky: Poezii (On the Banks of the Eternal River: Poems), Kiev, 
Radyans’kyi pys’mennyk, 1977, and her Nepovtornist’: Virshi, Poemy (Uniqueness: 
Verses and Poems), Kiev, Molod’, 1980. 

“°See Bazhan’s review in Literaturna Ukraina (Kiev), Mar. 4, 1980, p. 2. 
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ladeer Marusya Churai, who lived in Poltava at the 
time of Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytskyi. The lovingly 
authentic recreation of the life of the Ukrainian burgh- 
ers and cossacks in the 17th century cannot but rein- 
force the Ukrainians’ pride in their history and 
literature. 

In 1981 a new edition of the works of the late Vasyl 
Symonenko was published.*' Some of his poems are 
transparently, angrily anti-Russian. The 1982 edition 
of Kobzar, the masterpiece of the most revered 
Ukrainian national poet, Taras Shevchenko 
(1814-61), also was unusual. From 1977 to 1981, 
editions of that work never included certain of his 
anti-Russian poems,*? but the 1982 edition included 
all but one of the previously censored poems, with a 
touching attempt by the commentator to explain away 
their anti-Russian implications.** These developments 
on the Ukrainian literary scene testify at least to 
Shcherbytskyi’s and Kapto’s flexibility, 


Dissent. Shelest and Shcherbytskyi both faced a 
growing dissident movement in Ukraine. The first 
large-scale arrests of dissidents had been ordered un- 
der Shelest in August-September 1965. In the last 
months of Shelest’s rule in 1972 many more 
Ukrainian dissidents were arrested than in 1965.44 
Repression of dissent under Shcherbytskyi has been 
both more extensive and more brutal than under 
Shelest. In part, this.can be explained by the fact that 
dissent became better organized and focused. 

The strongest dissident challenge to Shcherbytskyi 
came from the indigenous Ukrainian Helsinki Group 
which in turn was modeled on and maintained a good 
working relationship with the Moscow Helsinki Group. 
It was the genius of Russian physicist Yuriy Orlov to 
recognize that the Helsinki Final Act, signed August 1, 
1975—and widely publicized in the Soviet Union as a 
triumph of Soviet diplomacy in general and 
Brezhnev’s in particular—could be used to defend 
human rights in the USSR, provided that pressure was 
simultaneously exerted from abroad. The Moscow 
Public Group to Help the Implementation of the 
a I i ok a ci 


“‘Lebedi Materyn’stva (Swans of Maternity), Kiev, Molod’, 1981. Symonenko died 
of cancer in December 1963. 

“*Petro Odarchenko, “T. H. Shevchenko's ‘Kobzar’'—under the Yoke of 
Contemporary Censorship in Ukraine," Ukrains’ki Visti (Detroit, Mi), Mar. 12, 1980. 

“*T. Shevchenko, Kobzar, Kiev, Dnipro, 1982, 50,000 copies, signed for 
typesetting Nov. 20, 1981, and for printing Aug. 8, 1982. 

“The exact figure for the arrests in 1972 is unknown, but the anonymous author in 
Ukrainian Herald, |ssue 7/8, rejects as “absolutely false,” i.e., too low, the figure of 
about 100 arrested dissidents given by Radio Liberty (“‘Ethnocide of the Ukrainians 
-.«,"" Pp. 138). A conservative number for arrests in August-September 1965 would 
be 30. The biographies of 20 of those who were subsequently tried were published by 
Vyacheslav Chornovil, Lykho z rozumu: Portrety dvatsyaty “‘zlochyntsiv” (Woe from 
Wit: Portraits of Twenty Criminals), Paris, P.1.U.F., 1967. 


Oles Honchar, prize-winning Ukrainian author. 


—TASS from Sevfoto. 


Helsinki Accords was set up on May 12, 1976. Within 
a month or so, the formation of a Ukrainian Helsinki 
Group was being discussed; its establishment under 
the leadership of Mykola Rudenko was formally an- 
nounced on November 9, 1976. Helsinki groups were 
also formed in Lithuania, Georgia, and Armenia. Ulti- 
mately, the Ukrainian Helsinki Group would become 
the largest, with 37 members. Until his departure for 
the United States, liaison with the Moscow Group was 
maintained through Major General Petro Grigorenko, 
who was a charter member of both the Moscow and 
the Ukrainian groups.*® 


“*See mainly L. Alexeyeva, “Yuriy Orlov—Leader of the Moscow Helsinki Group,” 
Kontinent (Munich), No. 21 (1979), pp. 177-203, and No. 22 (1980), pp. 195-221; 
Petro Grigorenko, V podpol’'ye mozhno vstretit’ tol’ko gryz (In the Underground, You 
Meet Only Rats), New York, Detinetz, 1981, pp. 743-58, 771-74; “Testimony of Dr. 
Nina Strokata-Karavansky On the Ukrainian Helsinki Group: A Brief History 
(1976-81),” in US Congress, Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Implementation of the Helsinki Accords. Hearing: Fifth Anniversary of the Formation 
of the Ukrainian Helsinki Group (November 16, 1981), Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1982, pp. 69-80; Yaroslav Bilinsky and Ténu Parming, 
“Helsinki Watch Committees in the Soviet Republics: Implications for Soviet 
Nationality Policy,’’ Nationalities Papers (Charleston, IL), Spring 1981, pp. 1-25. 


Rudenko, the leader of the Ukrainian Group, was a 
formidable figure. Born in the heavily Russified 
Donetsk Basin in 1920 into the family of a coal miner, 
he became a dedicated Communist. In 1939 he be- 
gan his military service in the crack Dzerzhinsky Cav- 
alry Division of the NKVD (predecessor of the KGB), 
which guarded Stalin and other government leaders; 
he then transferred to a regular unit as political com- 
missar, Sustaining a severe wound from which he nev- 
er completely recovered. During 1947-50, at the 
height of Stalinist reaction, Rudenko was deputy sec- 
retary, then secretary of the party organization of the 
Writers’ Union of Ukraine. In the late 1950’s and 
1960’s Rudenko, already a well-published Ukrainian 
poet and writer, slowly turned to dissent and estab- 
lished contact with General Grigorenko, Andrey 
| Sakharov, and other members of the Sakharov circle. 

The Helsinki Group presented Shcherbytskyi and 
Fedorchuk in Kiev, and their superiors Brezhnev and 
Andropov in Moscow, with a sixfold challenge: 


@ The Group was overwhelmingly composed of “‘la- 
bor camp graduates.” Doubt was thereby cast on the 
| efficacy of post-Stalinist punitive processes. One dissi- 
dent explained this as follows: unless the authorities 
start shooting people as they did under Stalin, they 
will have to put up with the emergence of a group of 
professional oppositionists. 


e The Group was led by a former member of the 
Ukrainian Communist elite. The impression was thus 
created that you could not even trust the Communists. 


e The Group subscribed to a political platform of 
general human rights, as defined by the Helsinki ac- 
cords, which included—but was not limited to—the 
traditional cultural concerns of Ukrainian dissidents of 
the 1960’s. 


@ On the basis of that platform a political link was 
effected with liberal Russian democrats such as Orlov 
and Sakharov. 


@ The Ukrainian Group gained the organized sym- 
pathy and support not only of Ukrainian citizens’ 
groups abroad but also of government circles, as well 
as of international nongovernmental groups such as 
Amnesty International.*® 


“In addition to the CSCE hearing cited in fn. 45, see the materials from the 
Ukrainian Human Rights Awareness Week in the US House of Representatives, 
Congressional Record —House (Washington, DC), June 22-23, 1982, 
pp. H3784-89, H3822; June 23, 1982, pp. E3019-20, E3027-28, E3041; and 
June 24, 1982, pp. E3121-22. 
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Mykola Rudenko, writer, poet, and founder of the 
Ukrainian Helsinki Group. 


—Committee for the Defense of Soviet Political Prisoners. 


e Most important, the Group set the unwelcome 
precedent of the emergence of independent but coor- 
dinated political organizations in four Soviet republics 
that to a greater or lesser degree were infected by 
nationalism. 


A decision was made immediately to suppress the 
Ukrainian Helsinki Group. Rudenko and Oleksa 
Tykhyi have the unenviable distinction of being among 
the first Helsinki monitors to be arrested and the first 
to be tried: on July 1, 1977, Rudenko drew a sentence 
of seven years in a labor camp plus five years of exile, 
while ‘“‘recidivist” Tykhyi was sentenced to ten and five 
years. By the fifth anniversry of the Group, in Novem- 
ber 1981, 25 of its 36 living members were serving 
various sentences in the Gulag, two had been exiled 
far from Ukraine, three had been released from camp 
or exile and were apparently inactive, and six had 
been allowed to leave for the West.*’ If the vitality of a 
dissident organization is to be measured by its pub- 


“7See ‘‘Testimony by Dr. Nina Strokata-Karavansky ...,” loc. cit., table on 
pp. 74-77. 
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lished output, then the Soviet Ukrainian part of the 
Group was in effect destroyed in 1980.*° But those 
members of the Group who are now abroad have con- 
tinued their work. 

The man who has the credit for the partial destruc- 
tion of the Group is Vitalii Fedorchuk, the former 
Ukrainian KGB chief, who briefly (May—December 
1982) succeeded Andropov as head of the all-Union 
KGB. When Fedorchuk was appointed in July 1970 he 
was an outsider, who had made his career in the 
KGB’s military counterintelligence apparatus. He had 
not been associated with the party or KGB apparatus- 
es in Ukraine.*? 

lt was Fedorchuk who organized the arrests of dissi- 
dents in January 1972. It was also during Fedorchuk’s 
tenure that at least two very suspicious deaths 
occurred among dissidents or persons close to them: 
the mysterious murder of artist Alla Horska in Novem- 
ber 1970,°° and the “suicide” by hanging (after his 


“The most recent nearly complete /nformatsyinyi byuleten’ in my possession dates 
back to May 1980. | have also seen a small fragment of the same publication for 
September 1980. 

“°Born in 1918, Fedorchuk worked from 1934 to 1936 on small newspapers in the 
Zhytomyr and Kiev regions. In 1936-39, he attended a military school (voyennoye 
uchilishche). Upon graduation, he joined the organs of state security (NKVD). It is 
not clear whether he served during World War || as a regular officer or, more 
probably, an officer of counterintelligence (Smersh). Later he finished the Higher 
School of the KGB. See Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR: Desyatyy sozyv 
(Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Tenth Convocation), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
“Izvestiya Sovetov Deputatov Trudyashchikhsya SSSR,” 1979, p. 452. Exactly what 
Fedorchuk had been doing prior to his appointment to the Ukrainian KGB post in 
July 1970 is not clear. We know, however, that at the height of the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962 Major General V. V. Fedorchuk was prominent enough to address a 
high-level military meeting at the Frunze Central Hall of the Soviet Army in Moscow. 
See ‘‘Vigilance—Our Weapon,” Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), Oct. 28, 1962. We also 
know that sometime in the 1960's Fedorchuk headed the so-called Special 
Departments (the KGB counterintelligence and internal security sections) of the 
Soviet Army Group in the German Democratic Republic. See Aleksey Myagkov, 
Inside the KGB, Richmond, Surrey, Foreign Affairs Publishing Co., 1976, p. 90. 
Apparently between August and December 1967, Fedorchuk was promoted to head 
of the Third KGB Directorate in Moscow (in charge of all KGB special departments 
within the Soviet military.) Boris Meissner has noted: “According to some reports, 
Fedorchuk is supposed to have worked for a time in the foreign department of the 
KGB under Andropov.” (‘‘Transition in the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism 
{Washington, DC], January-February 1983, p. 16.) Fedorchuk has been placed in 
the eastern RSFSR prior to his becoming Ukrainian KGB chief, but the dates are not 
known. “Ukrainian KGB Boss in Politburo,” Radio Free Europe Research (Munich), 
No. 1900, Oct. 9, 1973, p. 3. 

*°See Ukrainian Herald ..., issue 4, Munich, ABN Press Bureau, 1972, pp. 7-30; 
also Leonid Plyushch, op. cit., pp. 234-38. 

*'See Arkhiva Samizdata No. 3800 “‘Ivasyuk Volodymyr," n.d., n. p., in Materialy 
Samizdata (Munich), No. 45/79, Dec. 24, 1979; also “Big Brother Is Everywhere,” 
TIME (New York, NY), June 23, 1980, p. 39. 

"Vv. V. Fedorchuk, ‘High Political Awareness of the Soviet Peoples—A Reliable 
Shield Against the Subversive Probes of Imperialism,” Kommunist Ukrainy, 
October 1980, pp. 10-26, esp. p. 20; and idem, “Ideological Diversions—the 
Weapon of Imperialism,” Pid praporom leninizmu (Kiev), No. 19, October 1981, 
pp. 10-17, esp. pp. 12-13. 

**Anonymous, “The Situation in Ukraine,” AS No. 4532, p. 1, in Materialy 
Samizdata, No. 2/82, Jan. 15, 1982. See also Roman Solchanyk, “Top KGB Post in 
Moscow Goes to Ukrainian Security Chief,” The Ukrainian Weekly (Jersey City, NJ), 
June 13, 1982, p. 3. 


eyes had been gouged out) of rock composer 
Volodymyr lvasyuk in 1979.5' Two recent articles by 
Fedorchuk, written while he was Ukrainian KGB chief, 
show that he was most concerned with political dis- 
sent that had international implications—for instance, 
dissent that accused the Soviet government of not 
honoring the Helsinki accords.®? An anonymous 
samizdat author attributes this statement to 
Fedorchuk: “In the course of 1980 we did a great job: 
we rendered harmless forty Ukrainian nationalists. In 
order to avoid needless international frictions the ma- 
jority of them were sentenced for ordinary criminal of- 
fenses.”°* In general, warns the anonymous author, 
the Ukraine was chosen as a “‘proving ground” in the 
KGB war on political dissidents. It would seem that 
with Fedorchuk’s promotion, the methods he _ per- 
fected in the Ukraine could be applied on an all-Union 
scale. 


Economy. In the economic field, Shelest and 
Shcherbytskyi had to deal with a mature industrial- 
agricultural economy whose growth was slowing down 
(see Table 2). Moscow’s decision to invest heavily in 
the eastern regions, especially in eastern portions of 
the RSFSR, which became evident in the 8th Five- 
Year Plan (1966-70), could not but negatively affect 
the output of coal, Ukraine’s traditional major contri- 
bution to the Soviet energy balance. Both Shelest and 
Shcherbytskyi, who then served as his Prime Minister, 
lobbied for higher investments in the Donbas, but to 


Table 2: Production of Coal, Steel, 
Rolled Steel, and Electricity in Ukraine, 1960-80 


Rolled 
Year Coal Steel steel Electricity™” 3 
(million metric tons) (bil.kwh) 
1960 L72:% 26.2 18.0 53.9 
1965 194.3 S70 26.0 94.6 
1970 20 sc % 46.6 Bay. 137.6 
1971 209.5 47.4 33.4 149.9 
1972 PAG EP 49.2 34.1 158.4 
1973 212.6 51.0 35.4 172.0 
1974 214.0 52.4 36.7 181.0 
1975 216.0 53.1 Sey 195.0 
1976 218.0 S31 CM Ret 209.0 
1977 217.0 3 BOY d 37.8 215.0 
1978 210.9 56.7 38.0 221.8 
1979 205.0 56.1 37:2 231.0 
1980 197.0 Sie afd 36.0 236.0 


SOURCES: For 1960-73, Ukrainian Central Statistical Administration, Narodne 
hospodarstvo Ukrains’koi RSR u 1973 rotsi: Statystychnyi shchorichnyk (The Nation- 
al Economy of the Ukrainian SSR in 1973: Statistical Yearbook), Kiev, Vydavnytstvo 
politychnoi literatury Ukrainy, 1974, pp. 100-01; for subsequent years, Yezhegodnik 
bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encylopedia), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘“‘Sovetskaya entsiklopediya,"’ 1975, p. 193; 1977, p. 185; 
1978, p. 180; 1979, p. 170; 1980, p. 176; and 1981, p. 181. 
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no avail.°* To a certain degree, the noticeable decline 
in the rate of increase of coal output between 1966 
and 1970 is attributable to a change in the central re- 
gime’s priorities. On the other hand, the famous 
Ukrainian coal and metallurgical industries had been 
aging and ailing for some time, and it is hard to see 


| what Shcherbytskyi could have done differently in the 


late 1970’s, except to call on Moscow for massive in- 
vestments in a modernization program.°° It is true that 
Shcherbytskyi did not openly challenge Brezhnev on 


| this issue at either the 1976 or 1981 Ukrainian CP 


*4At the 1966 congresses of the Ukrainian and all-Union Communist parties, 
Shelest uncharacteristically did not criticize central economic policy; but Prime 
Minister Shcherbytskyi did, at the Moscow gathering (cf. Shelest in Pravda Ukrainy 
(Kiev), Mar. 16, 1966, and Pravda, Mar. 31, 1966, pp. 2-3, with Shcherbytskyi in 
Pravda, Apr. 7, 1966, p. 2). In 1971, Shelest strongly criticized central economic 
policies at both the Kiev and Moscow congresses, while Shcherbytskyi played the 
silent loyalist. See Shelest in Radyans’ka Ukraina, Mar. 18, 1971, p. 2; and Pravda, 
Apr. 1, 1971, p. 3. On Shcherbytskyi, see Radyans’ka Ukraina, Mar. 20, 1971, 
pp. 2-4; and Pravda, Apr. 7, 1971, p. 8. See also Yaroslav Bilinsky, “The 
Communist Party of Ukraine After 1966,” in Peter J. Potichnyj, Ed., Ukraine in the 
Seventies, Oakville, Ontario, Mosaic Press, 1975, pp. 245, 249. 

*8See especially Shcherbytskyi’s speech to the plenum of the Ukrainian party's 
Central Committee on Nov. 25, 1981 in Radyans’ka Ukraina, Nov. 26, 1981; also 
Ukrainian Prime Minister Lyashko’s complaint in Pravda, Feb. 28, 1981. Very 
revealing is V. Cherkasov, ‘‘Metal of the South,” Pravda, June 9, 1981, p. 2. See also 
Shcherbytskyi’s complaints at the Oct. 22, 1982, and Nov. 29, 1982, Ukrainian 
party plenums (Radyans’ka Ukraina, Oct. 23 and Nov. 30, 1982); the letter by three 
metallurgists, ‘Workers’ Conscience Dictates This,” (ibid., Dec. 5, 1982); and an 
open letter, ‘‘Metallurgists, Don't Let Us Down!” (ibid., Jan. 9, 1983). 

For two scholarly treatments of the problem see A.S. Romaniuk and |. Slowikowski, 
“The Non-Renewable Resources of Ukraine,” in Potichnyj, op. cit., pp. 3-32; and 
Leslie Dienes, “Minerals and Energy,” in |.S. Koropeckyj, Ed., The Ukraine within the 
USSR: An Economic Balance Sheet, New York, NY, Praeger, 1977, pp. 155-89. 
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raditional Ukrainian industries: at left, the Abakumov mine of the Donetskugol Combine; at right, forging ma- 
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and CPSU congresses—but this may have been only 
realistic in the light of what happened to his pre- 
decessor.*® 

In agriculture, Shcherbytskyi has been either more 
skillful or more fortunate than Shelest (see Table 3 on 
page 12). Shelest became Ukrainian CP first secretary 
in July 1963. The average annual gross output of 
grain in the Ukraine in 1961-65 was 29.3 million 
metric tons; in 1966-70 the average was 33.4 million 
metric tons; and in 1971-75 it was already 40.0 mil- 
lion metric tons.®”? In 1977 and 1978 there were all- 
time bumper crops—48.6 and 50.6 million metric 
tons of grain respectively. Bad climatic conditions, 
however, plunged the harvests to only 34 million met- 
ric tons in the next year and to 38.3 million in 1980. 
The four-year annual average for 1976-79 was 44.4 
million tons; the five-year average for 1976-80, only 
43.2 million.® In view of the performance during the 
10th Five-Year Plan (1976-80) and given the fact that 
the drought in Ukraine in 1981 in terms of extent and 
duration exceeded those in the bad years of 1972, 


6°See Shcherbytskyi’s report to the 25th Ukrainian party congress (Radyans’ka 
Ukraina, Feb. 11, 1976, pp. 2-6) and his report to the 25th CPSU Congress 
(Pravda, Feb. 26, 1976, p. 3). His report to the 26th Ukrainian party congress 
(Radyans’ka Ukraina, Feb. 11, 1981) contained no explicit critique at all, and his 
report to the 26th CPSU Congress (Pravda, Feb. 24, 1981) contained mild criticism 
of unnamed central agencies. 

57Ukrainian Central Statistical Administration, Narodne Hospodarstvo Ukrainskoi 
RSR u 1973 rotsi: Statystychnyi Shchorichnyk (National Economy of the Ukrainian 
SSR in 1973: Statistical Yearbook) Kiev, Vydavnytstvo politychnoi literatury Ukrainy, 
1974. 

**The five-year average was calculated by the author. 
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chinery produced by the Novokramatorsky engineering works. 
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Table 3: Gross Output of Cereals in Ukraine, 
1960-80 


(million metric tons) 
Average annual 


Year Output Year output 
1960 21°58 1956-60 2559 
1965 Sie, 1961-65 2925 
1970 36.4 1966-70 33.4 
1971 39.4 
1972 32.6 
1973 48.4 
1974 45.9 
1975 a 1971—75 40.0 
1976 44.6 
1G 77 48.6 
1978 50.6 
1979 34.0 
1980 38.3 1976-80 43.2 


SOURCES: For 1960-73, Ukrainian Central Statistical Administration, Narodne 
hospodarstvo Ukrains'koi RSR u 1973 rotsi: Statystychnyi shchorichnyk (The Nation- 
al Economy of the Ukrainian SSR in 1973: Statistical Yearbook), Kiev, Vydavnytstvo 
politychnoi literatury Ukrainy, 1974, p. 192; For subsequent years, Yezhegodnik 
bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘‘Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,’’ 1977, p. 185; 1978, p. 179; 
1979, p. 169; 1980, p. 176; and 1981, p. 180. 


1975, and 1979, the published goals for the average 
annual gross output of grain in the 11th Five-Year 
Plan (1981-85) of 51-52 million metric tons appear 
very optimistic.°° 

Shcherbytskyi, if not Shelest, has also had to face 
another economic bottleneck: namely, difficulties with 
labor.®° To judge from the passionate denunciation of 
Polish trade unions at the 1981 Ukrainian party con- 
gress by Ukrainian trade union leader Vitalii Solohub, 
and by other materials, Ukrainian workers were not to- 
tally immune to the Polish disease.*' Although there 
were no major strikes in Ukraine, Shcherbytskyi was 
apparently very glad when martial law was imposed in 
Poland. 


Party Politics. Ever since the 1966 CPSU 
congress—his first as general secretary—Brezhnev 
had hinted that admission to the party should be re- 
stricted and that undesirable elements should be 
Pt aS ol a kk 


**Radyans’ka Ukraina, Jan. 23, 1982. The figures are from “Grain 
Production—the Key Problem of Agriculture,” ibid., Jan. 29, 1983. 

*°See Shcherbytskyi in ibid., Jan. 23, 1982: also F. Douglas Whitheouse and David 
W. Bronson, “Manpower,” in Koropeckyj, The Ukraine Within the USSR. 

*'Solohub, Radyans’ka Ukraina, Feb. 12, 1981. See also the letter by a Ukrainian 
worker in Kiev, cited in Roman Solchanyk, “Samizdat Report on Strikes in Kiev,” 
Radio Liberty Research, RL 267/81, July 6, 1981, pp. 2-3; and other materials by 
Solchanyk: “Criticism of Local Trade Union Organs in the Ukraine: Impact of Polish 
Developments?” ibid., RL 303/80, Aug. 27, 1980; “Poland's Impact inside the 
USSR,” Soviet Analyst, Sept. 9, 1981, pp. 3-5; “Labor Problems in the Ukraine,” 
Radio Liberty Research, RL 389/81, Sept. 29, 1981; and “Samizdat Report on Strike 
in Kiev and Food Supply Problems,” ibid., RL 477/81, Dec. 1, 1981. 

*?Radyans'ka Ukraina, Jan. 23, 1982. 


purged. The 1971 congress decided upon an “‘ex- 
change of party cards” in principle, but left it up to a 
CC CPSU plenum to decide on a date of implementa- 
tion. Shelest, who together with his predecessor 
Nikolay Podgornyy had greatly expanded the 
Ukrainian party membership, apparently belonged to 
the group of high party leaders who urged Brezhnev to 


go slowly. As late as August 1971 he pleaded that | 
“much remains to be done to prepare well for this im- | 
portant organizational-political measure.”®* The CC | 
CPSU plenum which decided that the exchange of | 


party cards was to commence in 1973 was the same 


plenum (May 19, 1972) that removed Shelest from his | 


first secretaryship in Ukraine. 

Shcherbytskyi, who does not seem to have shared 
Shelest’s misgivings about the purge or mini-purge, 
released no clear-cut figures about its extent upon its 
completion (May 20, 1975), or at the 1976 party con- 
gresses in Kiev and Moscow. In 1977, two years after 
the exchange was completed, an official Ukrainian 
party history stated that “more than 37,000 persons” 
had not received new party cards (i.e., had been 
expelled from the party).®* This figure appears to be 
unusually low. The “‘exchange of party cards”’ in 
Azerbaydzhan resulted in the separation from that 
party of 2.3 percent of its 1971 members, and the 
percentage for the CPSU as a whole was given as 2.4 
percent.®° But in Ukraine, where the first secretary 
had recently been dismissed in disgrace, the 
explusions from the party allegedly came to only 1.5 
percent. In 1977, | estimated that the true rate of 
Ukrainian party expulsions was 4.6 percent of the 
1971 gross membership and that the true rate of 
CPSU expulsions lay between 2.9 and 3.2 percent.® 


*°Cited by Christian Duevel in ““Shelest Ousted from Ukrainian CP leadership,” 
Radio Liberty, Central Research Division (Munich), CRD 128/72, May 30, 1972, 
p. 8; also Bilinsky, ‘“‘The Communist Party of Ukraine After 1966,” p. 242. 

°*Institute of Party History under the CC of the CP of Ukraine, Ocherki istorii 
Kommunisticheskoy Partii Ukrainy (Outline History of the Communist Party of 
Ukraine), 4th ed., Kiev, Izdatel’stvo politicheskoy literatury Ukrainy, 1977, p. 753. 

°*At the 1976 Congress of the Azerbaydzhan CP, Heydar Aliyev gave the following 
figures: The total of party members and candidates was 287,823. In the period 
1971-76, there were 47,502 new members admitted to the party. Another 3,658 
members were expelled; 1,682 had “‘lost touch with their party organizations’ and 
were dropped; and 670 candidates were refused admission. Bakinskiy rabochiy 
(Baku), Jan. 29, 1976, p. 6. 

Totaling the expulsions and quasi-expulsions, we get a minimum figure (no 
mortality calculations were possible) of 6,010 or 2.3 percent of the January 1, 1971, 
party membership figure of 258,549. Yezhegodnik bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii 
1971 (Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia 1971), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
“Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” 1972. 

**Yaroslav Bilinsky, ‘Politics, Purge, and Dissent in the Ukraine since the Fall of 
Shelest," in Ihor Kamenetsky, Ed., Nationalism and Human Rights: Processes of 
Modernization in the USSR, Littleton, CO, Libraries Unlimited, 1977, pp. 173-74. In 
calculating these figures the author received help from Messrs. Godfrey Baldwin and 
Stephen Rapawy of the Foreign Demographic Analysis Division, US Department of 
Commerce. 
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After his appointment as first secretary, Shcher- 


| bytskyi purged many oblast party secretaries as well 
| as other prominent supporters of Shelest.®” Neverthe- 
| less, when we look at the composition of the Politburo 


and Secretariat of the Ukrainian party in both 1976 
and 1981, we find that Shcherbytskyi’s position is per- 
haps not as solid as he might have wished. 

In 1976, Shcherbytskyi’s Dnipropetrovsk clan had 


| two full members out of eleven in the Ukrainian Polit- 


| buro (Shcherbytskyi himself and Oleksii Vatchenko, 


his close associate, then first secretary of the 
Dnipropetrovsk oblast committee) and two out of five 
candidate Politburo members (Viktor Dobryk, first 


| secretary of the Lviv obkom, and agricultural expert 


Petro Pohrebnyak). In the Secretariat, Shcherbytskyi 
was alone. He had to share power with the Donetsk 
group, the largest party organization in Ukraine. That 
faction included full Politburo members Oleksander 
Lyashko, chairman of the Ukrainian Council of Minis- 
ters and formerly secretary for industry (June 
1963—March 1966) and second—or “‘cadres’’—sec- 
retary (March 1966-September 1969) in the 
Ukrainian party Secretariat; trade union leader 
Solohub; and Oleksii Tytarenko, industrial secretary of 
the Ukrainian party Central Committee since 1966. 
Two other Donetsk “graduates” were candidate mem- 
bers of the Politburo: economic secretary lakiv 
Pohrebnyak and Borys Kachura, first secretary of the 
Donetsk obkom since January 1976. Shcherbytskyi 
did have the support of a majority of the Kharkiv fac- 
tion, including lvan Sokolov, first secretary of the 
Kharkiv oblast committee; and of Oleksander Botvyn, 
first secretary of the Kiev city committee, who joined 
Shcherbytskyi and Dobryk in their explicit criticisms of 
Shelest.®* At the 1976 Ukrainian CP Congress, Botvyn 
was made full Politburo member, without having to 
undergo the candidate stage. Sokolov, an ethnic Rus- 
sian, was given the sensitive post of second secretary 
(for cadres, i.e., party personnel) and the accompa- 
nying full Politburo membership (he was the first non- 
Ukrainian second secretary since December 1949). 
Hryhorii Vashchenko, Sokolov’s predecessor as 
Kharkiv obkom first secretary, was shunted aside to 
the post of first deputy chairman of the Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers, but remained a full Politburo 
member. In sum, | agree with Roman Solchanyk that 
“the durability of Lyashko and the fact that the 
‘Donetsk group’ that he heads continues to be strong- 
ly represented in the Politburo and Secretariat reflect 


EE EEE ESSE 


*"Ilbid., pp. 171-73. 
**See the list of members of the Ukrainian party Politburo in Radyans’ka Ukraina, 
Feb. 14, 1976, p. 1. For Botvyn’s speech see ibid., Feb. 12, 1976, p. 2; 
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a balancing of forces rather than a takeover by 
Shcherbytskyi.’’®° 

This raises the question of the character of the 
Donetsk party organization. Borys Lewytzkyj has made 
a strong but not overwhelming case that their mem- 
bers are centralists, oriented toward Moscow rather 
than Kiev, working “in an environment where the na- 
tionality problem is virtually nonexistent.”’° Granted 
that the Ukrainian language is less frequently spoken 
in Donetsk than in Lviv; this does not necessarily 
make the Donetsk faction alien to Ukrainian affairs. At 
party congress after party congress the Donetsk 
leaders have complained that authorities in Moscow 
have not given enough funds to revive the Donetsk 
coal mines. It should also not be forgotten that two of 
the most prominent leaders of Ukrainian dissent, Ivan 
Dzyuba of the 1960’s and Mykola Rudenko of the 
1970’s, were both born in the Donetsk region. 

Changes in the Ukrainian party Politburo between 
1976 and 1981 were largely routine. By 1981, 
Shcherbytskyi had not gained much ground: the 
Dnipropetrovsk group was represented only by 
Shcherbytskyi and Vatchenko as full Politburo mem- 
bers (two out of eleven) and Dobryk and newcomer 
Evhenii Kachalovsky (appointed in April 1980) as can- 
didate Politburo members (two of six); the Donetsk 
group found itself somewhat strengthened by the June 
1976 promotion of Kachura to full Politburo member- 
ship; in January 1980, Botvyn was appointed ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia;’’ Yuriy El’chenko, his re- 
placement as first secretary of the Kiev city 
committee, does not seem to be one of 
Shcherbytskyi’s adherents. The 1981 Ukrainian party 
congress made no changes in this alignment. 

Two appointments in 1982 throw light on 
Shcherbytskyi’s political strength in Ukraine. First, 
Fedorchuk’s successor as republic KGB chief was his 
deputy Stepan Mukha. Mukha has a Dnipropetrovsk 
party background, like Shcherbytskyi, and could per- 
haps strengthen the latter’s power.’* However, in Oc- 
tober Shcherbytskyi was not allowed to replace the 
deceased second secretary Sokolov with one of his 
Dnipropetrovsk protégés. Instead, the post went to 


Ss 


®*®Solchanyk, ‘‘Politics of Stability in the Ukraine,” p. 6. 

7°Borys Lewytzkyj, “The Ruling Party Organs of Ukraine,” in Potichnyj, op. cit., 
rope a f 

‘For these and a variety of other changes in the Ukrainian party leadership during 
this period, see Herwig Kraus, “Death of Ukrainian First Deputy Premier,” Radio 
Liberty Research, RL 53/80, Feb. 4, 1980; idem, “Promotions in the Politburo of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party,” ibid., RL 150/80, Apr. 21, 1980; Stephan Kellar, 
““Mozgovoi Elected Ukrainian Secretary for Agriculture,” ibid., RL 197/80, 
May 29, 1980; and Roman Solchanyk, “Change in Kiev City Party Leadership,” ibid., 
RL 23/80, Jan. 14, 1980. 

72Roman Solchanyk, “In Ukraine: Leadership Changes in the KGB, MVD,” 
Ukrainian Weekly, July 18, 1982, p. 3. 
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veteran CC industrial secretary Tytarenko, from the 
Donetsk group, and Donetsk obkom first secretary 
Kachura was taken into the Secretariat as a replace- 
ment for Tytarenko. At the same plenum, Mukha be- 
came a candidate Politburo member and El’chenko 
was promoted to full Politburo membership.’* The se- 
lection of Tytarenko returned an ethnic Ukrainian to 
the sensitive post of cadres secretary. On the other 
hand, Tytarenko, at 68, is three years older than 
Shcherbytskyi and may only be an interim appoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, he may temporarily weaken 
Shcherbytskyi’s control of the Ukrainian party. 


Shcherbytskyi and Andropov 


In reviewing his political position in mid-1982, 
Shcherbytskyi must have felt himself persona non 
grata insofar as his former patron Brezhnev was con- 
cerned. Brezhnev was obviously not bolstering 
Shcherbytskyi’s position in the Ukrainian party, nor 
was he promoting him in Moscow. Thus, Shcher- 
bytskyi must have thought hard about the implications 
for himself of Andropov's return to the Secretariat. It 
was already clear in May 1982 that Andropov was 
challenging Konstantin Chernenko, Brezhnev’s favor- 
ite and apparently only candidate to succeed him.74 
Under the impact of the 1980 Polish events, 
Chernenko had made intra-party democracy his plat- 
form in the maneuvering for succession, most notably 
in his Lenin anniversary speech of April 22, 1981. In 
the same speech, Chernenko also made a very elo- 
quent and comprehensive statement on the cata- 
strophic nature of nuclear war and the need for 
détente, implying presumably arms reduction.”® 

In challenging Chernenko, Andropov brought to 
ict ne ee pe Ee YE 


™Radyans’ka Ukraina, Oct. 23, 1982, p. 1. Sokolov was a Russian born in the 
Ukraine, who had come up through the Kharkiv Party organization. On Oct. 1, 1982, 
he suffered a fatal cerebral hemorrhage at the relatively young age of 55. Ibid., 

Oct. 3, 1982, p. 2. 

“Arkady Shevchenko, a high-ranking Soviet defector, stressed that Chernenko was 
the “secretary of the Politburo and kept the only record of its proceedings ... he 
conducted polls of Politburo members on questions that had to be resolved outside 
its formal meetings.” See Robert Kaiser, “Defector Terms Kremlin's Infighters 
‘Political Pygmies',” The Washington Post, June 6, 1982, p. A/29. See also Heinz 
Brahm, “The Career of K. Chernenko,” Berichte des Bundesinstituts fur 
ostwissenschaftliche und internationale Studien (Cologne), No. 29/1982, 

August 1982, pp. 11 ff. That report and his earlier memorandum, “Questionable 
Laurels of Success for Andropov," in Aktuelle Analysen des Bundesinstituts fir 
ostwissenschaftliche und internationale Studien (Cologne), No. 15/1982, 

June 16, 1982, constitute a useful antidote to the outpouring of encomiums to 
Andropov in the West, especially those after May 24, 1982, some of which appear to 
have been inspired by Andropov's friends. For a vivid description of the subtle—and 
effective—public relations buildup of Andropov see John F. Burns, “The Emergence 
of Andropov,” The New York Times Magazine, Feb. 27, 1983, pp. 24 ff. Burns is the 
newspaper's Moscow bureau chief. 

"*Pravda, Apr. 23, 1981. 
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bear wider party and government experience and the 
increased political weight acquired by the KGB under 
Brezhnev.’”® On April 22, 1982, it was Andropov who 
was selected to deliver the Lenin anniversary speech. 
That address was remarkable as a counterstatement 


to Chernenko’s 1981 speech. Implicitly, Andropov re- | 


pudiated Chernenko’s demands for intra-party de- 
mocracy and thus appealed to the established party 
leaders, who must have regarded Chernenko as stir- 
ring up the young rebels against their ‘‘elders and bet- 
ters.”’’7 While blowing hot and cold on détente, 
Andropov promised the Soviet armed forces “the 
proper level of support” to defend both the Sovet Un- 
ion and the entire socialist alliance. A shrewd politi- 
cian, Andropov also alluded to former “very difficult 
problems connected with deviations from Leninist 
norms’’—a euphemism for Stalinist terror—in a bow 
toward the moderates. A month later Andropov was 
back in the party Secretariat, and his chosen replace- 
ment, Fedorchuk, was taking care of the KGB. 

With Andropov’s appointment to the Secretariat, 
Shcherbytskyi must have realized that his own 
chances of succeeding Brezhnev as general secretary 
had become virtually nonexistent. Yet, there were 
other posts that the ambitious Shcherbytskyi might 
well covet—e.g., the premiership of the Soviet Union, 
Or appointment as a secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU. 

How many supporters could Shcherbytskyi count 
on among the full members of the CC CPSU, who for- 
mally would have to vote on any all-Union-level office 
he might want? An analysis shows that among the full 
members of the 1976 CC CPSU there were 50 ethnic 
Ukrainians; by mid-1982, the figure had declined to 
45, even though the total of full Central Committee 
members had increased from 287 to 319 at the 26th 
CPSU Congress in 1981.78 The relative numerical 
weight of Ukrainians on that body has been declining 
for some time: at Khrushchev’s last congress in 1961 


7*Amy W. Knight, “The Powers of the Soviet KGB,” Survey (London), Summer 
1980, pp. 138-55, esp. p. 144. 

77Yu. V. Andropov, “Leninism—Inexhaustible Source of the Revolutionary Energy 
and Creativity of the Masses,” Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982. (Cynically, Andropov calls 
upon the Soviet people to seek democracy in the soviets, not—by 
implication—within the party.) 

”*The best source on the composition and current offices of Central Committee 
members is Herwig Kraus, comp., “The Composition of Leading Organs of the CPSU 
(1952-1982),” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, (Munich), Supplement, 1982—see 
Pp. 7 for totals of full CC members in 1976 and 1981. Author's nationality calculations 
based on data in Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit. A good starting point 
for the analysis of the nationality composition of the 1981 CC is Table 2 in Sergei 
Voronitsyn's “The Social Structure of the Newly Elected Central Committee's Voting 
Membership,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 159/81, April 13, 1981. It should also be 
noted that with the dismissal of Politburo member and chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, Nikolay Podgornyy, the Ukrainians lost a high-ranking patron. 
See Pravda, May 25, 1977. 


| it stood at 20 percent, and by 1981 it had dropped to 
| 14.4 percent. (The proportion of Ukrainians in the to- 
| tal CPSU membership was 14.7 percent in 1961 and 


16 percent in 1981.)7° 

The Ukrainians on the CC CPSU are also a varied 
lot. Of the full members in both 1976 and 1981, more 
were in all-Union government positions (18 in 1976 
and 17 in 1981) than in positions in Ukraine (16 in 


|| both years). A sizeable contingent were obkom secre- 
| taries in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 


public (9 in 1976 and 7 in 1981). Some did not even 
disclose their Ukrainian origins. Some are undoubted- 
ly called upon by their positions to act against the in- 
terests of Ukraine. In short, under normal circum- 


| stances the Ukrainians on the CC CPSU are far from 


being a cohesive group. 
Even if all of them would draw together to support a 


| fellow countryman maneuvering for a top party or gov- 


ernment office, in December 1982 they were a minor- 
ity of 46 to 218 Russians (the other nationalities have 
only token representations totaling 49, and the nation- 
ality of six members is not known). In sum, if 
Shcherbytskyi wanted a promotion to Moscow, he 
would need many more allies than would be available 
if he relied solely on fellow Ukrainians—even in the 
unlikely event that all of them gave Shcherbytskyi 
their support. In this context, it is interesting to specu- 
late on what role, if any, Shcherbytskyi and the 
Ukrainian party organization played in Andropov’s ac- 
cession to the general secretaryship. 

According to an unconfirmed but very plausible ac- 
count by Leo Wieland, Shcherbytskyi did support 
Andropov, but his role was secondary. Both Wieland 
and John F. Burns of The New York Times agree that 
Andropov’s key move was the winning over of Defense 
Minister Dmitriy Ustinov and the Soviet armed forces. 
Furthermore, Andropov still retained contro! of the 
KGB.®° Among the civilian members of the Politburo 
one of the earliest to support Andropov was reportedly 
Foreign Minister Andrey A. Gromyko. 
reese er) 


7°For 1961 see Yaroslav Bilinsky, “The Rulers and the Ruled,” Problems of 
Communism, September-—October 1967, p. 23. Figures for 1981 are the author's 
calculations from a list in Pravda, Mar. 4, 1981, p. 2. Nationality identification was 
from the volumes of Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR. 

*°l eo Wieland, “The End of the ‘Dnipropetrovsk Clan’,”’ Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Dec. 7, 1982, p. 8. 

Burns neatly illustrates the joint support of the military and the KGB for Andropov: 
“The outcome was foretold for one group of Westerners who filtered past roadblocks 
to the vicinity of the Central Committee headquarters on Moscow's Old Square. 
Reporters whose experiences went back to the 1950's could not recall an occasion 
when that forbidding block had been surrounded by such a web of steel. Several 
rows of KGB and army troops barred a close approach, with armored personnel 
carriers idling at the curb.” Loc. cit., p. 29. 

For an intriguing suggestion of a possible close relationship between Andropov and 
Chief of General Staff, Nikolay Ogarkov, see Archie Brown, “‘Andropov: Discipline 
and Reform,” Problems of Communism, January-February 1983, pp. 24-25. 
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It is generally known that the CC CPSU met on No- 
vember 12, 1982 and that Chernenko less than en- 
thusiastically presented the consensus recommenda- 
tion of the Politburo (which had met at an unspecified 
time between November 10 and 12) to elect Andropov 
General Secretary, which the CC CPSU members did 
unanimously.®* Andropov thus became Brezhnev’s 
successor at age 68. Since Andropov is in less than 
perfect health, perhaps his selection should be con- 
sidered an interim appointment. 

What is not so widely known is that the crucial 
Poliburo meeting was chaired by Shcherbytskyi. 
Shcherbytskyi called on Ustinov to speak first, and it 
was Ustinov who argued for the election of Andropov. 
Gromyko supported him, and so did Viktor Grishin, 
Grigoriy Romanov, and Mikhail Gorbachév. This per- 
suaded the other Politburo members to follow 
Ustinov’s lead.§* While this sequence could indicate 
that Shcherbytskyi may have been neutral in the suc- 
cession struggle, a more plausible interpretation of his 
role would be collusion with the Andropov camp, per- 
haps including delivering up to 50 votes at the No- 
vember 12 CC CPSU meeting. 

If it is correct to assume that Shcherbytskyi has 
been trying hard to obtain a promotion to Moscow 
since about 1977 and that in November 1982 he at- 
tempted to ingratiate himself with Andropov, his ef- 
forts by mid-1983 show little success. In the context 
of the November 12, 1982, plenum and Brezhnev’s 
funeral, Shcherbytskyi made only slightly perceptible, 
gains in protocol ranking.®* At the November 22, 
1982, plenum of the CC CPSU Andropov paid a gra- 
cious public tribute to the party services of Andrey 
Kirilenko, who was relinquishing his Politburo post 
and secretaryship. Nikolay Ryzhkov, a 53-year-old 
Russian industrial administrator, possibly specializing 
in heavy or armaments industry, has been appointed 
a party secretary, apparently in Kirilenko’s place.®* 
Ryzhkov seems eminently qualified to continue 
Kirilenko’s old responsibilities, but his appointment 
filled another vacancy that would have been attractive 
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*'Pravda, Nov. 13, 1982. 

*2Wieland, loc. cit. 

*3In the group photo after the November 12, 1982, CC CPSU plenum, 
Shcherbytskyi stands fifth to the left of Dinmukhamed Kunayev, a Brezhnev protégé. 
Pravda, Nov. 13, 1982. At the funeral, Shcherbytskyi was apparently allowed to 
move up a notch: he stands on the Lenin Mausoleum on the right side of Andropov, 
next to Ustinov who stands immediately to the right of Andropov, but before Kunayev. 
(On Andropov's honorific left side are Tikhonov, Chernenko, Gromyko, Grishin, 
Gorbachév, and others). Ibid., Nov. 16, 1982. 

**Ibid., Nov. 23, 1982. Biographical information on Ryzhkov is from Deputaty 
Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR ... 1979, p. 385; and Kraus, op. cit, p. 39. It is 
fascinating that in 1974 Ryzhkov's nationality was given as Ukrainian whereas in 
1979 it is Russian. Was it a printer's error or did he assimilate between 1974 and 
1979? 
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to Shcherbytskyi. 

But it was another appointment in November 
1982—the promotion of Heydar Aliyev, first secretary 
of the Communist Party of Azerbaydzhan, from candi- 
date to full member of the Politburo and, two days lat- 
er, his appointment to first deputy premier of the 
USSR®—that must have given Shcherbytskyi a real 
jolt. Aliyev is young (59 years old at the time of his ap- 
pointment), energetic, a former KGB executive, and 
apparently a good economic administrator to boot. 
While his non-Slavic ethnic origin might preclude his 
future promotion to Tikhonov’s post as chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, he is nevertheless 
blocking Shcherbytskyi’s opportunity to gain high-level 
central administrative experience. Premier Tikhonov, 
a Ukrainian, became 78 on May 14, 1983. His 
Brezhnev-appointed first deputy chairman, Ivan 
Arkhipov, a Russian, turned 76 on April 18, 1983. 
Shcherbytskyi is an experienced administrator. And 
now this surprise from Baku! When Gromyko too was 


**On Nov. 22 and 24, 1982. See Pravda, Nov. 23, 1982; and Radyans'ka Ukraina, 
Nov. 25, 1982. See also analysis by Elizabeth Fuller, ‘“‘Aliev Gains Full Membership 
in the Politburo and a First Deputy Premiership,” Radio Liberty Research, 

RL 471/82, Nov. 24, 1982. 
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The pecking order as Leonid Brezhnev lies in state on November 12, 1982. His successor, Yuriy Andropov 


appointed a first deputy premier,®* the field became 
even more crowded. Gromyko has no experience in 
economic administration, and he turned 74 on July 
18, 1983. Furthermore, 60-year-old Grigoriy 
Romanov, party leader of Leningrad, became central 
committee secretary on June 14, 1983.°®’ While these 
appointments might indicate to Shcherbytskyi that 
there is no viable candidate for the Soviet premiership 
as yet, it must meanwhile worry him that he is being 
deliberately kept away from the logical stepping stone 
of first deputy on the way to the premiership. 

For whatever reasons—be it disenchantment with 
Andropov’s early promotions or a belated sense of na- 
tional dignity—at the celebration of the 60th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the USSR on December 
21, 1982, Shcherbytskyi alone among the non- 
Russian republic party leaders avoided the use of 
such ritualistic formulas as ‘elder Russian brothers,” 
“great Russian people”, and the like.®* Interestingly 
enough, Shcherbytskyi had referred to the “great Rus- 


**John Burns, The New York Times, Mar. 25, 1983, p. A/3. 
*’Pravda, June 15, 1983. 
**Ibid., Dec. 22 and 23, 1982. Shcherbytskyi’s speech is in ibid., Dec. 22, 1982. 
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Stands fourth from left. To the right of Andropov in the picture are Premier Nikolay Tikhonov, Konstantin 
Chernenko, Dmitri Ustinov, Dinmukhamed Kunayev, Volodomyr Shcherbytskyi, Mikhail Gorbachév, Mikhail 
Solomentsev, and Vladimir Dolgikh; to the left of Andropov, Viktor Grishin, Andrey Gromyko, and Grigoriy 


Romanov. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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sian people” in his speech on the 50th anniversary in 
| 1972,°®° and he used a similar complimentary formula 
| (‘fraternal help of the great Russian people’) at pre- 
liminary celebrations of the 60th anniversary in Kiev 
on October 1, 1982.°° 

Does Shcherbytskyi have any chance to get a major 


1] all-Union position in the near future? Who are his 


friends in Moscow? It would seem that Shcherbytskyi’s 
most useful contacts in Moscow may now be Fedor- 
chuk and Viktor Chebrikov, Fedorchuk’s successor as 
chairman of the KGB. Shcherbytskyi has had a fruitful 
political collaboration with Fedorchuk extending as far 
back as Fedorchuk’s appointment to the top KGB post 
in Ukraine in June 1970. At the same time that 
Shcherbytskyi and Malanchuk were trying ‘to con- 
vince Moscow’s Politburo that P. Shelest was a nation- 
alistic deviationist,” Fedorchuk was reportedly com- 
plaining to Moscow “that the leadership of the CPU 
(i.e., Shelest) was not helping the KGB in carrying out 
its work effectively.”°' Thus Fedorchuk seems to have 
helped to unseat Shelest and install Shcherbytskyi. 
Shcherbytskyi, in turn, left Fedorchuk a free hand to 
deal with dissident Ukrainian intellectuals and politi- 
cians and to gain valuable field experience. 

In May 1982, Fedorchuk appears to have been very 
much Andropov’s man—since Andropov trusted him 
sufficiently to appoint him as KGB head, thereby 
passing over his two first deputy chairmen, General 
Georgiy Tsinev, and Col. Gen. Viktor Chebrikov, both 
of whom are full Central Committee members. In this 
post, Fedorchuk scored a big “success’’— suspen- 
sion of the activity of the Moscow Helsinki Group on 
September 8, 1982—although he may have ruffled 
the feathers of the Soviet elite by what one observer 
described as ‘‘a peremptory style.”°? Then, this major 
job accomplished, Fedorchuk was ordered to take 
over the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) from 
Brezhnev’s aging (72-year-old) crony Nikolay 
Shchélokov, on December 17, 1982, and Chebrikov 
was appointed chairman of the KGB.°* Fedorchuk was 
evidently named to replace the unreliable Shchélokov 
in order to carry out Andropov’s promised wholesale 
campaign against official corruption. A signed article 
by Fedorchuk on the front page of Literaturnaya 
gazeta on March 23, 1983, announced his intent to 
battle corruption. Politically, this is a very risky prom- 
ise to make, especially since Fedorchuk’s political 
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**Ibid., Dec. 22, 1972. 

*°Radyans'ka Ukraina, Oct. 2, 1982. 

*'Cf “Ethnocide of the Ukrainians in the USSR,” p. 127 with V. Fedorchuk, ‘Great 
Political Vigilance,” pp. 10-26, and idem, “Ideological Diversions ...,"" pp. 10-17. 

*2See Serge Schmemann, The New York Times, Sept. 9, 1982. 

"Pravda, Dec. 18, 1982. 
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Vitalii Fedorchuk, former Ukrainian and_ all-Union 
KGB chief and now USSR Minister of the Interior, ad- 
dresses a session of the USSR Supreme Soviet on No- 
vember 24, 1982. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


standing is still unclear. To sweeten his transfer—and 
probably demotion—Fedorchuk was given full gener- 
al’s rank,°* but he has still apparently not even 
achieved candidate membership in the CC CPSU. 
Thus, even if Fedorchuk wanted to help Shcher- 
bytskyi, his assistance might be of doubtful value. 
Chebrikov had once been Shcherbytskyi’s political 
subordinate in Ukraine. According to Joel Moses, 
Chebrikov was second and then first secretary of the 
Dnipropetrovsk party city committee between 1958 
and 1963; from 1963 to 1967, he served as industry 
and second secretary of the Dnipropetrovsk oblast (in- 
cidentally, the personnel work of a second secretary 
frequently overlaps with KGB control functions).°° 
Since Shcherbytskyi headed the Dnipropetrovsk 
obkom as first secretary from 1963 until November 
1965, Chebrikov was his subordinate. While | do not 


**Ibid. 

*5Moses, ‘Regional Cohorts. ..,'’ p. 67. On the second secretaries’ role, see Peter 
Deriabin, Watchdogs of Terror: Russian Bodyguards from the Tsars to the 
Commissars, New Rochelle, NY, Arlington House, 1972, pp. 344 and 347. 
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know about the nature of the relationship between 
Chebrikov and Shcherbytskyi at the time, | find Dimitri 
Simes’s suggestions intriguing that it was Shcher- 
bytskyi, and not Brezhnev, who would have been the 
logical sponsor for Chebrikov’s deputy job under 
Andropov in the KGB in 1967.°® If so, Chebri- 
kov—especially after he is inducted into the Polit- 
buro—may be able to help Shcherbytskyi. 


Republic Leaderships and the Center 


To understand Shcherbytskyi’s problems in 
Ukraine, it is instructive to glance briefly at the situa- 
tion in two neighboring republics—Byelorussia and 
Moldavia. The Byelorussians have been subjected to 
even greater Russification pressures than have the 
Ukrainians.°” Byelorussian patriots have defended 
themselves in a rather imaginative way. In 1975, Bye- 
lorussian cosmonaut Col. Piatr Klimuk took with him 
into space a book of verse by Yakub Kolas, which he 
proceeded to read to his Russian fellow cosmonaut 
Vitaliy Sevastyanov. Another Byelorussian cosmonaut, 
U. Kavalenak, recited the verses of V. Zuenko. Both 
events were proudly noted at the 8th congress of the 
Writers Union of Byelorussia in 1981.°* In July 1979, 
respected philologist and educator Fedar M. 
Yankousky defended the use of the Byelorussian lan- 
guage in a periodical for teachers by citing a Slovak (!) 
colleague.°* In the samizdat publications, there was a 
defense of Byelorussian in the moving and passion- 
ately argued anonymous ‘Letter to a Russian Friend” 
of 1976-77 and the witty and also anonymous poem 
“Tale of Bald Mountain.”'°° A fair assessment of Bye- 


SS 


**Simes, “National Security under Andropov," Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1983, p. 36. 

*"In the 1972-73 school year as many as 51.4 percent of all pupils in Byelorussia 
were taught in Russian—in the cities, as many as 97.6 percent. K. Kh. Khanazarov, 
Resheniye natsional’no-yazykovoy problemy v SSSR (Solving the National Language 
Problem in the USSR), Moscow, Politizdat, 1977, p. 138. According to the 1979 
census, Russians made up 11.9 percent of the population of Byelorussia. 

There is not a single school in Minsk, the capital of the republic, that uses 
Byelorussian as the language of instruction. Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow), 
No. 5, 1979, p. 10, as cited by Solchanyk, “Russian Language and Soviet Politics,” 
p. 37; 

In 1980, only 12.3 percent (or 370) of all books published in the republic were in 
Byelorussian. Pechat’ SSSR v 1980 godu (Publishing in the USSR in 1980), Moscow, 
Kniga, 1981, p. 140. In January 1982—the centenary of the birth of two great 
Byelorussian poets Jakub Kolas and Janka Kupala—the number of copies of three 
Byelorussian literary journals in Byelorussian was cut by an average 14.2 percent, 
the number of copies of a journal in Russian increased by 15.0 percent. Author's 
calculations from ‘Decreasing the Circulation of Byelorussian Journals,” Bielarus 
(Jamaica, NY), No. 299, April 1982. 

**By Anatol’ Viartsinski, Secretary of the BSSR Writers Union. See Literatura i 
mastatstva (Minsk), Apr. 17, 1981. 


**Fedar Yankousky, “The Heart's Memory," Nastaunitskaya hazeta (Minsk), 
July 11 and 14, 1979. 
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Current leaders of ‘the Byelorussian and Moldavian 
Communist parties, respectively, Nikolai Slyun’kov 
and Semén Grossu. 


—TASS from Soevfoto. 


lorussian dissent is contained in an English-language 
source: 


So far dissent in Byelorussia has been fairly sporadic. 
But the republic occupies a strategic position, lying 
between the Lithuanian and Ukrainian republics, both 
of which have strong dissident movements and under- 
ground presses. Development of dissent in Byelo- 
russia could mean a zone of disaffection from the Bal- 
tic to the Black Sea, right down the western frontier of 
the Soviet Union.'®' 


If national-cultural dissent does not appear a dan- 
gerous problem in Byelorussia as yet, the fluidity in 
leadership positions definitely is. Between 1965 and 
1978, when the Byelorussian Kirill Mazurov was a full 
CPSU Politburo member and first deputy chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, it appeared as if he 
had a good chance of becoming Kosygin’s successor. 
His associate Mikhail Zimyanin was elected propagan- 
da secretary of the CC CPSU at the 1976 congress, 
the only non-Russian in the Secretariat at the time. 
Mazurov’s protégé Piatr Masherov, first secretary of 
the CP of Byelorussia since March 1965 and candi- 
date Politburo member of the CPSU since April 1966, 
rounded out the top leaders of the so-called Byelorus- 
Sian “partisan group,” who had fought together in 
World War II. 

Mazurov is rumored to have successfully resisted 
Suslov’s proposition in December 1973 to improve the 


"Letter to a Russian Friend: A “Samizdat” Publication from Soviet Byelorussia, 
London, Association of Byelorussians in Great Britain, 1979; “The Tale of Bald 
Mountain,” Bielarus, Nos. 287-91, March-July 1981. 

"*"Economist, Foreign Report (London), June 10, 1982, p. 6. 
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Soviet economy by abolishing Union republics." In 
November 1978, for unknown reasons, he was dis- 
missed from both the Politburo and the USSR Council 
of Ministers.'°? This left Tikhonov as the only first dep- 
uty chairman and eventual successor of Kosygin. An- 
other Byelorussian, Tikhon Kisilév, who is not a mem- 
ber of the “partisan group,” was taken into the USSR 
Council of Ministers, but only as one of several deputy 
chairmen.‘ 

On October 4, 1980, Masherov was killed in an au- 
tomobile accident, the circumstances of which are 
somewhat suspect.'°° What does appear clearly from 
the press is that whereas the Byelorussian leaders be- 
hind Sovetskaya Belorussiya tried to pay respectful 
homage to Masherov (he had been awarded seven 
Orders of Lenin, and was made a Hero of the Soviet 
Union for his service in World War II, as well as a Hero 
of Socialist Labor), other Soviet political leaders studi- 
ously sought to humiliate him after death. Not a single 
full or alternate member of the Politburo attended his 
funeral. '°° 

Masherov was replaced by Kisilév, who had to give 
up his post as deputy chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers.'°? At the 1981 Congress of the CP of 
Byelorussia, unprecedented publicity was given to the 
speech of lvan Polyakov, Chairman of the Byelorus- 
sian SSR Supreme Soviet, who discussed Kisilév’s re- 
port almost as if he, Polyakov, and not Kisilév was first 
secretary.'°® On January 11, 1983, Kisilév died after 
“a serious, long illness.”'°? This time the coverage of 
the funeral in the republic newspaper was rather re- 
strained, but Andropov's Politburo sent a relatively 
high-ranking representative, veteran secretary for 
party organization Ivan Kapitonov (his colleague 
Zimyanin, an ethnic Byelorussian, did not come; nor 
did Mazurov). Kapitonov’s trip also served another 
Ee 


102" ~Masurov Dismissed from the CC of the CPSU,” Belarus, No. 287, March 
1981, p. 2. 

103He was released from the Politburo ‘because of his health and at his own 
request.” Pravda, Nov. 28, and Dec. 1, 1978. 

*4TASS, Dec. 5, 1978. 

198 Just a month before, while Masherov was away from Minsk, the KGB chairman 
in Byelorussia was replaced after 10 years in that post and other personnel shakeups 
followed.” See Knight, loc. cit., p. 155 fn. See a most interesting letter to the editor 
by an anonymous Byelorussian émigré claiming that Masherov's accident with a 
military truck—the third involving a high-ranking Byelorussian politician in 10 
years—was ill-disguised murder. Name withheld, ‘Minsk Puzzles,” Novoye russkoye 
slovo (New York, NY), May 23, 1981, p. 8; also Bielarus, No. 290-91, 

June-July 1981. 

*°*Shcherbytskyi sent his second secretary Sokolov; Grishin sent his deputy 
Borisov; Romanov sent Leningrad city first secretary Solovev. Only the CP's of 
Lithuania and of Latvia had the decency to send their top men (Petras GriSkevicius 
and August Voss). Zimyanin, however, did come; and so did Mazurov—as a private 
citizen. Sovetskaya Byelorussiya (Minsk), Oct. 6, 1980. 

'°7Pravda, Oct. 17, 1980. 

'®Sovetskaya Byelorussiya, Jan. 29, 1981. 

'*Ibid., Jan. 13, 1983. 


purpose: in his presence the Central Committee of the 
Byelorussian party elected as Kiselév’s successor 
Nikolay Slyun’kov.''® Slyun’kov is young (born in 
1929); an agricultural engineer by profession, he was 
director of a Minsk tractor factory and held a number 
of party positions in Byelorussia before becoming a 
deputy chairman of the Gosplan in Moscow in 
Toya 

Given this fluidity among Byelorussian leaders, their 
abrupt exclusion from the Presidium of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, and the decline in the number of 
ethnic Byelorussian members in the CC CPSU from 
ten in 1976 to eight in 1981, the Byelorussian leader- 
ship is unlikely to play a strong role in all-Union poli- 
tics even though, as representatives of the fourth 
largest nationality in the USSR, they really deserve to 
datso:?* 

Moldavians seem to have done better than the 
Byelorussians—thanks apparently to the patronage of 
Brezhnev and Chernenko, both of whom spent several 
years in that small republic. Because there is a ques- 
tion whether there is a Moldavian nationality at all or 
whether the republic’s inhabitants are ethnically Ro- 
manian,''? and because Moldavia has an important 
geographic location, the republic has not been sub- 
jected to very strong Russification pressures. 

With regard to the Moldavian leadership, in Decem- 
ber 1980, party first secretary Ivan Bodyul was 
transferred to Moscow to become a deputy chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers.''* He had been im- 
plementing in Moldavia, with variable success, the ex- 
periment with so-called interkolkhoz associations, an 
agro-industrial approach favored by both Brezhnev 
and Mikhail Gorbachév.''® Bodyul—because of his in- 
experience with industry—is hard to envisage as 
chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. In 
Moldavia, Bodyul has been replaced by young (born 
in 1934) Semén Grossu, former chairman of the 
Moldavian Council of Ministers and a trained agricul- 
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"lbid., Jan. 14, 1983. 

™Ibid., Jan. 18, 1983, gives his official biography. 

‘12T9 date (July 1983) the second secretary of the CC of the republic party has 
remained a Byelorussian, Viadimir Brovikov. This was an exception in the non- 
Russian republics until the election of Tytarenko in the Ukraine in October 1982. 

3Stephen Fischer-Galati, ‘Moldavia and the Moldavians,” in Zev Katz, Ed., 
Handbook of Major Soviet Nationalities, New York, NY, Free Press, 1975, p. 415. 
Then first secretary of the Moldavian CP Ivan Bodyul, in addressing the 1971 
Moldavian congress and—less so—the 1976 congress, sharply commented on 
foreign attacks on the national identity of Moldavians, thereby admitting that it was a 
sensitive question there. See Sovetskaya Moldaviya (Kishinév), Feb. 26, 1971, p. 4, 
and Jan. 30, 1976, p. 6. 

14Pravda, Dec. 20, 1980, p. 2. 

"'5For an early positive evaluation see Robert F. Miller, “The Future of the Soviet 
Kolkhoz,"’ Problems of Communism, March-April 1976, pp. 34-50, esp. pp. 40 ff.; 
for a later critical view see Andreas Tenson, ‘‘How Successful Has the Moldavian 
Experiment Been?” Radio Liberty Research, RL 104/81, Mar. 6, 1981. 
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tural specialist.''® 

lt seems fairly obvious that the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist party leadership under Shcherbytskyi—not to 
speak of the Byelorussian and Moldavian leader- 
ships—had a minimal role in Andropov’s accession to 
the CPSU general secretaryship. However, given the 
age and health of Andropov, his tenure is not likely to 
prove of long duration. Within five to ten years, a new 
general secretary will have to be found, and the drama 
of the struggle for succession will be played anew. 
Fluidity in leadership in the CP of Byelorussia and the 
small size of the CP of Moldavia, coupled with 
Chernenko’s defeat, precluded both republics from a 
meaningful participation in the struggle for succession 
in 1982 and are likely to rule out a significant role for 
them in the next round. A development that should be 
watched, however, is the promotion of Aliyev of 
Azerbaydzhan. Will he be successful in his post, and 
will he then open the door for other Soviet Muslims? 
Khrushchev and initially Brezhnev had largely relied 
on the more or less voluntary cooperation of Slavic 
peoples. Will Andropov, by contrast, rely on an alli- 
ance between the numerically declining Russians and 
the rapidly increasing Soviet Muslims? 

The role of the Ukrainian party leadership in the 
next succession is more problematic. Shelest had 
tried to defend what he conceived to be Ukrainian na- 
tional interests—and was brusquely removed from 
power. Shcherbytskyi has been “‘ultraloyal’”’ to Moscow 
for years, and what has this brought him? The humili- 
ation in 1978 of having to share an award ceremony 
with Brezhnev’s personal physician and exclusion 
from a major post in Moscow by both Brezhnev and 
Andropov. Perhaps it is just as well that Shcherbytskyi 
has been mending his relations with the Ukrainian 
cultural intelligentsia since 1979. If he will have to 
Stay in Kiev permanently—now a distinct possibil- 
ity—his remaining years there might at least be more 
pleasant. 

What about the Ukraine as such? For years the de- 
velopment of Ukrainian mining and industry has been 
slowing down: partly as the result of diminishing natu- 
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"*Kraus, “S. K. Grossu Elected Party Chief in Moldavia,” ibid., RL 492/80, 
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ral resources and aging capital equipment, partly in 
consequence of a growing shortage of labor, and 
partly due to Brezhnev’s decision to concentrate re- 
sources on developing Siberia and—to a far lesser 
extent—Central Asia. After decades, even centuries of 
assimilationist pressures, some Ukrainians—probably 
a small minority, but one which is concentrated in the 
cities—have developed a problem of national identity, 
as have some Byelorussians. These processes are be- 
ing further complicated by a decision, apparently 
made after Andropov became secretary of the Central 
Committee in May 1982, to heat up again the concept 
of the ‘‘merger of nations,’’ which had been so 
popular in the last years of Khrushchev but which 
Brezhnev had wisely put on the back burner.''” 

It would seem that to stem the threat of a long-term 
political, economic, and social decline of Ukraine, 
Ukrainian party leaders will have to pool political re- 
sources. The development of the Ukrainian repub- 
lic—as well as the European part of the RSFSR, 
Byelorussia, Moldavia, and the Baltic states—is in- 
creasingly threatened by Moscow’s investment.of re- 
sources in Siberia and Central Asia, and in the mili- 
tary. Thus, it is in the interests of all the republic 
leaderships in the European part of the Soviet Union 
to advocate policies for the central government that 
would ease demands on local resources and, ideally, 
allow for more investment in their republics. In the 
meantime, politicians in the European USSR cannot 
afford to exacerbate their local situations by policies 
such as the “merging of nations,” “‘abolition of repub- 
lic boundaries,” and the like. For all his ambitions of 
going to Moscow, Shcherbytskyi appears to be 
realizing this. 


"'7For documentary sources see: (1) Editorial, ‘‘We—The Soviet People,” 
Kommunist, No. 12, August 1982, pp. 3-12; (2) Konstantin Chernenko, “60 Years of 
the Peoples’ Fraternal Friendship,’ Problemy Mira i Sotsializma (Moscow), 
December 1982, pp. 6-14; (3) Yuriy V. Andropov, “Sixty Years of the USSR,” 
Pravda, Dec. 22, 1982, pp. 1-3. Some analytical sources are: (1) Yaroslav Bilinsky, 
“The Concept of the Soviet People and Its Implications for Soviet Nationality Policy,” 
Annals of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the US, Inc., Vol. IV, 

Nos. 37-38, 1978-80, pp. 87-133; (2) Roman Solchanyk, “ ‘Merging of Nations’ 
Debated,” Soviet Analyst, Nov. 10, 1982, pp. 5-6; (3) Ann Sheehy, ‘““Andropov 
Speaks on Nationalities Policy,’ Radio Liberty Research, RL 510/82, Dec. 21, 1982; 
and (4) idem, ‘‘Andropov and the Merging of Nations,” ibid., RL 516/82, 

Dec. 22, 1982. 
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Polish Echoes 


By V. Stanley Vardys 


in the Baltic 


hat impact did the revolutionary events since 
August 1980 in Poland have on that country’s 
Baltic neighbors in the Soviet Union? Social 
science tools for measuring the flow of influence over 
national borders are imprecise at best, and in the 
present case the task is complicated by difficulties in 
obtaining empirical data. Lacking both survey data 
and “in-depth” reports or analyses, we are left to seek 
answers largely in a Kremlinological reading of Soviet 
sources, supplementing these with reports by Western 
journalists and travelers, samizdat publications of So- 
viet dissidents, and direct telephone communication 
with individuals in the Soviet Union (the last guaran- 
teed by the Helsinki Agreement but practically cut off 
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-by the Soviets in 1982). These limitations regarding 


sources and access Call for caution in arriving at judg- 
ments, and our conclusions must be general and ten- 
tative at best. 

Yet the importance and usefulness of such an in- 
quiry is beyond doubt. If Soviet boundaries—barbed 
wire, mine fields, border zones and all—can be 
pierced not only by Western rock music but also by 
ideas of ongoing social experimentation in Communist 
Eastern Europe, then such ideas might spread to the 
Soviet Union, or more precisely, to diverse Soviet na- 
tional societies and groups, thus triggering or at least 
contributing to a Soviet search for domestic reforms or 
“inner self-renewal.”' If such is not the case, then ex- 
pectations of peaceful domestic Soviet evolution to- 
ward a more humane and politically tolerant society 
must dim, and the intractable nature of the conserva- 
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tive Soviet regime would tend to be reaffirmed. To be 
Sure, in its Current groping for new gimmicks to in- 
crease economic efficiency, the Kremlin has adapted 
to its use certain Eastern European ideas and prac- 
tices.2 However, so far none of these influences has 
altered either the structure or the exercise of power, 
changes without which meaningful domestic social or 
economic reform is not possible. 

In attempting to assess what spillover effect the 
1980-81 Polish reform movement has had in the Bal- 
tic republics of the USSR, this essay will examine 
three broad topics. The first is the availability to the 
Baltic peoples of information concerning events in 
Poland, and Baltic receptivity—or, if one prefers, 
vulnerability—to the ideas and élan of the Polish revo- 
lution. The second is the response of the Baltic socie- 
ties to the upheaval across the border. The third is the 
reactions by Baltic Communist leaders. 


Communication Environment 


Geographically, the three Baltic republics—Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania—are better situated than are 
eastern Byelorussia, eastern Ukraine, or the 
Caucasus republics to receive uncensored information 
from Poland itself and from the West about Polish 
events. Estonians in Tallinn and adjacent coastal 
areas can tune in to Finnish TV (since Finnish and Es- 
tonian are related languages, the Estonians can un- 
derstand Finnish telecasts and radio broadcasts). 
Moreover, in 1980-81, Tallinn had a direct-dial tele- 
phone line to Stockholm, installed for the Olympic 


‘The possibility is discussed in Boris Meissner, “The Baltic Question in World 
Politics,”” in V. Stanley Vardys and Romuald J. Misiunas, Eds., The Baltic States in 
Peace and War, 1917-45, University Park, PA, Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1978, p. 148. 

2See, for example, Roman Szporluk, Ed., The /nfluence of East Europe and the 
Soviet West on the USSR, New York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 1976. 
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games; this was disconnected sometime in November 
1981.% Polish TV signals can be received in at least 
one-third of Lithuania, and hence the Lithuanians, es- 
pecially during the days of virtually uncontrolled com- 
munications in Poland, could view the unfolding Pol- 
ish events, beginning with Pope John Paul Il’s first 
visit and going through the discussions at the 9th Ex- 
traordinary Congress of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party (PZPR) in July 1981. Beyond Lithuania’s sizable 
Polish minority, a good number of ethnic Lithuanians 
also speak or understand Polish. Latvians had some- 
what less access to broadcasts concerning Polish 
events, but like the Lithuanians and Estonians they 
could listen to the Voice of America (although Soviet 
jamming was reintroduced in August 1980*) and to 
Radio Liberty in their native languages, or they could 
turn on the well-liked BBC in Russian. Polish newspa- 
pers and magazines, too, were available, popular, and 
easily understood not only in Vilnius, but also in Riga. 
Finally, the flow of Western tourists of Latvian, Estoni- 
an, or Lithuanian origins to their respective lands of 
ancestry remained largely undisturbed. Even some 
scholarly exchanges continued—providing still an- 
other avenue of communication. 

A society's receptivity to outside events, ideas, sug- 
gestions, or simply political reality is influenced by a 
number of factors. Three seem particularly important 
in the context of the present discussion: (1) economic 
conditions; (2) the degree of political satisfaction or 
disaffection; and (3) traditional historical ties with the 
country which supplies information or where events 
are unfolding. 

Poland’s political crisis caught the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding the Baltic republics, at a moment of economic 
slowdown. Industrial production rates had slowed in 
the Baltic, and in addition, housing construction there 
in 1981 did not reach the level of 1980. Generally, a 
combination of bad harvests and bad management 
had caused a perceptible slump in meat and butter 
production and—somewhat differently in each repub- 
lic—a decline in food processing activity.® In the peri- 
od in question, workers in the Baltic—who have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed some of the highest standards of 
living in the Soviet empire—were experiencing short- 
ages of various goods, including (rather unusually) 
food. Large segments of the working population could 
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*Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm), Apr. 22, 1982, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter 
FBIS-SOV), Apr. 29, 1982, p. R/1. 

“Noted in US Congress, Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Implementation of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe: Findings and Recommendations Seven Years After Helsinski, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, November 1982, p. 14. 

*Liaudies ukis (Vilnius), No. 3, 1982, pp. 26-27. 


empathize with the Poles’ complaints about economic 
mismanagement by the Communists. Food shortages 
increased even more as the Polish crisis progressed: 
for example, there was frequently no butter in stores 
in Vilnius, or meat in Tallinn or Riga. Cynically, the So- 
viet regime attempted to blame local difficulties on the 
necessity of helping the “blasted Poles who do not 
want to work.’’® 

In political terms, Estonia seemed the most trou- 
bled. Estonians perceived their national identity 
threatened with extinction by a relentless Russifica- 
tion, and they were in a mood to resist. The census of 
1979 had revealed that the share of Russians in the 
population of Estonia had increased to 27.9 percent, 
and the share of Estonians had sunk to 64.7 percent. 
Although the danger of inundation by the Russians 
was even greater in Latvia—with 32.8 percent of the 
population Russian and only 56 percent Latvian in 
1979—the mood of uneasiness was less intense.’ At 
least outwardly the political climate was quietest in 
Lithuania, despite the tenacious and deeply en- 
trenched religious, human-rights, and nationalist op- 
position which has over the years produced, accord- 
ing to one observer, ‘the greatest flow of samizdat 
material per head of population” of any republic in the 
Soviet Union.* The Russian minority still constituted 
less than 9 percent of the population (virtually 
unchanged since 1959). An intensive Russification of 
education, which began in 1975 and reached 
Lithuania’s kindergartens in the 1980/81 school 
year—as it did in the other Baltic republics—was uni- 
versally disapproved of, but feelings of helplessness 
(some might say, socialization into the system) 
plus—as in Latvia—the desire not to endanger cur- 
rent status or living standards, left things rather calm. 
This was in contrast to the early 1970’s, when the re- 
public was seething with discontent.° 

Historically, the Baltic nations have an uneven rec- 
ord of political and cultural contact with Poland. In 
past centuries, Latvia and Estonia were dominated by 
the Baltic Germans, who kept close ties to their 
mother country, provided diplomatic, military and 
managerial talent for the Russian tsars, or served ap- 
prenticeships in the Baltic provinces before moving on 
to high positions in the German states. Polish influ- 
ence, by and large, did not penetrate these areas, ex- 


*This Soviet tack is noted in reports from the Baltic region in Ba/tic News (Sandy 
Bay, Tasmania, Australia), December 1981, p. 1. 

"USSR Central Statistical Administration, Naseleniye USSR (The Population of the 
USSR), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1980, pp. 29-30. 

*Soviet Analyst (London), Aug. 16, 1982, p. 5. 

*See V. Stanley Vardys, The Catholic Church, Dissent and Nationality in Soviet 
Lithuania, Boulder, CO, and New York, NY, East European Quarterly and Columbia 
University Press, 1978, pp. 168-81. 
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cept during a short period in the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries when Livonia (on the Gulf of Riga) belonged to the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Polish cultural in- 
fluence from this period has lingered only in a few 
Catholic-dominated areas of Latvia—primarily in 
Latgale (Eastern Latvia) but also in Kurzeme 
(Courland)—which in the 19th and 20th centuries 
were served by many Lithuanian Catholic priests. In 
all, only a little over one-quarter of the ethnic Latvian 
population of the republic is Catholic. 

Estonia did not develop close relations with Poland 
until after World War |, when it had the friendliest ties 
of the three independent Baltic states with independ- 
ent Poland. Symbolically, this was acknowledged by 
the Poles as well when their lone submarine Orzel, 
fleeing the German chasers after the Nazi attack on 
Poland in 1939, sought refuge not in the ports of geo- 
graphically closer Latvia, but in Estonia.'® Generally, 
however, the Poles and Estonians have remained only 
distant friends. 

The Lithuanian case is altogether different. Lithuan- 
ian-Polish ties have been more intense, dating from 
the end of the 14th century, when the Lithuanian 
Grand Prince Jagiello (in Lithuanian, Jogaila) accept- 
ed the Polish crown and Latin Christianity. Like Ger- 
man language, customs, and way of life in Estonia and 
Latvia, Polish language and customs were gradually 
adopted by a Lithuanian nobility concerned with 
maintaining and improving their own status in the 
united kingdom. Polish civilization gradually 
penetrated the towns, the petty nobility, and to some 
degree even the peasantry, especially through Catholi- 
cism, which for years, even in modern times, ‘was 
known in Russia as the “Polish” religion. Lithuanian 
letters were neglected since Polish was the dominant 
medium even in religious affairs. Indeed, it was the 
Lithuanian Protestants who started the cultivation of 
written Lithuanian in the 16th century and gave the 
country its first theological writers and later its first 
poet of international distinction. (Interestingly enough, 
these developments occurred in German-dominated 
East Prussia rather than in Polish-ruled Lithuania). Al- 
ready in the second half of the same 16th century 
Lithuania’s Catholic intellectuals found a critical de- 
cline in the use of Lithuanian by the nobility and the 
educated commoners. By the beginning of the 19th 
century various observers voiced opinions that the 
Lithuanian language would disappear altogether—to 
be replaced by Polish or Russian in the Russian Em- 
pire, or by German in East Prussia."' 
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Lithuania’s annexation by Russia’s Empress 
Catherine Il during the final partition of Poland in 
1795 brought the Russians on the scene as competi- 
tors for the assimilation of Lithuanians—in this case, 
into Orthodoxy and the Russian nation. Twice in the 
19th century (in 1831 and 1863) not only Lithuania’s 
nobility but also its peasantry sided with the Poles in 
bloody and costly insurrections against tsarist rule. 
However, in this competition between the Russians 
and the Poles for Lithuanian allegiance and assimila- 
tion, the movement of Lithuanian national awakening 
helped to restore Lithuanian national consciousness 
and historical identity. This triggered not only a politi- 
cal struggle against the tsars—since the Russians ran 
Lithuania’s political life—but also a competition with 
the Poles over Lithuania’s social and cultural institu- 
tions, which had fallen largely under Polish domina- 
tion. The foremost institution over which this latter 
competition developed was the Catholic Church. 

This acrimonious conflict reached a tragic climax in 
the struggle over the Vilnius territory in the years of 
early modern statehood, 1918-20. Polish seizure and 
annexation of the Lithuanian capital in October 1920 
led to a complete break of relations between the two 
historical partners and to the erection of a “bush cur- 
tain” between Poland and Lithuania. Only birds could 
fly freely over the border, which the Lithuanians in- 
sisted on calling a mere demarcation line. Railroad 
tracks grew grass and moss. In social life, Polish influ- 
ence in Lithuania was suppressed and gradually elimi- 
nated. A semblance of cultural exchange was initiated 
after the establishment of diplomatic relations in 
1938—which Poland forced on Lithuania by an ulti- 
matum—but until that time there existed no cultural 
or other interactions except confrontations in the 
League of Nations. 

The Nazi attack on Poland on September 1, 1939, 
brought a sudden change: officially as well as infor- 
mally, the Lithuanians gave comfortable (for those 
times) refuge to the defeated Polish military forces, 
which were interned in Lithuania but were allowed ei- 
ther to go home, if they were from the Vilnius 
region—a portion of which was allotted to the Lithua- 
nians by the Kremlin—or to go on to Western Europe 
to continue the war against Germany. One who fol- 
lowed the latter course was Poland’s diplomatic repre- 
sentative, Minister Franciszek Charwat, who just a 
year earlier at a private embassy party celebrating 
Poland’s constitution day had expressed his heartfelt 
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"See Pranas Cepenas, Naujyjy /aiky Lietuvos istorija (History of Lithuania in 
Modern Times), Vol. 1, (Resurgence of the Independence Movement), Chicago, 
Griniaus Fondas, 1976, pp. 20-21. 
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wish that Lithuania become a Polish province. '* 

The shared fate of postwar occupation by Soviet 
forces smoothed over many ethnically inspired disa- 
greements among ordinary citizens of Poland and 
Lithuania and sobered politicians and intellectuals on 
both sides as well. The somewhat greater freedom of 
Polish society, albeit under Communist rule, became 
the envy of many a Lithuanian, who specifically 
learned Polish, which his parents had not taught him, 
to be able to read the more open Polish books and pa- 
pers. The Lithuanian Catholic Church aspired to the 
situation enjoyed by the Polish Church. Visits to 
Poland, even for shopping, became a coveted prize in 
the 1960's, and exchanges were welcome. In short or- 
der, Poland became again—as in the Middle Ages—a 
transmitter of current West European culture to 
Lithuania. Events in Poland became again of consid- 
erable interest and seemed to affect everyday 
existence. 

Lithuanian receptivity to ideas from Poland is affect- 
ed by several other factors. First, there are lingering 
misgivings about the Polish national character and as- 
pirations. Second, a sizable Polish minority inhabits 
regions close to Lithuania’s capital city of Vilnius. 
Finally, there is a small Lithuanian minority in Poland. 
Let us examine each of these briefly. 

While Lithuanian attitudes toward the Polish people 
and their aspirations for a better and freer life are re- 
ported to be generally very positive, anxieties still exist 
regarding Polish acceptance of Lithuania’s control of 
the Vilnius territory. This ambivalence shows through 
in Lithuanian dissident literature.'? There is the sug- 
gestion that the Poles seek friendship with Lithuani- 
ans in the face of the common threat of Moscow but 
that if Moscow were out of the picture, Poland might 
seek to recover the previously disputed lands. (In a 
way, these fears are comparable to Polish fears that 
German acceptance of the loss of Pomerania and 
other territories is only feigned or temporary.) Lithua- 
nians note that neither the Vatican nor the Polish 
Catholic Church has even formally recognized the cur- 
rent boundaries of Vilnius archdiocese in Lithuania 
and, moreover, that the Polish Church still maintains 
contacts in some territories of the archdiocese which 
the postwar boundaries left on the Soviet Lithuanian 
or Byelorussian side. There is also a distrust of the 
perceived Polish impetuousness, which might cause 
the Poles to create great political troubles for them- 
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London, Veritas, n.d., p. 60. 
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selves that might suck in Lithuanians, provoking 
Moscow's revenge. 

Lithuania’s Polish minority, though shrinking, con- 
stitutes the second largest ethnic minority after the 
Russians in the republic—247,000, or 7.3 percent of 
the total population in 1979.'* The republic govern- 
ment maintains an extensive network of Polish 
schools which are mostly very small and uneconom- 
ical to operate but which enable most Polish children 
who seek to do so to acquire a secondary education in 
their native language. The government also provides 
for the training of teachers for these schools and pub- 
lishes books and periodicals in Polish. This 
policy—which contrasts with assimilationist policies 
toward Polish, Hungarian, or German minorities in 
other Soviet republics—has allowed the Poles in 
Lithuania to retain their national identity, or at least 
has slowed down assimilation. (On the other hand, 
these Poles do not possess influence commensurate 
with their numbers— their percentage representation 
in the local Communist party or in the government is 
considerably smaller than their share of the 
population. >) 

In our context, it is important to note that many of 
Lithuania’s Poles have family ties in Poland, and have 
always maintained a very keen interest in Polish af- 
fairs. This qualifies them for a role in two-way, Cross- 
cultural communication. If an opinion poll were con- 
ducted, it most likely would indicate a great sympathy 
in this minority for Poland’s Solidarity. The Kremlin 
has been sensitive to such proclivities and since Au- 
gust 1980 has tried to court the favor of Lithuania’s 
Poles by awards, recognition, and reminders of Soviet 
contributions to the minority’s survival in Lithuania. 

The Lithuanian minority in Poland is considerably 
smaller, estimated to be only some 10—30,000 
strong.'® Its bulk lives rather compactly in the Punsk- 
Sejny (Punskas-Seinal) area, near the Lithuanian bor- 


'*Recent Soviet censuses show the following trend in the Polish population of 
Lithuania: 


1959 1970 1979 
Polish population 230,107 240,203 247,022 
Share of total, in percent 8.5 Val 13 


SOURCES: USSR Central Statistical Administration, /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi 
naseleniya 1970 goda (Results of the 1970 All-Union Census), Moscow, Statistika, 
1973, p. 14; idem, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR 1922-1982 (The USSR National 
Economy, 1922-1982), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1982, p. 36. 

'SFor example, in 1980 only 4.17 percent of Lithuanian Communist Party members 
were Polish, while the percentage of this ethnic group in the total population of the 
republic was 7.3 percent. See Lietuviskoji tarybine enciklopedija (Soviet Lithuanian 
Encyclopedia), Vol. 6, Vilnius, Mokslas, 1980, p. 545. 

‘*The estimates refer to the indigenous Lithuanian population. Since the Polish 
government does not keep statistics on national minorities, the exact number of 
Lithuanians there cannot be arrived at. Ausra (Sejny-Bialystok), No. 1, 1982, p. 8. 
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der, which is rich in yet unexploited natural resources. 
It, too, has either Lithuanian schools (including a sec- 
ondary school) or Lithuanian-language instruction in 
the primary-school curriculum. A society for the fur- 
therance of Lithuanian culture has been allowed to 
operate by Warsaw, with branches not only in the 
Punsk area but also in other areas where small 
pockets of Lithuanians live. Some cultural exchanges 
with Lithuania have been permitted, and Lithuanians 
from Poland have been able to pursue Studies in 
Lithuania's institutions of higher education. 

However, the Lithuanians in Poland are not likely to 
have helped transmit the Polish contagion across the 
border into Lithuania. For one thing, their contacts 
with Lithuania remained rather narrow and limited. 
Moreover, no Lithuanians are known to have been 
drawn into the whirl of Solidarity activity; on the con- 
trary, some organized Lithuanian groups perceived 
themselves as experiencing unexpected difficulties. It 
is true that Solidarity’s bulletins occasionally men- 
tioned the fate of Lithuania and the other Baltic states, 
that an English-language pamphlet on Lithuania with 
a reprinted article by Czeslaw Milosz came out of al- 
leged Solidarity sources, and that the second Polish 
TV channel on November 22, 1981, ran a frank and 
critical discussion of the minority question in Poland. 
In 1981, in addition, Lithuanian cultural activities in 
Poland increased in scope. Yet the Solidarity move- 
ment remained deeply ethnically Polish in orientation. 
The editors of the Lithuanian-language journal in 
Poland (Ausra) even claimed that Poland’s Lithuani- 
ans stayed on the sidelines of the Polish revolution be- 
cause of a conspicuous tendency of “some people” 
after August 1980 ‘‘to glorify Jozef Pilsudski and his 
ideas.” The journal stated that Poland’s Lithuanians 
could not support a movement that raised “‘the flag of 
Polish nationalism and even chauvinism.”'’ These ex- 
planations, however, need to be taken with a grain of 
salt because they were published in May of 1982, 
thus leaving it unclear how much the need to please 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski’s censors had to do with 
their publication. It appears, however, that after Au- 
gust 1980, local branches of the Lithuanian cultural 
society experienced difficulties with the Warsaw gov- 
ernment. Lithuanians, furthermore, continued to have 
problems with Catholic Church authorities in Sejny 
over their decades-old request for permission to hold 
a Lithuanian Sunday mass service in the city’s cathe- 
dral. The cathedral and the adjacent theological semi- 
nary had an important historical significance in 
Lithuania’s cultural and political life during the period 
8 a ee eee ee 
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of national awakening at the end of the 19th century. 
All of this, especially the sharpening conflict with the 
local church hierarchy which was identified with Soli- 
darity, may have clouded the otherwise positive reac- 
tion to Polish events that Poland’s Lithuanians might 
have transmitted to Lithuanians in the USSR.'® 


The Impact of Polish Events 


Despite these qualifications, it can be stated that 
the Polish drama of 1980 attracted eager attention in 
all three Baltic republics. In Riga, Polish newspapers 
sold out instantly. In September 1980 a group of 20 
dissidents representing all three Baltic national groups 
sent a greeting to Solidarity leader Lech Walesa.'® In 
Lithuania and Estonia, dissident publications carried 
unadulterated, matter-of-fact news about the Polish 
workers’ revolution. A new underground publication in 
Lithuania commented that ‘‘the right won by the Poles 
to maintain free labor unions” had breached the sys- 
tem of totalitarian dictatorship and might have ‘‘seri- 
ous consequences not only for Poland, but also for the 
other socialist countries.”2° A year later, 36 human- 
rights activists (35 Lithuanian and 1 Latvian) sent 
Walesa another greeting on Solidarity’s first anniver- 
sary, declaring that ‘‘this historical movement of 
Poland’s working people ... is significant for the Baltic 
nations as well.”2' While visiting Lithuania in the sum- 
mer of 1981, S. Zawodzinski, First Secretary of the 
PZPR’s provincial committee in Bialystok, was plied 
with questions about the Polish situation, and a 
Western correspondent confirmed the impression that 
the Lithuanians were “fascinated by Poland’s heretical 
path.”2? In 1981 the Estonian dissident periodical 
Lisandusi métete ja uudiste vabale levikule Eestis 
(Some Additions to the Free Flow of Ideas and News 
in Estonia) published the full text of the Gdansk agree- 
ment concluded between the Polish authorities and 
the Interfactory Strike Committee on August 31, 
1980.24 (There are no known Lithuanian or Latvian 
translations of this document.) 

It was indeed in Estonia—the Baltic republic most 
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'*From private communications to the author. 

'®The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Sept. 22, 1980. 

20Tautos kelias (Lithuania, samizdat), No. 2, November 1980, pp. 55-56. 

21 Augra (Lithuania, samizdat), No. 29 (69), p. 3. 

22See his interview in Tiesa (Vilnius), Sept. 17, 1981, p. 3. Zawodzinski stressed 
shortages of food and industrial goods and charged that “extremist elements of 
Solidarity” were ‘further sharpening the political situation.” As noted above, this line 
served Soviet purposes by providing a convenient scapegoat for growing food 
shortages in Lithuania. 

23Newsweek (New York, NY), Aug. 3, 1981, p. 48. 

24 Jaan Pennar, “Tenth and Eleventh Issues of Estonian Samizdat Periodical,” 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 74/82, Feb. 16, 1982, p. 4. 
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distant from Poland—that the Polish drama seems to 
have left the deepest imprint. This impact can be seen 
in work stoppages, a youth rebellion, and a particular- 
ly bold assertion by Estonian intellectuals of Estonian 
national identity in the face of Russian encroachment. 

In October 1980—less than two months after the 
Gdansk strikes—1,000 workers at a machine tractor 
factory in Tartu went on strike.?° Tartu is also a univer- 
sity town, and youth rebellions there have been regis- 
tered in the past, especially since the rebirth of the 
Estonian opposition movement in the late 1970's. But 
now youth seemed to be on the offensive elsewhere in 
Estonia. Already on September 22, the police of the 
capital city of Tallinn had incurred the wrath of young 
Estonians by obstructing the concert of a popular mu- 
sic group, ‘The Propeller.” This anger exploded in 
massive demonstrations that began on October 1 and 
continued through October 8. From the capital city, 
the upheaval spread to the port city of Parnu and 
other towns. In Tallinn alone, more than 2,000 (some 
say 5,000) high school-age youth marched, com- 
plaining about poor meals, blighted facilities, and lack 
of heating at their schools. Unlike the striking workers 
of Tartu, however, they also carried old Estonian flags, 
demanded “freedom for Estonia,” and exhorted the 
Russians to “go home.” On October 11 the republic’s 
minister of internal affairs went on TV to warn against 
further disturbances. Parent meetings were called at 
schools to demand that parents discipline their chil- 
dren.2© On October 14, the Russian-language 
Sovetskaya Estoniya (published in Tallinn) informed 
its readers that the republic procurator’s office had 
initiated criminal proceedings ‘‘against the firebrands 
and instigators who had caused these disturbances, 
and against malicious hooligans.” Hundreds were 
reportedly arrested, although only the leaders were 
kept for trial. Others were punished by suspension 
from school or by other disciplinary measures, as 
had been the case with the Lithuanian youths 
demonstrating during the mini-rebellion in Kaunas in 
May of 1972.” The Estonian youth rebellion was ap- 
parently considered serious enough for KGB chief 
Yuriy Andropov to pay an immediate, if quiet, visit to 
Tallinn.?8 


ee 

**Le Monde (Paris), Oct. 25, 1980. 

°See The Economist (London), Oct. 11, 1981, p. 51; and Radio Liberty Research, 
RL 384/80, Oct. 17, 1980. 

*7See Vardys, op. cit., pp. 173-81. 

**Andropov's visit was reported by Peter Reddaway in “Recent Ferment in 
Estonia,” in A Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR (New York, NY), 
October-December 1980, pp. 35-42. Reddaway states that Andropov fired the chief 
of Estonia's KGB on the spot. However, it appears that Major General August Porte, 
chairman of the Estonian State Security Committee since 1961, was pensioned off 
with honors on June 15, 1982, at the age of 65. See FB/S-SOV, July 22, 1982, 

p. R/3. 


However, the Estonian story did not end there. In an 
unprecedented action, some 40 Estonian writers, art- 
ists, and actors—many of them members of the artis- 
tic or scholarly establishment—submitted to the prin- 
cipal Communist dailies in Tallinn and Moscow “An 
Open Letter from the Estonian SSR,” in which they 
tactfully but directly suggested that youth revolutions 
would continue until the Estonian nation, language, 
and culture were assured a future. They indicted Sovi- 
et nationality policy for the troubles, warning that un- 
less the situation were corrected, relations between 
Russian and Estonian communities would worsen, 
with possible “dire consequences to Estonia and to all 
who live here.” The list of sore points included the 
rapid decline in the percentage of Estonians in the 
population, severe limitations on the use of the Estoni- 
an language, an “immoderate” development of indus- 
try, an inordinate pushing of use of the Russian lan- 
guage, and refusal to promote bilingualism among the 
Russians while forcing it on Estonians. Although the 
letter was, of course, never published by either 
Pravda in Moscow or Rahva Hdal in Estonia, it be- 
came widely known in educated circles. Some of the 
signers were questioned by the authorities, but no ar- 
rests followed. This was as unusual as the remarkable 
document itself.?9 

Estonian activism, however, did not end with the 
appearance of the letter of the artists and intellectu- 
als. At the end of 1981, just before the imposition of 
martial law in Poland, a group calling itself the Demo- 
cratic Front of the Soviet Union reportedly distributed 
leaflets in Estonia and the other Baltic republics call- 
ing for workers’ strikes to demand a change in a num- 
ber of Soviet policies.*° According to a subsequent ac- 
count by Karl Vaino, First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Estonia, letters circulated in Tallinn stated: 


If you are for justice and democracy, participate in a 
“quiet half hour” strike, starting on December 1. And 
do the same on the first day of each subsequent 
month.*' 


The demands were both political and economic: the 
recall of Soviet armies from Afghanistan, an end to in- 
terference in Poland’s internal affairs, stoppage of ex- 
ports of food from the Baltic republics at a time of 
shortages there, an end to “discriminatory forms of 
RUNNOR RE AN 

*°For text and comment see V. Stanley Vardys, ‘“‘Human Rights Issues in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania," Journal of Baltic Studies (Mahwah, NJ), Fall 1981, 
pp. 283-84, 292-96. 

*°On this episode, see The Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 28, 1982; and Le 
Figaro (Paris), Dec. 2, 1981. 

*"K. Vaino, “With an Accurate Understanding of the Situation,” Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 4, March 1983, p. 52. 
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Secretary of the Lithuanian CP. 


trade,” release of political prisoners, and abolition of 
punishment by exile. In Estonia, this appeal led to 
scattered partial strikes on December 1, 1981, and 
January 4, 1982. In Tallinn alone, these strikes were 
said to have resulted in the detention of at least 150 
people. 

However, workers and youth in both Lithuania and 
Latvia failed to join the Estonians in the events of Oc- 
tober 1980 and December 1981. The voluminous and 
usually well-informed Lithuanian dissident press, it 
must be said, has so far mentioned neither the alleg- 
edly distributed leaflets nor any strikes on Lithuanian 
territory. Why so little activity? Perhaps it is because 
the Lithuanians had already made a major attempt to 
assert their rights in 1972, and because—after the 
purge of Latvian national Communists in the late 
1950’s—Latvian opposition had only begun to surface 
in the mid-1970’s and was not yet ready to go to the 
barricades. 


Party Leaderships on the Defensive 


Nevertheless, the official Soviet press made it very 
clear that in all three Baltic republics Communist au- 
thorities were very much concerned with the effect 
that the Polish crisis might have on local populations 
and with the pressures it could generate on them to 
resolve various local economic and social problems. 
Concern seemed greatest in Lithuania; indeed, Lithua- 
nian party First Secretary Petras Gri$kevicius openly 
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epublics in the Soviet Union: from left to right, Karl Vaino, 
: First Secretary of the Estonian CP; August Voss, First Secretary of the Latvian CP; and Petras Grigkevicius, First 
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—TASS from Sovfote. 


mentioned the Polish developments in his speech to 
the 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Sovi- 
et Union (CPSU) in early 1981.%? As the Soviets saw 
things, the Polish turmoil was inspired and sustained 
by “that nefarious Polish Pope,’%* i.e., John Paul Il, 
and by the Catholic Church that he leads. The conver- 
gence of nationalism and religion that threatened to 
overthrow Poland’s socialist system seemed most like- 
ly to be replicated in Lithuania, where a widespread 
and strong movement sought such rights as recogni- 
tion of the Catholic Church (and other denominations) 
as legal entities, church access to the communica- 
tions media, and an easing of antireligious legislation. 
In all three republics, party and security officials 
claimed to perceive an additional threat from Baltic 
émigrés in the West and from Western intelligence 
services.** 

The response of Communist authorities took a vari- 
ety of shapes: They (1) attempted to insulate people in 
the Baltic republics from the Polish contagion; (2) at- 
tacked dissident groups and their alleged Western 
supporters; and (3) tried to redress at least some of 
the grievances fueling dissident activity. By and large 
the emphasis has been on ‘“‘prevention’’—an ap- 


*2See GriSkevicius’s Feb. 24 address, reported in Pravda, Feb. 26, 1981, and 
trans. in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 4, 1981, Supplement, “Proceedings of the 26th CPSU 
Congress: Volume VII,’’ p. 34. He was the only republic party chief to mention Poland 
at this gathering. 

*2Quote from an official speech, reported by the Chronicle of the Catholic Church 
of Lithuania (Lithuania, samizdat), No. 52, 1982, p. 25. 

*4See e.g., Vaino, loc. cit. 
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Leading Lithuanian dissidents arrested during 1980-81: from left to right, Vytautas Skuodis-Scott, a protessor 
at Vilnius University involved in publishing Perspektyvos and Alma mater, and three members of the Lithuani- 
an Helsinki Monitor Group, Vytautas Vaicidnas, Mecislovas Jurevicius, and Rev. Bronius Laurinavicius. 


proach that has characterized Soviet internal security 
policy at least since Andropov became chief of the 
KGB in 1967—although repression and punishment 
have also been used where deemed necessary. 


Insulating the populace. The first Soviet step was to 
restrict the flow of information from the West and from 
Poland. Already in August 1980, as noted above, the 
Kremlin resumed jamming of the Voice of America. By 
October, only party-line news publications from 
Poland could be found at Soviet newsstands. Travel to 
Poland was severely restricted, Causing much unhap- 
piness among intellectuals and artists, especially Lith- 
uanian Poles with family ties in Poland. In addition, 
the Baltic peoples were warned very loudly to beware 
of contacts with émigrés. Although tourism was not 
curtailed, and Balts continued to be allowed to visit 
relatives in the West, discussions of current affairs be- 
came much more inhibited, both in the West and in 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and_ tourists began 
experiencing more difficulties on their visits. (Scientif- 
ic exchanges, it might be noted, were not affected.) 


Attacks on the dissident groups and their support- 
ers. After thus circumscribing communications, the 
authorities sought to contain the activities of various 
groups in the Baltic republics considered Capable of 
instigating difficulties of the nature experienced by the 
Polish government. The KGB intensified supervision 
and quickened the pace of arrests.35 In September 
1980, two Lithuanian Sponsors of the ‘Baltic Charter,” 

**For information on arrests of Baltic dissidents, see reports in The Christian 


Science Monitor, The Economist, Soviet Analyst, Khronika tekushchikh sobytii 
(Moscow), and the Estonian and Lithuanian samizdat press. 


—Lithuanian Information Center. 


signed in 1979, were sentenced by a court in Vilnius, 
and three collaborators on the Chronicle of the Catho- 
lic Church of Lithuania were arrested.** In December, 
Professor Vytautas Skuodis-Scott of the University of 
Vilnius and two other intellectuals were sentenced for 
publishing two dissident journals, Perspektyvos and 
Alma mater. Further sentences were meted out to two 
supporters of the Catholic Chronicle. Arrests contin- 
ued in 1981, the victims now not only supporters of 
the Chronicle but also the remaining members of the 
Lithuanian Group for Monitoring Compliance with the 
Helsinki Agreement: Vytautas VaiciGnas, Meéislovas 
Jurevicius, and Father Bronius Laurinaviéius, a Catho- 
lic priest. This priest perished in November 1981 in a 
truck accident, which dissidents were convinced had 
been arranged by the KGB.°” For all practical pur- 
poses, the Lithuanian Helsinki group was destroyed. 
The only other publicly identified and still func- 
tioning civil rights group in Lithuania remained the 
Catholic Committee for the Defense of the Rights of 
Believers. During the period of the Polish crisis some 
of its members were warned by the procurator’s office 
and denounced in the press, but otherwise left free. 
However, with Andropov’s ascent to power in Novem- 
ber 1982, the situation grew worse. In January 1983 
the Soviet news agency TASS announced initiation of 
“criminal proceedings” against the Committee’s lead- 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 


**The “Baltic Charter,” signed by 37 Lithuanians, 4 Estonians, and 4 Latvians, 
demanded the reversal of the consequences of the Hitler-Stalin nonaggression pact 
of 1939, which created conditions for the occupation of the Baltic states by the 
Soviet Union. For a text, see Congressional Record (Washington, DC), 

Sept. 28, 1979, pp. $13722-23: also in Vardys, “Human Rights Issues in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania.” 
*’Chronicle of the Catholic Church in Lithuania, No. 50, 1981, p. 5. 
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ing member, the Rev. Alfonsas Svarinskas, for alleg- 
edly using his sermons to “systematically” instigate 
his listeners to wage ‘‘an open struggle against Soviet 
power.’’?° 

During the period of Solidarity’s ascendancy in 
Poland, Soviet security forces were active in Estonia 
and Latvia as well. On September 20, 1980, in Parnu 
the KGB arrested a leading Estonian dissident, Veljo 
Kalep, charging him with various crimes of thought, 
including an attempt to set up a Social Democratic 
party in the underground. He was sentenced to four 
years in prison on March 18, 1981.%° In January 1981 
a Tallinn court sentenced to a 15-year term ornitholo- 
gist and translator Mart Niklus, who for years had 
maintained close relations with Lithuanian dissidents 
and who probably had been one of the main sponsors 
of the Baltic Charter.*° At the same time, authorities 
imprisoned the already-dismissed professor of Tartu 
University JUri Kukk, a former Communist who had re- 
volted against the establishment. Kukk did not survive 
two months of his two-year sentence at a Vologda la- 
bor camp.*' Estonian authorities also moved swiftly to 
deal with the organizers of the December 1, 1981, 
strike; in April 1982 a Tallinn court sentenced Dr. 
Endel Rose to a year in a labor camp for having dis- 
tributed leaflets promoting the stoppage. ** 

Perhaps the highest pitch of public hysteria was 
reached in Latvia, where in a court trial lasting from 
May 25 to June 5, 1981, two Latvians, Juris 
Bumeisters and Dainis Lismanis, received severe sen- 
tences (15 and 10 years) as “traitors to the home- 
land.” Although charged with espionage for foreign 
powers, their main crime appears to have been com- 
munication with Bruno Kalnins’s Latvian Social Demo- 
cratic group in Sweden (the Foreign Committee of the 
Latvian Social Democratic Workers’ Party). Soviet Lat- 
vian media referred to Sweden as a major internation- 
al espionage center, and authorities alleged that a US 
Central Intelligence Agency agent of Latvian nationali- 
ty in Sweden was involved in the affair.*° This was not 
the first time that Latvian sympathizers of expatriate 
Social Democratic groups had been sentenced, but 
the Bumeisters-Lismanis case was given unusually 
wide publicity. 
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2*The Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1983. According to this account, TASS had 
claimed that Svarinskas had been officially warned by the republic's general 
procurator but had “continued fomenting animosity and strife among believers, 
issuing and spreading slanderous, illegal anti-state publications, in pursuing the aim 
of changing the established state and social system.” 

9°FB/S-SOV, Mar. 19, 1981, p. R/9. 

“© The Economist, Feb. 21, 1981, p. 41. 

“'The New York Times, Mar. 29, 1981, p. 5. 

“2 Dagens Nyheter, Apr. 22, 1982, trans. in FB/S—SOV, Apr. 29, 1982, p. R/1. 

“3See, e.g., Radio Riga, June 14, 1981, trans. in FB/S-SOV, June 17, 1981, 
pp. R/2-3. 
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Two leading Estonian dissidents: at left, Veljo Kalep, 
arrested in September 1980 and sentenced in March 
1981 to four years in prison for allegedly trying to set 
up an underground Social Democratic party in 
Estonia; at right, Mart Niklus, reputedly one of the 
principal sponsors of the Baltic Charter of 1979, who 
was sentenced to 15 years in January 1981. 


—Estonian American National Council. 


Indeed, after August 1980 there appeared to be an 
open hunting season in all three Baltic republics 
aimed at exposing “ideological subversion” by emi- 
grants. This went so far that Kodumaa, an Estonian 
publication aimed mainly at the Estonians in the West, 
accused Ants Kippar and Alex Milits, Estonian journal- 
ists in Sweden, of having been the real criminals re- 
sponsible for the death of Juri Kukk. Kippar allegedly 
had been conveying news from Estonia to Western 
journalists. Kodumaa claimed that other arrested or 
sentenced Estonian dissidents—Mart Niklus, Veljo 
Kalep, Viktor Niitsoo, Tiit Madisson—had been 
“duped” by their two compatriots in Sweden.** At the 
26th CPSU Congress in early 1981, Estonian party 
chief Karl Vaino made an unusual attack on various 
foreign centers of alleged anti-Soviet propaganda, in- 
cluding “the émigré rabble.” (Estonian Communist 
leaders have generally refrained from criticizing the 
émigré community from such forums.) Vaino assured 
the Congress, moreover, that Estonia had imple- 
mented ‘‘a whole range of measures to impart greater 
militancy and combativeness to our propaganda and 
mass agitation work... .’’*° 

The Lithuanian Communist Party at its 8th Confer- 
ence (held on January 29-30, 1981) adopted a reso- 
lution demanding suppression of ‘‘any expressions of 
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“4Dagens Nyheter, June 8, 1981, trans in FB/S-SOV, June 8, 1981, p. R/15. 
“SFBIS—SOV, Mar. 2, 1981, Supplement, ‘Proceedings of the 26th CPSU 
Congress, Vol. V,"’ p. 57. 
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Juris Bumeisters, a Latvian dissident sentenced by a 
Riga court to 15 years in prison in 1981 for alleged es- 
pionage. Press accounts suggest his “crime” was to 
maintain contacts with Latvian Social Democratic 
groups in Sweden. 

—Briviba (Stockholm, Ne. 5, May 1981. 


nationalism, chauvinism, and zionism.” The resolution 
continued: 


it is important that through educational work it would 
be learned that national consciousness and pride 
must organically harmonize with the all-national Soviet 
pride and that socialist internationalism must harmo- 
nize with Soviet patriotism.*® 


The resolution further looked to atheist education to 
help in the struggle against “religious extremism.” 
This preoccupation has persisted. A year later, at the 
Sth plenum of the Lithuanian party’s Central Commit- 
tee, First Secretary GriSkevicius insisted that “reli- 
gious extremists” be isolated from ordinary Catholics 
and that greater efforts be undertaken “‘to show how 
disgusting and hopeless are the attacks by those ex- 
tremist clerics who attempt to use religion for reac- 
tionary political purposes, namely, to undercut the 
friendship of Soviet nations and to revive bourgeois 
and nationalist sentiments.”47 And Lithuania’s chief 
“scholar of atheism,” Jonas Aniéas, formerly a divi- 
re ee he Se 


“*Tiesa, Feb. 11, 1981, p. 3. 
“"Ibid., Apr. 18, 1982, p. 2. 


sion chief in the Lithuanian party Central Committee 
Secretariat and now president of the Pedagogical In- 
stitute in Vilnius, has mobilized the republic’s philo- 
sophical establishment to denounce the idea that 
there is a historically grounded symbiotic relationship 
between Lithuanian nationality and the Catholic 
faith.*® At the 23rd Conference of the Latvian Commu- 
nist Party in early 1981, First Secretary August Voss 
presented Latvia’s problem in a somewhat similar 
way. He called on the party both to “reject firmly any 
attempt by bourgeois nationalism to penetrate socie- 
ty” and to intensify atheist education.*? This indicated 
a concern with growing religiosity and its political po- 
tential in Latvia, where the larger denomination is the 
Lutheran Church and where the much smaller Catho- 
lic Church has so far been rather quiet and docile. 


Redressing grievances. To paint a more complete 
picture, it must be added that Soviet authorities also 
have attempted to deal with some of the grievances 
raised publicly by religious and nationalist dissidents. 
Thus, in Estonia, the official reaction to youth disturb- 
ances and to the intellectuals’ list of complaints not 
only was relatively mild but also included new policies 
designed to deal with at least one articulated com- 
plaint, namely, the disregard for the Estonian lan- 
guage by Russian immigrants. Molodézh Estonii, ap- 
parently with Moscow’s approval, openly called for 
more instruction in Estonian at Russian-language 
schools.°® More than a year later, after martial law had 
been imposed in Poland, Latvian CP First Secretary 
Voss picked up the issue in Riga, at an all-Union con- 
ference on issues of patriotic and international educa- 
tion. He called for equality and “greater considera- 
tion” for the languages of various nations in Latvia.®" It 
is important, he said, for Russians and other non- 
Latvian nationalities to learn the language of the re- 
public of their residence in its schools. (The issue of 
language equality has been particularly acute for more 
than two decades in Latvia, where it has been the 
practice to have Russian and Latvian schools under 
the same roof.) Echoes of this discussion have also re- 
verberated in Lithuania. For example, it was brought 
up in September 1982 by republic party Second Sec- 
retary Lionginas Sepetys, who reported on the Riga 


**Svyturys (Vilnius), No. 11, June 1982, pp. 14-15. 

“*Sovetskaya Latviya (Riga), Jan. 30, 1981, pp. 2-3. 

*°See ‘Why Shouldn't Russians Learn the Vernacular?” Radio Liberty Research, 
RL 18/82, Jan. 14, 1982; “Estonian-Language Olympiad Instituted for Pupils of 
Russian Schools in Estonia,” ibid., RL 66/82, Feb. 10, 1982; and ‘Problems of 
Teaching Estonian in Tallinn’s Russian-Language Schools,” ibid, RL 135/82, 

Mar. 23, 1982. 

*'Sovetskaya Latviya, June 29, 1982, reported in “Latvian Party Leader Discusses 

Language Policy," Radio Liberty Research, RL 297/82, July 23, 1982. 
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conference to a meeting of propaganda activists. He 
stressed the need for Russians and others to learn the 
republic’s language especially if they are still at- 
tending school.®* It does not seem, however, that this 
wish for a new, more evenhanded policy will be sus- 
tained under Andropov. 

In religious matters, too, the authorities have used 
the carrot as well as the stick. After a long and vigor- 
ous lobbying by Soviet Lithuanian and Latvian clerics, 
in the summer of 1982 Pope John Paul |! finally ap- 
pointed two new Lithuanian bishops, Vincentas 
Sladkevicius and Antanas Vaicius, and one new Latvi- 
an bishop, Jdlijdns Zondaks.°* What was important 
here, however, was not so much the fact of the ap- 
pointments per se as Soviet acquiesence in the Papal 
rejection of two Lithuanian prelates who were re- 
garded as ‘‘Soviet candidates” and hence were vigor- 
ously opposed by the clergy and their organ, the un- 
derground Chronicle of the Catholic Church of 
Lithuania.®* The Vatican apparently agreed with the 


dissident priests, and the Soviets conceded, without 
eee 
®2Tjesa, Sept. 23, 1982, p. 2. 
63/'Osservatore Romano (The Vatican), July 16, 1982. 
**Chronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithuania, No. 52, 1982, pp. 1-3. 
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Lithuanian bishops (from left to right) Antanas Vaicius, Liudas Povilonis, Vincentas Sladkevicius, and Julijonas 
Steponavicius in Kaisiadorys Cathedral on August 8, 1982, several weeks after Sladkevicius’s reinstatement as 
apostolic administrator of the diocese of Kaisiadorys, from which the Soviets had banished him a quarter of a 
century earlier. 


—Lithuanian Infermation Center. 


obstructing the appointment of the two other prelates. 
lt was also remarkable that one of those appointed, 
Bishop Sladkevicius, had been banished from his dio- 
cese for a quarter of a century, but now was allowed 
to return officially to his administrative duties. 

Half a year later the Soviets accepted still another 
unusual Papal appointment, namely the elevation of 
Riga’s Bishop Julijans Vaivods to cardinal, thus giving 
Latvia and the Soviet Union their first cardinal in histo- 
ry.°> However, Vaivods’s investiture in the College of 
Cardinals on February 3, 1983, brought extreme dis- 
appointment to Lithuania’s Catholic dissidents. The 
Chronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithuania pro- 
nounced the appointment “shocking” since it was in- 
terpreted as Papal acceptance of the Latvian church's 
passive and accommodating policies and thus rejec- 
tion of the principled and persistent Lithuanian mili- 
tancy for religious rights, which had required many 
sacrifices.°° Furthermore, the Lithuanians became 
newly concerned with the fate of the internally exiled 
Bishop Julijonas Steponavicius, whom the Soviets had 
Pe eee 

s*Cardinal Jolijans Vaivods and the Catholic Church in Latvia,” Radio Liberty 


Research, RL 72/83, Feb. 8, 1983. 
8*Chronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithuania, No. 56, Feb. 14, 1983, pp. 1-3. 
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removed from office in 1961. Since 1978, 
Steponavicius has been prominently mentioned as 
cardinal in pectore, that is, a secret cardinal known 
only to Pope John Paul, who was alleged to have ap- 
pointed him.°®” In view of Bishop Vaivods’s elevation, 
new doubts arose whether Steponavicius was ever 
chosen by the Pope. These doubts dealt another blow 
to Lithuania’s Catholic protest movement. 

In regulating Lithuanian church affairs thus, the 
Pope found himself dealing not only with the Kremlin 
but also with the Lithuanian church undergound. The 
Lithuanians felt hurt by the overall moves of Papal pol- 
icy toward Soviet Catholics. They were nevertheless 
placated by the Vatican’s removal of Bishop 
Romualdas KrikSciGnas of Panevezys diocese, who 
was accused of too close a collaboration with Soviet 
authorities, including the KGB.°® 

The Soviets did not visibly object to Krik&<iGinas’s 
dismissal, which occurred in April 1983 during an un- 
precedented ad /imina visit to Rome by Lithuania’s 
bishops (except for Bishop Steponaviéius). This was 
the first such visit since World War || and was viewed 
in Rome as signifying “‘a notable advance in the rela- 
tionship between the Vatican and Moscow.’’S? 
Occurring just two months before the Pope’s planned 
second visit to Poland, it most likely was related to the 
Pope’s Ostpolitik. Indeed, Bishop Liudas Povilonis of 
Kaunas, speaking for the Lithuanian delegation, in- 
vited the Pope to visit Lithuania.®° After the Pope’s re- 
turn from Poland at the end of June, the Western 
press reported that ‘well-placed Roman Catholic 
Church sources in Poland” confirmed the Vatican's 
“preliminary” contacts with the Kremlin on the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s journey to Lithuania next year to cel- 
ebrate the 500th anniversary of the death of Saint 
Casimir (patron saint of Lithuania) and other dates re- 
lated to Lithuania’s Christianization and union with 
Poland 600 years ago.°® 

However, while entering into conspicuously better 
understanding with the Pope, the Kremlin made it 
very clear that it would not tolerate the Lithuanian 
Catholic dissident struggle for religious rights. On May 
6, 1983, TASS announced that Rev. Alfonsas 
Svarinskas, a leading member of the Catholic Commu- 
nity for the Defense of the Rights of Believers and or- 
ganizer of written and oral protests and petitions, was 
meted a severe 10-year sentence of prison and ex- 
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*’Craig R. Whitney, “In Lithuania, Too, Catholics Look Hopefully to New Pope,” 
The New York Times, July 26, 1979. 

**Newsweek, June 27, 1983, p. 19. 

**The New York Times, Apr. 7, 1983. 

*°Darbininkas (New York, NY), May 20, 1983, p. 1. 

*'Dan Fisher, “Lithuania Visit Hinted for Pope," Chicago Sun Times, July 5, 1983. 
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Rev. Alfonsas Svarinskas, a leading figure in the Cath- 
olic Committee for the Defense of the Rights of Believ- 
ers, arrested by Lithuanian authorities in January 
1983. 


—Lithuanian Information Center. 


ile.°* In Lithuania it was also announced that 
Svarinskas’s associate, Rev. Sigitas Tamkevicius, had 
been arrested.** Thus the Soviets are sending loud 
signals to the Vatican that as a price of improved rela- 
tions with Moscow the Pope will have to accept the 
eventual destruction of Lithuania’s Catholic under- 
ground. The Kremlin is evidently intent on preventing 
the Lithuanian church from growing in importance to 
the threatening proportions of the Roman church in 
Poland. 

During this period, Baltic authorities showed a 
greater concern for at least three other social prob- 
lems than they might have, were it not for their dis- 
ruptive potential in light of Poland’s crisis. These were 
lagging worker productivity and the poor functioning 
of Soviet labor unions; the restlessness of youth; and 
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*°The Trial of Reverend Alfonsas Svarinskas," Radio Liberty Research, 
RL 186/83, May 9, 1983. 


the question of the loyalty of Lithuania’s Polish 
minority. 

The first official Baltic reactions to Polish events in 
the area of labor relations came in Lithuania. In con- 
trast to the Latvian party’s Central Committee plenum 
of July 31, 1980, which had discussed the ‘further 
strengthening of labor discipline” and the reduction of 
“cadre turnover in the national economy,’’® the Lithu- 
anian party plenum of August 26, 1980, was almost 
wholly dedicated to the problem of political integration 
of the workers into the power structure and to re- 
Sponding to worker needs and complaints. First Sec- 
retary Gri$keviCius concentrated his speech on how 
‘to strengthen the worker nucleus in the party’s 
ranks.”’ He noted that over half of new members ad- 
mitted in the period 1975-79 were workers, but 
added that more attention had to be paid to the quali- 
ty and loyalty of the new recruits. Possibly referring to 
the unfolding Polish drama, GriSkevicius further urged 
party organizations “to offer a timely rebuff to hostile 
ideological subversion and bourgeois propaganda. 
Rumors and idle talk of various kinds cannot be toler- 
ated.’’ Party second secretary Nikolay Dybenko 
warned that there exist many instances of “an indiffer- 
ent, inconsiderate—in short, formal and bureau- 
cratic—approach toward working people’s signals, vi- 


tal interests, proposals, and criticisms.” He cited. 


many cases of illegal dismissal from work and failure 
of labor unions to protect the workers, and he de- 
manded that “leaders must be penalized much more 
severely for a disdainful attitude toward working peo- 
ple’s opinion” as expressed in letters and other fo- 
rums.® In the autumn of 1980 all Baltic newspapers 
featured stories of workers abused by managements 
of factories or other state enterprises, always adding 
that some labor unions have insufficiently cared about 
such cases, but that government institutions pro- 
tected the workers. In an unusually frank article, 
Lithuania’s public procurator Alfonsas Kairelis, for ex- 
ample, revealed that in 1980, as a result of protests 
by his office, 58 workers dismissed from work in viola- 
tion of labor laws had been returned to employment. 
During the previous five years, he said, 383 officials 
had been reprimanded for such violations, 333 illegal 
decisions by local soviets and commissions had been 
overturned, and criminal prosecution had even been 
initiated in some cases of administrative violations.°° 


**Tiesa, May 7, 1983, p. 2. 

**Sovetskaya Latviya, Aug. 1, 1980, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 8, 1980, p. S/5. 

*8Sovetskaya Litva (Vilnius), Aug. 27, 1980, trans. in abbreviated form in 
FBIS-SOV, Sept. 5, 1980, pp. R/3-6. 

**Tjesa, July 25, 1981, p. 2. 
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Early in 1981, party conferences in all three republics 
stressed the need to strengthen the labor unions, im- 
prove harmonious relations at the workplace, and ob- 
serve labor discipline. Such reminders are routine in 
the Soviet Union, but they seemed to gain in urgency 
against the background of the Polish turmoil. Did the 
new emphasis help? The sporadic Estonian strikes at 
the end of 1981 cast doubt on the success of this 
campaign. 

Expressions of concern with violations of labor laws 
by employers slackened after the introduction of mar- 
tial law in Poland in December 1981. Already in early 
1982 Lithuanian party chief GriSkevicius was chiding 
the workers for increases in absenteeism, job turno- 
ver, and poor work. The stress was now on youth: “‘| 
would like to ask,” he said, ‘whether the educational 
work under such conditions is effective, whether the 
young workers will become good masters of their own 
factories when they now see such disorder at the 
working place. We should not appease the lazy idlers, 
Shirkers, slipshod workers.” The party leader spoke of 
juvenile crime, even among Komsomol members, and 
called for understanding of the need for rapproche- 
ment and flourishing among Soviet nations, apprecia- 
tion of the Leninist nationalities policy, and specifical- 
ly, strengthening of “military-patriotic’”” education and 
training. Finally, he warned against all manifestations 
of nationalism, chauvinism, national isolationism, and 
national conceit, and against acts of civil irresponsi- 
bility which imperialism wants to inspire “as a diver- 
sion against our homeland.”®’ Similar complaints 
about the behavior of young workers were registered 
in Latvia.£® And in Estonia, a penitent Tallinn City 
Party Secretary Nicholas Juhanson devoted his entire 
speech at the republic’s 1981 party conference to the 
“tasks of Communist education of youth.’’®? 

Finally, in Lithuania’s case, the Kremlin showed 
concern with the Polish minority. This was demon- 
strated by sudden recognition and awards: for exam- 
ple, Leonid Brezhnev conferred the Order of the Red 
Flag on a Vilnius factory whose manager and repre- 
sentative workers—honored at public ceremonies— 
all had Polish names.”° In addition, the Polish-languge 
daily Czerwony Sztandar (published in Vilnius) during 
this period reminded its readers how much the Soviet 
government, in the newspaper’s view, had done to fur- 
ther and support Polish education in Lithuania. (The 


*"lbid., Mar. 27, 1982, p. 1. 

**See |. Anderson, ‘Urgent Tasks of Ideological Work in the Current Stage,’ 
Kommunist Sovetskoy Latvii (Riga), No. 9, 1981, pp. 18-28. 

**Sovetskaya Estoniya (Tallinn), Jan. 30, 1981, p. 3. 

7°Tiesa, Mar. 14, 1981, p. 1, and Mar. 18, 1981, p. 1. 


Polish Echoes in the Baltic 


Lithuanian-language press published news about the 
factory honors, but was completely silent on the gov- 
ernment’s support for Polish education.) 


Some Conclusions 


Despite the currency and sensitivity of our topic and 
the possibility that new evidence may still be discov- 
ered, one can venture some preliminary judgments. 
Generally, it can be said that the echoes of Polish 
events did reverberate through the Baltic region and 
that these reverberations can be documented. There 
is also strong evidence of concern among Baltic Com- 
munist leaders regarding possible spillover effects. 
Analysis of official texts and events shows rather 
clearly that the leaderships considered it necessary to 
adopt preventive measures and also to placate or ap- 
pease certain social groups in order to contain the po- 
tentially very contagious spirit and ideas of the peace- 
ful Polish revolution. 

It is, however, much more difficult to trace causal 
relationships between the Polish revolutionary August, 
on the one hand, and the Estonian upheavals of 
1980-81, the Latvian spy trial, or the prolific Lithuani- 
an dissent publishing activitiy, on the other. For exam- 
ple, it is misleading to speak of the “Roman Catholic 
revival in Soviet Lithuania” as merely “an echo of 
Poland’s.”’' Lithuania's dissident movement— wheth- 
er religious or nationalist—has its own long and inde- 
pendent history, and is not merely a product or rever- 
beration of the waves made by the Polish August of 
1980, even if the example of the postwar Polish 
church may have contributed to the rise of Lithuanian 
Catholic militancy beginning in 1968. 

Moreover, Lithuanians—while sympathetic to the 
Polish workers’ movement—proved unwilling to risk 
their own standard of living and relatively peaceful sit- 
uation by emulating the Poles with demands for radi- 
cal reform. In this reluctance, one might also discern 
symptoms of insecure nationalism. Along with fasci- 


nation with the spectacle of the unraveling of the 


Communist system in Poland and envy of the freer 


Polish society, most of Lithuania’s politically- 
conscious population were taken aback by a strong in- 
jection of Polish nationalism into the Solidarity move- 
ment. Fears of revanchist nationalism—whether 
independently perceived or possibly planted and 
exploited by the Soviet regime—seem to have dulled 
the enthusiasm of Lithuanians over Polish develop- 
ments after August 1980. 

The Estonians, uninhibited by such attitudes, were 
inspired probably more than other Balts by the Poles’ 
daring in challenging the Kremlin’s party-oriented sys- 
tem. Republic party leader Vaino came close to 
admitting the linkage when he referred to the letters 
circulating in Tallinn prior to December 1, 1981, as 
“vile instigations to strike, similar to those voiced by 
Solidarity in Poland.”’? But, again, it was local circum- 
stances, not events in Poland, that seemed pivotal in 
the Estonian dissidence of 1980-81. The Latvians, as 
has been the case generally since the destruction of 
their national Communist faction, have been less ar- 
ticulate and also too suppressed to undertake broader 
defiance or to challenge the regime. 

On balance, one finds in the Baltic republics strong 
forces of opposition to Russification, to anti-religious 
policies, to food shortages, to graft and corruption, 
and to the KGB’s “preventive” suppression of human 
rights. But—leaving aside the issue of Lithuanian- 
Polish tensions—events such as the Polish August are 
not likely to galvanize the Baltic peoples to action un- 
less the latter were faced with an indecisive or inef- 
fective regime such as Edward Gierek’s in pre-August 
Poland. The Soviet system still seems too disciplined, 
too repressive to permit revolutionary ideas in Eastern 
Europe to trigger a spontaneous movement for reform 
in the Soviet Union itself. 
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™The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), Mar. 5, 1982. 
”2Vaino, loc. cit., p. 52. 
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Andropov, Kohl, 


and East-West Issues 


By Elizabeth Pond 


oviet-West German relations are dominated by 
two triangular relationships: Moscow-Washing- 
ton-Bonn and Moscow-East Berlin—Bonn. The 
trigonometry here is especially tricky; since neither 
Moscow nor Bonn regards the other as the most cru- 
cial actor in either triangle. To the Soviets, the United 
States and the German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
are both far more important than is the Federal Re- 
public of Germany; to the West Germans, the US and 
the GDR are more important than is the USSR.' 
There have been times in the postwar period, of 
course, when Germany was the main object of super- 
power rivalry, as in the Berlin blockade of 1948 or in 
the years preceding the erection of the Berlin Wall in 
1961. Since the détente of the 1970’s stabilized the 
borders in central Europe and the status of West Ber- 
lin, however, German issues as such have become 


‘One simple measure that helps illustrate this priority is the relatively small 
number of significant Soviet commentaries about the Federal Republic since the 
successions (October 1, 1982, in Bonn; November 12, 1982, in Moscow) as 
compared to those about the United States and about the GDR in the same period. 
Soviet press articles about the Federal Republic focused especially on: the Kohl 
government's confirmation of West German adherence to the decision to deploy 
Pershing || and cruise missiles; the potentially great loss to West Germany of 
economic and political ‘fruits of détente’’; and warnings that the deployment of 
NATO missiles in West Germany would sharply increase the ‘danger of war on our 
continent,” isolate West Germany “from its eastern neighbors," lead to 
countermeasures “in arrangement with other members of the Warsaw Treaty,’’ and 
“drive the final nail into the coffin of ‘national hope.’’’ See, for example, the articles 
by Leonid Zamyatin, in Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Sept. 29, 1982; 

A. Grigoryants, in /zvestiya (Moscow), Oct. 20, 1982, and June 23, 1983; Yevgeny 
Grigor’ yev, in Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 31, 1982; V. Korionov, in Pravda, Jan. 14, 
1983; statement of the Soviet government, in Pravda, May 28, 1983; and Vladimir 
Mikhaylov, in Pravda, May 29, 1983. 


Ms. Pond is Correspondent in Bonn for The Christian 
Science Monitor, covering West and East Germany, 
NATO, and the Soviet-American arms control talks in 
Geneva. She is author of From the Yaroslavsky Sta- 
tion: Russia Perceived, written in 1981 after a tour in 
Moscow for the Monitor. 
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less critical in both superpower and Soviet—West Ger- 
man relations. And with the breakdown in East-West 
détente in recent years—and the vanishing of the 
more fluid atmosphere that had allowed East Europe- 
an countries to be drawn to West German and other 
European consumerist and pluralist models—West 
German opportunity for discretionary maneuver has 
been reduced. This reduced West German scope was 
disguised for a time by the personal prestige of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt and his signal role in getting 
the otherwise noncommunicating Superpowers to the 
Euromissile negotiating table. Basically, however, 
Soviet—West German relations remain the stepchild of 
Superpower politics. 

Any analysis of the relationship between the USSR 
and the Federal Republic thus depends heavily on 
one’s premises about Soviet-American relations and 
their effect on future arms control negotiations; gener- 
al Soviet foreign policy aims and options (and the im- 
pact on them of the uncertainties of succession and 
domestic economic troubles); relations among the 
members of NATO; West German domestic politics, 
including an interest in eventual reunification; and the 
most urgent immediate issue, namely, the planned 
deployment of Pershing || and cruise missiles in 
NATO countries. 


Continuity in Bonn 


Consideration of the various factors at play should 
perhaps start with the most obvious point: that the ba- 
sic role of the Federal Republic in superpower rela- 
tions remains unchanged despite last fall’s shift from 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt to Christian Democratic Union (CDU) Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl. This role consists of nudging the 
superpowers to continue the East-West dialogue, with 
elements of cooperation as well as confrontation. At 
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the same time, the government in Bonn hopes to 
avoid any gratuitous import of tensions from other 
parts of the world that might upset the hard-won sta- 
bility of postwar Europe.? 

To be sure, the Christian Democrats (including Kohl 
himself) were not averse to suggesting in the 13th 
year of Social Democratic rule that Bonn’s role in 
East-West relations would in fact change if only the 
Reagan administration would help them dump the So- 
cial Democrats. The Reagan administration refrained, 
however, and when the euphoric Kohl replaced 
Schmidt in the chancellery in October 1982—the 
beneficiary of the Free Democratic (Liberal) Party’s 
shift of alliance from the SPD to the CDU—this was 
solely the result of domestic politics. Thus, the Kohl 
government, for all of its leader’s genuine pro- 
Americanism and empathy with Ronald Reagan, was 
not beholden to the Reagan administration for its rise 
to power. And, after a decade of SPD Ostpolitik and 
popular approval of increased contacts between East 
and West Germans, the moderate wing of the CDU 
easily overrode the revisionist enthusiasms of its fellow 
conservatives in Bavaria and continued Ostpolitik. 
“Continuity” (with the previous government's foreign 
policy) even became something of a codeword. 

After the election in March 1983 had legitimized his 
leadership, Kohl moved quickly to preempt any mis- 
understanding in Washington about the significance 
of the vote. Within a week of receiving his mandate, 
he gave a carefully calibrated interview to only one 
American newspaper (The Washington Post), saying 
in effect that he was as interested as Schmidt had 
ever been in serious arms control negotiations and 
that he would now like to see the United States move 
off its “zero option” arms control proposal—as, he 
noted carefully, President Reagan was already doing.° 

Kohl then repeated this message in April on his 
maiden voyage to Washington as elected chancellor. 
On that occasion, he stopped short of making the deli- 
cate recommendation his aides had previously hinted 
at—that the President give a free hand to intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces (INF) negotiator Paul Nitze, 
the most prominent of the embattled two or three Rea- 
pees ea ll pac te Oe ew AA ee ee 


? This attitude led the Bonn government to object to the Soviet military buildup in 
Europe—for example, back in the days when Washington was still optimistic about 
détente—and to insist that a NATO cruise option not be barred in the SALT II treaty. 
This attitude also led to Schmidt's doggedness in impressing on Brezhnev at every 
meeting just how seriously Western Europe regarded the threat from the Soviet 
SS-20's. And it led the Bonn government—in a period when the United States was 
reacting with an emphasis on sticks rather than Carrots to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, to the taking of American hostages in Iran, and to American global 
diffidence following the Vietnam war—to press for Western incentives as well as 
disincentives in dealing with the USSR. 

*See William Drozdiak, ‘Kohl Urges US To Make Offer on Missiles,” The 
Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1983. 


Helmut Kohl, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, during his trip to Washington, DC, to confer 
with US President Ronald Reagan. 


—Poly-Press/Katherine Young. 


gan administration officials who were urgently seeking 
an arms control agreement with the Soviets. But he 
did weigh in on the critical issue of East-West trade, 
persuading the President to downplay at the forth- 
coming Williamsburg economic summit the adminis- 
tration’s controversial precept of compelling America’s 
allies to exert as much economic pressure as possible 
on Moscow. 

Kohl thus succeeded in his efforts to soften Ameri- 
can arms control and East-West trade policies—rather 
more fully and certainly less contentiously than 
Schmidt had ever done in his similar efforts. This suc- 
cess can be explained in part by American relief that 
Schmidt would no longer have to finesse approval of 
Euromissile deployment through a mutinous Social 
Democratic Party, and that Kohl’s parliamentary ma- 
jority would clearly endorse NATO’s deployments in 
December 1983 if there were no prior arms control 
agreement. The increased harmony between the 
United States and West Germany can also be ex- 
plained in part by the personal compatibility of Chan- 
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cellor Kohl and President Reagan: both are committed 
conservatives; both are deliberate nonspecialists; both 
are proselytizers for all the homespun virtues of opti- 
mism, hard work, private initiative, and anti-intel- 
lectual common sense. 

Kohl’s victory thus allayed the American suspicion 
of latent German nationalism and ‘‘self-Finlandiza- 
tion” that had so dogged Bonn-Washington relations 
during Schmidt’s tenure. Key actors in the White 
House now trusted and heeded Kohl in a way they 
had never quite trusted or heeded the Social Demo- 
crat Schmidt. 


Contradictions in Moscow 


A considerable degree of continuity marks the Sovi- 
et attitude toward West Germany as well. The acces- 
sions of both Kohl and Yuriy Andropov have made 
little difference in the Kremlin’s expectations for bilat- 
eral relations or for the Federal Republic’s role in 
East-West relations. The Leonid Zamyatins of this 
world may edge out the Valentin Falins in bureaucrat- 
ic power struggles. But the provisional decline of a 
Falin and the cyclical rise in Soviet saber-rattling no 
more signal a basic policy realignment (or controversy 
about one in the Politburo) than they do a resolution 
of the enduring Soviet policy dilemmas in Europe. In- 
deed, “contradictions” are inherent in Soviet dealings 
with Western Europe—courting favor, while making 
threats; trying to exclude the United States from 
Europe, while seeking to prevent the rise of West Ger- 
man dominance; trying to loosen the postwar Europe- 
an structure to weaken American—West European ties, 
while keeping the structure rigid to prevent a weak- 
ening of Soviet—East European ties. 

Thus, the Kremlin’s choices in 1983 are essentially 
the same—and are limited—whether Kohl or Schmidt 
is at the helm in Bonn. And the Federal Republic’s 
choices in 1983 are essentially the same—and are 
limited—whether Leonid Brezhnev or Andropov is at 
the helm in Moscow. Soviet policy toward West Ger- 
many might be summarized irreverently as wooing 
Bonn away from Washington—so long as the wooing 
cannot really succeed. 

This at least seems to be the consensus in both the 
West German Foreign Ministry and the US Depart- 
ment of State.* According to this interpretation, in the 
last quarter-century—ever since Nikita Khrushchev 
decided that war between capitalist states was not in- 
evitable after all, or at least since NATO recovered 
from French withdrawal from the military alliance— 
Moscow has not really expected tensions between 
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capitalist states to build to a breaking point. Nor, in 
this view, has Moscow realistically expected West Ger- 
man peace activists and left-wing Social Democrats to 
be able to block NATO deployment of missiles in 
Europe.® 

To be sure, Moscow does its best to exploit and fos- 
ter West European and West German antimissile sen- 
timent, on the outside hope that such efforts might 
Stop the stationing of missiles, and on the sure con- 
viction that any increased political polarization among 
Western publics will make the next Western arms de- 
cision that much harder. In the same way, although it 
has little power of its own to drive “wedges” between 
the United States and Europe, the Soviet Union does 
seek whatever short-term profit it can gain from 
wedges the United States and Europe manage to drive 
between themselves. 

In a more positive vein, in recent years Moscow has 
regarded the Federal Republic as a fallback partner in 
preserving at least some remnants of détente, and it 
has hoped that Bonn might serve as a moderating in- 
fluence on American policy in the present period of 
Superpower confrontation. Soviet leaders have also 
valued West Germany as a major supplier of Western 
technology and an economic prop for the GDR. 

In the consensus view of the West German and 
American foreign policy establishments, the distinc- 
tion sometimes drawn by Westerners between Soviet 
hopes of separating the Federal Republic from the 
United States and of using the Federal Republic to af- 
fect American policy is regarded as artificial and irrel- 
evant to Soviet perceptions of policy options. As for 


“Some outside analysts vehemently disagree with this viewpoint. The litmus test 
here is probably interpretation of the Soviets’ role in undermining the 1973 Mansfield 
amendment which called for unilateral withdrawal of 40 percent of all American 
forces overseas. By its willingness to enter the Mutual Balanced Force Reduction 
(MBFR) talks for multilateral troop reductions in the European theater, Moscow took 
the ground from under the amendment, and it was defeated in Congress. The 
consensus explanation for this is that the USSR pulled back from agitating for 
American withdrawal from Europe as soon as it realized that this might actually 
happen and that West Germany would then dominate Europe. The dissenting view is 
that the Soviet move was instead only a grudging concession to get the Kremlin's 
cherished Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe launched. 

*On this issue, there is less consensus among Western diplomats. Many believe 
that the Soviets really thought they had a chance to forestall the NATO missile 
deployments so long as the Social Democrats held the chancellery and might be 
responsive to pressure from antinuclear public opinion and their own alienation from 
Reagan’s hard line on the USSR. In this view, the Soviets hoped to carry the 
unexpected success of the antineutron warhead campaign over to the new INF 
missiles. They were thought to be encouraged especially by the pacifist potential 
among young West Germans spoiled by a lifetime of peace and prosperity into 
resenting personal sacrifice and taking their security for granted. The 
countercultural, neo-Romantic, antimodern, back-to-nature, leftist, neutralist, anti- 
American mood among many young West Germans, combined with angst, cultural 
despair, pessimism, and susceptibility to a new myth of a Ku/turnation, were seen as 
providing especially fertile ground for the growing antinuclear movement. For a 
discussion of this thesis, see William E. Griffith, “Bonn and Washington: From 
Deterioration to Crisis?’"’ Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Spring 1982, pp. 117-33. 
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Bonn’s goals in relations with Moscow, these too offer 
few alternatives. Over the short run, the Federal Re- 
public wants to keep the Soviet-West German dia- 
logue publicly audible, at least until the initial deploy- 
ment of missiles in December, in order to demonstrate 
to domestic protesters that the USSR really does not 
take the stationing all that seriously. Over the longer 
run, the Federal Republic would like to preserve as 
much of European détente as can honorably be pre- 
served, primarily in order to maintain contacts be- 
tween East and West Germans, and secondarily to 
provide a climate in which liberalization might pro- 
ceed in Eastern Europe. And if, along the way, it can 
get some contracts for pipe orders to help keep Ruhr 
Steel mills rolling, so much the better. 

All of this is so unremarkable as to be axiomatic. 
Yet, it is worth noting simply because the current 
norm in Soviet-West German relations is so different 
from what it was before détente. In 1959, Khrushchev 
was threatening the Federal Republic (as well as 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Greece) with nuclear 
devastation unless West Berlin was turned over to the 
GDR and various other European adjustments were 
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made in the Soviet Union’s favor. On the other side, 
West Germany, though with considerably less bluster, 
was still claiming a large portion of postwar Poland as 
rightfully belonging to Germany. And even in 1969, 
with five new Soviet divisions sitting in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the USSR was still loudly blaming ‘“revanchists”’ 
in the Federal Republic for the ferment of the Prague 
Spring and was condoning a new East German 
Squeeze on access to West Berlin. 

It was only with the series of détente treaties in the 
early 1970’s that West German land access to West 
Berlin was fully assured and regularized, and that the 
Federal Republic formally pledged never to change 
postwar East-West borders by force.® It was only with 
these treaties that visits by millions of West Germans 
and West Berliners to East German friends and rela- 
tives became possible and that 70,000 ethnic Ger- 


*Among the important détente treaties were the Soviet-West German 
nonaggression (but not peace) treaty of 1970, the West German-—Polish border and 
repatriation treaty of 1970, the Berlin Quadripartite Agreement of 1971, the 
normalization agreement between East and West Germany of 1971, the West 
German-Czechoslovak normalization treaty of 1973, and the Helsinki Final Act of 
1975. 
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Documents of visitors are checked before they cross the bridge in Berlin Kreuzberg on their way to the Eastern 


sector of the divided city. 
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mans were allowed to emigrate from the USSR to the 
Federal Republic (along with many more thousands 
from Poland and Romania). It was only with Chancel- 
lor Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik that German reunification 
was denatured from a potentially explosive political 
yearning to a more manageable and far less hazard- 
ous desire for apolitical human contact. And it was 
only with the loss to the Soviets of the convenient Ger- 
man bogeyman that Polish workers became sufficient- 
ly casual about the Soviet guarantee of Polish borders 
to defy the Soviets and form the free Solidarity trade 
union. Indeed, détente’s most lasting achievements 
may well turn out to have been the very tangible six to 
eight million annual visits by West Germans to the 
GDR and the more intangible laying to rest of the West 
German incubus in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 


The Missile Debate 


The Bonn and Moscow successions have taken 
place at a time when short-run pressures are crowd- 
ing out long-term considerations in bilateral relations. 
The most pressing issue in Soviet-West German rela- 
tions at present is NATO’s planned stationing of a 
land-based INF in Europe in December of this year. 
Until this issue is settled, little else is likely to be 
resolved. 

The specific military aspects of the superpower 
strategic parity of the 1970's, the perennial Soviet 
conventional superiority in Europe, and the recently 
acquired Soviet nuclear superiority in Europe need not 
concern us here. Suffice it to say that the Soviet de- 
ployment of 243 mobile, three-warhead SS—20’s (with 
a range of 5,000 kilometers and accuracy of 200 to 
300 meters)’ from 1977 on, plus a steady increase 
over 15 years in Soviet conventional hardware superi- 
ority,® convinced NATO that the USSR was striving for 
a politically usable offensive margin in Europe. 

Analysts generally agree that a Soviet nuclear attack 
on Western Europe is highly unlikely in this very stable 
theater. In the view of NATO officials, however, the 


7 Weapons data are from International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military 
Balance, 1982/83, London, IISS, 1982; and H. J. Neuman, Nuclear Forces in 
Europe: A Handbook for the Debate, London, IISS, 1982; and oral updates from US 
Department of Defense and West German Defense Ministry sources. 

* Representative force-ratio increases on the central front include Warsaw Pact 
superiority in number of tanks over NATO of 2.3 to 1 in 1965 up to 2.7 to 1 in 1980; 
armored personnel carriers and infantry-fighting vehicles up from 1.1 to 1 to 1.7 to 1; 
antitank guided missiles up from Warsaw Pact inferiority of .6 to 1 to a superiority of 
1.9 to 1; and artillery up from 1.2 to 1 to 2.6 to 1. See Phillip A. Karber, ‘‘To Lose an 
Arms Race: The Competition in Conventional Forces Deployed in Central Europe 
’65-'80,” in Uwe Nerlich, Ed., The Soviet Asset: Military Power in the Competition 
over Europe, Cambridge, MA, Ballinger Publishing Co., forthcoming. 
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shifting military balance, if left unchallenged, could 
have had serious consequences. It could have under- 
mined the credibility of “extended deterrence” (Wash- 
ington’s willingness to underwrite Europe’s defense 
with a last-resort strategic retaliation against the USSR 
for any otherwise unstoppable Soviet attack on West- 
ern Europe). It might also have undermined the credi- 
bility of the NATO doctrine of “flexible response,” 
under which any unstoppable conventional Soviet in- 
vasion of Western Europe could trigger Western retali- 
ation with a first use of nuclear weapons. And this in 
turn might have weakened deterrence of any conven- 
tional Soviet attack. As the non-nuclear frontline state 
most dependent on American deterrence, the Federal 
Republic was the first country to become concerned 
about the new trend, as Chancellor Schmidt indicated 
in his famous warning at the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies in 1977.9 

After some debate, the Western allies decided in 
1979 to redress the Soviet military buildup by de- 
ploying for the first time in two decades NATO land- 
based INF capable of reaching Soviet territory. The 
planned stationing of 108 Pershing II’s and 464 
ground-launched cruise missiles would yield a total of 
572 single warheads; this would not by any means 
match the Soviets’ 1983 arsenal of 729 warheads on 
the 243 Europe-targeted SS—20’s.'° NATO’s new INF 
would, however, mount a threat of short-warning at- 
tack on Soviet command and control centers to the 
west and south of Moscow. Although the new NATO 
missiles would not be able to disarm Soviet central or 
even European-theater systems—given Soviet com- 
mand redundancy and the geographic depth of Soviet 
central systems—they would be able to delay and dis- 
organize part of the Soviet Union’s western-deployed 
military establishment. The newly deployed INF would 
also fill the opening gap in ‘escalation control’ and 


*Strategic parity, Schmidt suggested, ‘‘magnifies the significance of the disparities 
between East and West in nuclear tactical and conventional weapons.” See Helmut 
Schmidt, “The 1977 Alastair Buchan Memorial Lecture,’”’ Surviva/ (London), 
January—February 1978. 

'°The Pershing II's have a range of 1,750 kilometers, accuracy of 10 to 40 meters, 
and flight time comparable to that of the SS-20 (about 12 minutes). The ground- 
launched cruise missiles have a range of up to 2,500 kilometers, accuracy of under 
80 meters, and flight time of about 2 to 4 hours. 

At present, the full European theater INF missile balance would have to include (in 
addition to the 243 SS-20's) the 280 Soviet SS—4's and SS-5's and the 18 French 
SSBS S-3’s; if less accurate submarine missiles are included, there would be an 
additional 18 Soviet SS-N-5's and 144 British and French Polaris and MSBS 
M-20's. According to International Institute for Strategic Studies counting rules, this 
makes a total of 162 West European warheads targeted on the Soviet Union and 
1,027 Soviet warheads targeted on Western Europe. Moscow insists that the British 
and French missiles be included in any INF arms control agreement. The West 
rejects this demand, arguing that the independent French and semi-independent 
British weapons are not at the disposal of NATO planners and that the Federal 
Republic in particular cannot rely on them for its defense. 
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ANIMUS IN CONSULENDO LIBER 


The December 12, 1979, meeting in Brussels of the ministers of defense and of foreign affairs 
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ber states that decided on a two-track decision to install cruise and Pershing I! missiles on West European terri- 
tory while pursuing arms control agreements with the Soviet Union. 


enhance the credibility of a NATO nuclear retaliation. 
This would most likely prevent Warsaw Pact conven- 
tional forces from grouping in the kind of concentra- 
tions that could swiftly punch through any less-than- 
fully-prepared defense. 

Along with its 1979 decision to deploy new missiles, 
NATO proposed an alternative ‘‘second track”: it 
would seek to negotiate mutual reductions of pro- 
jected NATO missile forces and the already deployed 
SS-20’s. The Reagan administration inaugurated in 
January 1981 was reluctant to enter the arms control 
negotiations called for by NATO until a major new 
American military buildup was under way; and the twi- 
light Brezhnev leadership refused to enter INF negoti- 
ations so long as the NATO missile plans stayed on 
the books. Schmidt cajoled both Superpowers out of 
their reluctance, however, and the Soviet-American 
INF talks began in Geneva in November 1981 with 
Paul Nitze and Yuliy Kvitsinskiy serving as chief nego- 
tiators. With strong West German encouragement, the 
Americans opened the negotiations by proposing the 
“Zero option,” under which NATO would deploy none 
of its new Pershing and cruise missiles if the Soviet 
Union dismantled all its SS—20’s. Again with strong 
West German encouragement, the United States soft- 


—Diego Goldberg/SYGMA. 


ened this position somewhat in the spring of 1983 as 
Washington declared its readiness to consider an “‘in- 
terim solution,” trading off a reduced number of 
SS-20’s for a reduced number of the planned 
Pershing and cruise missiles. 

The NATO missile plans distressed Moscow, though 
Western analysts vary in their assessment of the pre- 
cise reasons (and the corollary Soviet incentive for 
arms control). Clearly, the deployment of the new mis- 
Siles would neutralize the very costly Soviet SS—20 
program and its hoped-for political impact on Europe. 
Clearly, the Soviet Union would lose considerable 
prestige if its four-year campaign against NATO mis- 
siles were now to fail. Obviously, the Soviet Union 
would like to fuel West European (and especially West 
German) antinuclear protests to the point of making 
new deployments impossible politically. Certainly 
Moscow does not like the idea of intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons on German soil—even if these mis- 
siles are solely in American hands. 

But just what priority the USSR puts on nondeploy- 
ment is much more obscure—as is the relative priority 
it assigns to the nondeployment of each type of mis- 
sile. The Soviet response in this regard is important 
for the Federal Republic and for Soviet-West German 
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relations. The Federal Republic is the focus of Soviet 
efforts to forestall the NATO stationing not only be- 
cause of Germany’s historical significance for the 
USSR, its strategic position in central Europe, its role 
as the strongest European member of NATO, and its 
vigorous Protestant antinuclear movement. The Fed- 
eral Republic is also important to the Soviets because 
it will be the only nation to take the Pershing II’s. One 
battery of nine Pershing Il’s is to be emplaced in 
Schwabisch Gmtind in December as the West German 
counterpart to the simultaneous stationing of cruise 
missiles in Italy and Great Britain, and the prelude to 
later cruise deployments in these three countries, as 
well as in Belgium and Holland. 


Moscow’s IT'wo Tracks 


Moscow’s moment of truth on these issues, it was 
long thought in the West, would finally have to come 
in the summer and fall of this year. The Kremlin would 
have to decide, especially in its dealings with West 
Germany, between propaganda from below and real 
negotiation from above if it is to keep NATO deploy- 
ments to a minimum. But with the summer of 1983 
now upon us, there are strong indications, as Western 
diplomats see it, that the Soviets are postponing that 
moment of truth until next year (thus incidentally 
sparing Kohl any hard choices in the near future). 
They appear unready as yet to address the central 
question—so far as Western Europe and especially 
the Federal Republic are concerned—of how much of 
a right to security they are willing to grant their conti- 
nental neighbors. So far, the USSR has insisted on 
seeing NATO’s new INF only in terms of an impermis- 
sible “strategic” threat to the Soviet Union; it has been 
unwilling to acknowledge that NATO’s missile force 
might be a response to a regional threat to Europe 
posed by the SS-20’s. This, according to both West 
Germans and Americans, is a relegation of West Euro- 
pean security to second-class status. The Soviet litany 
of “equality and equal security” is applied at this point 
only to superpowers, it seems, and not to lesser 
entities. 

Not surprisingly, the delay in current Soviet 
decision-making appears to have less to do with 
Soviet-West German relations per se (or even with a 
Soviet evaluation of whether or not the United States 
is now negotiating “seriously”) than it does with over- 
all superpower relations. The Soviets seem to be wait- 
ing to see if Ronald Reagan looks as if he will be 
reelected in 1984—and until they are certain that this 
is the case, they have no desire to boost Reagan’s 
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campaign with an early arms control agreement. 

The implication of this delay for the Federal Repub- 
lic is that Moscow is likely to persist with its own ‘“‘two 
tracks” of negotiation and propaganda for another 
year at least. On the first track, of negotiation, Soviet 
leaders—while periodically stepping up threats aimed 
at the Federal Republic (and NATO)—will probably 
not shut any doors to the Kohl government, which 
they expect to deal with for the next eight years. Just 
such a mixture marked the Soviet reception of Dr. 
Kohl this summer as the first Western leader to visit 
Moscow since the declaration of martial law in 
Poland—and the first conservative West German 
chancellor to visit Moscow since 1955. Dr. Kohl’s in- 
terlocutors expressed disappointment at the West Ger- 
man determination to deploy and warned that there 
would be a ‘‘sharp deterioration of the situation in 
Europe and all over the world’ if deployments pro- 
ceed. Yet the Soviets indicated that they want to con- 
tinue the dialogue with West Germany—perhaps es- 
pecially at a time when they have no such dialogue 
with President Reagan, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, or President Francois Mitterrand. 

On the second track, of propaganda, Soviet leaders 
will continue to make peace appeals to those German 
youths who view the Soviet Union as unthreatening 
but do fear both American belligerence and a kind of 
no-fault nuclear holocaust. The Soviet stable of fluent 
German speakers will broadcast throughout Europe 
every old (and any new) statement by Reagan admin- 
istration spokesmen demonizing the Soviet Union, or 
calling for American military Superiority over the 
USSR, for nuclear war-fighting capability in Europe, or 
for prolonged nuclear war-fighting capability in stra- 
tegic weapons. The Soviets will also be quick to place 
all blame for failure of the Geneva talks prior to the 
December deployments on the United States and on 
Western refusal to count British and French nuclear 
forces in the West’s INF tally''—and they will most 
likely walk out of the Geneva negotiations for a time 
once the NATO deployments begin. 

Such ambivalence requires a delicate balancing act 
by Moscow. Too peaceful an image could allow the 
Kohl government to tell antinuclear protesters that the 
new NATO missiles do not matter all that much to the 


The Soviet position on the British and French missiles seems to be a part of the 
bargaining at the Geneva talks rather than a ploy to split the Federal Republic from 
Britain and France. Non-nuclear West Germany depends far too much on America’s 
nuclear deterrence to trust its defense to the much smaller British and French 
forces—or to tolerate a reduction in American INF to compensate for British and 
French missiles. The issue of the British and French missiles will increasingly 
complicate arms control negotiations, however, as ongoing modernization plans 
could lead to more than a thousand British and French warheads, with the new 
British Trident acquiring for the first time a hard-target kill accuracy. 
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a. ag ‘ : 
A conversation in the Kremlin on July 5, 1983, between visiting West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl (far left) 
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and Soviet party and state leader Yuriy Andropov (far right). Seated next to the two leaders are their respective 
foreign ministers, Hans-Dietrich Genscher and Andrey Gromyko. 


Kremlin; too threatening an image could unite West 
Germans against the USSR, as Khrushchev’s threats 
did in the years preceding the building of the Berlin 
Wall. In this respect, the consensus of West European 
diplomats seems to be that the Soviets will avoid any 
revival of pressure on West German access to West 
Berlin that would call into question the Berlin Quadri- 
partite Agreement of 1971'?—and will certainly avoid 
any hint of German reunification even as a lure to 
West Germans to distance themselves from the United 
States.'* On the threat side, this basically leaves 
Moscow with two possibilities: turning up the rhetoric 


"The lone Soviet threat here came when outgoing Soviet Ambassador to the GDR 
Pétr Abrasimovy said that deployment of the Pershing || on West German soil would 
“not leave untouched” the Berlin Quadripartite Agreement. See Reuters report from 
West Berlin, June 13, 1983. 

‘*The consensus among diplomats is based not only on the absence of any such 
real hint since Stalin’s time, but also on Moscow's presumed fears that the prospect 
of reunification could destabilize the German Democratic Republic. One senior 
European diplomat adds that the Kremlin would not want reunification even if the 
GDR were guaranteed to be stable and to dominate the united Germany, since this 
would threaten to establish a ‘‘Third Rome” to challenge Soviet leadership of the 
world Communist movement. There is considerable dissent from the diplomatic 
consensus, however. Uwe Nerlich of the Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik 
(Foundation for Science and Policy), for example, argues that the USSR might well 
seek German reunification once it had so changed the European balance as to 
control that emergent Germany. 

A different kind of dissent from the diplomatic consensus is also frequently voiced 
by French, British, and American politicians and media in suspecting the West 
Germans of a subliminal urge for reunification so strong that it could lead to West 
German Schaukelpolitik (seesaw politics) between East and West and appeasement 
of the one nation that could grant it reunification: the Soviet Union. The burden of 
proof of an assertion that so flies in the face of surface evidence of apathy about 
reunification should normally rest with the asserter. The West Germans are in a no- 
win situation on this one, however, since German history is assumed to place the 
negative burden of proof on any German to show that he is not a nationalist—an 
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on installing more short-range missiles in the GDR, 
and diminishing contacts between East and West Ger- 
many. On the inducement side, it leaves Moscow with 
the rather weak tool (in any sense of specific political 
leverage) of offering trade opportunities to the West 
Germans. 

So far, Moscow has preferred turning up the rheto- 
ric on installing more short-range missiles or even 
more Europe-targeted SS—20’s.'* The impact of this 
threat has been somewhat blunted, however, since 
there is no evidence that Moscow is actually acceler- 
ating its ongoing short-range missile program or its 


impossible task. For analyses minimizing pan-German yearnings, see Gebhard 
Ludwig Schweigler, National Consciousness in Divided Germany, London, Sage, 
1975; and Elizabeth Pond, “German Reunification, Neutralism, Nationalism: How 
Deep the Yearning?” The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Mar. 3, 1983. 

The first wave of implicit Soviet threats to station shorter range nuclear systems 
in East Europe coincided with the election in March and the antinuclear Easter 
marches in April in West Germany. The current, continuing wave began a month 
before the first official visit to Moscow by Chancellor Kohl, July 4-7. (See footnote 1 
for a brief overview of Soviet articles on West Germany.) According to sources in the 
West German Defense Ministry and in the US Defense Department, the Soviet Union 
actually began stationing SS-23 missiles and their warheads (with a range of 350 
kilometers) in the GDR last year as part of a modernization program planned some 
years back. (Evidence of the presence of warheads is more ambiguous and 
controversial than evidence about missiles, however, and is in any case very closely 
held.) There have been some hints that the next Soviet move might entail the 
introduction of SS-22's (with a range of 1,000 kilometers) into Hungary, where these 
weapons could target all of Italy, including cruise missile sites in Sicily. According to 
the sources, older missiles capable of being retrofitted with nuclear warheads have 
already been issued not only to forward-based Soviet forces, but also to East German, 
Polish, Czechoslovak, and possibly Hungarian troops. Nuclear warheads for these 
systems are said to be kept under Soviet custody, command, and control. Nuclear- 
capable older missiles are also said to have been issued already to Bulgarian and 
Romanian troops, but there is no question of deploying nuclear warheads in these 
countries now or in the near future. 
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continuing SS—20 program. The impact of Soviet rhet- 
oric on West Germans has also been deflected by the 
USSR’s repeated twinning of a threat to target more 
Soviet missiles on Europe with a threat to target more 
Soviet missiles on the United States. To a degree, 
West German officials welcome such equal Soviet 
stress on retaliation against America, since it counter- 
acts the peace movement’s accusation that Washing- 
ton wants the new INF in order to limit a nuclear war 
to the European continent. 

As for Soviet pressure on East/West German rela- 
tions, this remains only a hypothetical possibility so 
far. The cooling of inter-German relations in the early 
1980’s—measured in the more than doubling of the 
visa fee for Western visitors to the GDR in 1980, and 
in party and state chief Erich Honecker’s postpone- 
ment in spring of 1983 of his prospective trip to the 
Federal Republic—seems to have been decided on by 
East Berlin itself, independent of the skirmish over the 
INF issue. Similarly, the West German government’s 
unprecedented guarantee in June of 1 billion 
deutsche marks (US$400 million) private untied cred- 
its for East Germany—and East Germany’s glad ac- 
ceptance of the offer—imply that East/West German 
relations are not going to worsen.'° 

In any case, since the Soviets are realists—es- 
pecially in evaluating European politics, which they 
understand better than they do America’s less pre- 
dictable politics—it is doubtful that they really expect 
at this stage to prevent the December deployments in 
the Federal Republic, Britain, or even Italy. The con- 
servative governments in all three countries are deter- 
mined to implement these deployments, and they 
nave the political and police power to do So. 

Despite its apparent inability to ward off the sta- 
tioning of the Pershings and cruise missiles, the 
Kremlin will hardly stop its propaganda efforts to en- 
courage public opposition to NATO missiles in West- 
ern Europe. Soviet leaders have no interest in 
legitimizing by default the deployments, or in simpli- 
fying the Kohl government’s task in pushing the de- 
ployment through what is likely to become an increas- 
ingly polarized society in the next half-year. Moscow 
may be resigned to the new missiles, but it will cer- 
tainly ensure that the Koh! government pays as high a 


'®The postponement of Honecker's coveted visit to the Federal Republic is 
regarded by West German analysts as the GDR leader's own decision within the 
general autonomy granted by Moscow to East Berlin on East/West German relations. 
it is further taken as a tactical decision in response to the controversy stirred up by 
the Christian Social Union over the death by heart attack of a West German traveler 
who died while being questioned by GDR border guards. After the polemics had died 
down, Honecker signaled his wish to continue civil East/West German relations. Most 
surprisingly, he even hinted that the compulsory currency-exchange payments by 
West German visitors to the GDR might again be lowered. 
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domestic political price as possible. This will mean a 
voluble Soviet campaign against NATO missiles and a 
corollary flow of East German money westward'® to 
help defray the costs of organizing and subsidizing 
transportation for the mass antinuclear demonstra- 
tions planned for October 22 in three West German 
cities. For the Communist Party of [West] Germany 
this will mean continued assiduous organizational and 
financial work on rally-planning committees. 

Promoting all this antinuclear activity will be child’s 
play for the Soviets and the West German Commu- 
nists, since antimissile sentiment is already wide- 
spread in the Federal Republic. Opinion polls suggest 
that a majority of West Germans would like to avoid 
the new deployments if possible (though this issue 
weighed far less in voters’ minds in March than did 
economic issues, and Kohl won a resounding victory 
on a platform that included staunch support for de- 
ployments should arms control talks fail).'7 In the 
election, almost 6 percent of the voters were suffi- 
ciently moved by protest to elect the omnibus coun- 
terculture, antimissile, anti-NATO Green Party to the 
Bundestag for the first time. This past June’s lay As- 
sembly of West German Lutherans, like its forerunner 
two years ago, concentrated on opposing the deploy- 
ment of the new NATO missiles. And the October 22 
marches are expected to muster between 1 and 2 mil- 
lion demonstrators—an impressive increase over last 
year’s peace demonstration of 600,000 in Bonn. 

So far as is known, the Soviets—or more pertinent- 
ly, West German Communist rally organizers—have 
no interest in promoting violence at these demonstra- 
tions. In fact, at previous marches, Communist mar- 
shals have been as exemplary as young Lutheran 
peace activists in averting any resort to force. Insofar 
as violence would increase polarization, however, it 
should be mentioned that there is real concern that vi- 
olence may erupt at one or more of the protests. Some 


**According to West German intelligence sources, the Soviet bloc channels some 
US$30 million to antinuclear movements in West Germany, the Benelux countries, 
and Scandinavia, with much of this going to West German peace movements, largely 
through GDR funding of the Communist Party of [West] Germany (DKP). West 
German Communists have been instrumental in organizing the very successful 
Krefeld appeal against NATO missiles (with a reported 4 million signatures by now), 
the June 1982 Bonn peace rally, and the forthcoming October demonstrations. Much 
of the DKP activity is overt rather than covert, in a deliberate effort to gain 
respectability in a society in which the party has been notably unrespected ever 
since the uprising of East German workers in 1953. 

‘7Opposition to the new missiles should not be confused with opposition to NATO, 
even though leftist peace activists and NATO spokesmen both tend to do so. For its 
part, the West German general public views the missile issue as a simple policy 
question about which reasonable men may differ. It does not (yet) regard the 
deployments—as do the US, West German, and most other NATO governments by 
now—as a bedrock test of alliance loyalty and determination. Opinion polls in the 
Federal Republic regularly show support for NATO above 70 and often even as high 
as 90 percent. 
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activists are already arguing that peaceful demonstra- 
tions, no matter how large, are never going to block 
the INF deployments, and that more drastic meas- 
ures—such as self-immolations—are needed. Fur- 
thermore, the 1,000-odd apolitical “chaotics” who 
have attached themselves to other protests as an ex- 
cuse to do battle with the police are likely to seize the 
opportunity again, as are the still well-armed and well- 
financed leftist-anarchist Revolutionary Cells and 
third-generation Baader-Meinhof gang. In addition, 
there are extremists on the right who already have ex- 
perience in bombing American installations. 

There is also a risk of violence against demon- 

‘strators—especially under the hard-line Interior Min- 

istry, which is now led by the Christian Social Un- 
ion—by police frustrated by the injuries they have 
sustained in past brawls from cobblestones, slingshot 
projectiles, and gasoline bombs. 

Of even greater political significance than the dem- 
onstrations, however, will be the polarization that oc- 
curs if the SPD breaks with consensus foreign policy 
(as it is generally expected to do) at the party’s con- 
vention on November 1 and 2. With the toppling of 
Schmidt from the chancellorship and the falling away 
of the discipline and restraints of government respon- 
sibility, the SPD left wing has already moved the party 
well away from its original ‘yes but” position on mis- 
Siles. The left wing is further expected to dominate the 
convention and to win a majority endorsement of a 
moratorium on new NATO missiles in an effort to 
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press the United States to make concessions at the 
Geneva arms control talks. 

Amid the turmoil of West German politics of the 
next half-year, Soviet bilateral policy can run on auto- 
matic pilot. The more difficult decisions will have to be 
made once it is clear that domestic polarization has 
failed to halt the deployment of those nine Pershing 
Il’s_ in Schwdbisch GmUtind in December. But here 
again the most decisive factor in Soviet decision- 
making is likely to be Ronald Reagan rather than 
Helmut Kohl. 


Bilateral Trade 


No major new bilateral trade deals seem to be in 
the offing at the moment, though the Soviets have 
been bruiting a multibillion-dollar Siberian coal- 
exploitation, liquefaction, and pipeline project. Under 
current conditions this project is financially and tech- 
nologically unattractive to West German firms, and as 
far as the Bonn government is concerned, it would 
probably not be worth the ire it would draw from the 
Reagan administration. Similarly, the once envisaged 
‘second strand” Siberia-to-Europe gas pipeline, while 
not dead, now looks less interesting to German suppli- 
ers than it did a few years back. For now, the combi- 
nation of European energy conservation, decelerating 
energy demand, and anticipated stable (or even fall- 
ing) oil prices over the next three years has reduced 
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West German groups opposed to further deployment of nuclear missiles: at left, an antinuclear demonstrator 


during the June 1983 gathering of West German Protestants in Hannover; at right, police are confronted by 
members of the Chaotics during a September 1981 “peace” demonstration in West Berlin. 
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incentive for gas conversion and led to slack in the al- 
ready existing and planned Soviet gas lines to Europe. 

In any case, there has been something of a disillu- 
sionment on both sides as to the utility of trade as lev- 
er, panacea, or even symbol. The signing of a vague 
25-year economic cooperation pact—the highlight of 
Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn in 1978—would be unthink- 
able today. And the Soviet leadership apparently no 
longer hopes (as it did in the early 1970's) that it can 
avoid painful decisions about management reform 
simply by infusing Western technology into the ailing 
Soviet economy. Nor is there any West German policy 
that the USSR might hope to change today (as in the 
pre-Ostpolitik days of the 1960's) by tantalizing Ruhr 
capitalists with visions of huge Soviet markets. 

On the West German side, too, those Social Demo- 
crats who even after the outlawing of Solidarity in 
Poland championed East-West trade as the inevitable 
inducer of Soviet-bloc liberalization are now out of of- 
fice. (On the obverse side of the coin, however, the 
old skepticism about economic sanctions still prevails 
in a nation dependent on the export of a quarter of its 
GNP and on the reliability of its deliveries abroad. 
Thus, West German businessmen argue that in the 
most pertinent experience to date—the American-led 
Western embargo on large-diameter pipe exports to 
the Soviet Union in 1962—the only lasting effect was 
to spur the Soviet development of domestic capability 
for producing large pipe.)'® 

The existing Soviet-West German contracts for the 
Siberia-to-Europe gas pipeline will of course be imple- 
mented. The Kohl government considers itself fortu- 
nate not to have been involved in the US-European 
feud last year in which Washington tried to enforce on 
non-American licensees and importers of American 
components its unilateral embargo on compressor ro- 
tors. Nonetheless, the Bonn government—like all af- 
fected West European governments—rejects any such 
American right to “‘extraterritoriality.”’ 

This does not mean that Bonn is unresponsive to 
US policies. The West Germans are ready (even if the 
French are not) to endorse Washington’s proposal that 
no Western government subsidize credits for exports 


to the USSR. In any case, Bonn officials argue that the 
Federal Republic’s state credit guarantees (which are 
administered by the Hermes credit insurance compa- 
ny, a private corporation that acts on behalf of the 
government’) pay for themselves and thus represent 
no subvention. The West Germans are also ready to 
go along with tightening CoCom (the consultative 
group coordinating export control policies of industri- 
alized Western states) restrictions on the export to the 
East of technology that can be used for military 
purposes—so long as this does not turn into a fishing 
expedition. West German leaders are willing further to 
expand substantially the number of specific items on 
the ban list of high-technology exports. They refuse, 
however, to accept restrictions that are so broad as to 
prohibit the export of energy or other civilian technolo- 
gy. In general terms, the Kohl government simply does 
not agree with the Reagan administration’s reasoning 
that virtually all large-scale Western industrial exports 
to the USSR should be avoided because they free So- 
viet domestic resources for military uses. While the 
Kohl government may not call the American zeal an 
attempt to wage economic warfare on the Soviet 
Union—as some Social Democrats do—it does take a 
dim view of political restraints on trade. 

The near-term prognosis, then, for the Soviet—West 
German relationship is: increased Soviet missile- 
rattling, though not of Khrushchevian proportions; So- 
viet resignation to the deployments of the new NATO 
missiles (along with Schadenfreude over the accom- 
panying turmoil in West Germany); and continued 
apolitical trade. Also, any basic reconsideration of ei- 
ther an arms control agreement or of the two Soviet- 
German triangles will be postponed until 1984. 


'® For a discussion of the 1962 embargo, see Angela Stent Yergin, “East-West 
Technology Transfer: European Perspective,” The Washington Papers, No. 75, 
Washington,:DC, The Center for Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown 
University, 1980, pp. 10-11; and Angela Stent, From Embargo to Ostpolitik: The 
Political Economy of West German-Soviet Relations, 1955-1980, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981, pp. 93-126. 

'®See Yergin, op. cit., pp. 40-41, for a brief explanation of West German credit 
regulations. 
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Castro's Failed Revolution 


By Luis E. Aguilar 


CARLOS FRANQUI. Diary of the 
Cuban Revolution. Trans. by Elaine 
Kerrigan, et al. New York, NY, 
Viking Press, 1980. 


CARLOS ALBERTO MONTANER. 
Secret Report on the Cuban 
Revolution. Trans. by Eduardo 
Zayas-Bazan. New Brunswick, NJ, 
Transaction Books, 1981. 


ANTONIO NAVARRO. Tocayo: A 
Cuban Resistance Leader’s True 
Story. Westport, CT, Sandown 
Books, 1981. 


MAURICE HALPERIN. The Taming 
of Fidel Castro. Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 
1981. 


REALISTIC OBSERVERS are likely 
to relish the ironies presented by 
Castro’s Cuba: a country that has 
only just spawned a mass exodus 
of “boat people” is held up by the 
radical Latin American Left as a 
model of development and social 
change; a proud, even flamboyant 
national and “nonaligned” leader 
finds himself bound to the policies 
of the Soviet Union and dependent 
upon its largesse. How did this 
Paradoxical situation develop? 
Briefly, a leftist revolutionary move- 
ment responding to real social ills 
Came up with unrealistic and in- 
creasingly autocratic ‘‘solutions,” 
legitimized mainly by a pervasive 
personality cult. The resulting eco- 


nomic pressures and_ ideological 
affinity forged a solid bond be- 
tween Moscow and Havana. In the 
process, liberal nationalists, literary 
dissidents, and other “bourgeois” 
elements who raised objections 
were—as usual in such cases— 
quickly cast aside. 

The four books reviewed here of- 
fer an interesting variety of per- 
Spectives on this melancholy pro- 
gression. In type, they range from 
scholarly analysis to moral inquest, 
to historical diary, to semi-autobio- 
graphical novel. In terms of time, 
they collectively cover the period 
from Castro’s earliest days as a 
guerrilla leader through the first 
decade of his rule, by which point 
the revolution’s failure to live up to 
its initial promise was clearly 
apparent. 


CARLOS FRANQUI’s Diary of the 
Cuban Revolution, unlike the other 
books, is neither an analysis of 
Fidel Castro’s personality nor an 
ethical evaluation of his regime. In- 
Stead, it offers something equally if 
not more valuable: a documentary 
record of the struggle against the 
dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista. 
Franqui, who gathered and se- 
lected the documents, was in- 
volved with the revolution as both 
participant and observer. Born of 
peasant parents, he rejected the 
role of “intellectual” and joined the 
anti-Batista forces very early on. 
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Eventually he became editor-in- 
chief of the underground newspa- 
per Revolucién, head of public in- 
formation for the national 
leadership of the 26th of July 
Movement, and director of Radio 
Rebelde in the Sierra Maestra 
mountains. 

After Castro’s victory, Franqui 
continued to head the now semi- 
official Revolucién, and remained 
closely associated with the new 
revolutionary elite. Indeed, he par- 
ticipated in many of the discus- 
sions and decisions documented in 
his book. As a result, he had ample 
Opportunity to observe the move- 
ment of the revolution toward so- 
cialism. Opposed to the Commu- 
nists, and disillusioned with 
Castro’s pro-Soviet policies, 
Franqui soon marched quietly into 
exile. He is now living and writing 
in Italy. 

The collection of documents of- 
fered in this book begins with sev- 
eral interviews about the childhood 
of Fidel Castro and of Ernesto 
Che Guevara, his comrade-in-arms, 
and follows the rebellion through 
its victory in 1959. In several 
cases, the letters and other evi- 
dence may actually enhance the 
reputation of the rebels; but 
Franqui’s careful record also 
serves to refute some of the myths 
created and maintained by 
Castro’s propaganda. For example, 
the documents demonstrate the 


falsehood of the argument (later 
transformed into dogma by Régis 
Debray) that a small guerrilla band, 
alone and practically unsupported, 
defeated Batista’s army. In fact, 
active support and material aid 
sent from Cuban cities, and even 
from Miami, were decisive factors 
in the guerrilla triumph. 

A careful reading of Franqui’s 
book also reveals (with the benefit 
of hindsight, to be sure) the ambi- 
tions and attitudes of rebel leaders 
that, unleashed by victory, help ex- 
plain the drastic and violent course 
of the new revolutionary regime. 
Prominent among these traits was 
a tendency toward disingenuous 
declarations or outright duplicity. 
Contrast, for example, the numer- 
ous reports by underground 
leaders about shipments of arms 
and money to the Sierra—and 
Castro’s own acknowledgment of 
arms received from Miami—with 
his insistent boasts that ‘the weap- 
ons we have are those we have 
taken from the enemy” (p. 239). 
Or take Raul Castro’s statement 
that he was not a Communist but a 
disciple of Marti, and contrast it 
with his vindictive outburst against 
two genuinely non-Communist 
anti- Batista leaders, Felipe Pazos 
and Lester Rodrfguez, who had 
signed a declaration of unity in the 
26th of July Movement’s name: 


Even shooting these two gentle- 
men would not be enough.... | 
am partial to the scalpel, to slice 
off the tentacles that are winding 
themselves around ison 
(p. 250) 


There is also a touch of nihilism in 
Fidel—already noticeable in his fa- 
vorite slogan of ‘‘Patria o 
Muerte’’—that would later reap- 
pear on a more formidable scale: 


We'll burn down the island from 
one end to the other. We’ll make 
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the boot of this shameful tyranny. 
We’ll make the entire nation con- 
front this choice: either Batista is 
finished off ... or the country will 
be ruined and will perish! (p. 215) 


Such unguarded quotations, of 
which there are many, offer a 
unique insight into the mentality of 
today’s Cuban elite. 

Franqui’s book is not without ed- 
itorial flaws. There are some obvi- 
ous omissions from the list of doc- 
uments, like the letter from Frank 
Pais to Fidel asking for less author- 
itarian leadership.’ The organiza- 
tion of the documents, and the ac- 
companying explanatory notes, are 
not as clear as they should be. But 
such quibbles aside, this volume is 
an outstanding contribution to the 
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lution. 

If Franqui is largely content to 
present the historical record and 
leave interpretation to others, 
Carlos Alberto Montaner con- 


‘Pals, along with many other leaders of the anti- 
Batista forces in the lowland cities (the “//ano”’), were 
concerned about the growing control imposed by 
Castro on the entire 26th of July Movement. In July 
1957, Pafs wrote Castro a letter recommending a kind 
of dual command of urban and rural rebels. Castro 
ignored this advice, and, according to several other 
members of the movement, refused to sanction a 
proposed escape to the mountains by Pais. The latter 
was subsequently killed by Batista’s police in Santiago 
de Cuba. Shortly afterward, Castro exploited the failure 
of an April 1958 general strike in order to assume 
absolute personal direction of the rebellion. 

For the text of the Pafs letter, see Pensamiento 
Critico (Havana), No. 29, June 1969, pp. 252-57. For 
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sciously sets out to go beyond bare 
facts and offer what he calls a 
“moral balance,” an “ethical judg- 
ment” on Cuba’s revolution. The 
judgment begins with a compari- 
son of the Batista and Castro eras, 
and accords special attention to 
the human dimension of the Cuban 
drama. The result is a penetrating 
and at times devastating assess- 
ment of the new regime. 

Montaner is a gifted writer who 
decided to leave Cuba at an early 
age, and who has since maintained 
a certain ‘“enragé” attitude toward 
the wall of legends and clichés sur- 
rounding nearly every major Cuban 
historical event. He loves to batter 
down those walls to show the hu- 
man misery that usually lies be- 
hind them. Like Camus, who once 
wrote that “every revolutionary 
ends by being either a heretic or a 
murderer,” Montaner belongs to 
that category of writers more con- 
cerned with the thousands of ordi- 
nary soldiers killed or maimed in 
battle than with the “glory” of the 
victorious general. Readers fasci- 
nated by footnotes and statistics 
will probably disdain this passion- 
ate, convincing, but impressionis- 
tic discussion. Those, on the other 
hand, who have been close to the 
violent reality of revolution, or who 
suspect there is more to that reality 
than can be found in ‘“‘official’’ 
histories, will feel at home with 
Montaner’s Secret Report on the 
Cuban Revolution. 

The author first places Batista, 
the béte noir of the revolution, in 
proper perspective: not as a bloody 
tyrant (what bloody tyrant would 
have freed Castro and his group af- 
ter the attack on the Moncada bar- 
racks?) but as a mediocre oppor- 
tunist whose only talent was a 
Capacity to discern the strongest 
political wind and immediately 
place himself at its disposal. With 
no coherent doctrine and no clear 
goal except that of remaining in 


power, Batista transformed his 
army into an instrument for per- 
sonal enrichment, incapable of 
mounting serious military opera- 
tions. This was the decisive factor 
behind what Montaner sarcastical- 
ly terms ‘‘the war that was 
not’’—the much-vaunted victory of 
Castro’s guerrillas over a demoral- 
ized, corrupt army defending an 
unpopular regime. Indeed, the reb- 
el offensive was carried out with 
more propaganda than bullets. 
Notwithstanding the famous figure 
of 20,000 casualties created by 
that propaganda, a rigorous count 
of combatants killed in seven years 
of insurgency does not reach 
1,200 (pp. 10-13). 

With the same merciless realism, 
Montaner examines some of the 
“accomplishments” of the victori- 
ous rebels. It is true, he concedes, 
that Castro has put Cuba on the 
political map, ‘but one must ques- 
tion the usefulness of being on the 
front page of the newspaper. Amin 
has made Uganda popular ... 
without the Ugandan people get- 
ting anything out of the spectacle 
except headaches” (p. 23). Point- 
ing to the sex and race of those 
who, more than twenty years after 
the revolution, are still among 
Cuba’s ruling cadres, Montaner 
concludes that sexism and racism 
remain quite prevalent on the is- 
land. Homosexuals, too, including 
well-known ones like the writers 
Lezama Lima and Virgilio Pifiera, 
have also suffered various forms of 
harassment and repression. Even 
the acknowledged expansion of ed- 
ucation warrants critical examina- 
tion, once one realizes that Cuban 
children learn to read by reciting 
such slogans as “‘F is for Fidel. We 
must have Faith in Fidel.” 

Perhaps the most dramatic ex- 
ample of unmet expectations is in 
Montaner’s chapter on “Che and 
the New Man,” which contrasts 
Guevara’s idealism with the actual 
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results of his policies. Guevara had 
an abstract conception of the new 
socialist man. Trusting that con- 
ception, he defended moral incen- 
tives for production, and launched 
Cuba on a disastrous program of 
industrialization. But Guevara 
could not understand the force of 
reality and, like Don Quixote, sim- 
ply moved his dream on to another 
region—in this case the mountains 
of Bolivia, where reality buried him. 
“The saddest thing,” comments 
Montaner, “is that when the 
Guevara utopia vanished and Sovi- 
et pragmatism was imposed, the 
only original contribution of the Cu- 
ban Revolution to communism dis- 
appeared” (p. 63). 

Montaner’s suggestions about 
how the United States should deal 
with Castro, and his speculations 
about Cuba’s possible future 
course, are interesting but natural- 
ly much more open to debate. The 
strength of this book lies rather in 
its author’s honest and incisive in- 
vestigation of the terrible price that 
the Cuban people have had to pay, 
through two decades and more, for 
totalitarian control thinly veiled by 
socialist sloganeering. 


A SIMILAR TALE of disenchant- 
ment, though more romanticized 
and personal, is told in Antonio 
Navarro’s Tocayo. The author was 
once an atypical member of Cuba’s 
ancien régime. Educated both at 
home and in the United States, 
married to a beautiful young lady 
of the upper class, professing a 
sort of elegant but genuine cyni- 
cism, Navarro—along with most of 
his class—at first paid little atten- 
tion to the history or contemporary 
problems of the Cuban masses. 
But, jolted by the revolution, this 
privileged onlooker was briefly 
swept away by the exhilaration of 
belonging to a popular movement, 
of being part of a radical political 
wave that was supposed to trans- 


form his country. Faith in Cuba 
and its leader overcame his inner 
doubts. Like thousands of his com- 
patriots, Navarro longed to help re- 
alize the dream of a better life; like 
so many others, again, he was not 
allowed to do so. The rigid revolu- 
tionary authorities took account 
only of class origins, not individual 
desires. 

Bitter and disillusioned, Navarro 
nevertheless did not follow the ex- 
ample of most of his friends. He 
did not abandon Cuba. He stayed, 
joined the counterrevolution, 
risked his life, landed in prison, 
and only afterward managed to get 
to the United States. 

Tocayo, a semi-autobiographical 
novel, derives from this true story. 
The book begins, appropriately, 
with ominous symbolism: “! walked 
into my great-aunt’s sickroom. She 
was dying all right.’”” The old Cuba 
was indeed dying. From then on, 
the novel follows the adventures 
and misadventures of ‘‘Tocayo,” 
Navarro’s code name, from sup- 
port for the revolution to under- 
ground resistance and escape. 
Vignettes of prerevolutionary Cu- 
ban society, impressions of the 
revolution’s leaders, plus a reason- 
able quota of sex and suspense all 
make the story quite readable. 
There is even a bit of pathos, as 
the shadowy figures of some of 
those who fought and died for 
democratic ideals cross Tocayo’s 
path. 

As literature, however, novels 
written in the midst of revolution 
are seldom satisfying, and Tocayo 
is no exception to this rule. The in- 
tensity of historical circumstance 
seems to overwhelm the capacity 
for artistic creation. It is indicative, 
to take an example from another 
field, that Wagner composed Gét- 
terdammerung when his homeland 
was actually rich and powerful. 
Seventy years later, when Germany 
was perishing in true apocalyptic 
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form under the Allied offensive, 
Richard Strauss, a witness to the 
final inferno, composed Meta- 
morphosen—not one of his better 
pieces. In the case of Tocayo, the 
subject matter is simply too vast to 
encompass in so short a novel. The 
author has not paid enough atten- 
tion to historical detail, or to his 
secondary characters. Such ‘“‘tou- 
ches of thin brush,’’ as Ortega 
once called them, might have 
transformed this book into a supe- 
rior novel. Still, as a vivid testimony 
of personal experience that illumi- 
nates the fate of thousands of 
other Cubans in the revolutionary 
maelstrom, Navarro’s account has 
accomplished its purpose well. 


FOR POLITICAL ANALYSIS rather 
than personal impressions of the 
Cuban revolution’s disappointing 
outcome, one would do well to 
consult Maurice Halperin’s The 
Taming of Fidel Castro. A valuable 
sequel to the author’s previous 
work on The Rise and Decline of 
Fidel Castro, this new book ex- 
pands upon Halperin’s original 
Study of political trends in Cuba 
during the period 1964-68. The 
author, now emeritus professor of 
political science at Simon Fraser 
University in Vancouver, spent 
those five years as a lecturer in 
economic geography at the Univer- 
sity of Havana and a consultant to 
the Cuban Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. It was precisely during that 
period, according to Halperin, that 
Castro metamorphosed from inde- 
pendent revolutionary leader to 
submissive head of yet another So- 
viet satellite. 

The author, convinced that 
Cuba’s revolution was really 
Castro’s personal crusade, careful- 
ly analyzes the Cuban leader’s ma- 
jor speeches, identifying and 
relating their most significant pas- 
sages to general political trends. 
What emerges from this painstak- 
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ing research is an illuminating 
study of Castro’s character, fo- 
Cusing on his extraordinary capaci- 
ty to inspire the Cuban masses by 
twisting appearances in his favor 
and using every possible ruse to 
salvage his prestige, no matter 
what the situation. The author, 
however, is not dazzled by Castro’s 
demagogic virtuosity. With a cer- 
tain detached amusement, Hal- 
perin depicts the Cuban leader’s 
ruthless ambition, detailing how his 
oceanic egotism and intolerance of 
criticism led him into blunder after 
blunder. 


CASTRO’S PECULIAR combination 
of “economic irrationality with po- 
litical astuteness” (p. 219), in this 
view, pushed his country into eco- 
nomic chaos—eventually dooming 
it to Soviet control. The Soviet Un- 
ion (unlike China, which also tried 
to coax Castro to its side) learned 
how to manipulate the mercurial 
Cuban leader; Soviet leaders, 
“even when severely provoked by 
their obstreperous client, were al- 
ways Careful not to ruffle his feath- 
ers” (p. 205). In the end, such pa- 
tience and subtle but relentless 
pressure richly paid off. By 1970, 
Castro had become one of the 
most ardent and loyal pro-Soviet 
spokesmen on the international 
scene. 

Cuban politics, though quite 
heavily personalized, are not 
Castro’s exclusive preserve, and 
Halperin’s treatment reflects that 
fact. There are excellent analyses 
of other issues and personalities, 
including Che Guevara’s failure in 
Africa (Chapter 15) and the case of 
Oscar Lewis (Chapter 17), which 
help clarify the nature of the Cu- 
ban regime. Halperin is also one of 
the few scholars to recognize (in 
Chapters 4—7) the importance of 
the 1964 show trial and execution 
of Marcos Rodriguez, which was 
exploited by Castro to purge the 
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Cuban Communist “old guard.’? 
The book’s sections on the Tricon- 
tinental Conference and on the 
Sino-Cuban quarrel are likewise 
both scholarly and perceptive. Hal- 
perin provides additional insight 
into Cuban foreign policy with his 
examination of still another issue 
that has not received the attention 
it deserves: the reasons behind 
Castro’s evolution from friend of Is- 
rael to fiery anti-Zionist. 


?Rodriguez was a member of the Cuban Communist 
youth organization who allegedly betrayed some of its 
leaders to Batista’s security forces in 1957. Seven 
years later, Castro dredged up this case in a political 
trial reminiscent, as this author wrote at the time, of 
Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. 


It is a pity that the author does 
not devote the same careful atten- 
tion to events since 1970, but con- 
fines himelf to a mere summary of 
this period instead. A more exten- 
sive treatment might have rend- 
ered Halperin more cautious in 
concluding that the Cuban revolu- 
tion is dead. Not that his argu- 
ments are wrong; the fresh new 
Cuba of the “‘romantic’”’ 1960’s 
was dead by 1970. But that is not 
the end of the story. Perhaps, as 
Mark Twain might have quipped, 
Halperin’s announcement of 
Castro’s demise as a revolutionary 
leader is a little premature. 

As far back as 1975, in his early 
African adventures, Castro discov- 


ered that his own desire to rekindle 
flagging socialist fervor by ‘‘ex- 
porting revolution” was_ perfectly 
suited to Moscow’s desire for a 
Suitable proxy in the Third World. 
The triumph of the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua in 1979 opened a new 
revolutionary horizon for Castro in 
Central America. Today, faced with 
a stagnant economy and Society at 
home, Cuban-style communism is 
searching for brighter prospects 
abroad. Those tempted by its call 
might consider the long list of dis- 
appointments, so exhaustively 
compiled by the authors repre- 
sented here, before committing 
themselves to follow in the foot- 
steps of Fidel. 
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STALIN DIED 30 years ago this 


March. Thirty years ago this June, 
East Berlin and the whole of Sovi- 
et-occupied Germany was rocked 
by the first of a series of revolts 
against Soviet power in Eastern 
Europe. Since those traumatic 
events of 1953, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) has increas- 
ingly taken on the aura of perma- 
nence. The construction of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961 certainly 
helped convince the population of 
East Germany of this fact; the 
GDR’s acceptance into the interna- 
tional community in the early 
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1970's helped convince the world. 


But primarily it has been the ruling 
Socialist Unity Party (SED),' in 
partnership with the Soviets, that 
has assured political continuity and 
socioeconomic stability in East 
Germany. 


"The SED, as the “new party of the working class,” 
was formed in April 1946 through a merger of the 
Communist Party of Germany and the Social 
Democratic Party. For a recent overview of the 
development of Soviet-East German integration, see 
Eric Waldman, “The German Democratic Republic: 
Moscow's Faithful Ally,” in Milorad M. Drachkovitch, 
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pp. 267-75. 
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First under Walter Ulbricht in the 
mid-1960’s, and even more so un- 
der Erich Honecker in the 1970's, 
the GDR took on the symbols, even 
content, of nationhood, that proc- 
ess being in part an active (if not 
completely responsible) reevalua- 
tion of its own history. Moreover, 
Soviet-American détente and 
Bonn’s conciliatory Ostpolitik 
eased tensions in the area and pro- 
vided the backdrop for historians 
in the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
and the West to examine postwar 
developments in Germany. Previ- 
ously, West German scholars had 
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rhetoric in the late 1920’s and ear- | 


been understandably obsessed by 
the fall of the Weimar Republic and 
the rise of Adolf Hitler; East Ger- 
man historians had myopically re- 
counted the development of the 
Communist Party of Germany 
(KPD, and later the SED); and 
American, British, and Soviet his- 
torians focused on postwar Ger- 
many simply as an unresolved 
problem of international politics. 
How could one write the history of 
a nation that did not exist, of a 
country that might disappear? The 
30th anniversary of the GDR, cele- 
brated in 1979, marked a conven- 
ient symbolic moment for the com- 
ing-of-age of East Germany. Even 
Soviet historians understood the 
anniversary in that context: “Thirty 
years of the existence of the GDR 
is a long enough period to speak of 
the stability and victory of the 
socioeconomic and social-political 
system on German soil, ... to view 
the German worker-peasant state 
as an historical reality.”? 

Of course, Soviet historians go 
on to point out that the stabilization 
of the GDR as a state was dictated 
by the laws of history, a view ea- 
gerly shared by their East German 
colleagues. However, Soviet stud 
ies on the GDR emphasize some- 
what more the importance of the 
Soviet Military Administration in 
creating “favorable political cir- 
cumstances” for the social and 
economic transformation in the 
East than do East German works, 
which tend to focus on the initia- 
tives of German Communists and 
of “class-conscious” Social Demo- 
crats.° But if some East German 
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*See /storiya Germanskoy Demokraticheskoy 
Respubliki (History of the German Democratic 
Republic), Moscow, Nauka, 1979, 

*Compare, e.g., N. F. Babantsev, Stanovieniye 
gosudarstvenno-pravovoy sistemy Germanskoy 
Demokraticheskoy Respubliki (Formation of the State 
Legal System in the German Democratic Republic), 
Leningrad, |zdatel’stvo Leningradskogo universiteta, 
1981, p. 31, with Heinz Heitzer, GDR: An Historical 
Outline, Dresden, Verlag Zeit im Bild, 1981, p. 14. 


nationalism was allowed to creep 
into the writing of GDR history late 
in the Ulbricht period, much of it 
has been erased in the Honecker 
era in favor of an approach that 
emphasizes the general East Euro- 
pean revolutionary context of trans- 
formations in the GDR and thus 
the critical importance of the Soviet 
model and Soviet leadership.‘ 

Despite the obligatory kowtowing 
to the Soviets, East German histori- 
ography still must create its own 
heroes, states the publisher in the 
notices for Army General Heinz 
Hoffmann’s memoirs, in order “to 
preserve history, to cultivate tradi- 
tions, and to strengthen [socialist] 
points of view.” In fact, the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
GDR prompted the publication of 
dozens of memoirs, including 
those of Hoffmann and Honecker, 
and biographies, including that of 
Otto Grotewohl, the first Minister 
President of the GDR. It is difficult 
to understand, however, how these 
hagiographic, dull, one-dimension- 
al works are going to bolster the 
GDR’s “point of view.” 


THE HEINZE VOSSKE biography of 
Grotewohl is by far the worst. As a 
party historian (rather than a polliti- 
cian), Vosske apparently feels he 
can take no chances, explore no 
real issues, discuss no serious 
conflicts. A wooden, stylized Grote- 
wohl emerges as leader of the So- 
cial Democratic Party (SDP) in 
Braunschweig in the 1920’s. 
Vosske’s Grotewohl makes a num- 
ber of minor “mistakes” and ‘“‘er- 
rors” early in his career because 
he does not yet “understand” the 
necessity for unity with the Com- 
munists. There is no mention of 
Grotewohl’s very tough anti-KPD 


“See Geschichte der SED: Abriss (History of the SED: 
An Outline), East Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1978, pp. 5-6; 
Istoriya Germanskoy Demokraticheskoy Respubliki, op. 
cit., pp. 490-501; and Babantsey, op. cit., p. 55. 
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ly 1930’s, nor of his later opposi- 
tion to the Oder-Neisse line, the 
post—World War I| demarcation be- 
tween Germany and Poland. Most 
important, Grotewohl’s crucial de- 
cision to join forces with the KPD 
after the war is submerged in anti- 
Schumacher rhetoric (Kurt Schu- 
macher was the West German SPD 
leader after the war) and platitudes 
about the inevitability of union be- 
tween the KPD and SPD. Why did 
Grotewohl lead the SPD in the 
Eastern Zone down the path of 
unity despite his earlier hostility to 
the Communists and their pro- 
gram? Unfortunately, the answer to 
this important question, and many 
others, will not be found in this 
biography. 

Readers will get a somewhat bet- 
ter sense of the personalities of 
Honecker and Hoffmann from their 
respective memoirs. Both men 
were born and raised in what is 
today the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many—Honecker is from the Saar- 
land; Hoffmann from Mannheim— 
and both express great affection 
for their home regions. Both also 
came from thoroughly Social- 
Democratic worker families, and 
both found their sense of purpose, 
and felt wanted and needed, in the 
Young Communist League of 
Germany (KJVD). But here the 
similarities end. While Honecker 
claims that “! do not remember a 
single moment in my life in which | 
have doubted our cause” (p. 9), 
Hoffmann is at least willing to ad- 
mit vacillations, questions, mis- 
takes. Although Honecker talks of 
his youthful “Sturm und Drang” 
period, the account he gives of his 
life, even of events that should 
have been exciting—his first trip to 
Moscow in 1930-31; his three 
years’ work in the underground 
(1932-35); his imprisonment by 
the Gestapo (December 1935); his 
critical role in the building of the 


Free German Youth (FDJ) after the 
war—is bland and emotionless. At 


points, he attempts to appear fair- 


minded, expressing a debt to 
Herbert Wehner, once a KPD 


| member but now a Bonn Social 


Democrat, and generously citing 


| Western historians of interwar 


Germany. Honecker also broaches 
for the first time his much- 
discussed voluntary return to 
Brandenburg-Gorden prison in 
mid-April 1945 after having es- 
caped five weeks earlier, and he 
provides a plausible explanation 
why he was able to avoid Gestapo 
punishment (he claims the Nazi 
police apparatus was in such dis- 
array at the end of the war that 
they bungled his case). But too 
much is left unmentioned in 
Honecker’s memoir, especially 
when dealing with the postwar 
period. 

In contrast, Hoffmann’s memoirs 
are fascinating, though the General 
is not above the kind of obfusca- 
tion that pervades the Honecker 
and Vosske books. Like Honecker, 
who states that as a first-grader he 
felt the vibrations of the “Red Oc- 
tober in Russia” (p. 7), Hoffmann 
too claims an early affinity for Sovi- 
et Marxism, attributing his under- 
standing of Lenin’s importance to 
the masses of Russian workers to 
Fédor Gladkov’s novel Cement, 
which he read in 1925 when he 
was 15 years old (pp. 95-96). (In 
fact, only later editions of Cement 
said much at all about Lenin.) Still, 
Hoffmann at least gives us a per- 
son, a tall, slim, athletic son of a 
disabled worker, who enjoyed both 
the duties and the togetherness of 
the Communist youth organiza- 
tions. He even relished the street- 
fighting, the disruptions of Nazi 
marches, and the sometimes dan- 
gerous election campaigns of the 
late Weimar period. 

Once in the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, Hoffmann apparently had dif- 
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ficulty adjusting to the rigid disci- 
pline of the Comintern’s “Lenin 
School,” the alma mater as well of 
Honecker and of Erich Mielke, 
chief of the GDR’s Ministry of State 
Security. Although subjected to fu- 
rious criticism and self-criticism, 
Hoffmann nevertheless followed 
orders and tried ‘to understand 
the core of this critique” (p. 301). 
He does not mention the Soviet 
purges of the 1930's, of which he 
was Surely aware, nor does he con- 
ceal his fervent admiration of 
Stalin. (Hoffmann tells the story of 
meeting Stalin, who offered him a 
cigarette. He thought about refus- 
ing, being an avid nonsmoker, but 
thought better of it and took the 
cigarette!) 

Hoffmann was clearly thrilled to 
leave Moscow in July 1936 for the 
International Brigades and the bat- 
tlefields of Spain. While he says lit- 
tle about the internecine struggles 
among leftists in Spain, one can 
certainly see the “Red” German 
militarist in his accounts of the bat- 
tles and the quite serious wounds 
he suffers. Hoffmann ends his 
memoir with his long convales- 
cence in Moscow in 1938- 
41—which may be just as well, 
since if Honecker’s memoirs are 
any indication, Hoffmann probably 
would not have said much about 
the postwar period anyway. 


EAST GERMAN historiography has 
changed radically over the past 
dozen years. Party historians no 
longer merely focus on the recent 
development of communism in 
Germany, but now venture deep 
into the German past to claim for 
the GDR such unlikely antecedents 
as Martin Luther, Frederick the 
Great, and Otto von Bismarck.°® 
Furthermore, according to Soviet 
sources, East German_ historiog- 
raphy has even determined that 
the division of Germany goes back 
to the 10th through 12th centuries: 
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“The border between different eco- 
nomic regions of Western and 
Eastern Europe (in a geographic 
sense) did not follow along a line 
dividing Germany from Slavic 
countries, but one dividing Ger- 
many itself.”* West German schol- 
arship is also changing and has re- 
cently overcome its inhibitions 
about investigating the postwar pe- 
riod. In this regard, the historiogra- 
phy of the GDR is particularly in- 
debted to two authors: Professor 
Hermann Weber of the University 
of Mannheim and Karl Wilhelm 
Fricke, the head of the East-West 
section of Radio Germany in 
Cologne. 

Weber has put together in Mann- 
heim a team of scholars devoted to 
Studying the development of politi- 
cal parties and mass organizations 
in the GDR. Parteiensystem is the 
initial publication of the group; pre- 
Sumably, monographs on each 
party and on each mass organiza- 
tion will follow. There are 14 chap- 
ters in the book, each containing a 
collection of rare documents pre- 
ceded by an introductory essay. 
Particularly useful are the docu- 
ments from Jacob Kaiser’s papers, 
which are appended to Siegfried 
Sucket’s excellent essay on the 
conservative Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) in East Germany. 
This study—together with former 
CDU leader J. B. Gradl’s informa- 


*For an insightful discussion of the phenomenon of 
“rehistorization,”’ see Timothy Garton Ash, “Und willst 
du nicht mein Bruder sein ..."’ Die DDR heute (‘If You 
Don't Want To Be My Brother ..."" The GDR Today), 
Hamburg, Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag, 1981, 
pp. 89-142. Ash, who wrote for the Spectator 
(London) and The Times (London) on Eastern Europe 
and Germany, provides a series of fascinating portraits 
of people and places in the GDR. One hopes it will soon 
appear in English. 

°G. E. Sanchuk, “Some Questions on the History of 
Slavic Peoples in the Early Feudal Period in the Works 
of GDR Historians,” in Mezhdunarodnyye svyazi stran 
tsentral’noy, vostochnoy i yugovostochnoy yevropy i 
slavyano-germanskiye otnosheniya (\International Ties 
Among the Countries of Central, Eastern, and 
Southeastern Europe and Slavic-Germanic Relations), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1968, p. 264. 
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tive, moving memoirs’—tells the 
tragic story of a ‘“‘bourgeois- 
democratic” party in the Soviet 
Zone. Initially, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union’s leader in the East, 
Andreas Hermes, was bullied by 
the Soviet Military Administration 
to withdraw his opposition to its 
methods of land reform. When he 
refused, he was forced to resign 
and was replaced as head of the 
party by Jacob Kaiser. Though 
somewhat more flexible than Her- 
mes in his dealings with the Sovi- 
ets and the new SED, Kaiser never- 
theless insisted that the CDU 
remain an independent party. Kai- 
ser’s resistance to the Socialist 
Unity Party’s “bloc politics’ —that 
is, his attempt to retain the CDU’s 
integrity in the ‘antifascist’ bloc 
(formally known as the Democratic 
Bloc of Parties and Mass Organiza- 
tions) without being subsumed by 
such SED-controlled mass organi- 
zations as the Free German Trade 
Union and the Free German 
Youth— represents a major com- 
ponent of the German struggle for 
democracy in the East. Kaiser’s 
growing popularity and the CDU’s 
increasing strength at the grass 
roots level in the Eastern Zone 
prompted the Soviets to move 
quickly in December 1947; Kaiser, 
Gradl, and other antibloc CDU 
leaders were deprived of their posi- 
tions in their party and forced to 
leave East Germany. 

Professor Weber’s Kleine 
Geschichte der DDR tells much the 
Same story, though in greatly ab- 
breviated form. The book is de- 
signed to provide a starting point 
for studying GDR history, and it ful- 
fills this task perfectly. Weber en- 
hances the value of his study by in- 
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See J. B. Gradl, Anfang unter dem Sowjetstern: Die 
CDU 1945-1948 in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone 
Deutschlands (Beginning under the Soviet Star: The 
CDU 1945-1948 in the Soviet Occupation Zone of 
Germany), Cologne, Verlag Wissenschaft und 
Politik, 1981. 


cluding informative charts, a basic 
bibliography, detailed chronologies 
of each stage of the GDR’s devel- 
opment, and brief excerpts from 
relevant documents. The author Is 
also quite judicious in the presen- 
tation of material, providing the 
most up-to-date information avail- 
able and identifying those points 
where there are significant prob- 
lems with his sources. Yet, Weber 
is too careful here about making 
judgments, too concerned with 
Simply laying out the facts of East 
German history. Still, this is a mar- 
velous introductory book and 
should be translated into English.® 

Fricke, on the other hand, is 
more willing to share his observa- 
tions on the GDR—observations 
that are based on decades of col- 
lecting documents, reports, and 
memoirs concerning the wide- 
spread political use of the judicial 
and police organs in East 
Germany. The result is Politik und 
Justiz, a chronological account of 
political repression in East 
Germany from 1945 to 1968, inter- 
Spersed with major portions of 217 
legal and personal documents. 
Fricke’s study is also a well- 
conceived and forcefully argued in- 
dictment of the judicial system un- 
der the Communists, based above 
all on the personal recollections of 
some 4,000 former political prison- 
ers. These memoirs, which were 
collected in the Federal Republic 
in 1960, are liberally quoted by 
Fricke, reminding the reader again 
and again that political stability in 
the Eastern Zone was purchased at 
the price of the suffering or death 
of over a quarter of a million politi- 
Cal prisoners (p. 7). 
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*At present, the best and most up-to-date survey in 
English of GDR history, politics, foreign relations, and 
society as a whole is David Childs, The GDR: Moscow’s 
German Ally, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1982. 
Childs’s discussions of recent cultural developments, 
including literature, film, and television, are especially 
useful. 
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Fricke’s most recent book, Die 
DDR-Staatssicherheit, analyzes the 
development and structure of the 
Ministry of State Security (MfS), 
the organization which, more than 
any other institution in the GDR ex- 
cept the Communist party, was re- 
sponsible for maintaining that po- 
litical stability at any cost. Basing 
his analysis on a host of printed 
publications and official pro- 
nouncements, as well as on the re- 
ports of Staasi defectors and the 
internal memoranda they often 
brought with them, Fricke has con- 
structed an astonishingly detailed 
account of the security apparatus 
and its internal and external func- 
tions. His study covers a wide 
range, from the Comintern’s use of 
German Communists as agents 
(the Staas/ chiefs Wilhelm Zaisser, 
Ernst Wollweber, and Mielke all 
worked for the Comintern) to the 
MfS’s troubles in the 1950’s, when 
both Zaisser and Wollweber were 
purged after having made the mis- 
take of identifying their agency with 
opponents of Ulbricht. Although 
Fricke does not directly discuss the 
critical role played by the Ministry 
of State Security and its chief 
Mielke in the Honecker era, he 
makes it clear that the SED and the 
security apparatus now share state 
power. MfS agents are pervasive in 
GDR institutions (as well as in in- 
stitutions in the Federal Republic), 
and are firmly integrated into the 
Soviet intelligence system. Fricke’s 
great service to readers is to dem- 
onstrate this with exhaustive docu- 
mentation and careful argumenta- 
tion, making his study the best 
work not only on the GDR’s securi- 
ty apparatus but on any state secu- 
rity service in Eastern Europe. 


WEBER’S AND FRICKE’S work in 
these books and elsewhere dem- 
onstrates that solid history can be 
written even if most document re- 
positories are closed to Westerners 
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‘and the secondary literature is in- 
complete. Two recent studies, by 
| the American scholars David Pike 
j}and Gregory Sandford, show also 
that persistent effort (when facili- 
tated by the official US-GDR aca- 
demic exchange) can turn up im- 
portant, previously inaccessible 
archival sources. Pike’s study of 
German writers in exile in the Sovi- 
-et Union especially benefits from 
_ exceptionally productive archival 
_research in Budapest, Moscow, 
_and East Berlin. For example, Pike 
makes excellent use of Willi 
_Bredel’s unpublished wartime dia- 
_ry, in which the famous German 
| “proletarian” writer details his ex- 
periences in the Soviet Union. 
Bredel describes his dangerous 
and futile attempts—shouting 
through a megaphone over Nazi 
lines—to urge German soldiers to 
desert. He also portrays his com- 
rade Erich Weinert roaming 
through battlefields cluttered with 
the corpses of German _ sol- 
diers—Weinert weeping and 
moaning aloud at his inability to 
have convinced them to lay down 
their arms. 

By drawing on this sort of rich 
documentation Pike is able to illu- 
minate an almost completely un- 
known chapter in the development 
of what might be called a “Soviet” 
German culture, weaving his way 
through the literary struggles of the 
1920's and 1930's, describing the 
purges of the German exiles in the 
Soviet Union, depicting the impo- 
tence of such notables in the West 
as Bertolt Brecht to save their 
friends from these purges. (Even 
the children of German Commu- 
nists in the USSR were arrested by 
Soviet authorities in 1937, Pike 
tells us, for allegedly attempting to 
form a Hitler youth group in their 
Ernst Thalmann Club.)° Still, Ger- 
man writers in Russia did their 
duty to the socialist mother- 
land—the ‘‘human fortress,” in 


GDR Minister of Culture Johannes 
Becher’s words, against a ‘‘storm 
of barbarism” (p. 252). They wrote 
Stories and articles in its defense, 
and they attacked its critics as fas- 
cists and Trotskyites. The origins of 
East German culture can be traced 
to these writers in the Soviet Union 
in the 1930’s, just as the party was 
“cleaned up” during that period for 
the leadership of Wilhelm Pieck 
and Ulbricht. Yet, as Pike aptly 
demonstrates, the alternatives on 
the left to the development of a So- 
viet German culture were numer- 
ous and vibrant during this period, 
and it was not inevitable that Sovi- 
etized German writers would rise to 
power. 

In contrast to Pike’s broad- 
ranging study, Sandford’s book on 
the Communist reconstruction of 
Germany is much narrower in 
scope, focusing on the sources of 
internal support for communism in 
Soviet-occupied Germany in the 
years 1945-46. Sandford has 
done important work in the ar- 
chives of the Free German Trade 
Union and of the Peasants’ Mutual 
Aid Association, and his examina- 
tion of land reform in East 
Germany is especially  well- 
researched and well-documented. 
The author points out the impor- 
tant economic as well as ideologi- 
cal motivations for the nationaliza- 
tion of industry and for the 
expropriations in agriculture, a 
useful exercise that sheds new 
light on the workings of the Soviet 
Military Administration of Germany. 

Unfortunately, Sandford tends to 
accept uncritically the judgments 
of the KPD documents he consults 
and the GDR informants he inter- 
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*The Ernst Thalmann Club in Moscow was initially 
organized for foreign workers in the Soviet Union. With 
some 2,000 members in the mid-1930's, it became a 
center for German political and literary activity, 
attracting the unwelcome attention of the Soviet secret 
police. The club was dissolved in 1938. See Pike's 
discussion on pp. 322-23 and 325. 
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views. This calls into question 
some of his conclusions and ob- 
servations. He describes the SPD 
on the eve of Hitler’s takeover as 
‘a catchall for opportunists of all 
political persuasions who wanted 
the presumed shelter of belonging 
to a socialist party, but shunned 
the rigid discipline of the KPD” 
(p. 270, fn. 70). In fact, the SPD’s 
record of resolute opposition to the 
rise of the Nazis was certainly bet- 
ter than that of the Communists. 
He badly underestimates the sup- 
port for and organizational prowess 
of the two postwar “bourgeois par- 
ties,’ the Liberal Democratic Party 
and the CDU, and he declares that 
neither party had a ‘coherent ide- 
ology” (pp. 61-—62)—propositions 
that Gradl would certainly con- 
test.'° He also maintains that those 
landowners who anticipated ‘‘ex- 
propriation” engaged in “‘sabo- 
tage’ and that the peasants were 
“relieved” when the “intimidating 
presence of their erstwhile mas- 
ters” was removed as a result of 
the land expropriations (p. 108). 
And he insists that the KPD stood 
in an “invulnerable” ideological po- 
Sition vis-a-vis the Social Demo- 
crats, and, in part as a result, exer- 
cised “immense psychological 
leverage” over them (p. 154). That 
Sandford oversteps his evidence to 
make such unequivocal judgments 
mars an otherwise interesting, 
compact, and important study of 
the KPD and of the sources of its 
popular support in 1945-46. 


IN WEST BERLIN on June 17 of 
this year, politicians and citizens 
alike observed the 30th anniver- 
sary of the East German uprising. A 
conference of historians used the 
occasion to examine the role of the 
“nation” in German history. Groups 
of rightist youth demonstrated on 


the streets of Berlin, provoking left- 


‘See, e.g., Gradl, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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ist disturbances and police inter- 
vention. And in the Bundestag, 
President Karl Carstens’s speech 
on the occasion of the 17th of 
June, ‘‘the day of German free- 
dom,” was boycotted by the Green 
Party. Against this background of 
the politicization of the June 17th 
holiday, it is especially noteworthy 
that Ilse Spittmann and Karl Wil- 
helm Fricke published, under the 
auspices of Deutschland Archiv, a 
fine collection of essays, memoirs 
of the time, documents, and a se- 
lected bibliography to com- 
memorate the struggle of East Ger- 
man workers for a better life.'' 
Equally important, 17. Juni 1953 
asks serious questions about the 
background of the uprising. What 
role did the struggle for succession 
among Stalin’s heirs play in the 
East Berlin crisis? Why did Ulbricht 
stubbornly insist on maintaining 
impossibly high work norms when 
he made so many other conces- 
sions with regard to the ‘“‘New 
Course,” the party’s program for 
the accelerated construction of so- 
cialism in the GDR? What were the 
exact dimensions of the fighting 
and of the subsequent judicial 
repression? 

Especially innovative is the con- 


tribution by Klaus Ewers and 
Thorsten Quest on worker attitudes 
during and after the crisis. The au- 
thors focus narrowly on workers in 
state factories and base their ob- 
servations primarily on reports by 
workers who fled to the West. What 
emerges is a portrait of the party’s 
pathetic lack of influence among 
the working class. According to the 
informants, on those rare occa- 
sions when the party did allow 
workers to express their opinions 
freely, SED officials were put on 
the defensive and unable to match 
the arguments of their supposed 
patrons. “‘It’s all old cheese,” a 
worker is reported to have shouted 
to a party spokesman at the Pots- 
dam Karl Marx Works, before the 
assembled workers simply filed out 
as the official spoke (p. 37). And 
when Ulbricht appeared before a 
group of workers at the Berlin Niles 
Works with a phalanx of police and 
bodyguards, the workers reportedly 


"Deutschland Archiv (Cologne) published a 
similarly excellent volume on the 20th anniversary of 
the building of the Berlin Wall: Jérgen Rihle and 
Gunter Holzweissig, 13. August 1961, Cologne, Verlag 
Wissenschaft und Politik, Edition Deutschland 
Archiv, 1981. 

‘Christa Wolf, A Model Childhood, trans. by Ursule 
Molinaro and Hedwig Rappolt, New York, NY, Farrar, 
Strauss and Giroux, 1980, p. 3. 
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shouted, ‘Ai, ai, look who’s here } 
with so many handmaidens,” and 
jeered at him, “long live the king of | 
the workers!” (p. 37). 


THE EAST GERMAN government | 
allowed the anniversary of the 
1953 uprising to pass without the 
kind of celebrations, parades of 
factory brigades, and predictable | 
Speeches that accompanied the | 
20th anniversary of the building of 
the Berlin Wall—officially heralded 
in the GDR as the “antifascist de- 
fense wall.” Despite 30 years of 
rule, the East German Communists 
continue to hide from the uncom- 
fortable corners of their own histo- 
ry, a dangerous game given the al- 
ready severe internal strains on the 
party’s attempt to formulate a spe- 
cifically East German political cul- 
ture, one that unquestioningly sup- 
ports the maintenance of that rule. 
Christa Wolf, noted author and 
member of the SED since 1949, 
correctly lectures her countrymen 
that such a consensus is impossi- 
ble until the Germans in the East 
come to terms with their history: 
“What is past is not dead; it is not 
even past. We cut ourselves off 
from it; we pretend to be 
strangers.” '? 


By Paul Hollander 
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IT IS HARD to find a better way to 


assess Soviet and East European 
routes to socialism than by exam- 
ining the condition of working 
classes in the countries con- 
cerned. They were, after all, Sup- 
posed to be the prime beneficiaries 
and leading social force of the new 
socialist order, destined to domi- 
nate the system by virtue of both 
their expanded numbers and high 
level of political consciousness. 
Workers under socialism were sup- 
posed to be substantially better off 
than workers under capitalism. 


The reality, of course, is differ- 
ent. The books reviewed here all 
prompt reflection on a major issue 
of our time: What is left of the 
ideals of socialism, in light of the 
fate of working classes in avowedly 
socialist countries? What are the 
areas of congruence or discrepan- 
cy between the theories of social- 
ism and the observable practices 
inspired by those theories? 

There are a number of other im- 
portant issues these studies ad- 
dress. How, for example, does the 
Status of workers in the Soviet Un- 
ion compare with their status in 
Eastern Europe? What are the dif- 
ferences and similarities within 
Eastern Europe? What, if any, influ- 
ence do the working classes have 
on the exercise of political power, 
and what is the nature of their po- 
litical participation? Has the size 
and composition of this class 
changed? What has happened to 
social mobility out of and within the 
working class (e.g., the transfor- 
mation of agricultural laborers into 
skilled industrial workers)? What 
shifts have taken place in the ma- 
terial living conditions and expec- 
tations of workers in recent years? 
What has been the relationship, if 
any, between workers and the in- 
telligentsia? Have workers in any of 
these countries been agents of so- 
cial change? What part is played by 
trade unions in the life of the work- 
ers? Are workers alienated under 
socialism? And if so, in what ways? 
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| Laboring Under Socialism 


Of course, there are limits to the 
generalizations that can be made 
confidently or categorically about 
the condition of workers in both 
the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. There are also significant 
differences within Eastern Europe, 
including differences in the 
amount of information available 
about such matters. We know far 
more, for example, about workers 
(and most other things) in 
Hungary, Yugoslavia or Poland 
than in Albania or Bulgaria. The 
five volumes under discussion 
illustrate, in different ways and dif- 
ferent degrees, both the value and 
the limits of current research in 
this field. 


ON THE CONDITION of Soviet 
workers, perhaps the single most 
informative piece in all these 
volumes is Fyodor Turovsky’s es- 
say in the anthology edited by 
Leonard Schapiro and Joseph 
Godson. The author is identified as 
“a Russian jurist, a former legal 
consultant to Literaturnaya gazeta 
and former chairman of the legal 
committee of the Moscow 
Construction Workers’ Union,” who 
emigrated from the Soviet Union in 
1976. While Western scholarship 
has made significant contributions 
to our knowledge about Soviet 
life—as reflected in the other es- 
says in this collection—it is hard to 
duplicate the revelatory power in- 
herent in the writings of those with 
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an inside knowledge of how the So- 
viet system works. Such accounts 
are especially refreshing when the 
bland generalizations and abstract 
concepts of Western social science 
(often permeated by the spirit, if 
not the letter, of structural- 
functionalism) are increasingly 
leaving their imprint on Soviet 
Studies. Moreover, even lately it 
has not been easy for outsiders, 
especially Western scholars or 
journalists, to get close to the ways 
of life and shared experiences of 
Soviet workers. This difficulty is il- 
luminated in another contribution 
to the same volume, by Murray 
Seeger, which details the problems 
he faced in attempting to learn 
about industrial safety and acci- 
dents. By contrast, Turovsky’s legal 
experience in defending Soviet 
workers is particularly helpful in 
elucidating the gap separating their 
life, as they experience it, from life 
as it is Supposed to be according to 
official dogma. 

As is often the case, it is the de- 
tail that counts. We know that Sovi- 
et workers are generally underpaid, 
both in terms of what they need 
and expect, and in terms of what 
industrial workers earn in the West. 
Yet it is quite another thing to learn 
the specifics of a frugal daily bud- 
get for a family of three (7.30 ru- 
bles, according to Turovsky), about 
other basic expenses that wages 
do not cover, and about the variety 
of workers’ efforts to supplement 
their earnings: 


People steal their working hours so 
as to make use of them in a sec- 
ond job. Some do not appear at all, 
others leave the factory during the 
working day, or sit idle at work so 
as to save their strength for work- 
ing somewhere else in the eve- 
nings. (pp. 161-62) 


Absenteeism, according to Soviet 
newspapers, involves 20 percent of 


the work force. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Turovsky, a ‘chain reaction 
of deviousness has developed at 
every possible level of the socialist 
economy.” Thus, for example, 


If the workers were paid what they 
had really earned, their pay slips 
would be so small that they would 
leave at once for another site with 
an engineer-in-chief willing to pay 
them a more Satisfactory wage. 
That is why the chief tells his norm 
calculator to fabricate hundreds of 
false orders “fulfilled” so as to cov- 
er up for the idle days, and to in- 
clude in the reports of work com- 
pleted ... non-existent tasks which 
the workers have not in fact carried 
out. (p. 163-64) 


Stealing from the work place is an- 
other well-known method of sup- 
plementing wages, despite the dra- 
conian retaliation such thefts may 
provoke. The author relates the 
case of a 16-year-old worker he 
defended for trying to steal from 
his factory a kilogram of rusty nails 
“to mend the old shed where his 
family stored his firewood.” He and 
his family lived “in one rented 
room in a private house, no more 
than 3 metres square. ... Kolya’s 
father was a veteran and invalid of 
the Second World War... . They 
had been on the waiting list for a 
flat for more than 10 years... .” 
Incredibly, the defendant was sen- 
tenced to fifteen years (p. 167). 
Stories like this do not often come 
to the attention of Western stu- 
dents of Soviet working-class life. 
Small-scale stealing, of course, co- 
exists with large-scale embezzling 
by those far removed from the 
workbench. 

Not surprisingly, according to 
Turovsky, unions are hardly effec- 
tive champions of workers rights, 
especially since “90% of union of- 
ficials are workers who receive 
their orders from the management, 
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are dependent on the latter for 
their wages, and look to the man- 
agement for all their ‘perks’ like bo- 
nuses, new flats and subsidised 
holidays” (p. 172). Thus, for exam- 
ple, laws protecting women from 
heavy manual labor (such as un- 
loading frozen sand or gravel from 
freight cars) are often ignored, in 
part because it is cheaper to use 
human labor than machines. Other 
problems experienced by female 
Soviet workers resemble those of 
some American women: 


There are employers who regard it 


as a grave disadvantage if a wom- | 


an is married since there is always | 


the threat that she will leave her | 


work for a few months... to havea | 


baby.... /f she returns to work 
when she is still breast-feeding she 
is entitled to extra time off to feed 
the baby.... (pp. 178-79) 


Murray Seeger’s contribution 
corroborates Turovsky’s case stud- 
ies. A former Moscow Bureau chief 
of The Los Angeles Times, Seeger 
characterizes the Soviet labor force 
as “a collection of sullen, disillu- 
Sioned, unproductive workers who 
have little to say in economic deci- 
sions and who have no outlet for 
their grievances” (p. 105). Another 
interesting chapter, by Max Rallis, 
presents data obtained from inter- 
views with Soviet workers abroad. 
For understandable reasons, Rallis 
does not reveal exactly how these 
interviews were obtained, and the 
results are surprising in that the re- 
Spondents were quite open and 
willing to criticize working and liv- 
ing conditions. A compilation of 
“Retail Prices in Moscow and Four 
Western Cities in March 1979,” by 
Keith Bush, provides a useful and 
thorough empirical indicator of 
comparative living standards. The 
lead chapter by Leonard Schapiro, 
on the condition of Soviet workers, 
as well as other essays on “Wage 
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| 
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Income Policies’ (Peter 
Wiles), “Planning and the Worker’ 
(David A. Dyker), ‘The Role of the 
Trade Unions” (Joseph Godson), 


| and “Welfare and Social Security” 


(Alastair McAuley), make this col- 


| lection a most informative update 
| on virtually all important aspects of 
| the life of Soviet workers. 


| BY CONTRAST, Workers’ Rights, 


East and West has a somewhat 


|| narrower substantive but much 
|| wider geographic focus. It provides 
\| useful summaries of the part 


played by unions in the USSR and 


| individual East European countries 


in the utilization and control of the 
labor force. This book continues 


| the story of the deformation of 


trade unions in that part of the 
world, adding a number of impor- 
tant documents indicating the de- 
sire of some dissenting workers in 
Eastern Europe to form genuine 
unions. The first part of the book 
also presents comparative data on 
workers’ rights and unions in six 
West European countries and the 
United States. 

A much more detailed look at 
One crucial part of this subject is 
offered in Blair Ruble’s Soviet 
Trade Unions. While recognizing a 
long history of insensitivity to work- 
ers’ demands and persecution of 
those trying to express them, the 
author finds Soviet labor unions 
somewhat improved since the 
1960’s and 1970’s as organiza- 
tions helpful to workers. He also 
tells about the emergence of occa- 
sional conflicts between unions 
and management over working 
conditions. Ruble sums up post- 
Stalin labor policies by noting that 


what Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
sought, each in his own way, was 
to end the excesses of Stalinism 
without dismantling the system 
that gave rise to them. To do so 
they were willing to pay off blue- 
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collar workers with more money as 
long as greater income did not 
mean greater power. (p. 5) 


The author observes, as others 
have before, that Soviet workers 
benefited from a shortage of labor 
and the resulting competition for 
their services. He regards Soviet 
unions as ‘‘significant institutions” 
with ‘‘a favorable influence on the 
lives of Soviet workers” at the fac- 
tory level. Ruble concludes that 
“pressure exists to narrow the gap 
between theory and practice in So- 
viet labor relations” (p. 144). 
Ruble’s book, while in many 
ways an impressive scholarly study 
of certain aspects of Soviet trade 
unions, suffers from its author’s 
apprehension about becoming 
judgmental. The desire for objec- 
tivity is laudable, but it sometimes 
leads to blandness, or worse: ‘‘The 
question one should ask is not 
whether Soviet trade unions repre- 
sent workers but when, where and 
how.” “Ultimately,” writes Ruble in 
a similar vein, “Western observers 
must relate the lessons of Soviet la- 
bor development to those of their 
own society” (p. 8). This last is a 
bewildering proposition, since 
Western unions developed in a plu- 
ralistic political environment in 
which the government did not seek 
to set up its own unions or claim to 
represent the workers’ interests. 
The book also offers a few eu- 
phemisms or understatements that 
will provoke some unintended 
amusement among Western stu- 
dents of Soviet affairs (as they 
surely would among Soviet dissi- 
dents): calling the subordination of 
unions to the party and govern- 
ment “centralizing tendencies”; 
stating that “Soviet union elections 
differ from those in the West”; or 
observing that ‘Soviet trade unions 
have neither entirely succeeded 
nor entirely failed in meeting their 
dual functions” (p. 104). Perhaps 
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allowances should be made for 
some of the conditions under 
which this book was researched (in 
the USSR on an IREX exchange), 
and for the presumed desire of the 
author to resume his research in 
the Soviet Union one day on such a 
politically sensitive topic. Notwith- 
Standing these reservations, this is 
a well-written, clearly organized, 
and interesting book, especially in 
regard to plant-level union, party, 
and management relations. 


THE LAST TWO volumes on our list 
complement Ruble’s Soviet focus 
with an abundance of interesting 
detail on Eastern Europe. How 
have the working classes there 
fared under ‘‘developed social- 
ism’? This phase, according to of- 
ficial theory, entails greater 
socioeconomic’ differentiation, 
along with the further growth and 
increasing complexity of productive 
forces. In Hungary, it is even ac- 
knowledged that limited conflicts 
can surface between different 
groups in society, due to a new di- 
vision of labor. Also, under “‘devel- 
oped socialism’’ social mobility 
slows down, and hereditary recruit- 
ment becomes more common 
among both elites and working 
classes. 

The search for ways to minimize 
the resulting social tensions poses 
an important issue for Eastern 
Europe’s Communist regimes. Ac- 
cording to several contributors to 
Blue-Collar Workers in Eastern 
Europe, the regimes in these coun- 
tries entered into a kind of “social 
contract” with the working classes. 
The latter, writes Walter D. Connor, 


will forswear political challenge 
and organized expression of 
discontent, will work ... and gener- 
ally remain quiet. The regime in 
turn undertakes to avoid broad- 
scale terror or coercion ... and 
promises to provide ... moderate 
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but steady increases in the living 
standard, secure employment and 
to shield workers from the psycho- 


logical status consequences of a 


too-evidently differentiated reward 


system. ... (p. 165) 


Jiri Valenta makes the same point 
in the Czech context, observing 
that, “by assuring them of a con- 
spicuously higher standard of liv- 
ing, the regime strives to dull the 
workers’ senses to the political 
conditions and any notion of class 
consciousness” (p. 212). 

One may question the degree to 
which this idea applies across the 
board in Eastern Europe, but it cer- 
tainly has some validity in coun- 
tries like Hungary, East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. More so than 
in the West, where Herbert 
Marcuse intended it to apply, the 
idea of an apolitical, petty- 
bourgeois working class, pacified 
by stability and modest improve- 
ments in its standard of living, has 
become a reality in parts of Eastern 
Europe. Beyond Marcuse’s wildest 
dreams, in such countries people 
consume—within the prevailing 
economic limits—without guilt and 
with furious determination; they are 
increasingly privatized, withdrawn 
from and contemptuous of public 
affairs; however, they are not 
brainwashed, as Marcuse’s imagi- 
nary Western proletariat was SUup- 
posed to be. And, unlike the West, 
in the East such resignation de- 
rives partly from the experience of 
several defeated revolts, and from 
the continued presence of formida- 
ble police and military forces ready 
to enforce peace on the terms of 
the regimes in power. 

Blue-Collar Workers in Eastern 
Europe is in some ways a counter- 
part to the Schapiro and Godson 
volume on the Soviet working 
class. With 16 chapters, embrac- 
ing every East European country 
(though saying little about Albania, 


Bulgaria, and East Germany), it is 
probably the most comprehensive 
recent survey of the condition of 
workers in the region. Neverthe- 
less, Since the essays were written 
before the crushing of Solidarity in 
December 1981, some of them 
illustrate the all-too-familiar limits 
of prediction by social scientists. 
There is little to suggest that the 
authors envisioned the speedy and 
radical suppression of Solidarity, 
and especially the manner in 
which this would be carried out. 
(To be sure, the inability to antic- 
ipate such developments was 
widely shared by diplomats, politi- 
cians, and media people, who also 
failed to imagine that the Polish se- 
curity forces themselves would dis- 
patch Solidarity without Soviet 
help.) Thus one reads with sad- 
ness the painfully dated predic- 
tions about the Polish situation by 
Alex Pravda: 


... the development and interac- 
tion of the regional economic, so- 
cial and organizational trends we 
have outlined will produce a new 
set of rules governing the relations 
between workers and regime, rules 
which will require more adaptation 
from the political authorities than 
from the working class. (p. 66) 


George Kolankiewicz, writing about 
“Poland 1980,” likewise antic- 
ipated “the restoration of the work 
ethic” that would follow upon “the 
retreat of censorship.” “A confi- 
dent working class which has re- 
gained its collective self-respect,” 
he added, “should be treated as 
an asset and not as a threat by 
the communist leadership” 
(p. 154)—a proposition with which 
only the Polish regime would quar- 
rel. AS we now know, none of these 
hopes bore fruit, 


ONLY ONE of the books reviewed 
here deals with what is perhaps the 
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most significant issue in any as- 
sessment of workers under social- 
ism, indeed in any discussion of 
socialism today—alienation. Alien- 
ation was allegedly the product 
and identifying characteristic par 
excellence of capitalism. The con- 
cept has been loaded with so many 
connotations that, in the end, it 
has become something of a catch- 
all for the widest possible array of 
ills associated with life in modern, 
urban industrial societies in the 
West—a label attached to every 
form of Weltschmerz, ennui, and 
sense of meaninglessness experi- 
enced by educated members of 
Western society. Often it has been 
merged, for all practical purposes, 
with that other venerable concep- 
tual treasure of sociological theory, 
anomie. 

It is the great virtue of Miklos 
Haraszti’s A Worker in a Worker's 
State that it vividly restores the 
original context of alienation: the 
place and conditions of work, and 
the workers’ attitudes toward these 
conditions. In case anyone 
doubted it before, this book makes 
it very clear that alienation under 
socialism is widespread, and close- 
ly resembles the species that exists 
(or is Supposed to exist) under 
capitalism. As with some other fea- 
tures of working-class life and atti- 
tudes under socialism, it took a cit- 
izen, or former citizen, of a 
socialist country to tell the tale. 
Even in the most open and ‘“devel- 
oped” socialist states, Western ex- 
perts or exchange scholars will not 
be in a position to explore such 
phenomena. Haraszti’s book, by 
contrast, is a personal account of 
the author’s work in a tractor facto- 
ry, not a generalized treatise on 
alienation. And it is paradoxical 
that out of Hungary—probably the 
least repressive and materially the 
most prosperous of all East Euro- 
pean countries—has come the 
most explosive exposé of working- 
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class life and alienation, written by 


| an intellectual who tried his hand 


(a la George Orwell) at factory work 
in an effort to learn about working- 
class life through personal 
experience. 

Although the type of alienation 


_Haraszti deals with originates at 


the place of work, its implications 


-go much further. The focal point of 
the narrative is the system of piece 


rates, or payment by result. The 
alienation created by this system 
has several aspects. Work, to begin 


_with, is most unsatisfying, both in- 


trinsically (it is monotonous and 
fatiguing) and as a means of mak- 
ing a living: “... here | am, stuck in 
front of my machine, bound hand 
and foot by piece rates. ... Noth- 
ing depends on me” (pp. 147, 25). 
In addition, the cleavage between 
“we” and “they” is fully experi- 
enced, and classically portrayed: 


Them means the same 
thing: the management, those who 
give orders and make decisions, 
employ labor and pay wages, the 
men and their agents who are in 
charge—who remain inaccessible 
even when they cross our field of 
vision. ... 

Workers have no idea about the 
world of the bosses, much as the 
fish of the sea depths know only 
those predatory species which 
sometimes penetrate among them, 
while the surfaces of the oceans, 
fresh air, land, and mountains are 
no more than fiction and myths. 
(pp. 71, 79) 


Alienation is aggravated by the fact 
that relations among workers, in 
the time-honored phrase of mod- 
ern studies of mass society, are 
“atomized”: 


Everyone is on his own. Alone he 
pursues a daily battle against ma- 
chines and time. Defeat cannot be 
shared: how could we want a com- 
mon success? ... We accept the 
fact of competition and its spirit, 
and so cannot even pose the ques- 
tion of whether it could be re- 
placed by cooperation in life and in 
work, or why competition has come 
to dominate our conditions of life. 
(pp. 66, 69) 


Haraszti raises another funda- 
mental question, one that goes to 
the heart of the Marxist concept of 
exploitation: “... what happens to 
the vast difference between the 
value of what they produce... and 
the payment which they are given 
... 2” (p. 38). He concludes with a 
graphic description of one of the 
most potent symbols of alienation: 
the frisking of workers by ‘“‘social- 
ist” guards at the “socialist” facto- 
ry gates. This sums up all the cruel 
hoaxes of the system: the “ruling” 
Status of workers, their developed 
consciousness, spirit of participa- 
tion, ownership of the means of 
production, and ‘‘privileged”’ 
position. 

Since Haraszti’s case study 
comes from Hungary, perhaps the 
least rigid regime in the entire ‘‘So- 
cialist Commonwealth,” it is safe to 
assume that the attitudes and situ- 
ations portrayed may be found in 
other socialist countries as well. In- 
deed, most contributors repre- 
sented here have few illusions 
about working-class attitudes to- 
ward such regimes. Yet rarely is it 
noted—perhaps because it is 
taken for granted—that the ulti- 
mate source of social cohesion un- 
der ‘developed socialism” is force. 
lt was left to anonymous East Euro- 


pean social scientists quoted in 
Triska and Gati’s book to point out 
that: 


The socialist societies in Eastern 
Europe ... are closed. They are 
kept together by force, today as in 
the past. If force were suddenly 
removed they would fly apart. 
Ds2/s) 


Subsequent developments in Pol- 
and tend to confirm this conclu- 
sion. Under martial law, Solidarity 
was efficiently decapitated; the 
Polish workers immobilized and 
demoralized. Meaningful political 
participation on their part came to 
an end, and Solidarity’s example 
has not been emulated elsewhere 
in the Eastern bloc. 


THE IMPLICATIONS of these 
events for Eastern Europe as a 
whole are not insignificant, and not 
pleasant. They suggest that move- 
ments toward social change can be 
arrested, together (literally) with 
their human representatives. The 
political stability of East European 
regimes continues, for the most 
part, to rest on state security 
agencies prepared to deal forcibly 
with popular initiatives, including 
those of industrial workers, that 
would disrupt the precarious bal- 
ance of apathy, coercion, and con- 
formity. Perhaps most telling of all, 
in the Soviet Union—the model for 
these so-called workers’ states— 
any such initiatives, beyond the 
very limited bargaining described 
by Ruble, are rarely even at- 
tempted anymore. Whatever ‘‘de- 
veloped socialism” in its many va- 
rieties may mean today, it is not 
the end of alienation among the 
working classes. 


ee ————— 
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Stalin Recalled 


By Niels Erik Rosenfeldt 


ANTON ANTONOV-OVSEYENKO. 
The Time of Stalin: Portrait of a 
Tyranny. New York, NY, Harper 
and Row, 1981. 


NIKOLAI TOLSTOY. Stalin’s Secret 
War. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1981. 


WERNER G. HAHN. Postwar 
Soviet Politics: The Fall of Zhdanov 
and the Defeat of Moderation, 
1946-53. Ithaca, NY, and London, 
Cornell University Press, 1982. 


LITERATURE ON STALIN and his 
era is Copious and many-sided, 
and is still growing. In recent years 
especially, the flow of Stalin stud- 
ies has been vigorous.’ But not all 
new books contain fruitful new in- 
terpretations, nor are all new inter- 
pretations based on reliable new 
evidence. In fact, a number of re- 
cently published works simply re- 
peat many of the old weaknesses 
of traditional research on Stalin. 
What then are the possibilities 
still left open to the present-day 
historian? Fewer and fewer of 
Stalin’s contemporaries are still 
alive, and even fewer of these sur- 
vivors are in a position to offer their 
testimony. The Soviet archives are 
hardly likely to be made available 
in the foreseeable future, and be- 
Sides, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a great deal of material 
etal ee Ye aad es HR A 
‘See, e.g., Georg Brunner, “The Essence of 


Stalinism," Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), May—June 1981, pp. 87-90. 


has long since been destroyed. 
Should we therefore conclude that 
the paths open to us are all blind 
alleys? Or does the researcher still 
have a chance of stumbling on new 
and better trails? If so, where are 
these trails to be found? And in 
which direction do they point? 

Questions like these arise when 
reading the three books reviewed 
here. They all deal with Stalin and 
his era, but differ greatly as re- 
gards aim, sources, and author’s 
Style and method. It is due precise- 
ly to these differences, however, 
that, taken together, these books 
reflect such a wide range of the 
challenges confronting the Stalin 
researcher. As a result, all three 
volumes are of considerable in- 
terest—not only for their accom- 
plishments but also for their 
Shortcomings, which draw _atten- 
tion to several important issues of 
historical methodology. 


THE AUTHOR of The Time of 
Stalin: Portrait of a Tyranny is the 
son of the famous old Bolshevik, 
Vladimir Antonov-Ovseyenko, who 
led the assault on the Winter Pal- 
ace in 1917 but who later, during 
the Great Terror, was liquidated by 
Stalin. The son, Anton Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, had to spend years in 
Stalin’s prisons and camps be- 
cause of his father. He was re- 
leased in 1953, and since 1960 
has been engaged in historical 
Studies in Moscow. One of his aims 
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has been to expose the truth about | 
the crimes committed under Stalin, | 


which official sources still cover | 


with a veil of secrecy and distor- 
tion. The Time of Stalin is thus a 


tale told by one of the few dissident | 


historians from the Brezhnev era. 
As such, it continues along the 
lines set out by Roy Medvedev in 
his Let History Judge: The Origins 
and Consequences of Stalinism.? 
As one of many victims, Antonov- 
Ovseyenko speaks with a bitter- 
ness akin to that of Alexander 


Solzhenitsyn. He does not seek: 


truth for the sake of truth alone. 
The disclosure of what happened 
under Stalin is primarily, in his 
mind, a question of justice. 
Justified resentment and histori- 
cal research are not incompatible 
in principle, but in practice they 
can be difficult to reconcile. As evi- 
dence about the attitudes of a So- 
viet citizen whose life was ruined 
by Stalin, and who only later began 
to understand, Antonov-Ovseyen- 
ko’s book makes a strong impres- 
sion. But questions remain about 
the degree to which the book 
throws any new light on its subject. 
The Time of Stalin is based both 
on well-Known material and on 
some new written or verbal evi- 
dence from people who experi- 
enced the Stalin era—either hand- 
in-glove with the General Secretary 


7Ed. by David Joravsky and Georges Haupt, New 
York, NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 1972. 
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) or under his heel. As Stephen F. 
Cohen points out in his foreword to 
the book, the author’s family back- 
_ ground apparently enabled him to 
| get in touch with some highly- 
_ placed witnesses (e.g., Anastas 
Mikoyan) who have not been avail- 
able to other dissident historians. 
' Among other materials used by 
Antonov-Ovseyenko, there are said 
‘| to be unpublished Soviet statistics 
| from 1956 giving the number of 
|| victims during the Great Terror.° All 
| in all, however, the well-known ma- 
terial predominates. On important 
events in Stalin’s career—like the 
17th party congress in January— 
February 1934 (when many of the 
delegates apparently voted against 
the General Secretary’s election to 
| the party’s Central Committee) and 
| the murder of Leningrad party 
chief Sergey Kirov later the same 
year (engineered, from all ac- 
counts, by Stalin himself)—Anto- 
nov-Ovseyenko tells essentially the 
same story as Medvedev.* We must 
assume that, at least in part, they 
shared the same sources. 
Much of the evidence used in 
The Time of Stalin cannot be fully 
verified. Yet one can evaluate the 
extent to which the author lives up 
to accepted standards of research, 


| 


and, unfortunately, this book is not 


*Antonov-Ovseyenko states (p. 212) that the number 
of persons who passed through the Lubyanka and other 
NKVD institutions from 1935 to 1940 was 18,840,000, 
and that, of these, 7 million were shot in prison, while 
the rest were sent to destruction camps. These are very 
high figures compared to many calculations by Western 
scholars, especially those by Jerry F. Hough but even 
those by Robert Conquest. See Jerry F. Hough and 
Merle Fainsod, How the Soviet Union is Governed, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, 
pp. 176-77; and Robert Conquest, The Great Terror: 
Stalin’s Purge of the Thirties, rev. ed., London, 
Macmillan, 1973, pp. 708-9. There is a real need for a 
new, systematic comparison of all existing figures, 
comparing not only numbers of victims but also 
methods of calculation. 

“Antonov-Ovseyenko states, for instance, that 292 
votes were cast against Stalin at the 17th party 
congress, whereas, according to Medvedev, the 
number was 270. Antonov-Ovseyenko has also 
recorded a number of new details concerning various 
attempts on Kirov's life before the actual assassination 
(pp. 80-82, 84-90). 
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presented as the work of a pro- 
fessional historian. Antonov- 
Ovseyenko hardly ever discusses 
the credibility of the sources he 
employed. He very seldom gives 
the reader an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the combination of new and old 
evidence. Time and again, the au- 
thor presents lengthy dialogues be- 
tween political figures from Stalin’s 
era, apparently without questioning 
the dubious authenticity of such 
“verbatim” transcripts. Further- 
more, there are several simple er- 
rors of fact; even such an impor- 
tant event during the post-Kirov 
purges as the “exchange of party 
cards” is wrongly dated.® 

These shortcomings might have 
been compensated by a new, well- 
founded overall interpretation of 
Stalin’s rise to power, based on the 
insight into Soviet society’s cultural 
background and internal mecha- 
nisms that one might expect from a 
critical Russian historian. Yet a 
general analysis along these lines 
is also conspicuously absent. What 
we get is simply the statement that 
Stalinism was nothing but “gang- 
sterism enthroned” (p. xv). The 
Western historian, used as he is to 
émigré and defector accounts, is 
thus left with a decided feeling of 
déja vu. Once again he is faced 
with an account whose general rel- 
“evance and Significance cannot be 
rejected, but whose particulars 
must be treated only with the 
utmost care. Is Antonov-Ovseyen- 
ko’s book simply a reminder that 
we are stuck with this classic di- 
lemma of Stalinology? 


NIKOLAI TOLSTOY’S book about 
Stalin’s Secret War certainly does 
not relieve us of this dilemma. The 
author makes use of extensive and 


*For an interesting discussion of the weaknesses of 
Antonov-Ovseyenko’s book by a fellow dissident, see 
M. Dovner, ‘Rustic stories instead of history,” 
Pamyat'’: Istoricheskiy sbornik (Moscow-Paris), No. 4, 
1981, pp. 442-55. 
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diversified (though mainly non- 
Soviet) material, concentrating on 
secondary sources but also includ- 
ing some official documents, par- 
ticularly from the British Foreign 
Office archives. His argumentation, 
however, rarely takes into account 
the fact that this large compilation 
of sources varies greatly in value as 
evidence. Accounts by ex-Soviet 
writers, whose insight and credibil- 
ity cannot be assumed, are often 
used without reservation or critical 
discussion as documentation for 
Tolstoy’s categorical views. From a 
methodological point of view, 
Tolstoy is still in the Sturm und 
Drang era of Stalinology. 

This applies in other respects as 
well. Tolstoy has an additional mo- 
tive for writing his book, a motive 
that extends beyond pure re- 
search. He wants to warn the West 
of the dangers that threaten from 
the East. Accordingly, he ends his 
review of the World War || period 
by concluding that the ‘civilized 
world’”’ has no alternative but “‘to 
assume and guard against the 
worst” today (p. 345). 

The author leads up to this con- 
clusion in a number of ways, not 
least by stressing the theme indi- 
cated in the book’s title. Tolstoy 
contends that throughout World 
War II, Stalin was also carrying on 
a ‘secret war’ against his own 
people, and that his behavior dur- 
ing this period can be explained by 
his fear that the Soviet system was 
in danger of collapse. Tolstoy sup- 
ports this thesis by recounting a 
number of (often very elaborate) 
horror stories about Stalin’s treat- 
ment of various groups of Soviet 
citizens and East Europeans who 
came within his reach. Added to 
this are testimonies to other repre- 
hensible characteristics of Stalin 
and his cronies. Like Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, Tolstoy seems to find 
answers to all his questions in the 
Criminal nature of the Stalinist 
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elite. Once again, ‘‘gangsterism 
enthroned.” 

To this there are three things to 
be said. First, many of the specific 
accounts Tolstoy reports may well 
be true. Precisely for this reason, 
the lack of any systematic evalua- 
tion of sources is very keenly felt. 
Second, the bulk of the material 
once more is already known to 
Western research. But Tolstoy has 
taken extraordinary care in putting 
together all the evidence pertaining 
to.the black soul of the General 
Secretary: we hear not merely of 
Stalin’s brutality, but also of his ad- 
diction to gangster films, his fear of 
assassination, and even his phobia 
about water. Third, the thesis that, 
in many situations, Stalin was moti- 
vated primarily by the fear that his 
own system’s survival was in dan- 
ger is certainly worthy of a place in 
future scholarly debates. Yet by 
emphasizing specific, detailed de- 
scriptions of human failings and 
brutality, Tolstoy produces an emo- 
tional effect rather than a scholarly 
analysis. Clearly, things were not 
quite that simple. All in all, if 
Stalin’s Secret War illustrates some 
of the major horrors of Stalinism, it 
also reflects some of the gravest 
weaknesses of Stalinology. 


WERNER HAHN follows a different 
trail of research. His book on 
Postwar Soviet Politics is an exam- 
ple of the most sophisticated 
Kremlinology applied to Stalin’s 
era. Can this approach assist us in 
breaking new ground? 

In general, Kremlinologists 
arouse skepticism for their alleged- 
ly exaggerated focus on the per- 
sonal struggle for power among So- 
viet leaders, and their belief that 
this struggle is reflected directly 
and immediately in all kinds of 
“protocol” evidence—for instance, 
in every change in the ceremonial 
lineup atop the Lenin Mausoleum 
in Red Square. But Kremlinologists 


have also earned the respect of 
other scholars for managing to 
wrest useful information from offi- 
cial Soviet sources about complex 
undercurrents in the Soviet politi- 
cal process. 

Admittedly, Kremlinology deals 
with only a part of total reality. Its 
more sophisticated practitioners, 
however, point out that they do not 
belittle the significance of ideolog- 
ical, economic, and social factors; 
rather, they consider their own ap- 
proach a supplement to others. 
They strive not only to disclose 
whether this or that Soviet politi- 
cian is on the way up or down, but 
also to shed light on the broader 
mechanisms of Soviet politics. And 
they remind us that a scholar who 
has chosen the political struggle as 
his field of research is not ex- 
cluded, by definition, from seeking 
some of the reasons for this strug- 
gle in ideological differences or in 
underlying social and economic 
factors. 

Indeed, Hahn’s point of depar- 
ture is that the political struggle in 
postwar Moscow “was not solely 
over posts and power, but also over 
ideas and policies” (p. 184). His 
method therefore consists of inves- 
tigating both the personal ties 
among Stalinist officials, and the 
ideological arguments and accusa- 
tions that marked the great de- 
bates of late Stalinism on philoso- 
phy, science, and economics. His 
aim, of course, is to establish a 
connection between these two 
areas of research. Hahn is not the 
first to make the attempt, but very 
few others have carried out such a 
consistent and thorough investiga- 
tion, or presented such a wealth of 
Carefully assembled and ordered 
data. Because of its abundance of 
detail, this is not a book for the lay- 
man; but it is sure to fascinate the 
serious student of Stalin. 

All this praise notwithstanding, 
one has to question whether 
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Hahn’s major thesis is tenable. His 
argument is that it is a misconcep- 
tion to label Andrey Zhdanov, who 
led the ideological campaign of the 
1940's on the Soviet cultural front, 
a hardliner. On the contrary, writes. 
Hahn: Zhdanov’s death in 1948 
triggered the defeat of the moder- 
ate elements in the Soviet estab- 
lishment—a defeat which soon 
gave rise to Stalin’s personal ap- 
proval for the dogmatic and ex- 
tremist theories of Soviet biologist 
Trofim Lysenko, and heralded 
nothing less than “a historic turn in 
Soviet political life’ (p. 11). 

One can agree with Hahn that 
Zhdanov was hardly a strong sup- 
porter of Lysenko, and should not 
be identified with every “extremist” 
excess of the later Stalin era. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to con- 
cur with Hahn’s claim that a radi- 
cal and lasting change set in after 
Zhdanov’s death. To mention just 
one circumstance which points in 
the opposite direction: In 1950, 
just two years later, Stalin pub- 
lished his famous “Letters on Lin- 
guistics” attacking the ‘extremist’ 
language theories of N.J. Marr, 
and indicating that natural science 
should be exempted from some of 
the more restrictive ideological fet- 
ters. By the same token, Stalin ad- 
vised Soviet ideologists that hence- 
forth it would be wise to emphasize 
the nonrevolutionary, unifying, 
and continuity-creating features of 
social development.’ Here we have 
Stalin suddenly in the role of ‘‘con- 
servative” or “moderate.” What- 
ever happened to Hahn’s “histori- 
cal turn’? 


®As Hahn mentions, Loren R. Graham has 
convincingly argued in favor of the viewpoint that 
Zhdanov did not believe in the validity of Lysenkoism. 
See Loren R. Graham, Science and Philosophy in the 
Soviet Union, New York, NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 1972, 
pp. 443-50. 

"Niels Erik Rosenfeldt, ‘‘Science and Society in 
Stalin's Russia," Historikeren og samfundet. Studier i 
historisk metode 9, Oslo-Bergen-Tromso, 
Universitetsforlaget, 1974, pp. 21-36. 
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These reservations are intended 
to suggest not that moderation was 


ever one of Stalin’s dominant quali- 


ties,® but that the terms “modera- 
tion” and “extremism” should not 
be used by historians to periodize 
the later Stalin era. When Stalin 


| gave Lysenko’s ideas a monopoly 


_in biology, it was probably because 


he believed (against all common 
sense) that those ideas would be 
of practical use in the “Great Stalin 
Plan for the Transformation of 
Nature’’—not because he was 
planning, in general, to open the 


| floodgates to a new kind of ideolog- 


| ical extremism differing substan- 
| tially from the path Zhdanov had 


advocated. 

Developments on the biological 
front, to be sure, did tempt individ- 
uals and “schools” in other scien- 
tific disciplines to imitate Lysenko 
in seeking Stalin’s approval for 
their theories as part of universal 
Marxist-Leninist “truth.”’ But Stalin, 
the “great coryphaeus of science,” 
was no easy man to convince as to 
the practical and/or ideological use 
of all these more-or-less ‘‘extrem- 
ist” capers. This accounts for his 
“Letters on Linguistics,’’ which 
Hahn ought to have studied a bit 
more closely.° On this single point, 
Hahn has sinned against his own 
principles, by failing to comple- 
ment the study of power relation- 
ships with close analysis of con- 
temporary ideological debates. 

Hahn’s method has its draw- 
backs, of course: the constant dan- 
ger of overstressing the “protocol” 
evidence, and the constant strug- 
gle to avoid arbitrary interpretation 
(for example, in supposing that 
one can distinguish when a Soviet 


*Admittedly, Stalin did not hesitate to use extreme 
“combat” methods in the internal political struggle 
even after 1948; witness all the killings in the so-called 
“Leningrad affair’ of 1949-50. 

*Our picture of the cultural front in the later Stalin 
era could perhaps be further refined by comparison 
with recent research on the mechanisms of the Cultural 

“Revolution around 1930. See especially Sheila 
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dignitary is speaking on his own, 
and when he is transmitting a 
message directly from Stalin). One 
must also recognize that hypoth- 
eses arrived at by this method are 
difficult to verify conclusively. Con- 
sequently, the task must be to cre- 
ate such a finely-meshed web of 
concordant data that one is justi- 
fied in concluding that it probably 
reflects real political patterns. 

It is not an easy task. But in 
Postwar Soviet Politics, Hahn dem- 
onstrates that progress can still be 
made in this special art, if a dis- 
cerning, conscientious Western 
historian sets out on a systematic 
and detailed examination of official 
Soviet sources. Future historians, 
moreover, should not confine 
themselves to the classic hunting 
grounds of Kremlinology, but move 
on to the wider fields of “cultural 
politics” and “political culture.” 


ULTIMATELY, the most fruitful new 
approach to Stalinology may be an 
eclectic one, combining the selec- 
tive use of personal memoirs with 
the more rarefied Kremlinological/ 
ideological analysis pursued so 
successfully by Hahn. Stalinology 
can still be furthered by fresh stud- 
ies of the many dissident and émi- 
gré accounts. Nikolai Tolstoy is 
right to dissociate himself from 
those who reject the use of such 
accounts a opriori, on the 
grounds—absurd to a historian— 
that they are “necessarily biased.” 
Obviously, the material must be 
taken into consideration, but care- 
fully and critically. Stalinologists 
must do what neither Antonov- 
Ovseyenko nor Tolstoy has done: 
carry out detailed analyses of the 


Fitzpatrick, Ed., Cultural Revolution in Russia, 
1928-1931, Bloomington, IN, and London, Indiana 
University Press, 1978. 

‘See, e.g., Conquest, op.cit., pp. 749-57. 

"See, e.g., Rosenfeldt, Knowledge and Power: The 
Role of Stalin's Secret Chancellery in the Soviet System 
of Government, Studier 5, Copenhagen University, 
institute of Slavonic Studies, Copenhagen, Rosenkilde 
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credibility of all sources used, 
adding to the already substantial 
foundation built by earlier 
Stalinologists in the field of source 
criticism.'® To date, such contribu- 
tions have usually been an ‘“‘acci- 
dental” by-product of investiga- 
tions into some specific theme in 
Soviet history. What is missing, 
therefore, is a complete and inde- 
pendent examination of the vast 
(but still manageable) dissident 
and émigré literature on the Stalin 
era—followed by systematic, thor- 
ough comparison of the more im- 
portant data, themes, and argu- 
ments available in all registered 
accounts. 

To start with, some outright for- 
geries have yet to be separated 
from the genuine articles. Those 
accounts deemed authentic must 
next be subjected to a careful com- 
parative analysis, including the fol- 
lowing questions: How precise are 
these accounts in their approach 
to well-known facts? What value do 
they have as original independent 
evidence? Is the author a first-hand 
or second-hand witness? Has some 
of the evidence been copied from 
other sources? Can the new testi- 
mony be confirmed or disproved 
by later evidence? Throughout this 
analysis, each account must be 
broken down into its separate 
parts, since it may well contain 
both true and false, original and 
derivative reportage. No headway 
can be made without such a differ- 
entiated approach to the available 
sources.'' Moreover, the basis for 
comparison will have to be exten- 
sive: other émigré and dissident 
accounts, official Soviet sources, 
the Smolensk archive, '? public and 


og Bagger, 1978; and idem, Stalinstyrets nervecenter 
(The Nerve Center of Stalin’s Government), Rapporter 
2, Copenhagen University, Institute of Slavonic 
Studies, Copenhagen, Slavisk Boghandel, 1980. 

"These are the archives of the Smolensk party 
organization, captured by the Germans during World 
War || and now in the National Archives in Washington, 
OC. 
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private Western archives,'* and so 
on. 

No investigation, however de- 
tailed, is going to answer all our 
questions. Yet on many concrete 
points there will surely be firmer 
ground ahead, if only in judging 
degrees of uncertainty. At the very 
least, this will reduce the burden of 
having to draw conclusions from 


sources whose value has not been 


‘Michal Reiman, for example, has shown that 
important evidence concerning the Stalin era can be 
found in Western state archives, like the Politisches 
Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes (Political Archives of the 
Foreign Office) in Bonn. See his Die Geburt des 
Stalinismus: Die UdSSR am Vorabend der ‘‘zweiten 
Revolution” (The Birth of Stalinism: The USSR on the 
Threshold of the “Second Revolution’), Frankfurt am 
Main, Europdische Verlagsanstalt, 1979. 


thoroughly analyzed. This re- 
search, it hardly needs to be said, 
will require considerable human 
and material resources. It is, there- 
fore, a logical candidate for the 
kind of international collaboration 
in the field of Soviet and East Euro- | 
pean studies that, happily, has | 
shown a significant increase in re- | 
cent years. 


le 
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By Alexander Kazhdan 


|} ARCHIE BROWN, JOHN FENNELL, 
MICHAEL KASER, and H. T. 

| WILLETTS, Eds. The Cambridge 

| Encyclopedia of Russia and the 
Soviet Union. Cambridge, 

| Cambridge University Press, 1982. 


| 
/ 
_ Cambridge Encyclopedia of Russia 
and the Soviet Union, adorned with 
'maps, charts, and photos; filled 
with statistics, geographic informa- 
tion, and names of princes and sci- 
entists, musicians and chess play- 
ers; and (ironically) edited by an 


all-Oxford University team com- 


| posed of Archie Brown, John 
Fennell, Michael Kaser, and H. T. 


Willetts. The abundance of infor- 


mation—from 112 distinguished 


contributors—is grouped around a 
dozen major topics, ranging from 
territory and population through 
the arts and sciences to the Soviet 


political system, its military power, 


and its world role. It is unquestion- 
ably the last, and the West’s need 
to understand the Soviet super- 
power in all its dimensions, that 
account for the publication of such 


a comprehensive volume. 


Russia has produced the worst 
kind of totalitarianism and built up 


BEFORE ME lies the handsome 


Encyclopedia of Russian 


Opposites as efficiency and _ idle- 
ness, exorbitant cruelty and ex- 
alting love, illiteracy and the most 
sophisticated poetry. 

This volume manifests the will 
and the skill to view the Soviet Un- 
ion in all this bewildering ambigui- 
ty. There are no mild words for 
Stalin’s autocracy here, but the 
paragraph on the pre—World War II 
years concludes: “Terrifying and 
destructive though it was, this peri- 
od still produced achievements” 
(p. 114). Although Stalin’s inade- 
quate preparation for the war is 
made clear, the author of the 
chapter is courageous enough to 
assert that Stalin “showed great 
psychological acumen in his han- 
dling of the Soviet population”’ 
(p. 117). | have deliberately cho- 
sen the most provocative points. 
Stalin was obviously a tyrant, a 
scoundrel, and a murderer; yet his 
reign should be understood, not 
merely censured or condemned. 

The ambiguities of the Soviet 
system are particularly evident in 
the last two sections—on military 
power and world role. Russia’s mil- 
itary history after 1812 is termed a 
“tale of disasters” (p. 431); on the 
eve of World War | ‘‘the country 
was poorly prepared and no match 


army's senior officers, and the 
campaign against Finland ‘“high- 
lighted many deficiencies”; and, 
not surprisingly, Hitler’s invasion of 
the USSR caused enormous losses 
(p. 436). Nonetheless, the Soviets 
not only managed to launch a suc- 
cessful counterattack, but also 
emerged in the postwar period as a 
Superpower of incomparable mili- 
tary prestige. 

How are we to understand this 
phenomenon? ls it evidence of 
“the legendary endurance and 
courage” of the Russian popula- 
tion? Or of ‘“‘occasional genius” 
among Russian generals (p. 431)? 
Or, perhaps, of the notorious 
centralization—that ‘‘ruthless 
force” that cost millions of lives 
(p. 337)? ‘Stalin's total control 
over Soviet life,” we are told, ‘‘en- 
abled the entire resources of the 
country to be massed behind the 
war effort with absolute ruthless- 
ness and singleness of purpose” 
(p. 436). 

The ambiguity of the Soviet sys- 
tem is even starker when it comes 
to diplomacy: “Soviet Russia ... ur- 
gently needed ‘normal’ relations 
with states which, ultimately, it 
hoped to subvert’’ (p. 470). Al- 
though the author qualifies his per- 


the murderous Gulag system, but it 
is also the country that nurtured ceptive statement with the words 
“for the immediate future,” the du- 
ality he discerns has lurked behind 
Soviet relations with the world from 
the start: witness the swings from 


cold war and iron curtain to 


for Germany” (p. 105); prior to 
Pushkin and Repin, that shielded | World War II, the Spanish civil war 
the West from the Tatar invasion, | led “to the false conclusion that 
that routed the “invincible’ Nazi | massed armoured formations were 
hordes. In the Soviet Union one | not viable on the battlefield,” 
finds the tragic confluence of such | Stalin’s terror destroyed the Soviet 
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détente and back, the proclama- 
tion of a peace policy and the forci- 
ble suppression of resistance in 
Hungary or Afghanistan, participa- 
tion in international organizations 
and a penchant for stirring up 
trouble anywhere, anytime. 


DESPITE ITS WORTHY intent to il- 
lumine the sphinxlike puzzle of 
Russian history and reality, this 
book is not without its weaknesses. 
For one thing, the basic approach 
raises questions. Is this in fact an 
encyclopedia? According to Web- 
Ster’s New International Dictionary, 
an “encyclopedia” is “a compre- 
hensive summary of knowledge, or 
of a branch of knowledge, ... a 
work in which the various branches 
or fields of learning are treated in 
Separate articles usually arranged 
in alphabetical order.’’' But the 
Cambridge ‘encyclopedia’ con- 
sists, not of alphabetically ar- 
ranged entries, but of sections 
aiming at the presentation of a co- 
herent and consistent pattern. In- 
deed, one finds little to differenti- 
ate the presentation from that of a 
regular textbook, say Vadim 
Medish’s The Soviet Union.? They 
break the subject matter into near- 
ly identical units of discourse, the 
only radical structural divergence 
being the location of the index—in 
Medish’s book it follows whereas in 
the Cambridge volume it precedes 
the text. Does such a restructuring 
suffice to transform a textbook into 
an encyclopedia? 

Perhaps the fashionable title of 
“encyclopedia” is employed here 
in a less rigorous, more metaphor- 
ical sense, meaning something like 
“comprehensive information.” This 
usage is possible, at least in Rus- 
sian. It was Vissarion Belinskiy who 
reverently christened Pushkin’s 


i 


‘2nd ed., unabridged, Springfield, MA, G. C. 
Merriam & Co., 1944, p. 843. 
?Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1981. 


Yegenly Onegin the “encyclopedia 
of Russian life.’’ 

But enough. Names are but tags; 
content is what matters. There is a 
Russian proverb: “Call me a_ pot, 
but do not put me into the oven.” 
Let us see what sort of information 
we can acquire about the subjects 
covered in this encyclopedia. 

Biographical coverage of maior 
political figures, for one, is sadly 
deficient. There is no integrated 
characterization of any of the sig- 
nificant Soviet politicians. Instead, 
the information is sketchy, scat- 
tered, and often repetitive or 
contradictory. 

Take—for example—Andrey 
Aleksandrovich Zhdanov, one of 
the most influential politicians of 
Stalin’s era. The fact that the term 
“Zhdanovism” appears on eight 
pages suggests that he was a for- 
midable figure, but what precisely 
does the encyclopedia convey 
about the man? On pp. 119 and 
313 there are nebulous comments 
about people connected with 
Zhdanov in Leningrad. On p. 215 
we read that Zhdanov accused po- 
etess Anna Akhmatova of being a 
“half-nun, half-harlot.” On p. 243 
we read, “The Zhdanov decrees 
did not leave jazz unscathed.” The 
sense of intrigue thickens: who was 
this demon in disguise who so 
calumnied Akhmatova and dam- 
aged jazz? On p. 474 we find him 
numbered among “orthodox Soviet 
spokesmen.” Another concrete 
feature emerges on op. 476: 
“Zhdanov was in frequent tele- 
phone contact with Stalin.” And on 
p. 477 he is shown as a man able 
to give the signal to Communist-led 
insurrections. There is yet one 
other entry: on p. 217 we are told 
that “‘Stalin’s son-in-law, A. A. 


LS 


*Vissarion G. Belinskiy, Izbrannyye stat'i—Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol’ (Selected Articles— Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol’), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo “Detskaya 
Literatura,” 1960, p. 72. 
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Zhdanov” launched a virulent! 
Campaign against the literary 
world. Now this is too much! It was 
A. A. Zhdanov’s son Yuriy who 
(much later) became Stalin’s son- 
in-law, and that young man had 
nothing to do with the “‘virulent 
campaign.” Summing up, our voy- 
age in search of Zhdanov did not 
bring us any useful information— 
such as the fact that Zhdanov was 
from 1935 until his death in 1948 | 
a secretary of the Central Commit- | 
tee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (bolshevik), or that he served 
as the party’s chief authority on~ 
matters of ideology.* Instead, our 
search yielded a blatant error. | 

As a second example, take that | 
“enemy of the people,”’ Nikolay | 
Ivanovich Bukharin, a man who | 
found no place in the Bol’shaya | 
sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Great | 
Soviet Encyclopedia) or in the } 
Sovetskaya istoricheskaya entsik- 
lopediya (Soviet Historical Encyclo- 
pedia), even though he was one of 
the most distinguished leaders of 
the young Soviet state. Bukharin 
appears in the Cambridge volume 
on at least nine pages, and five 
times out of the nine (pp. 110, 
113, 214, 333, and 470) the dates 
of his birth and death are indi- 
cated. Scattered through the text 
are a number of tidbits—surpris- 
ingly uniform in style. Bukharin is 
seen as “‘the main advocate”’ of 
NEP (the New Economic Policy, 
p. 110); he “advocated” policies 
“squarely based on _ Lenin's 
thought” (p. 111); he “advocated 
tolerance of variety” (p. 214); and 
again, he “advocated” the mainte- 
nance of price policies favorable to 
Soviet farmers (p. 333). In several 
places Bukharin is described as 
the leading figure of “the right wing 
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of the Party” (pp. 111, 333). In- 
deed, on p. 111 the encyclopedia 


/speaks of a Stalin-Bukharin_alli- 


ance directed ‘‘against the Left Op- 
position.’’ But in another place 


(p. 470) Bukharin suddenly ac- 


quires a different label—as a 
prominent political figure among 


Left Communists. This is, in fact, 
-no mistake—Bukharin did original- 
_ly belong to the Left Communists, 
-and only later shifted toward the 


right wing. However, his ideological 
evolution remains beyond the 
scope of the encyclopedia, and 
hence would elude the grasp of the 
innocent reader. 

Fortunately, writers and scien- 
tists fare somewhat better; they are 
each described in a single place, 
and although there is some tend- 
ency to provide long lists of names 
without further elaboration, the 
major figures receive substantial 
treatment. (| will have a word about 
the selection of writers later.) Musi- 
cians, too, receive good coverage; 


| at the end of the section on musi- 
| cians and music there is a listing of 


major figures, complete with con- 
cise and helpful biographical 
notes. 


BIOGRAPHIES ASIDE, this ency- 
clopedia—like modern _ text- 
books—teems with statistical data. 
Such data are a very convenient 
means of conveying information 
and permit comparisons. What is 
the average salary in the Soviet 
Union? What is the yield of grain, 
the output of steel? The problem is 
that Soviet statistics are rarely reli- 
able and often missing, and West- 
ern economists must painstakingly 
try to extract real figures from be- 
yond the iron curtain of misinfor- 
mation. We should not therefore 
dwell on such internal inconsisten- 
cies in the encyclopedia as the dis- 
parity between the figures for aver- 
age monthly earnings in 1979 
given on pp. 366 and 373 (163.5 
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and 163.3 rubles, respectively). 

Unfortunately, there are also 
some more serious flaws in the sta- 
tistical data presented in this 
volume. A good example is the in- 
formation about differentiation of 
Salaries given on p. 373. Here we 
learn that a marshal of the Soviet 
Union earns 2,000 rubles a month. 
We also learn that “the ratio of the 
money wages between a factory 
manager and a worker receiving 
the average wage has been esti- 
mated at about 13 to 1.” The aver- 
age manual worker is said to re- 
ceive 180.3 rubles a month, and, 
from this, one would deduce that 
a factory manager, at 2,343.9 ru- 
bles a month, outearns a marshal. 
This is inconceivable! 

Then there is the map on p. 58 
showing interregional migration in 
the period 1959-70. If we total the 
figures, it turns out that 4,282,000 
left various regions, but 4,369,000 
arrived at new places. It is hard to 
believe that 87,000 babies were 
born in aircraft and trains during 
this migration. 


THE CAMBRIDGE volume has sev- 
eral other serious flaws. If the nat- 
ural sciences are lavishly pre- 
sented, the social sciences are 
woefully underrepresented, even in 
cases where developments in such 
fields were tightly interwoven with 
the political destiny of the country. 
For example, neither the historian 
Mikhail Pokrovskiy nor the linguist 
Nikolay Marr are in the index, nor 
could | find mention of them in the 
text. | need not bore the reader 
with the names of other distin- 
guished pre- and postrevolutionary 
historians and philologists omitted, 
ironically, by the historians and 
philologists so heavily represented 
among the contributors to this 
volume. This tragic self-contempt 
is typical of the West; in Soviet so- 
ciety, titles in such fields enjoy 
great demand. 
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Another gap is the lack of 
discussion of national literatures. 
Taras Shevchenko, ‘‘national poet 
of the Ukraine,” does gain mention 
in the paragraph on the Ukrainian 
language (p. 185), but Shota 
Rustaveli and a host of other clas- 
Sical writers in non-Russian 
tongues could not worm their way 
into the pages of the encyclopedia. 
The “Russian” focus of the volume 
is no excuse, for this restriction did 
not apply to discussions of the art 
and architecture of Western 
Turkestan, the folk art of Caucasia, 
or the music of the various Soviet 
republics. 


A FINAL PROBLEM is the uneven 
quality of the entries, perhaps a 
natural consequence of the diver- 
sity of authors involved. Some 
presentations are very good, for ex- 
ample, those on the territory and 
peoples, art and architecture, and 
the Russian ballet. Others are 
plainly inferior. An example is that 
on the history of Russia, especially 
the portion on the Middle Ages. It 
is astonishing that some 40 years 
after the death of the great French 
medieval historian Marc Bloch we 
still encounter what is basically a 
“princely history”—from Rurik to 
Oleg to Svyatoslav to Vladimir, etc. 
One searches in vain for any de- 
scription of social groupings, of 
economic trends, or of political or- 
ganization in ‘‘the Land of Rus’.” 
There is no mention of the depend- 
ent peasants (the smerds) or of 
slavery in Kievan Rus’. Instead, we 
read of the ‘‘great St. Sophia cathe- 
dral’” and the “impressive Cathe- 
dral of the Assumption’’—even 
though there is a separate section 
devoted to medieval churches 
(pp. 154-55). 

The section on Russian literature 
is also disconcerting. | for one 
think that Andrey Platonov (errone- 
ously ‘‘Platanov” in the index) de- 
serves more than one line (p. 214) 
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and that Yuriy Kazakov—one of 
the best Soviet short-story 
writers—should have been includ- 
ed. This is, however, a subjective 
matter. 

More dismaying is the mode of 
presentation. | understand how dif- 
ficult it is to write about Boris 
Pasternak, but | could not help 
Shivering while reading such trite 
formulas as “the startling fresh- 
ness and originality of his poems” 
or “the novelty of his perception.” 
All this is absolutely true, but what 
great modern poet was not start- 
lingly fresh and original? ‘‘His 
theme,” continues the encyclope- 
dia, “is almost exclusively man and 
nature and their interaction” 
(pp. 214 ff.). Right again, but what 
poet has not written about man 


and nature? 

Worse yet, such a treatment 
conveys the impression. that 
Pasternak did not touch upon ma- 
jor political issues. However, he 
was actually a very ‘‘political” poet, 
and Doctor Zhivago is no random 
phenomenon. Pasternak’s political 
position was the search for sinceri- 
ty, aS opposed to Vladimir Maya- 
kovskiy’s attitude of subservience 
to the proletarian state. Indeed, for 
Pasternak, ‘‘nature’’ was ever- 
boiling and seething—a metaphor 
for and yet an escape from politics. 
If he loved the rain, it was as ob- 
served from the vantage point of 
a cozy attic nook—and, moreover 
as reflected in a looking-glass. The 
sea was identified with revolution, 
and he preferred to dream about 


the sea from afar while stretching 
his body idly beneath the familiar 
pine trees somewhere in the 
Moscow environs. 


| HAVE, PERHAPS, been overly 
critical of this ambitious undertak- 
ing. Clearly, the attempt to provide 
under a single cover a complete 
portrait of a profoundly paradoxical 
and complex society is a major 
task. The result, whatever its flaws, 
is an essential antidote to the nar- 
row, largely negative renderings 
that one all too often encounters. 
The Cambridge encyclopedia will 
serve the reader seeking to under- 
stand not only the terrible defor- 
mations but also the brilliant 
achievements wrought by Soviet 
Russia. 
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By Melvin Croan 


JOSEPH ROTHSCHILD. 
Ethnopolitics: A Conceptual 
Framework. New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1981. 


GEORGE KLEIN and MILAN J. 
REBAN, Eds. The Politics of 
Ethnicity in Eastern Europe. 
Boulder, CO, East European 
Monographs, 1981. 


JENS REUTER. Die Albaner in 
Jugoslawien (The Albanians in 
Yugoslavia). Munich, R. Oldenburg 
Verlag, 1982. 


FRANJO TUDJMAN. Nationalism 
in Contemporary Europe. Boulder, 
CO, East European Monographs, 
1981. 


CHARLES R. FOSTER, Ed. Nations 
without a State: Ethnic Minorities in 
Western Europe. New York, NY, 
Praeger Publishers, 1980. 


ANDREI S. MARKOVITS and 
FRANK E. SYSYN, Eds. 
Nationbuilding and the Politics of 
Nationalism: Essays on Austrian 
Galicia. Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1982. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG. Nations 
Before Nationalism. Chapel Hill, 
NC, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1982. 


POINTING to the strident politici- 
Zation of ethnic identity and to the 
epidemic proportions of its spread 
across the globe, Nathan Glazer 
urged that problems of ethnicity 


“be placed at the very center of 
Our concern for the human condi- 
tion.””' Irrespective of specific area 
of specialization or individual disci- 
plinary affiliation, most scholars 
who plough the treacherous terrain 
of ethnicity would agree with Glaz- 
er’S recommendation. Few others 
would care to deny that politicized 
ethnicity—ethnonationalism, to 
employ the term given wide cur- 
rency if not actually coined by 
Walker Conner?—has become a 
crucial factor in the domestic af- 
fairs of multiethnic societies and a 
major disruptive force in contem- 
porary international relations. 

The powerful upsurge of particu- 
laristic ethnopolitical loyalties not 
only mocks prospects for a viable 
international order—dim enough 
on other grounds—but also defies 
expectations, whether Marxist or 
liberal, of the demise of ethnic 
identification and a waning of na- 
tionalism in the face of global eco- 
nomic interdependence, secular 
modernization, and the emergence 
of a single universal culture based 
on science and technology. Clear- 
ly, we are confronted by an unex- 
pected and, at least for some, a 
thoroughly unwelcome develop- 
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ment. But, viewed in the grander 
historical scheme of things, is to- 
day’s ethnonationalism utterly un- 
precedented? Is contemporary po- 
liticized ethnicity as qualitatively 
different from earlier manifesta- 
tions of ethnic identity as the class 
formations that crystallized in the 
wake of the industrial revolution 
were different from previous social 
groupings?* And, if modern ethno- 
nationalism does constitute some- 
thing quite new under the sun, can 
it come as a great surprise that it 
should have eluded the grasp of 
stock explanatory theory and, in- 
deed, continues to give rise to no 
end of terminological as well as 
conceptual confusion? 

Eschewing elaborate definitional 
distinctions as ‘“counter-produc- 
tive,” Joseph Rothschild in Ethno- 
politics largely achieves the ambi- 
tious objective of providing a 
“conceptual framework” within 
which to analyze ‘‘the causes, op- 
tions, and consequences of bring- 
ing ethnicity into the political are- 
na’ (p. 1). On first reading, the 
book may strike some as exces- 
sively theoretical in content and in- 
ordinately taxonomic in method of 
presentation. If these are faults, 
they are also, as Rothschild him- 
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self cautions, standard features of 
most conceptual frameworks de- 
signed to stimulate further re- 
search and analysis. Prudently 
Stopping short of postulating any 
comprehensive explanatory theory 
of ethnonationalism, he challenges 
others to pick up where he has left 
off. Whatever the ultimate pros- 
pects for any such grand theory, 
Rothschild’s study contributes a 
dazzling array of highly illuminating 
insights. These include but are by 
no means limited to its treatment 
of the ways in which ethnicity may 
transform conflicts that were origi- 
nally class-based (with specific ref- 
erence to the cases of Nigeria and 
Ulster), the role of leaders and 
various styles of leadership in ei- 
ther exacerbating or else assuaging 
ethnopolitical conflict (with illustra- 
tions drawn from all over the 
world), and, perhaps best of all, 
the modes by which ethnopolitics 
interacts with the interstate SyS- 
tem, that is, becomes internation- 
alized, to use more familiar if ety- 
mologically imprecise language. 

Throughout his far-ranging dis- 
cussion, Rothschild stresses the 
role of one specific characteristic 
of most multiethnic societies, 
namely, unequal distribution of so- 
cial and economic goods, as a cat- 
alyst for the politicization of 
ethnicity. But he is neither a deter- 
ministic materialist nor a parochial 
Structuralist. To his great Credit, 
Rothschild is fully cognizant that at 
bottom the issue is one of the acti- 
vation and mobilization of “affec- 
tive psycho-cultural energies,” 
whose deepest emotional source 
springs remain to be uncovered. 

As Rothschild sees it, ethnona- 
tionalism entails irony and para- 
dox. The politicization of ethnicity, 
he writes: 


. Stresses, ideologizes, reifies, 
modifies, and sometimes virtually 
re-creates the putatively distinctive 


and unique cultural heritages of 
the ethnic groups that it mobi- 
lizes—precisely at the historical 
moment when these groups are 
being thoroughly penetrated by the 
universal culture of science and 
technology. Politicization of 
ethnicity is thus a dialectical proc- 
ess that preserves ethnic groups 
by emphasizing their singularity 
and yet also engineers and l/ubri- 
cates their modernization by trans- 
forming them into political conflict 
groups for the modern political are- 
Daa. eee as) 


With all of its contradictions, ethnic 
mobilization occurs at the hands of 
political entrepreneurs. While this 
is a contingent factor, it is none- 
theless quite crucial. One wishes 
that Rothschild had treated it 
much more extensively than ap- 
parently proved possible or desira- 
ble within the confines of the typol- 
ogy of leaders and their leadership 
Style that he does offer, 


A DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR of 
modern East Central Europe, 
Rothschild has accomplished the 
rare feat of projecting further afield 
his area expertise and native ana- 
lytical prowess both to open up 
new vistas on other areas of the 
world and shed fresh light on the 
complex experience of ethnicity 
and nationalism within Eastern 
Europe itself. By contrast, the 
volume on The Politics of Ethnicity 
in Eastern Europe, edited by 
George Klein and Milan J. Reban, 
is not only narrowly focused on a 
single geopolitical area but also 
conspicuously bereft of any uni- 
fying theme. As a result, some of 
the country chapters which com- 
prise the first section on “unitary 
systems’’ amount to little more 
than detailed ethnographic compi- 
lations and/or Sweeping historical 
Surveys. Others, notably those on 
Hungary (including Transylvania) 
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and Romania are considerably 
more analytical, but even they do 
not intermesh with one another. A 
second section, on “federal sys- 
tems,”’ contains chapters on 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
Both pose the crucial issue of the 
relationship between ethnic plural- 
ism and prospects for democrati- 
zation in Leninist-style centralized 
political structures. The tortuous 
experience of Yugoslavia, sketched 
in broad strokes in the chapter by 
George and Patricia V. Klein, sug- 
gests that despite the authors’ 
guarded optimism about Yugo- 
Slavia’s ability to survive as a multi- 
ethnic polity, the intractable dilem- 
mas of ethnicity render that 
outcome far from certain. 

The explosiveness of ethnona- 
tionalist tensions within Yugoslavia 
was dramatically demonstrated by 
the riots that occurred in the pre- 
dominantly Albanian Autonomous 
Province of Kosovo in 1981. The 
repercussions of the 1981 violence 
persist to the present day, both in 
Kosovo and in adjoining areas in- 
habited by ethnic Albanians, in- 
Cluding, of course, Albania itself. — 
Jens Reuter’s Die Albaner in 
Jugoslawien provides a highly in- 
formative account of the origins 
and development of the Kosovo 
question as well as the single best 
treatment known to this reviewer of | 
the recent turmoil there. | 

Reuter documents the extent to 
which the Albanians in Kosovo suf- | 
fer from growing unemployment 
and burgeoning overpopulation, 
two ills, incidentally, that afflicted | 
most of Eastern Europe throughout | 
the interwar period.* The palpable 
sense of economic deprivation ex- 
perienced by Yugoslavia’s Albani- 
ans has been inflamed by what 
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most regard as the high-handed 
and discriminatory treatment 
meted out to them by Belgrade. 
Sheer weight of numbers would 
justify Kosovo’s elevation to the 
status of a full-fledged Albanian re- 
public within Yugoslavia. This, 
‘however, has been bitterly op- 
‘posed by the Serbs for whom 
Kosovo remains the historic core of 
'Serbia’s statehood and the very 
‘cradle of their civilization—a Ser- 
-bian Judea and Samaria, so to 
speak. Furthermore, Belgrade has 
always feared that any upgrading 
of Kosovo’s constitutional status 
might be only the first step on the 
road to its eventual secession. 
Such a development, in turn, 
‘would serve to encourage seces- 
sionist tendencies in Croatia and 
Slovenia. 
_ The Yugoslav Communist lead- 
ers have demonstrated their readi- 
ness to use whatever force may be 
necessary to quell the kind of dis- 
‘turbances that shook Kosovo. But 
they seem to be at a loss to know 
how to cope effectively with the 
larger phenomenon of Albanian 
-ethnonationalism. Kosovo’s  eco- 
nomic outlook appears bleak, the 
majority of its inhabitants remain 
disaffected, and the demographic 
predominance of the Albanians 
continues to grow on account of 
their birthrate and the steady 
stream of migration by Serbs and 
Montenegrins away from the prov- 
ince. As a result of all these fac- 
tors, Reuter suggests, Kosovo 
could become a future Piedmont, 
catalyzing the emergence of a 
single greater Albanian state. Al- 
though irredentist sentiment has 
not been particularly evident thus 
far, this could change quite quickly 
once Enver Hoxha and his minions 
pass from the scene in Tirana. 
Should the scenario broached by 
Reuter actually materialize, the 
consequences for Yugoslavia might 
well prove calamitous. 


The problems of Yugoslavia fig- 
ure centrally in Franjo Tudjman’s 
Nationalism in Contemporary 
Europe. Ranging from a broad his- 
torical survey through a catalog of 
selected contemporary cases to a 
concluding summary of “history’s 
morals and messages,” the various 
parts of this study fit together odd- 
ly, to say the least. Even more an- 
noyingly, the book as a whole is 
marred by misspellings, grammati- 
cal lapses, and countless typo- 
graphical errors. Yet, what the 
volume may lack by way of editorial 
care, it makes up for by virtue of its 
interest as something of a primary 
source. A former director of the In- 
stitute for the History of the Work- 
ers’ Movement in Croatia, the au- 
thor was jailed “for nationalism” in 
the wake of Tito’s crackdown in 
Croatia in 1971. This autobio- 
graphical tidbit is supplied by a 
chance footnote toward the very 
end of Tudjman’s book (pp. 273- 
74). Well before that point, how- 
ever, the reader will be only too 
acutely aware of the author’s con- 
viction that Yugoslavia has failed to 
resolve its “national question” and 
that the Croatians, in particular, 
have been victimized by the Yugo- 
slav Communist leadership’s pref- 
erence for ‘unity’ over “brother- 
hood,” that is, for centralized 
political authority at the expense of 
ethnonational aspirations. Tudjman 
believes that in order to survive as 
a geopolitical entity for the longer 
term, Yugoslavia must devise au- 
thentic confederal arrangements 
that confer real sovereignty on its 
constituent units, and also pursue 
a consistent policy of complete 
neutrality between East and West. 

Speaking more generally, Tudj- 
man reiterates classic 19th-century 
postulates affirming the affinity be- 
tween nationality and democracy 
and stressing national self-deter- 
mination as the linchpin of interna- 
tional order. ‘The fate of all its na- 
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tions and the role of Europe in the 
modern world,” he writes, depends 
on “the manner in which a united 
Europe solves the historical task of 
Our time—national Self- 
determination or national sover- 
eignty and the interdependence or 
integration of nations” (p. 293). 

Much the same thought is 
voiced by an Italian social scientist, 
Riccardo Petrella, in his contribu- 
tion to the collection of papers on 
ethnic minorities in Western 
Europe, Nations without a State, 
edited by Charles R. Foster. Alas, 
no one has yet come up with an 
even half-way plausible blueprint 
of specific institutions and proce- 
dures that might serve simultane- 
ously to accommodate ethnona- 
tionallist particularism and 
advance the political unification of 
Europe. In the absence of concrete 
proposals, we are left with little 
more than the mere expression of 
pious hopes. 


IF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE, 
both Eastern and Western, con- 
fronts the dilemma of reconciling 
its larger political structures with 
fissiparous nationalist tendencies, 
the problem existed in even more 
acute form in the experience of the 
Hapsburg Empire. As Andrei S. 
Markovits reminds us in his intro- 
duction to Nationbuilding and the 
Politics of Nationalism, “seldom 
have the two processes of state 
formation and nationbuilding been 
at such irreconcilable odds as in 
the case of the Austrian Empire” 
(p. 3). The papers contained in the 
volume edited by Markovits and 
Frank E. Sysyn, an outgrowth of a 
1977 conference on Austria- 
Hungary, 1867-1918, sponsored 
by the Ukrainian Research Insti- 
tute and the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Language Center at Harvard, 
deal exclusively with the experi- 
ence of Austrian Galicia. Treating 
the collective life of the major eth- 
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nic groups, their social, cultural, 
and political organizations, a varie- 
ty of nationalist movements, and 
individual representative figures, 
all of the volume’s chapters are as 
fascinating as they are informative. 
The larger contemporary relevance 
of this rich mine of historical case 
material should also be obvious. If, 
as Peter Brock’s contribution re- 
minds us, “at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the Ukrainians 
in eastern Galicia appeared to be 
doomed to extinction as a separate 
ethnic group” (p. 111), why do 
some ethnic identifications weaken 
and even disappear while others 
Survive and flourish? 

This knotty question and many 
other crucial matters are ad- 
dressed in John A. Armstrong’s 
magisterial Nations Before Nation- 
alism. It is impossible to begin to 
do justice here to the prodigious 
scholarship, sure mastery of inter- 
disciplinary method, and creative 
analytical imagination that together 
make Armstrong’s book such a 
Splendid achievement. Suffice it 
only to mention that it sheds par- 
ticular light on the pre-political 
self-definition of ethnic groups in 
terms of the institutional, cultural, 
and linguistic boundaries they es- 
tablish and maintain against out- 
Siders. Among its numerous out- 
standing attainments, Armstrong’s 
treatment of Christian, Muslim, 
and Jewish civilization, in the 
broadest definition of that term, ex- 
plains more completely and con- 
vincingly than previous, more seg- 
mental approaches how Eastern 
Europe became the “‘shatter zone” 
that spawned so much turmoil and 
travail in the modern period. 


WHERE, THEN, do all the above 
Studies leave us with respect to the 


quest for a general theory of ethno- 
nationalism? This is a matter on 
which, as Nathan Glazer noted, 
“the arrant nonsense of Marxism 
[has] competed with the tepid con- 
fusions of liberalism.” As the aptly 
chosen title of Armstrong’s valua- 
ble contribution indicates, we are 
dealing with a phenomenon that 
does have tenacious roots in the 
far distant past but whose political 
expression is distinctly modern 
and, it may be added, seems des- 
tined to exhibit endless novelty as 
the content of modernity itself 
evolves and changes. Thus, de- 
Spite the facile suggestion of cer- 
tain observers, things are far from 
simple. For example, in introduc- 
ing the volume on Western Europe 
that he edited, Charles Foster 
notes “the availability of a large 
body of empirical data on ethnic 
attitudes’”’ and implies that this 
provides a sufficient basis for a 
general explanatory theory (p. 6). 
Would that it were so, but it is not. 
Given the depths and the intangi- 
bility of its indispensable psycho- 
cultural underpinnings as well as 
the diversity of its manifestations 
and the variety of its possible mu- 
tations, ethnonationalism is only 
too likely to evade capture by even 
the most elaborately designed and 
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painstakingly constructed interdis-. 
ciplinary nets. Indeed, to presume 
to craft such intellectual constructs 
entails a certain amount of hubris, 
Armstrong, for one, intimates that 
the patterns and life cycles of na- 
tions may reflect the divine plan for 
the universe, something obviously 
beyond full comprehension by 
mere mortals, irrespective of the 
power of their individual intellects. 
More than two decades ago, the 
late Rupert Emerson, a pioneer in 
the field, gently cautioned against 
“an overly mechanical approach” 
and concluded that ‘nationalism, 
like other profound emotions such 
as love and hate, is more than the 
sum of the parts which are suscep- 
tible of cold and rational analysis.”® 

If the study of ethnonationalism 
requires more than a little intellec- 
tual humility, it also calls for some 
old-fashioned common sense. 
Much of the literature on the sub- 
ject manifests a pronounced tend- 
ency toward what might be termed 
neo-Herderism, that is, the cele-— 
bration of all facets of the recent 
upsurge of ethnic identity as a gain 
for humanity as a whole. There is, 
to be sure, quite a lot to be said for 
the preservation of diverse cultural 
heritages on this shrunken and in- 
creasingly homogenized planet. | 
But one must never lose sight of 
the fact that ethnic consciousness, 
whether fully politicized or not, al- | 
ways involves primordial attach- 
ments that set off a specific group 
against one or more other groups 
considered to be alien and, as of- 
ten as not, hostile as well. The 
greening of the world for ethnicity 
has already taken on too steely a_ 
hue to permit complaisance, much 
less to feel comfort about the fu- 
ture of the human condition in 
general. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed to 
the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 400 C Street, SW, 
Washington, DC 20547, USA. 


EUROPEAN 
PEACE MOVEMENTS 


MamerHeE EDITORS: J. A. 
Emerson Vermaat’s article 
“Moscow Fronts and the Euro- 
pean Peace Movement” 
(Problems of Communism, 
November—December 1982) 
contains an inaccuracy. On 
p. 55, the author writes that in 
Norway ‘‘two Soviet diplomats 
were expelled because of their 
direct involvement as KGB op- 
eratives in the peace 
movement.” 

The facts are as follows: on 
November 27, 1981, the Oslo 
newspaper Verdens Gang ac- 
cused two Soviet diplomats of 
having offered Norwegians 
money to write in the press on 
behalf of a nuclear-free zone 
in the Nordic area. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1981, the Norwegian 
Ministry of Justice and Police 
declared that according to 
their information, nobody in 
the Norwegian peace move- 
ment had been offered money 
from foreign diplomats in order 
to write in the Norwegian press 
against nuclear weapons. (The 
statement was issued in the 
form of a press release that 
was referred to by the Oslo 
newspapers Morgenbladet 
and Dagbladet on December 
1, 1981.) In response to a tele- 


phone query on February 14, 
1983, | was told by a police in- 
spector Tofte that no Soviet 
diplomat had been expelled for 
the reasons mentioned in the 
Verdens Gang account. 
Stanislav Chebotok, the one 
Soviet diplomat specifically 
mentioned by Mr. Vermaat, 
was Still in Oslo as of February 
1983. 


ROLF THUE 
Oslo, Norway 


MR. VERMAAT RESPONDS: | 
thank Mr. Thue for clarifying 
matters concerning the current 
status of Stanislav Chebotok. 
My impression that Chebotok 
and one other Soviet diplomat 
had been expelled from 
Norway for attempting to influ- 
ence the local peace move- 
ment was based on press ac- 
counts. Neue Zurcher Zeitung 
of November 26, 1981, re- 
ported that Chebotok was un- 
der suspicion of having 
“doubtful contacts” with mem- 
bers of the Norwegian peace 
movement, and Oslo’s 
Aftenposten on November 28, 
1981, said that Norwegian se- 
curity police had recom- 
mended that three KGB agents 
in the Soviet Embassy in Oslo 
be declared persona non 
grata. | incorrectly assumed 
that Chebotok was one of two 
Soviets reported expelled from 
Norway on February 5, 1982 
(see Stockholm International 
Service in Swedish, Feb. 5, 
1982, trans. in Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, Daily 


Report: Western Europe 
[Washington, DC], Feb. 8, 
1982, p. P/2). 


Chebotok’s continued pres- 
ence in Norway is, of course, 
no proof that he has not been 
involved with the Norwegian 
peace movement. Indeed, as 
the Oslo newspaper Verdens 
Gang reported on February 10, 
1983, Mr. Chebotok is consid- 
ered to be the head of the 
KGB’s political intelligence 
service in Norway, for which 
the peace movements are an 
important area of operation. 
Chebotok has personally ad- 
dressed gatherings of the Nor- 
wegian peace movement. 
(Some governments are very 
reluctant to give any details re- 
garding such Soviet involve- 
ment. Successive governments 
may even contradict each 


CORRECTIONS 


other in this regard. In Hol- 
land, for example, Soviet in- 
volvement in the peace move- 
ment was denied by the 
Socialist minister of the interior 
in 1981, but confirmed by his 
Liberal successor in 1982. Cf. 
Hantelignen Tweede Kamer 
[Dutch Parliamentary Rec- 
ords], The Hague, Sept. 29, 
1981, pp. 78 ff., and ibid., 
Dec. 16, 1982, pp. 1278 ff.) 
Moreover, Chebotok’s histo- 
ry lends some credence to al- 
legations about his activities in 
Norway. Prior to assignment to 
Oslo in 1977, Chebotok had 
served for a period in the 
mid-1970’s at the Soviet em- 
bassy in Copenhagen. Accord- 
ing to the Aftenposten article 


Two passages in Samuel P. Huntington’s essay-review 
“Weighing Power and Principle,” published in the May—June 
1983 issue of Problems of Communism, were inadvertently 
garbled. The passage beginning five lines from the bottom of 
column 1 on page 75 should read: 


“In many instances, however, the differences over policy 
toward the Communist states appear to have been not so 
much between Vance and Brzezinski as between the State 
Department and Brzezinski. The book recounts how 
Vance, in discussions with the President and Brzezinski, 
would often agree to a relatively tough line toward the 
Soviets, only to come back the next day with objections 
and different recommendations to which he had been 


exposed in his department.” 


The sentence beginning on line 1 of column 3, page Ass 
should read: 


“Brzezinski makes a powerful argument that the failure of 
the United States to respond to the Soviet-Cuban military 
intervention in the Horn of Africa with a carrier task force 
encouraged the Soviets to make their subsequent moves in 


Cuba and Afghanistan.” 
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cited above, he departed from 
Denmark when the press be- 
gan to accuse him of clandes- 
tine contacts with persons sus- 
pected of having been 
recruited as Soviet spies. 
Chebotok was succeeded in 
Copenhagen by Vladimir 
Merkulov, who in November 
1981 was expelled from 


Denmark for providing Danish 
writer Arne Herloev Petersen 
money to place an advertise- 
ment in the Danish press sup- 
porting a nuclear-free zone in 
Scandinavia. A subsequent 
public statement by the Danish 
Ministry of Justice, issued on 
April 17, 1982, noted that 
Petersen had maintained con- 


76 


- tact with three Soviet diplo- 


mats who “‘‘all could be 
identified with a high degree of 
certainty as being in the serv- 
ice of the Soviet intelligence 
agency, the KGB eee 
(quoted in Soviet Active Meas- 
ures: Hearings before the Per- 
manent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the US House of 


Representatives, July 13, 14, 
Washington, DC, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1982, 
p. 62). 
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Latin America in Soviet Eyes 
Morris Rothenberg 


Soviet ideologists and policymakers view the ‘‘progressive”’ Sandinista regime in Nicaragua as a 
promising addition to Moscow's Cuban connection in Latin America, and there has been a marked 
rise in declared Soviet support for further revolutionary ‘‘armed struggle” in Central America, 
particularly in El Salvador. Nevertheless, a keen awareness of the geopolitical advantages that 
determined US resistance could bring to bear is likely to impose caution on Moscow's dealings 
with insurgencies in the hemisphere, Meanwhile, the Soviets hope to expand their already fairly 
substantial diplomatic, economic, and other links with the larger countries of Latin America as a 
means of accelerating the erosion of US influence they claim is under way. 


Sendero Luminoso: Peru’s Maoist Guerrillas 
Cynthia McClintock 


After five years of stability unchallenged by a substantial parliamentary Left, the centrist 
government of Peruvian President Belaunde Terry has faced an upsurge in extreme leftist violence 
by the Sendero Luminoso organization. The movement's Maoist rhetoric, Indian nativist 
pretensions, and Isolated but sensational terrorism appeal mainly to a small intellectual group and 
some of the impoverished peasants in Peru’s southern highlands, around Ayacucho. Sendero has 
few political allies, either at home or abroad, and So it is likely to remain weak; the greater threat is 
that its terrorism may further drain the country’s hard-pressed economy and political cohesion. 


Are Nations Merging in the USSR? 
Zvi Gitelman 


Interviews with Soviet émigrés confirm that nationality does matter, not only to the Soviet state but 
also to Soviet society. Contrary to self-congratulatory official pronouncements, the Soviet Union 
has not created a ‘‘fundamentally new social and international community” or, for that matter, a 
“Soviet people.’’ inter-ethnic differences and tensions persist, and, like religion, appear to be 
hardy perennials. 


Party and Military in China: Professionalism in Command? 
Ellis Joffe 


Civil-military relations in China under Deng Xiaoping are diverse and complex. His policies have 
aroused varying degrees of opposition among two broad but amorphous military groupings. One 
group consists of professional officers, whose main concern is the modernization of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) and whose differences with Deng revolve around the issue of resource 
allocation for weapons renewal. The other group consists of ‘‘political’’ military leaders, whose 
concerns extend beyond military issues and include criticism of the party’s national policies. Thus 
far, Deng has been able to fend off dissent in the PLA by promising gradual technological 
modernization, by making personnel changes, and by conducting indoctrination campaigns. 
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Motivating China’s Farmers 
Frederick W. Crook 


In 1978 the post-Mao leadership of China launched a major reform of agricultural management 
aimed at restoring certain prerogatives to peasant households and unleashing entrepreneurial and 
innovative behavior. A review of Chinese agricultural management during the Communist era 
reveals the problems which the reform seeks to address and reminds one of the possibility of a 
swing of the pendulum back to stultifying centralization of agricultural management. 


Images of the Turkish Left 
Jacob M. Landau 


Over the past decade, Turkey's intellectually significant Left has produced a diversity of political 
tracts, differing greatly in tone and tactical prescription but generally agreeing that capitalism and 
economic dependency have kept the country backward. Military government has impeded the 
expression of such rhetoric somewhat since September 1980. But the approaching November 
1983 elections and restoration of civil rule could well mean the gradual return of strong leftist 
influences on Turkey’s political life. 


USSR Regional Issues: Growth vs. Equality 
Elizabeth Clayton 


Despite the stated Soviet objective of equalizing economic development throughout the vast 
territory that comprises the USSR, strong regional economic differences continue to exist. The 
implication is that the Kremlin leadership still favors economic growth over regional equalization. 


Resistance: A Polish Tradition 
Anna M. Cienciala 


Poland’s resistance to foreign occupation during World War Il was the greatest and most united in 
Polish history. Accounts of this struggle were disseminated by the underground press in 
Communist Poland in the late 1970's and helped to fuel the national revival embodied in the 
Solidarity movement. Thus Solidarity is also a part of Polish traditional resistance to oppression. 


Eastern Europe: The Challenge From Within 
A. Ross Johnson 


In the early 1980's, Eastern Europe’s status as a stable and viable element of the Soviet imperial — 
system has been increasingly challenged, not from without but from within. East European 
governments appear to be simply running out of steam. What is needed js significant adaptation of 
the economic management system, which inevitably entails reform of the political system. But 
East European leaderships reject political reform because it would undermine their own 
institutional and personal power and because Moscow would forbid it. Many Western analysts 
therefore predict that stagnation and instability are likely to characterize East European societies 
over the next decade. 


Please Note: 


The editorial office of Problems of Communism is now located at 400 C Street, SW, 


Washington, DC 20547, telephone (202) 485-2230. The staff regrets any inconvenience the 
recent move may have caused, including delays in mail and telephone communications 
directed to the old Pennsylvania Avenue address. 
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Soviet Eyes 


Latin America in 


by Morris Rothenberg 
nce an area of remote and limited concern, Lat- 
in America has become one of great interest 
0 and considerable involvement for the USSR. 
Through its ties to Cuba and increasingly to 
Nicaragua, the Soviet Union has already become an 


important presence in Latin America, with important 
consequences for Moscow’s international role and 


ideological convictions about the “inevitable march of 
history.” Socioeconomic factors not of its own making 
have created opportunities for the Soviet Union to 
project its power into the Western Hemisphere. It 
seeks to do so, however, against the background of an 
activist US administration, and one that tends to de- 
fine foreign policy issues in East-West terms. 
Moscow’s propaganda therefore seeks to mute the 
East-West image of its activities in Latin America and 
to focus attention instead on traditional Latin concerns 
about US intervention, while taking advantage of new 
openings below the US border. 

Until the 1960’s, Soviet attention to the Third World 
centered almost exclusively on Asia and Africa. 
Khrushchev's “zone of peace” did not include Latin 
America. Moscow’s primary front organization for the 
Third World—the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Orga- 
nization—by definition excluded other continents, 
where the USSR lacked the resources to support an 
active strategy. Moreover, the Soviets believed Latin 
America to be under firm US control, and assumed 
that Washington would not tolerate leftist regimes or 
significant Soviet influence there. But the Cuban revo- 
lution and, above all, the unexpected survival of Fidel 


Mr. Rothenberg is Associate Director of the Advanced 
International Studies Institute (Bethesda, MD, associ- 
ated with the University of Miami, Coral Gables, FL) 
and coeditor of its monthly bulletin, Soviet World 
Outlook. He was formerly Director, Office of Soviet 
and East European Research, US Department of 
State. 


Castro's regime critically altered Soviet perceptions of 
all three relevant factors: the opportunities available in 
Latin America, Moscow’s own ability to capitalize on 
those opportunities, and US domination of the 
hemisphere. 

The main thrust of Moscow’s Latin American policy 
since then has been to strengthen the Soviet hold on 
Cuba, while striving to expand Soviet and undermine 
US influence wherever other openings arise. The fac- 
tors that made possible the development of Soviet- 
Cuban ties still shape Soviet policy elsewhere in the 
region. In particular, since 1980 the Soviet Union has 
welcomed the Sandinista victory in Nicaragua as a 
historic watershed reversing the downturn in Commu- 
nist fortunes that resulted from the 1973 overthrow of 
Salvador Allende in Chile.' Continuing ferment on the 
continent holds out the promise of further Soviet pen- 
etration. Moscow’s ability to influence Latin American 
developments has been enhanced both by the growth 
of Soviet strategic and naval power and by the acqui- 
Sition of Cuba as a regional ally. 


The Cuban Connection 


The cornerstone of the Soviet position in Latin 
America is, of course, the close relationship with 
Castro’s Cuba. The Soviets have always handled 
Castro with utmost care, applying pressure in the early 
years but providing psychic and practical payoffs once 
he ‘saw the light.’”’ Since the turbulent quarrels of the 
late 1960’s over Castro’s ill-fated revolutionary 
“adventurism,” no major ideological controversy has 
surfaced between Moscow and Havana; their current 
views on Latin American revolution may not be abso- 
lutely identical, but there is no evidence at all of sub- 


‘See, for example, B. |. Koval’, ““Revolution—A Long Historic Process,” Latinskaya 
Amerika (Moscow), March 1980, p. 12. 


Latin America in Soviet Eyes 


stantial disagreement. Economically, Cuba is tied as 
closely as ever to the Soviet bloc, whether by choice 
or lack of it. The significance of Soviet oil shipments to 
Cuba, for example, is described by one Soviet maga- 
zine as “hard to overestimate, since practically the en- 
tire functioning of Cuba’s national economy is based 
on energy supplies from the Soviet Union.’ The fa- 
vorable price Cuba pays compared to world market 
prices for oil, and the subsidy paid to Cuba for the 
bulk of its sugar exports going to the Soviet bloc, bind 
the island tightly to the Soviet sphere. Over the years, 
a network of relationships has also developed in mili- 
tary and other fields, creating a powerful pro-Soviet 
lobby in Havana that is likely to outlast Castro. 

This Soviet investment, though extremely costly, 
has paid some considerable dividends. The 1962 mis- 
sile crisis set back the boldest effort to reap strategic 
benefits from Cuba, but Moscow has made up for this 
in other ways. Castro’s regime is now an important ad- 
junct of Soviet political, diplomatic, propaganda, and 
intelligence activities in Latin America. Cuba’s value 
aS a proxy in other areas of the world was demon- 
strated in Angola and Ethiopia. Moscow has also ben- 
efited from Castro’s attempts to steer the Nonaligned 
Movement into ‘‘anti-imperialist,” pro-Soviet channels. 
Most important of all, the USSR has incrementally de- 
veloped a military position on the island, thus 


*V. Burmistrov, ‘The First Soviet-Cuban Long-Term Trade Agreement 
(1976-1980): Its Results,’ Foreign Trade (Moscow), January 1982, p. 9. 
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A Soviet tanker unloading oil at a Havana refine 
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ry formerly owned by the US firm Exxon. 


strengthening the image of Soviet power in an overall 
East-West context, reinforcing the impression of a So- 
viet counterweight to the United States in Latin Amer- 
ica, and potentially providing a physical capability for 
Soviet access to other areas of the continent as well as 
to the United States. 

Moscow has pursued a dual policy of steadily build- 
ing up its military presence in Cuba while exercising 
care that this process not generate US counteraction. 
From the Soviet perspective, one of the most porten- 
tous developments of the past two decades has been 
the increasing US acceptance not only of the exist- 
ence of Castro’s regime, but also of that regime’s mili- 
tary relationship with the USSR. As the Soviet sense of 
assurance about US acceptance has grown, Moscow’s 
commitment to the defense of Cuba has become more 
definite and more overt. 

After the missile crisis setback, the USSR continued 
to explore the limits of Soviet military activities in 
Cuba. In 1970 the USSR began building a permanent 
base for nuclear-armed submarines at Cienfuegos.® 
After low-key exchanges between Moscow and Wash- 
ington, the USSR formally denied that it was building 
such a base and reaffirmed its adherence to a 1962 
agreement barring offensive weapons from the island. 


*For details of the 1962 and subsequent Cuban “‘crises,”" see Henry Kissinger, The 
White House Years, Boston, MA, Little, Brown & Company, 1979, pp. 632-52: and 
the articles by Raymond L. Garthoff, Gloria Duffy, Mark N. Katz, and Jorge |. 
Dominguez in the section ‘Cuba Between the Superpowers,” /nternationa/ Security 
(Cambridge, MA), Summer 1983. 
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| General Viktor Kulikov, First Deputy Minister of Defense of the Soviet Union, at the 1978 dedication of the new 
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Maximo Gomez Military Academy located near Havana. Seated in the left foreground are Raul Castro and Fidel 
| Castro. Under wraps is a bust of Lenin which was /ater unveiled as a gift from the USSR on the occasion. 


In return, Moscow obtained official assurance from 
the US that it would not invade Cuba, an assurance 
Washington had hitherto linked to agreement by 
Castro—never given—to permit on-site inspection re- 


| garding offensive weapons in his country. 


While Moscow has always avoided giving Castro the 


| formal treaty he evidently wanted, the Soviet commit- 


ment to Cuba was increased several notches in the 
early 1970’s. In June 1972, Brezhnev declared that 
“Socialist Cuba is not alone. It is a strong constituent 
part of the world system of socialism.’’* Within a 
month of this declaration, Cuba was admitted to the 


| Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, the closest 


legal tie between Cuba and the Soviet multilateral 


| treaty structure. In January 1974, Brezhnev paid his 


first and only visit to Cuba, another important step in 
Cuban integration with the Soviet world. 

As this process unfolded, Moscow noted with satis- 
faction the increasing diplomatic recognition of Cuba 
by various Latin American countries. Even more sig- 
nificant, the United States itself, first under Nixon and 
later under Carter, moved to establish some form of 


“Pravda (Moscow), June 28, 1972. 


—Fred Ward/BLACK STAR. 


diplomatic ties with Cuba, thereby dropping an earlier 
condition linking relations to abrogation of Soviet- 
Cuban military ties. The short-lived, inconclusive up- 
roar in 1979 over the presence of a Soviet ‘combat 
brigade” in Cuba further strengthened Moscow's overt 
self-confidence about its role on the island, and about 
US acquiescence in that role. After facing down the 
Carter Administration on the brigade issue, the Soviet 
government published an authoritative editorial in 
Pravda of September 11, 1979, asserting the “inal- 
ienable right” of the Soviet Union and Cuba to estab- 
lish any military relationship they pleased. 
Nevertheless, in 1980-81, Moscow and Havana 
once more confronted the problem of a possible US 
“threat” to Cuba. The major catalyst was Washing- 
ton’s charge that Cuba was aiding a rising tide of left- 
ist insurgencies in Central America. While it is doubt- 
ful that either Moscow or Havana was genuinely 
apprehensive about US action, the contretemps about 
that threat may have helped generate an important 
addition to Cuba’s relations with the Soviet world: the 
signature on May 31, 1980, of a Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation between Cuba and the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic (GDR), the only political-military 
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treaty between Cuba and a member of the Warsaw 
Pact. The terms of this treaty are relatively weak, but 
its symbolic importance is considerable. A similar 
treaty was signed between Cuba and Vietnam on Oc- 
tober 19, 1982.5 

With the advent of the Reagan Administration and 
its professed determination to make a test case of El 
Salvador, the Cubans began voicing greater appre- 
hension about US intentions. A note of alarm is evi- 
dent in Castro’s statement to the Soviet party congress 
in February 1981 that “90 miles from our fatherland 
are those who proclaim the need to destroy us.’’® In 
this context, Brezhnev raised the Soviet commitment 
to Cuba yet one more degree by including that country 
explicitly, for the first time, in a listing of members of 
the “socialist community.”” Previously this community 
had seemed to encompass only the East European 
States (sometimes with Mongolia added), with all other 
Communist states identified either as ‘‘fraternal 
States” or else as members of the “world socialist Sys- 
tem,” as Brezhnev had labeled Cuba back in 1972. 

The special significance attached to inclusion in the 
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*For text of the Cuba-GDR treaty, see GDR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs Bulletin (Berlin), Vol. 20, No. 18, June 18, 1980, pp. 137-38. For text of the 
Cuba-Vietnam treaty, see broadcast by Vietnam News Agency (Hanoi), Oct. 21, 
1982, in US Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Latin America 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-LAM), Oct. 22, 1982, pp. Q/1-3. 
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A MiG-23, said to be of the sort furnished by the Soviet 


Union to Cuba in 1978. 
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community became clearer in a March 1981 Soviet- 
Polish joint declaration: 


The socialist community is indissoluble; defense of it 
is the cause not only of each state but of the entire so- 
clalist coalition.® 


A few weeks later, to make the connection still clearer, 
Brezhnev himself declared: 


The glorious Republic of Cuba, an inseparable part of 
the community of socialist states, is fulfilling the task 
of its development under difficult conditions. The So- 
viet Union firmly and invariably supports and will con- 
tinue to support the fraternal Cuban people. ® 


In.the fall of 1981, at the height of this ‘hands off 
Cuba” campaign, Moscow responded to US charges 
of Cuban military involvement (via Nicaragua) in El 
Salvador with a series of warnings to the US about the 
“serious Consequences” of any punitive action against 
Havana.'® Presumably to back up these warnings, the 
USSR significantly stepped up military shipments to 


®Ibid., Mar. 5, 1981. 

*Ibid., Apr. 8, 1981. 

°These included a statement by bloc Communist party secretaries on November 4, 
and by USSR Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov on Nov. 6, 1981, in Pravda, Nov. 5 
and 7, 1981; see also /zvestiya (Moscow), Nov. 17, 1981, and Pravda, Nov. 24, 
1981. 


Cuba. This influx of weapons was noted in a statement 
by US President Reagan on February 24, 1982: 


Last year, Cuba received 66,000 tons of war supplies 
from the Soviet Union, more than in any year since 
the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. Last month the arrival 
of additional high-performance MiG—23 Floggers gave 
Cuba an arsenal of more than 200 Soviet war planes, 
far more than the military aircraft inventories of all 
other Caribbean Basin countries combined."' 


Moreover, Brezhnev made a striking addition to 
Moscow's warnings when he evoked the possibility of 
new Soviet missile emplacements in Cuba. In his 
March 16, 1982, speech to the Soviet Trade Union 
Congress, Brezhnev warned that if the US deployed 
medium-range nuclear missiles in Western Europe, 
“this would compel us to take retaliatory steps that 
would put the other side, including the United States, 
its own territory, in an analogous position.’’'? While So- 
viet spokesmen have carefully avoided explicit confir- 
mation that Brezhnev had in mind new missile deploy- 
ments in Cuba, they have also hinted occasionally that 
this remains a Soviet option. In late 1981, for exam- 
ple, New Times pointedly recalled that the 1962 mis- 
sile deployment was a “response” to US Thor and Ju- 


"The New York Times, Feb. 25, 1982. 
‘Pravda, Mar. 17, 1982. 
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Raul Castro, Cuban Minister of Armed Forces, in Moscow on December 29, 1982, at a meeting with Soviet 
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piter missiles in Western Europe, invoking a precedent 
for linking the presence of missiles in both hemi- 
spheres.'? Similarly, in March 1983, former Soviet 
ambassador to Bonn Valentin Falin observed that 
Washington “‘arrogates to itself the right to do what it 
thinks necessary wherever it likes,’’ whereas “‘if the 
Soviet Union were to begin acting in similar fashion 
and were to deploy its missiles in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere,’ then the US “would regard this as an 
unacceptable threat.”'* The reference to this option 
contrasts with statements Falin made back in 1979 
and 1981, in which he noted merely that “there are 
technical ways to bring medium-range missiles close 
to the United States without involving the territory of a 
bordering or nearby country.’’'® 

In general, since Yuriy Andropov’s accession to 
power in the Kremlin, a conscious effort has been 
underway to reaffirm Cuban ties with the USSR and 
membership in the “socialist community.” In an un- 
usual gesture, Andropov and Soviet Defense Minister 
Dmitriy Ustinov jointly received Fidel Castro when he 
journeyed to Moscow for Brezhnev’s funeral in No- 
vember 1982; the symbolic welcome was repeated for 
Cuban Defense Minister Rat! Castro at the USSR’s 


'8Yuriy Gudkov, ‘What is Behind the Rhetoric,’ New Times (Moscow), December 
1981, p. 8. 

‘4/zvestiya, Mar. 30, 1983. 

'Sinterviews in Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), Nov. 5, 1979, and in Stern (Hamburg), 
July 9, 1981. 
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60th anniversary celebration the following month. In 
both cases, Ustinov’s presence may have been in- 
tended to underline the military component of Soviet- 
Cuban relations. Indeed, also in December 1982, an- 
other in a series of Soviet naval visits was made to 
Cuba. Shortly thereafter, the Soviets issued a new 
volume celebrating that relationship. The book, ac- 
cording to a review in the military newspaper 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), reminds the reader that 
the ‘Soviet Union sees its international duty to render 
political and military assistance to socialist Cuba,” 
which represents ‘the advance post of socialism in 
the Western hemisphere, 90 miles from the citadel of 
imperialism.” The Cubans, in turn, are said to view 
their ties with the USSR and other socialist states as 
“the guarantee of their security.’’'® 

Nevertheless, for the past several months Moscow 
has seemed deliberately to mute the Cuban dimen- 
sion of its charges about threatening US actions in 
Latin America, and has not repeated warnings of pos- 
sible Soviet counteractions. Both Moscow and Havana 
may thereby seek to avert the accusation of a Soviet- 
Cuban axis in the region. For example, one long Soviet 
article about hostile US plans touched only very lightly 
on military issues, stressing instead the internal oppo- 
sition to those plans both in the US and in Latin 
America. As far as Cuban security was concerned, the 
author asserted that “extensively using the experience 
of the Soviet armed forces, the Cuban armed forces 
have been transformed into a well-prepared and tech- 
nically well-equipped army’’—implying that it could 
do well enough on its own. Washington’s “aggressive 
Strivings,” the article continued, would meet the twin 
obstacles of Cuban determination and the “combat 
solidarity”’—but not necessarily the direct military res- 
ponse—of the Soviet Union and the socialist commu- 
nity as a whole.'” 

Similarly, while Ustinov’s 1982 message to Raul 
Castro commemorating Fidel’s abortive assault on the 
Moncada barracks pledged further “close collabora- 
tion between our fraternal peoples and armies,” the 
1983 message omitted any reference at all to Soviet- 
Cuban military ties.’® Fidel Castro, in a July 1983 in- 
terview with US journalists, likewise focused exclu- 
sively on the steps the Cubans themselves would take 
in case of a US invasion, and seemed intent on 
playing down the possibility that a Central American 
crisis might escalate into global conflict. The main 
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"*Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Dec. 29, 1982. 

'’B. |. Gvozdarev, ‘Washington's Anti-Cuban Policy—A Threat to the Peace and 
Security of the Peoples,” SSHA: Ekonomika, Politika, |deologiya (Moscow), May 
1983, pp. 7-15. 

"°Cf. Krasnaya Zvezda, July 25, 1982, and July 26, 1983. 
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danger, he said, was an expanded regional conflict, 
not intervention by “large powers.”'® The Soviet media 
version of this interview was still more cautious, great- 
ly compressing the section about a hypothetical inva- 
sion of Cuba and referring to possible intervention by 
unspecified “governments” rather than by “large 
powers,’’?° 

How the USSR would in fact react to US military ac- 
tion against Cuba remains conjectural. At a minimum, 
Soviet threats have been designed to deter the US 
from such action, to reassure the Cubans, and to re- 
mind the rest of Latin America about Moscow’s cur- 
rent and potential role. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union may wish to avoid more explicit and perhaps 
dangerously provocative declarations of its commit- 
ment to Cuba, just when both countries are concen- 
trating on the consolidation of a new revolutionary re- 
gime in Central America. 


Moscow and Managua 


For the past four years, Soviet spokesmen have 
placed the Nicaraguan revolution in the context of 
world developments deemed to be among the major 
Soviet triumphs of recent years. On November 6, 
1979, shortly after the overthrow of Anastasio 
Somoza, Politburo member Andrey Kirilenko re- 
marked that the ‘Soviet people rejoice that in recent 
years the people of Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, 
Nicaragua, and Grenada have broken the chains of 
imperialist domination and have embarked on a road 
of independent development.”?' From Moscow's per- 
spective, the Sandinista victory constituted the third 
great revolutionary development in recent Latin Amer- 
ican history, after Castro’s victory in Cuba and 
Allende’s in Chile. In language reminiscent of their 
early encomiums to Castro, Soviet commentators sug- 
gest that Nicaraguan events demonstrate anew the 
possibility of revolutionary transformations in the 
“strategic rear’ of the United States.?? 

The USSR moved even more rapidly than it had in 
Castro’s case to establish diplomatic, economic, and 
other relations with the new revolutionary regime. 
Moscow responded immediately to the proclamation 
of a Provisional Democratic Government of National 
Reconstruction with a message from Brezhnev ex- 


‘Broadcast on Havana Domestic Television Service, Aug. 3, 1983, trans. in 
FBIS-LAM, Aug. 4, 1983, pp. Q/1-11. 

?°New Times, Aug. 19, 1983, pp. 18-20. 

2'Pravda, Nov. 7, 1979. 

*?See, for example, Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), July 20, 1979; /zvestiya, 
July 29, 1979; World Marxist Review (Toronto), June 1981, p. 47. 


A 1977 military parade in Havana showing Soviet BRDM-2 amphibious vehicles mounted with “Sagger” anti- 
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pressing Soviet willingness “to develop multifaceted 
ties with Nicaragua.”?* Since that time, Sandinista ties 
with the Soviet Union and its allies have increased 
dramatically. This has taken place against a backdrop 
both of US economic restrictions and “covert” support 
for anti-Sandinista “Contra” forces, and of sporadic 
periods of negotiations between US and Sandinista 
representatives. 

On March 17, 1980, the first major Sandinista dele- 
gation arrived in Moscow, on a journey that also in- 
cluded stops in Bulgaria, the GDR, and Czech- 
oslovakia. The delegation included four top members 
of the Sandinista leadership: Minister of Interior 
Tomas Borge, Minister of Economic Planning Henry 
Rujz, Minister of Defense Humberto Ortega, and Junta 
member Moises Hassan. From the Soviet point of 
view, perhaps the most important result of this visit 
was the affirmation of a clear-cut ideological affinity 
between the USSR and the Sandinistas, in the signa- 
ture of a party-to-party agreement between the CPSU 
and the Sandinist National Liberation Front. Although 
the Front is not a Communist party, the agreement re- 


23Pravda, July 20, 1979. 
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flected Soviet expectations that it would become one 
and, under Soviet guidance, take on the characteris- 
tics of a Soviet-style organization, much as Castro’s 
organization had evolved in Cuba. 

Moscow's handling of Nicaragua’s ideological status 
shows the impact of both the Cuban experience and 
the ‘“‘lessons of Chile.’’ At issue is the pace of 
Nicaragua’s identification with the “socialist commu- 
nity,’ and of its transformation into a socialist state. 
Whereas Castro managed to “force the pace” of his 
recognition as a Marxist-Leninist leader, Soviet 
commentaries conspicuously ignore numerous state- 
ments by Sandinista leaders proclaiming their adher- 
ence to Marxism-Leninism. Nor do Soviet writers sug- 
gest that Nicaragua is aspiring to build a socialist 
society. The leading Soviet ideologist, Boris 
Ponomarév, did come close to this formulation in two 
separate articles published in November 1980 and 
January 1981, where he wrote that states of “socialist 
orientation” were emerging in Asia, Africa, “and Cen- 
tral America.’’?* But he did not explicitly refer to 
Nicaragua then, nor did other Soviet authors. 


24Kommunist (Moscow), No. 16, November 1980, p. 41; and World Marxist 
Review, January 1981, p. 13. 
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For at least several months beginning in March 
1982, however, Soviet authors unobtrusively raised 
Nicaragua’s ideological status. Soviet journals began 
to refer to Nicaragua as a “people’s democracy,” a la- 
bel originally used to designate the postwar regimes in 
Eastern Europe.2® The Soviet May Day slogans for 
1982, as reported in Pravda on April 11 of that year, 
made this change Official: 


Warm greetings to the heroic Nicaraguan people, who 
are waging a courageous struggle to consolidate the 
gains of the people’s democratic revolution and 
against imperialism and reaction. 


Significantly, Soviet analysts take the position that 
the Sandinistas have corrected various major mistakes 
that led to the downfall of Allende: first, in taking care 
to avoid antagonizing the middle classes, including a 
sector of the business community; second, in 
securing control of the armed forces; and third, in es- 
tablishing control over the main levers of power and 
creating instruments for mass mobilization.2° The key 


25This designation appeared in New Times, Mar. 19, 1982, and in N. Yu. 
Smirnova, ‘“‘Nicaragua: The Revolution Is Developing,” Latinskaya Amerika, March 
1982, pp. 36-42. 


Cuban leader Fidel Castro with Sandinista 
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issue, the Soviets emphasize, is not socialist econom- 
ic reform but political power. Sergo Mikoyan, editor of 
the specialized Soviet monthly Latinskaya Amerika, 
set forth this thesis with particular clarity: 


The issue comes down, above all, not to tempos of re- 
forms, as some revolutionaries think at times, but to 
the effectiveness of the measures adopted, not to the 
broadness of the economic reforms but to the reliable 
securing of all (or the maximum possible) fullness of 
power. It is precisely this, in the last analysis, that is 
the key to the realization of reforms not on paper, but 
in fact, the guarantee of the reliability and irreversibill- 
ty of revolutionary gains.?’ 


Moscow gave the Sandinistas high marks on this 
count. According to Latinskaya Amerika in July 1982: 


The Sandinist Front of National Liberation, in alli- 
ance with other parties, comes out in the role of the 
political vanguard of the Nicaraguan revolution and 


26See, for example, the comments by several participants in a Latinskaya Amerika 
roundtable in the January, February, and March 1980 issues of the journal. 

27Sergo Mikoyan, ‘‘On the Peculiarities of the Revolution in Nicaragua,’’ Latinskaya 
Amerika, July 1982, p. 41. 
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fulfills the role of a ruling party, consistently realizing 
a program of profound socioeconomic reforms.?® 


To a considerable extent, this ideological upgrading 
was rewarded in kind by Managua. A comparison of 
the March 1980 and May 1982 Soviet-Nicaraguan 
joint communiqués, for example, underscores how far 
the Sandinistas have come in aligning themselves rhe- 
torically with the USSR. The 1980 document barely 
mentioned the US, while the 1982 communiqué de- 
plores “the growth of the aggressiveness of the forces 
of imperialism and reaction led by the United States of 
America.”’?° 

In addition to this Soviet connection, an impressive 
array of political ties has developed between 
Nicaragua and other Communist states. The 
Sandinistas also have party-to-party agreements with 
the GDR, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. Other Sandi- 
nista bodies have established ties with their counter- 
parts in the GDR, Bulgaria, and Hungary—and, most 
notably, with the Cuban Committees for the Defense 
of the Revolution. Nicaragua is now affiliated with all 
major international Communist front organizations, 
and Managua is increasingly the site of meetings 
sponsored by these groups. In May 1982, Nicaragua 
joined the Soviet-led Intersputnik telecommunications 
consortium, the first Nicaraguan accession to a multi- 
lateral Communist governmental body.°° 

In the economic arena, the very first official 
Sandinista visit to Moscow brought a variety of agree- 
ments on trade relations, technical cooperation, and 
airline and consular ties. Of special significance, Hen- 
ry Ruiz and N. K. Baybakov, head of the Soviet State 
Planning Commission, signed an agreement that 
could give Moscow considerable influence over Nica- 
ragua’s future economic course. And, though both 
Moscow and Havana initially encouraged the 
Sandinistas to get economic aid wherever they 
could,*’ in the past two years a growing share of 
Nicaragua’s international transactions has gradually 
been redirected toward the Soviet sphere. In Septem- 
ber 1981, the USSR concluded economic aid, techni- 
cal cooperation, radio-television, and fishery agree- 


28M. F. Gornov, “Latin America: Strengthening of the Struggle Against Imperialism 
and Oligarchy, for Democracy and Social Progress,’’ ibid., July 1982, pp. 13-14. 
Emphasis added. 

*°Cf. Pravda, Mar. 23, 1980, and May 10, 1982. 

®°Radio Managua, May 20, 1982, in FB/S-LAM, May 21, 1982, p. P/22. 

*'Sergo Mikoyan, ‘On The Peculiarities of the Revolution of Nicaragua and Its 
Lessons from the Point of View of the Theory and Practice of the Liberation 
Movement,” Latinskaya Amerika, March 1980, p. 43; K. |. Maydanik, “The Key 
Question— Unity,” ibid., February 1980, p. 50; speech by Fidel Castro in Managua 
on July 19, 1980, in FB/S-LAM, July 21, 1980, pp. P/8-10. 
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A Soviet-Nicaraguan economic planning agreement is 
signed in Moscow on March 22, 1980, by Nicaraguan 
Planning Minister Henry Rulz (left) and N. kK. Bayba- 
kov (right), Chairman of the USSR State Planning 
Committee. 


—TASS from Sovfoto 


ments with Managua. An economic protocol provided 
for a US$50 million Soviet credit—supplementing 
US$100 million in credits from Libya, US$64 million 
from Cuba, and over US$50 million more from the 
GDR, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria extended during 
1981 and 1982.%? The next milestone in Soviet- 
Nicaraguan economic relations came in May 1982, 
with a visit to Moscow by Sandinista ‘Coordinator’ 
Daniel Ortega that featured the personal involvement 
of Brezhnev and the signature of new commercial 
agreements. Ortega told a press conference in 
Managua upon his return that the USSR had granted 
Nicaragua an additional US$100 million credit and 
had contracted to expand facilities for ship repair at 
the Pacific port of San Juan del Sur.°? 

In the military realm, the presence on the 1980 
Sandinista delegation to Moscow of Defense Minister 


320n the Soviet credit, see TASS, Sept. 4, 1981, in US Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Sept. 8, 1981, 
p. K/2. On the Libyan and Cuban credits, see Radio Managua, Apr. 25, 1981, in 
FBIS-LAM, Apr. 27, 1981, p. P/18. On the GDR credit, see Radio Managua, June 6, 
1981, in ibid., June 10, 1981, p. P/17. On the Czechoslovak credit, see E/ Nuevo 
Diario (Managua), Dec. 19, 1981, in ibid., Dec. 28, 1981, p. P/6; also Managua 
Television, July 7, 1983, in ibid., July 12, 1983, p. P/25. On the Bulgarian credit, see 
Radio Managua, Apr. 8, 1982, in ibid., Apr. 14, 1982, p. P/22. 

33Radio Managua Domestic Service, May 10, 1982, in FB/S-LAM, May 11, 1982, 
pp. P/8-10. 
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Humberto Ortega suggests that military aid may well 
have been explored even at that early date, though no 
announcement to that effect was made. In November 
1981, Nicaragua’s Defense Minister visited the Soviet 
Union again, this time for more than a week, and it 
may be presumed that military aid was at the top of 
his agenda. TASS announced that Ortega had had “‘a 
friendly conversation on matters of mutual interest’ 
with Moscow's three top military officials: Defense 
Minister Ustinov, Chief of Staff Nikolay Ogarkov, and 
the head of the armed forces Main Political Adminis- 
tration, Gen. Aleksey Yepishev.** This visit most likely 
set the stage for steadily rising Soviet military ship- 
ments to Nicaragua, reported in The New York Times 
on March 9 and again on August 2, 1982. 

In this connection, though the Soviets professed 
Support for Mexican President Lopez Portillo's Febru- 
ary 1982 proposals for a negotiated settlement in Cen- 
tral America, they carefully avoided endorsing his call 
for steps to allay the apprehensions of neighboring 
countries about Nicaragua’s military buildup. Soviet 
media coverage of that buildup has generally been 
quite meager, concentrating on charges that the US 
was planning to destabilize or invade Nicaragua. Yet, 
as in the Cuban case, Moscow refrained from making 
any formal security commitments to the Sandinista 
regime. 

Most recently, since the advent of Andropov to 
power in Moscow, the general trend of Soviet- 
Nicaraguan relations has continued: on the one hand, 
more moves toward stronger ties; on the other hand, 
the same Soviet caution about counteraction in case 
of drastic US military pressure. Top Sandinista leaders 
made a remarkable number of trips to the Soviet capi- 
tal from late 1982 through mid-1983. In September 
1982, in a visit publicized by Managua but not by his 
Soviet hosts, Tomas Borge went to Moscow at the ex- 
press invitation of then party secretary Andropov and 
various security officials. Daniel Ortega made the jour- 
ney for Brezhnev’s funeral in November 1982, and 
then again in March 1983 en route home from the 
Nonaligned Conference in New Delhi. Jaime Wheel- 
ock, Minister of Agriculture, Cattle Development and 
Agrarian Reform, took part in the USSR’s 60th anni- 
versary celebrations in December 1982, and returned 
in July 1983 to negotiate an agricultural agreement. 
Henry Ruiz held talks with Soviet planners in February 
1983, and Bayardo Arce, head of the Sandinista polit- 
ical commission, visited in June for talks on imple- 
menting the CPSU-Sandinista party-to-party 
agreement. 
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Throughout this period, a steady Soviet media cam- 
paign of solidarity with Nicaragua was carried out, 
first, in the face of reports that Washington planned to 
intensify the pressure on Nicaragua, and then when | 
anti-Sandinista forces stepped up their operations in 
the country. The constant warnings about US inten- |: 
tions appeared intended to discredit these intentions 
in the United States, in Nicaragua, and in Latin |, 
America as a whole. | 

Nevertheless, cautious notes were also evident in 
Moscow's treatment of possible Soviet commitments 
to or involvement in Nicaragua. With only one con- 
Spicuous exception, Moscow reverted to its earlier, 
lesser ideological identification of Nicaragua as “dem- 
ocratic” or “progressive,” rather than “people’s demo- 
cratic” or “socialist oriented.”°® While the Soviet me- 
dia have raised alarms about Reagan’s speeches 
attacking Nicaragua and about the large-scale US ma- 
neuvers in Central America that began in June 1983, 
they have expressed little apprehension that the sur- 
vival of the Sandinista regime may actually be in 
jeopardy. 

In fact, the latest Soviet statements have consistent- 
ly stressed the ability of that regime to defend itself. 
For example, on the occasion of Andropov's meeting 
with Daniel Ortega on March 25, 1983, the latter was 
quoted as having “emphasized that the revolutionary 
government of Nicaragua has all the necessary re- 
sources to defend the motherland.”’ Andropov, in turn, 
“expressed the conviction that Nicaragua will be able 
to uphold its freedom and independence,’’*® presum- 
ably without the need for anything more than the Cu- 
ban and Soviet arms already in the pipeline. In a simi- 
lar vein, an article by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey 
Gromyko published in Kommunist the following 
month declared that ‘‘the Soviet peoples are in total 
sympathy with the peoples of Nicaragua, who are 
repulsing the ruthless imperialist pressure.’’°’ In June, 
after condemning the ‘terrorist policy and terrorist ac- 
tivity of the United States against Nicaragua,”’ 
Gromyko told the USSR Supreme Soviet that “it can 
be said with confidence that such a policy cannot ex- 
tinguish the unsuppressible striving of the peoples of 
Latin America for independence and freedom.”°® Most 
telling of all was the response of Yuriy Fokin, Secre- 
tary General of the Soviet foreign ministry, when asked 


*°The exception was an article on “The USSR and the Developing Countries,” in 
Pravda, June 13, 1983, which referred to ‘countries with a socialist orientation, in 
particular, Angola, Afghanistan, Nicaragua, and also certain Arab states.” 

°8®Pravda, Mar. 26, 1983. 

°7A. Gromyko, “V. |. Lenin and the Foreign Policy of the Soviet State,’ Kommunist, 
No. 6, April 1983, p. 24. 

3®Pravda, June 17, 1983. 
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Soviet leader Yuriy Andropov meets with Daniel Ortega, Coordinator of Nicaragua’s government Steering Coun- 


cil, in Moscow on March 25, 1983. 


at a press conference in Managua on August 3, 1983, 
“what attitude the Soviet Union would assume in the 
event of a direct aggression against Nicaragua.” 
Fokin’s reply: ‘We will support Nicaragua politically in 
every way.’’%° 

Indeed, from the Soviet perspective, a manageable 
threat to Nicaragua is probably considered a useful 
tool for rallying the population of that country around 
the Sandinista leadership. The Soviet press is replete 
with reports from its correspondents in Nicaragua 
along just those lines. Moreover, the familiar bogey of 
US intervention can help mobilize anti-Yanqui senti- 
ment elsewhere in Latin America, while perhaps dis- 
tracting attention from efforts to export revolution from 
Managua. 


From Nicaragua to El Salvador 


Ever since the Sandinista victory, the Soviet media 
have voiced the hope that the Nicaraguan example 
would spread. One of the first major indicators that 
Moscow and its followers now intended to adopt a 
more militant policy in Central America came in a 
roundtable discussion in the first three 1980 issues of 
Latinskaya Amerika. Especially significant were the 
expressions of approval for the hitherto rejected views 


3®As reported by Radio Havana, Aug. 3, 1983, in FB/S-LAM, Aug. 4, 1983, p. P/10. 
Emphasis added. 
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of Ché Guevara on the primacy of armed struggle. 
One Soviet scholar saw Nicaragua as the “beginning 
of a new Stage in the struggle on the scale of the en- 
tire continent.”*° Two years later, the journal New 
Times still predicted a “domino” effect in Central 
America: 


The strengthening of the Cuban socialist system and 
the growth of Cuba’s international influence, the vic- 
tory of the popular-democratic and anti-imperialist 
revolution in Nicaragua ... have given a powerful 
push to the revolutionary movement in Central 
America, directed against tyrannical military dictator- 
ships set up and supported by the United States.... 
In Guatemala, four military-political organizations ... 
have united, and having established the Guatemalan 
Revolutionary Unity, they are inflicting increasingly 
powerful blows against the government troops. The in- 
tensity of antigovernment acts /s growing in Honduras, 
where the Francisco Morascan Liberation Front was 
born. Socio-political conflicts have become exacer- 
bated in Costa Rica and Panama.*' 


As might be expected, Soviet statements have con- 
centrated on El Salvador, where “the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front has unleashed a broad parti- 
san war throughout the entire territory of the repub- 


*9B.1. Koval’, loc. cit., p. 12. 
“'New Times, Mar. 19, 1982. 
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lic.”"4? In early 1980 the pro-Soviet El Salvador Com- 
munist Party definitively adopted an armed-struggle 
line and began negotiating under Cuban aegis with 
other insurgent groups. According to a subsequent 
Soviet analysis, the key factor leading to these de- 
velopments was ‘‘the victory of the revolution in 
Nicaragua.’”’*? A unified opposition front was estab- 
lished in October 1980. Shortly thereafter, El Salvador 
Communist party chief Shafik Handal departed for a 
visit to the USSR, Eastern Europe, Vietnam, and 
Ethiopia.** 

Public Soviet attitudes toward the El Salvador con- 
flict have since gone through several phases, appar- 
ently reflecting perceived shifts both in US policy and 
in guerrilla fortunes “on the ground.” During 1980, 
the Soviet media depicted a growing polarization in El 
Salvador, pitting the Left against both the extreme 
rightists and the US-supported junta. By the end of 
the year, Soviet commentaries implied that victory for 
the leftist guerrillas was near. In January 1981, 
[zvestiya cited a statement by the Communist parties 
of Mexico and Central America that the revolution in 
that area “feels stronger than in any other year in his- 
tory.’ In addition to El Salvador, /zvestiya reported a 
burgeoning struggle in Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica.*® 

Soon afterward, however, apprehension about what 
the Reagan Administration might do appears to have 
led the Kremlin to pull in its horns on El Salvador for 
several months. The failure of the guerrilla ‘‘final of- 
fensive” in January 1981 probably also played a cau- 
tionary role. A later article in Latinskaya Amerika re- 
vealed that fear of more active US opposition had 
“possibly influenced the speeding up of the timetable 
for the beginning of the great offensive.’*® Significant- 
ly, after this disappointing performance, the Salvado- 
ran Communist party was the only one of note not re- 
ported in attendance at the 26th Soviet Party 
Congress in February of that year. 

In mid-1981, Soviet hopes seemed to mount again. 
The June 1981 issue of the World Marxist Review re- 
ported the work of a study commission on “Motive 
Forces of the Liberation Process in Latin America,” 
which presented the following assessment as one of 
its main conclusions: 


The Nicaraguan revolution has confirmed that far 


—————— 
“2\bid. 
*8T. Ye. Vorozheykina, “The Revolutionary Organizations of El Salvador and the 
Popular Movement,” Latinskaya Amerika, July 1982, p. 33. 
“*The New York Times, Feb. 20, 1981. 
“*/zvestiya, Jan. 6, 1981. 
“*N. S. Leonov, ‘Salvadoran Drama,” Latinskaya Amerika, August 1981, p. 14. 
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from impeding armed struggle, as some petty bour- 
geois theorists contend with reference to the experi- 
ence of the 1960's, the present international situation 
largely predetermines its favorable outcome.*’ 


Meanwhile, as in the case of Cuba and Nicaragua, ) 
Moscow sought to forestall US action in El Salvador by — 
raising alarms that the US planned to intervene mili- 
tarily on a large scale. The Soviet media backed calls - 
for negotiations, but derided the March 28, 1982, Sal- 
vadoran elections. The defeat of the Christian Demo- 
crats and the right-wing victory, one Soviet author | 
conceded, had not “entered into US plans,” but he 
foresaw no basic change in US policy and praised a_ 
statement by Salvadoran leftists “that they will contin- 
ue the armed struggle.” *® 

However, strong hints appeared by July 1982 about 
difficulties within the leftist coalition. One Soviet arti- 
cle noted that “from the very beginning, it was clear 
that the attainment of unity of the revolutionary organ- 
izations of Salvador will be quite painful,” and that 
special “difficulties” persisted in connection with ef-. 
forts to establish a unified leadership. The author 
praised “the role of the Communist Party in overcom- 
ing difficulties of the unification process”; but a re- 
minder about the “sad experience” of the Nicaraguan 
Socialist (i.e., Communist) Party, which preferred ide- | 
ological purity to unity with the Sandinistas, suggested — 
that some elements in the Salvadoran party were balk- 
ing at the unity process.*® 

By the following spring, an authoritative Soviet 
source once again claimed to see signs of improved | 
prospects for the guerrillas, and of disarray in US 
Central American policy. Responding to President 
Reagan’s speech to a joint session of Congress on 
April 27, 1983, Pravda declared that 


it is evident from Reagan’s remarks that Washington 
is in a panic in the face of the anti-imperialist move- 
ment which is gaining strength in that region, and of 
the peoples’ growing struggle for national independ- 
ence and sovereignty and against foreign, first and 
foremost American, domination.*®° 


Nevertheless, subsequent articles in the Soviet media 
have been divided in their assessments. A June 1983 
article, for example, warned that ‘despite the results 


*7“Latin America: A Continent in Struggle,"’ World Marxist Review, June 1981, 
p. 47. 

“8M. F. Gornov, ‘Latin America: Intensifying the Struggle,"’ Latinskaya Amerika, 
July 1982, p. 21. 

*8T. Ye. Vorozheykina, loc. cit., pp. 24, 35. 

5°Pravda, Apr. 28, 1983. 
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A January 1981 photo from San Lorenzo, a ae Wea 50 kilometers a EI Salvador’s capital, 
occupied by guerrilla forces. A slogan of the Revolutionary Democratic Front is partially visible on the wall in the 


foreground. 


achieved, the FMNLF [Farabundo Marti National Lib- 
eration Front] leadership understands that a complete 
victory of the patriots demands a long and difficult 
Struggle.’’®*' A Salvadoran rebel interviewed by 
Krasnaya Zvezda the following month was more san- 
guine, declaring that “the concrete situation in the 
country convincingly indicates that signs of the revo- 
lution’s victory are present right now.’’®? Subsequent- 
ly, in response to Salvadoran government sweeps of 
rebel-held territory, the Soviet media remained silent. 

Most recently, Soviet attention has increasingly 
been directed to the ongoing talks between Salvado- 
ran leftists and the US government or the Salvadoran 
government's Peace Commission. In August 1983, for 
example, Sovetskaya Rossiya seized on US Ambassa- 
dor Richard Stone’s meeting with a Salvadoran rebel 
representative ‘as US recognition of the Salvadoran 
revolutionary organization’s real strength.’’ In the 
same breath, however, the paper expressed ‘fears 
that this move is purely propagandist in character.’’®* 
Instead, Moscow has voiced frequent support for the 


*'V. Krest'yanikov, “‘Quiet’ Aggression Against El Salvador,’ Mezhdunarodnaya 
Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 6, June 1983, p. 72. 
§2Krasnaya Zvezda, July 9, 1983. 


**Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Aug. 11, 1983. 
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negotiating efforts of the “Contadora group” com- 
posed of Mexico, Panama, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
The Soviets also endorsed the proposals for a regional 
settlement made by Nicaraguan Defense Minister 
Ortega on July 19, and by Fidel Castro on July 28, 
1983— including a direct statement of support by 
Andropov to a visiting US Senate delegation.®* All 
along, a steady stream of Soviet statements has 
denied any involvement in El Salvador on the part of 
the USSR, Cuba, or Nicaragua, while emphasizing the 
divergence between Latin American and US policies 
toward Managua and toward Central America as a 
whole. Whether or not Moscow’s support for Central 
American negotiations is the same kind of ploy of 
which it accuses Washington will depend, to a great 
extent, on the Salvadoran situation on the ground, as 
well as on estimates by the USSR and its allies about 
the course of US policy. 

As regards that policy, Soviet coverage in the spring 
and summer of 1983 balanced expressions of alarm 
with frequent references to factors that might limit 
Washington’s actions. Continual allusions have been 
made to fears in the United States of ‘‘another 


5“Pravda, Aug. 19, 1983. 
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Vietnam.” Soviet media have also paid attention to the 
growing impact of the 1984 US elections, and to op- 
position in Congress to current US Central American 
policy. Significantly, at his audience with a US Senate 
delegation on August 18, 1983, Andropov urged that 
“everything be done to prevent the situation in that re- 
gion from getting out of control.”®* Meanwhile, looking 
beyond the revolutionary upheavals in Central Amer- 
ica, recent Soviet statements also suggest guarded 
optimism regarding the long-term potential for favora- 
ble developments in some of the larger countries fur- 
ther south. 


Beyond Central America 


In a speech to the 26th Party Congress, Brezhnev 
gave official recognition to the doctrine enunciated by 
his experts that “the states of Latin America, including 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, are playing a 
more important role” in world affairs. Accordingly, he 
concluded, ‘‘we are happy to note the USSR’s expan- 
sion of mutually beneficial relations with the Latin 
American countries, and we are willing to continue 
developing them.’’®* Looking ahead, one major Soviet 
foreign policy journal has even suggested that the 
main arena of struggle in the hemisphere will not be in 
Central America or the Caribbean, but on the Latin 
American mainland: 


The US ruling elite calculates that however important 
in strategic or political relations the individual small 
countries of the region are, the outcome of the oppo- 
sition between the forces of progress and reaction on 
the soil of Latin America is being decided in key 
countries —Brazil, Mexico, Argentina.’ 


Next in importance, in this same Soviet scenario, are 
‘the countries of the so-called ‘second echelon’: 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru.” 

Moscow has particularly welcomed the refusal of 
Argentina and Brazil to go along with US grain embar- 
goes against the USSR, seeing in these actions a 
prime example of Latin American independence di- 
rectly beneficial to Soviet interests. The 1982 Falk- 
lands/Malvinas dispute took Argentina out of the pic- 
ture, at least temporarily, as an ally of US policy in 
Central America, and brought Cuba and Nicaragua 
pl a as ES a a RB ee a 

5§\bid. 

**Ibid., Feb. 24, 1981. 

*7A. Glinkin and P. Yakovlev, ‘Latin America in the Global Strategy of 


Imperialism,"’ Mirovaya Ekonomika i Mezhdunardonyye Otnosheniya (Moscow), 
October 1982, p. 79. 


Signing of an agreement for the sale of Soviet heavy 
water to Argentina’s nuclear power ministry in April 
1982. 


—ILA/Gamma-Liaison. 


into closer concert with other Latin nations. The 
USSR’s condemnation of British military action 
against Argentina and Soviet support for Argentine le- 
gal claims clearly scored some points for Moscow in 
Argentine opinion. 

At the same time, the Falklands dispute also uncov- 
ered limits in Soviet ability to take advantage of seem- 
ing opportunities. It remains something of a mystery 
why the USSR did not (as Buenos Aires expected) 
veto the initial UN Security Council resolution in April 
calling for Argentine withdrawal from the Falklands 
and peaceful settlement of the dispute. The Soviets in 
fact never specifically approved of the initial Argentine 
seizure that triggered the crisis. The USSR has not 
rushed in with offers of military aid, though this may 
reflect Argentine rather than Soviet reticence. It may 
also be that Moscow is waiting to see the domestic im- 
pact in Argentina of the Falklands crisis. As /zvestiya 
noted on July 1, 1982, “Argentina’s troubled days are 
not over.’’ Meanwhile, modest moves toward improved 
economic and cultural relations have taken place. 

While maintaining its long-term interest in the larger 
states of the mainland, Moscow's activity outside 
Cuba and Central America has centered for the time 
being on the Caribbean. After three years of receiving 
praise but little more, the tiny island nation of 
Grenada has now become the beneficiary of top-level 
Soviet attention. As the capstone of the first visit to the 
Soviet Union by Grenada’s leader, Maurice Bishop, a 
series of official agreements was signed with the 
USSR on July 27, 1982. As in the case of the 
Sandinistas’ first visit to Moscow, a_party-to-party 
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agreement was signed as well, along with a joint com- 
muniqué underscoring the ideological affinity between 
the two countries. The construction on Grenada, with 
Cuban and East European aid, of a major airfield ca- 
pable of handling MiG aircraft and long-range bomb- 
ers could conceivably contribute one more practical 
asset for Soviet and Cuban operations or political- 
military pressures in Latin America. 


~The Broader Soviet “Presence” 


Recent Soviet policy in Latin America has unfolded 


against the background of an expanding network of 


“routine” contacts with the region. Their still relatively 


limited scope suggests that they do not yet give the 
USSR decisive leverage over any country apart from 
Cuba. Notably absent in South America (except for a 
very limited case in Peru) is a Soviet military aid pro- 
gram of the kind that has been a principal—though 
not necessarily lasting—source of Soviet influence 
elsewhere in the Third World. Nevertheless, over the 
past two decades, the Soviets have slowly but surely 
built up an “infrastructure” of linkages to Latin 
America that receptive local governments might one 
day be disposed to cultivate for mutual advantage. 

The very physical presence in Latin America of the 
Soviet Union and its allies has shown a notable in- 
crease over the past 15-20 years. By the end of the 
1950’s, the Soviet Union had formal diplomatic rela- 
tions only with Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. At present it has diplomatic relations with 19 
Latin countries.°® The most recent additions, Suriname 
and Grenada, were added to this list only in July 
1982. Moscow has an ambassador on the scene in all 
but three of these countries; it has no resident ambas- 
sador in Trinidad and Tobago and no mission at all in 
Guatemala or the Dominican Republic. 

There has also been a notable increase in Latin 
American diplomatic relations with Cuba, and with 
Moscow’s East European allies. Add to this an impres- 
sive array of trade, cultural, and consular establish- 
ments and it all amounts to a greatly expanded Soviet 
Capability to make contacts at all levels of Latin Ameri- 
can governments and societies. These activities are 
facilitated by the growing sophistication and language 
proficiency of Soviet diplomatic personnel, buttressed 
for the past 20 years by Cubans and probably in the 
years ahead by Nicaraguans as well. 


S®*Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Grenada, Guatemala, Guyana, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Suriname, Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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Soviet—Latin American trade has grown quite rapid- 
ly, too, though it remains an extremely small percent- 
age of the foreign trade of both sides. According to 
Soviet trade figures, turnover (excluding Cuba) in 
1969 amounted to 116.5 million rubles; by 1979 this 
had grown to 595 million rubles, and by 1981 it 
reached 3,124.4 million rubles (about US$4.6 bil- 
lion).°° The bulk of this trade over the years has been 
with Argentina and Brazil. In 1960, the Soviet Union 
engaged in trade with only four countries in Latin 
America; now it deals with more than 20. 

In the general area of culture and information, the 
expansion of Soviet activity has likewise been sub- 
Stantial. One striking statistic is the growth in 
Moscow's Spanish-language publications. In the dec- 
ade 1949-59, according to the official annual hand- 
books Pechat’ v SSSR (The Press in the USSR), Sovi- 
et presses turned out an average of about 53 such 
titles totaling half a million copies per year. By con- 
trast, in 1975, Moscow issued 353 Spanish titles and 
13 million copies; and in 1980, 370 titles and 10.6 
million copies. In a similar vein, Moscow published 
only 7 Spanish-language serial titles in 1958; by 1980, 
that number had increased nearly fivefold. In 1972, 
Communist countries broadcast 708.5 hours per week 
to the region; by 1979, the figure had risen to 793 
hours, of which Cuba accounted for 241.5 hours, or 
almost one-third of the total.®° 

The growth of Soviet interest in Latin America can 
also be gauged by the expanding scope of Soviet re- 
search about the continent. In 1961, Moscow estab- 
lished the Latin America Institute. In 1969, the journal 
Latinskaya Amerika was inaugurated, with a circula- 
tion of about 3,000. As Soviet interest in the region in- 
creased, the magazine’s circulation also rose steadily, 
reaching a plateau of about 7,000 by the late 1970's. 
Six months after the Sandinista victory, Latinskaya 
Amerika (issued in Russian and Spanish) was trans- 
formed from a bimonthly to a monthly journal, and its 
circulation raised to 9,000. This dropped back down 
to about 7,500 copies in 1982 and 1983—though the 
decrease was probably due more to paper shortages 
in the Soviet Union than to political reasons. 

The development of all these contacts has led one 
Soviet scholar to suggest the emergence of a new in- 
ternational ‘“‘subsystem.” As he explained: 


For the two decades which have passed since the vic- 


5°Vneshnyaya Torgoviya SSSR (USSR Foreign Trade) for 1969 and 1979, Moscow, 
|zdatel’stvo ‘‘Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya,”’ 1970 and 1980; and Foreign Trade, 
March 1982, Supplement. 

®°From US Information Agency research material on world-wide Communist 
broadcasting; author's conversation with Agency officials. 
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tory of the Cuban revolution, when for the first time 
world socialism became a direct actor in the interna- 
tional relations in the Western Hemisphere, there has 
unfolded a stable and constantly increasing subsys- 
tem of “socialist states—Latin America” ties. It already 
has a very well developed treaty-legal base (the num- 
ber of agreements concluded between the two groups 
of countries has reached 80) and includes economic, 
political, scientific-technical, and cultural ties.°' 


One element of this subsystem not mentioned by 
the Soviet scholar is the large number of Latin Ameri- 
can Communist parties. A Soviet book published in 
1982 lists 23 of them.®* There is a constant inter- 
change between the Soviet and Latin American Com- 
munist parties. Delegations from the latter arrive en 
masse at Soviet party congresses and at major cere- 
monial occasions like Brezhnev’s funeral or the 
USSR’s 60th anniversary celebration. On international 
Communist issues, the Latin American parties gener- 
ally constitute a large bloc Moscow can count on for 
ideological support. Latin American Communists also 
appear to be an important source of information for 
the Soviet Union, not only about their own countries 
but also about the continent as a whole. Few issues of 
Latinskaya Amerika fail to carry an article by (or inter- 
view with) a Latin American Communist; several of the 
latter have also contributed articles to Kommunist and 
other leading Soviet journals over the years. 

These diplomatic, economic, cultural, and ideolog- 
ical connections do not yet make the Soviet Union a 
full-fledged ‘‘superpower”’ in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but they do enable Moscow to exert some in- 
fluence on selected target groups and to hold out the 
possibility of alternatives to the United States. Espe- 
cially in situations such as the present one of strained 
US-Soviet relations, Latin American links with the 
USSR can be interpreted as demonstrations of inde- 
pendence from Washington. It is in this context that 
one should look at the growing complex of Soviet ac- 
tivity in the region—and at evolving Soviet assess- 
ments of the erosion of US dominance there. 


Is US “Control” Eroding? 


Given the expanding list of Soviet contacts in Latin 
America described above, it is not surprising that So- 


°'A. N. Glinkin, “A Systems Approach—The Basis for a Deep Analysis of the 
Foreign Political Activities of Latin American States,” Latinskaya Amerika, August 
1981, p. 50. 


*2V. Burmistrov, loc. cit., p. 9. 
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viet specialists have begun to reassess the overall US 
position in the hemisphere. While they continue to re- 
gard the triumph of leftist regimes as the ultimate in 
weakening that position, they have also derived satis- 
faction lately from a perceived Latin American tenden- 
cy toward greater self-assertiveness that complicates 
matters for Washington. Impressed by this tendency, 
the journal Latinskaya Amerika has in the past few 
years sponsored several symposia of Soviet Latin 
American experts to assess its implications.®* The first 
such discussion took place in 1979 and centered on 
the theme of ‘dependent capitalism,” that is, the de- 
gree and significance of Latin American economic ties 
with the West and, by implication, the amount of lee- 
way those ties allowed for Latin American Communist 
parties and for the USSR. Since “substantial disagree- 
ments” on this issue emerged, the journal organized a 
second meeting on the same general theme in Febru- 
ary 1981. Once again, the reportage conceded that 
“there is still a great deal of disagreement over the 
topic of Latin American dependence.” 

The differences acknowledged in these discussions 
do not carry the polemical tone of exchanges in other 
fields, suggesting that this may be a rare instance in 
which the Soviet regime permits its experts to air alter- 
native explanations. This dispensation may be due to 
the relatively abstruse nature of the issues, which are 
far enough removed from the forefront of Soviet 
policymaking that the admission of differences need 
not have any significant immediate consequences. Be 
that as it may, the 1981 symposium did report a gen- 
eral consensus that Latin American countries had a 
‘more important role in world affairs,” and that their 
foreign policies often had an “anti-imperialist ele- 
ment” that could ‘restrict the sphere of imperialism’s 
‘freedom of movement’ in the international arena and 
... complicate the attainment of its strategic and tac- 
tical goals on the global scale, in Latin America and in 
other parts of the world.” 

In particular, Soviet analysts see a steady break- 
down of the inter-American system under US aegis. 
On the eve of Reagan’s inauguration, one of Moscow's 
leading Americanologists speculated that Washington 
might seek to reverse this trend by adopting a “new 
continentalism’’ that would give priority to Latin 
America even over Europe.®* By late 1981, however, 
another analyst concluded, in discussing the Organi- 


63'‘How to Evaluate the Peculiarities and Levels of Development of Capitalism in 
Latin America," Latinskaya Amerika, Nos. 1-2, January-February and March-April 
1979; ‘Latin America: Foreign Policy and Economic Dependence,” ibid., Nos. 8-10, 
August, September, and October 1981. 

®4A._ A. Kokoshin, ‘‘The New Continentalism as an Alternative US Foreign Policy 
Doctrine for the 1980's,’’ SSHA: Ekonomika, Politika, |\deologiya, October 1980. 
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zation of American States, that “the possibilities for 
the use of this organization by the United States have 
become greatly narrowed.’’®® 

Moscow believed that US hemispheric policy was 
dealt a new blow, a few months later, by the Anglo- 
Argentine war over the Falkland islands in mid-1982. 
Brezhnev told a Nicaraguan delegation on May 4 that 
‘the “imperialist essence of Washington’s policy vis-a- 
vis the Latin American countries has again been 
graphically borne out.’’® Several Soviet commentaries 
sought to use the crisis to discredit the 1947 Rio Trea- 
ty, contrasting US efforts to invoke that treaty in the 
case of El Salvador with unwillingness to apply it 
against Britain. For example, 7rud carried an article 
on May 28 suggestively entitled ‘‘The End of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” Anti-Communist Latin American 
military doctrines were deemed to have been severely 
undermined by the Falklands dispute; specifically, as 

Izvestiya reported on July 1, 1982, “anti-American 
feelings now predominate in Argentina.”’ Several other 
Soviet post-mortems on the Falklands crisis predicted 
that the issue would remain a sore point between Ar- 
-gentina and both Britain and the US for some time to 
come. 

Altogether, Moscow now claims to see history ac- 
tively working against the United States in its own 
hemisphere, especially in Central America. Elsewhere 
in Latin America, according to one Soviet analyst, ‘the 
White House has been forced to pay special attention” 
to all of the major countries, ‘because today, it is too 
much for Washington any longer to dictate its will to 
them.’®? As explained by Latinskaya Amerika in July 
1982: 


Revolutionary events on the continent, the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the struggle against impe- 
rialism and oligarchy, for democratic and social prog- 
ress is clear confirmation of the proposition that the 
aggressive plans of the Reagan administration will suf- 
fer defeat. The struggle will bear an ever broader, 
more popular character and will rely on tremendous 
international solidarity. It is developing in conditions 
when the influence and authority of the Soviet Union, 
all countries of the socialist community, the forces of 
peace and progress are growing ever greater in the in- 
ternational arena.°®® 


While the last sentence implies the possibility of direct 


*5B. F. Martynov, ‘‘The Problems and Prospects of the Inter-American System,” 
Latinskaya Amerika, November 1981, p. 17. 

**Pravda, May 5, 1982. 

®7A. Glinkin and P. Yakovlev, loc. cit. 

*®M. F. Gornov, loc. cit., p. 22. 


Soviet involvement, it carefully avoids any explicit 
commitment. Still, given Moscow’s bipolar definition 
of world events, any loss for the US is presumably 
seen as a gain for the Soviet Union. To what extent the 
Soviet Union gains directly is another matter. 

For the time being, indeed, a close reading of Sovjet 
statements reveals considerable confusion about spe- 
cific tactics for the region and uncertainty about revo- 
lutionary prospects there. The same enthusiastic arti- 
cle just quoted, for example, foresaw ‘‘ebbs and flows, 
successes and temporary defeats” in the years ahead. 
An explanation for this “revolutionary pessimism” was 
provided in another journal by Kiva Maydanik, a Soviet 
scholar who is normally optimistic about such matters. 
An article he co-authored with a Soviet authority on 
general Third World affairs warns of Latin America’s 
“unfavorable’’ geographic location, ‘‘the greater 
strength of the local states” as compared with Asian 
or African countries, ‘‘the practical knowledge of dom- 
ination of the exploiter classes,” and ‘‘much else.’’®? 
Brezhnev’s rather bland recommendations about Lat- 
in America at the most recent party congress were in 
line with this wary assessment, and there is little in 
Andropov’s record so far to suggest a major departure 
in Soviet policy toward the region. 

The immediate challenge, as one Soviet analyst put 
it in July 1983, is that 


most recently in the Latin American strategy of the 
US, the geopolitical factor is being moved more per- 
sistently to center stage, the “vital significance” is be- 
ing frankly emphasized for the security of the United 
States.’° 


In the face of such resistance, Moscow’s policy to 
date suggests great reluctance to extend unequivocal 
guarantees in support of Latin American revolutions, 
while probing Washington’s tolerance to the limit. 


Soviet Prospects in Latin America 


As in the past, the main thrust of Soviet policy in 
Latin America will be directed toward strengthening 
the Soviet position in Cuba and bolstering Castro's do- 
mestic strength. That is where the bulk of Soviet per- 
sonnel and resources in the area is concentrated, and 
it is the natural regional starting point for advancing 
Soviet global goals. 
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Nicaragua now seems to Moscow to offer a second 
breakthrough, this time on the mainland of the conti- 
nent. The flurry of Soviet-bloc activity since 1981 sug- 
gests growing Soviet confidence in the permanence of 
the Sandinista regime, its gradual emergence as a 
variant of Cuba or of the Soviet Union itself, and its 
ability to withstand outside threats. Accordingly, 
Moscow has signaled an intention to devote some ad- 
ditional resources to Nicaragua, though still with the 
hope that others will help out. An increasing Soviet 
presence in Nicaragua seems to point to eventual 
candidacy for membership in the ‘“‘socialist 
community.” 

Outside these areas, Moscow’s major hopes in the 
period ahead continue to lie in Central America. 
Though generated largely by indigenous factors, the 
turmoil there is too much for Moscow to ignore—es- 
pecially given current Soviet assessments of the 
course history is taking in the region, and of the bleak 
outlook for quick overall improvement in US-Soviet re- 
lations. The Soviets may see in that turmoil a chance 
to “correct” global strategic asymmetry by keeping the 
US preoccupied with problems near its borders. In the 


larger countries of South America, the main thrust of 
Soviet and local Communist policy is simply to en- 
courage anti-US tendencies. Moscow clearly believes 
that the long-term trend in Latin America is moving in 
that direction. Given Soviet views of that region as the 
“strategic rear” of the United States, this perceived 
trend adds special impetus to Moscow’s efforts in the 
hemisphere. 

Yet, despite its satisfaction at the blows to ‘‘geo- 
graphic fatalism” in Cuba and Nicaragua, Moscow 
can be expected to retain a healthy respect for US 
power and local advantage—not to mention the in- 
tractability of many situations in Latin America itself. 
Strategic calculations, growing Soviet power-projec- 
tion capabilities, a self-proclaimed mantle of world 
revolutionary leadership, and the emergence of re- 
gional targets of opportunity all impel Moscow to take 
some action. Even so, its responses to assorted Latin 
American temptations have so far been cautious, and 
it seems likely that the USSR will remain circumspect 
about how it manages outside aid to insurgencies in 
the region. 
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ideas and example of the recent Cuban revolution, 


Perus Maoist 


by Cynthia McClintock 


Sendero Luminoso: 


Guerrillas 


ack in the early 1960's, urban revolutionary ac- 
tivists sought to build a guerrilla base in high- 
lands Peru, near Cuzco. Persuaded by the 


they believed that they could mobilize the Andean 
peasantry relatively quickly and easily. They were mis- 


) taken. Without either significant peasant support or a 
| sophisticated military plan, the guerrillas were no 
match for the Peruvian armed forces.' Several thou- 


| sand people were arrested, and about five hundred 


were killed.? 

Now, in the early 1980's, a more serious guerrilla 
threat has emerged in Peru. This movement is called 
Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path). It is of interest not 
just because of its sensational recent escapades in 
Peru, but also, more broadly, as an example of the 
tangled and often violent problems that can result 
from the combination of widespread poverty, ethnic 
and regional tensions, and radical leftist ideology in 
the Third World—even when that combination lacks 
the catalyst of significant foreign intervention. Like its 
1960’s predecessors, Sendero too is based in Peru’s 


‘See especially Richard Gott, Guerrilla Movements in Latin America, Garden City, 
NY, Doubleday, 1971. 

There are no official figures on the number of arrests or deaths. My figures are 
estimates based on interviews with individuals who were familiar with the region at 
the time, including General Edgardo Marcado Jarrin, foreign minister under the 
military governments; Ing. Luls Deustua, an agronomist with vast experience in the 
Peruvian highlands; and Sr. Rodolfo Osores Ocampo, a student in Huancayo in the 
early 1960's who also has vast professional experience in the southern highlands. 


Dr. McClintock is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, George Washington University (Washington, 
DC). She is the author of Peasant Cooperatives and 
Political Change in Peru (1981), and coeditor (with 
Abraham F. Lowenthal) of The Peruvian Experiment 
Reconsidered (1983). 
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southern highlands, now centered in the city of 
Ayacucho rather than in Cuzco. 

In most respects, however, the new movement is 
very different. Dogmatically Maoist, Sendero activists 
are committed to protracted struggle; most have lived 
and worked for many years in Ayacucho, where they 
gained considerable peasant support. Sendero is no 
longer a mere band of disillusioned provincial univer- 
sity students, but a movement of some 3,000 activists 
who span many parts of Peru and can carry terror 
right into the capital, Lima. The death toll connected 
to their activities has soared in recent months, to 
about 1,000 people in the first half of 1983;° property 
damage now probably exceeds US$1 billion.‘ 

Sendero Luminoso is different not only from earlier 
guerrilla movements in Peru but also from other revo- 
lutionary movements in Latin America today. Specifi- 
cally, in Central America and in Colombia, groups of 
urban-based Marxist intellectuals and rural guerrilla 
leaders have lately worked together, emphasizing 
unity in the course of their common struggle.° These 
revolutionaries have sought to publicize their promises 
and programs for the future, in an attempt to build a 
broad base of support. In contrast, Sendero Luminoso 
is avowedly exclusivist and secretive. It derides Peru’s 
other Marxist groups as “cretins.” Its leaders say 
nothing about what they would like for Peru. Even in 
their own peasant communities, Senderistas have 
been ruthless, killing suspected informants first and 
asking questions later, and dynamiting facilities that 
benefit the local population. 

How and why did such a movement emerge in 
Peru? What do we know about the group’s leadership, 


3The exact toll is unknown. This figure is from Peru Update (New York, NY), 
No. 30, July 1983, p. 1. 

“My calculation from various reports of damages. 

5See especially Robert H. Dix, ‘‘The Varieties of Revolution,”’ Comparative Politics 
(New York, NY), April 1983, pp. 281-94. 
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ideology, and activities? Have any other leftist groups 
supported Sendero? This article seeks to answer these 
questions. It will also analyze the current Peruvian 
government's counteroffensive against Sendero, and 
suggest the probable outcome of this unusual battle. 


Who Are the Senderistas? 


Sendero Luminoso was founded in 1970 at the Uni- 
versity of Huamanga in Ayacucho by Abimael Guz- 
man. The group had previously been part of another 
Maoist band, the Bandera Roja (Red Flag). The name 
Sendero Luminoso was taken from a statement by 
Peru’s first prominent Marxist, José Carlos Mariateguf, 
that ‘“Marxism-Leninism will open the shining path to 
revolution.” 

Guzman, a philosophy professor in the education 
program at the university since the early 1960's, was 
clearly the driving personal force behind Sendero. A 
scholar by temperament and training, he was in many 
respects an atypical leader for so violent a movement 
as Sendero.® Born in Arequipa, Peru’s second largest 
city, Guzman earned his degree at the local university 
with a thesis on “The Theory of Space in Kant.” He 
steeped himself not only in Marx, Lenin, and Mao, but 
also in Heidegger and Jaspers. Some even say that, 
but for his forceful and dynamic wife, Augusta, Guz- 
man would have remained a bookish intellectual. 

In the 1960’s, however, Guzman began to devote 
large amounts of his time to political meetings and 
discussions at his home in Ayacucho, drawing a large 
number of students around him. While photographs of 
Guzman from this period portray a plump, smiling fel- 
low, in fact he is remembered as intense. Reportedly, 
he was extremely persuasive and compelling in ideo- 
logical debates; he would listen carefully to others’ ar- 
guments, maintaining a respectful attitude, but ulti- 
mately he would prevail. 

Guzman’s home base of Ayacucho was in many 
ways an ideal site for Peruvian revolutionaries. The 
area is located in Peru’s southern highlands, the 
country’s most destitute and remote area. At 11,000 
feet and higher, the land is precipitous and wind- 
swept, and produces little more than potatoes. For 
decades, the region has received almost no attention 
from the government. In the basically “small-town,” 
traditional life of Ayacucho, the university, inaugu- 
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°On Guzman as a leader, see Caretas (Lima), Feb. 21, 1983, p. 13; Raul 
Gonzalez, “Ayacucho: On the Trails of Sendero,”’ QueHacer (Lima), No. 19, October 
1982, p. 52; and Mario Vargas Llosa, ‘Inquest in the Andes,”’ New York Times 
Magazine, July 31, 1983, p. 22. 
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A “Wanted” poster for Senderista leader Abimael 
Guzman (alias Comrade Gonzalo). 


—Nicole Bonnet/Gamma-Liaison. 


rated in 1959, played an influential role. By some esti- 
mates, it provided more than 15 percent of the city’s 
jobs. The city itself is also of symbolic significance: it 
was the site of the last battle for Latin American inde- 
pendence, in 1824. 

That milieu has had a lasting influence on Sendero; 
even today, its core leaders are former students at the 
Ayacucho university. Most were the sons and daugh- 
ters, or grandsons and granddaughters, of peasants 
from highlands communities. Many were already fa- 
miliar with the area and spoke the local Indian lan- 
guage, Quechua. While they embodied their parents’ 
aspirations and fervently sought professional employ- 
ment, opportunities were disappearing in the 
mid-1970’s as Peru’s economy deteriorated. As of 
1980, the number of such Senderista militants was 
approximately 250 to 500. 

In Ayacucho, under Guzméan’s tutelage, this group 
developed its ideology. Apart from its militant Maoism, 
not a great deal is known about Sendero’s beliefs, 
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| since members rarely write or speak to the Peruvian 
} public. No leader has given an interview for about 


three years. Guzman himself went underground in 


| 1978, and his current whereabouts are unknown. An- 


alysts interpret Sendero’s ideology primarily on the ba- 


| sis of just two slim texts, one written in July 1981 and 
the other in March 1982.’ 


It is clear, however, that Sendero professes strict 


| adherence to the tenets espoused by China’s “gang of 
| four.” World revolution is to be achieved through a 
| prolonged popular war in the countryside, eventually 


encircling the cities. In this connection, the 


| Senderistas claim to have made a unique contribution 
| to Marxist theory in the elaboration of five distinct 
| stages of ‘armed struggle.’’*® Briefly, the first stage is 


the gathering of support in backward regions; the sec- 


| ond, the assault on the symbols of the bourgeois state; 
| the third, the start of guerrilla war; the fourth, the ex- 


pansion of popular support; and the fifth, the collapse 


| of the cities and victory. 


Among the unusual aspects of Sendero’s ideology 
are its blindness to nuance and its fanatical 
exclusivity. The Senderistas see no difference, for ex- 
ample, between the Peru of the 1930's and the Peru 
of the 1980's; the country remains, in their view, 
semifeudal and semicolonial. Peru thus supposedly 
continues to resemble prerevolutionary China. Nor 
does Sendero see any difference between the military 
governments of Juan Velasco Alvarado and of Morales 
Bermudez that ruled Peru from 1968 to 1978, or even 
any difference between those military governments 
and the current civilian administration of Peruvian 
president Fernando Belatinde Terry. All are simply la- 
beled “fascist.” 

Sendero’s scorn extends even to Marxists who, in its 
view, are not radical Maoists like “los cuatros de 
Shanghay” (the gang of four). As one Peruvian jour- 
nalist put it, “To ... Guzman, Fidel Castro would be a 
peon of imperialist social revisionism.”* Sendero has 
not only criticized other Marxist parties verbally but 
has also taken action against them. In 1982, to take 
one of the more spectacular instances, Senderistas 
destroyed an experimental agricultural center at the 
Ayacucho university, burning the machinery and mas- 


UTE EnEITENIIDE III 


"The first is Nuevo Gobierno y /a perspectiva econémica, politica, y de /a /Jucha de 
clases en general (The New Government and Prospects for Economics, Politics, and 
Class Struggle in General), and the second is Desarroliemos /a guerra de guerrillas 
(Let's Advance the Guerrilla War); see QueHacer, No. 19, October 1982, p. 63. 

®See Caretas, Sept. 20, 1982, p. 65; and David Scott Palmer, ‘‘The State of Peru 
in 1982: Respresentative Democracy, Recession and Inflation, and Rural Rebellion,” 
in the forthcoming (April 1984) annual edition of Latin American and Caribbean 
Contemporary Record, New York, NY, Holmes and Meier, Vol. 2, p. 12. 

*Quoted by Jay Mallin, “Shining Path Guerrillas,” So/dier of Fortune (Boulder, 
CO), March 1983, p. 52. 
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sacring more than 100 breeding cattle. Apparently, 
the aim was to undermine and intimidate the other 
Marxist groups that had pioneered the center.'® The 
Senderistas have also tried to kill local elected officials 
belonging to rival Marxist parties in the Ayacucho 
area.'' As one Senderista put it, “This is a revolution, 
and anyone who opposes it will be crushed like an in- 
sect.’’'? Perhaps the most telling Senderista custom in 
this respect is that of hanging dead dogs from poles. 
This practice is variously interpreted as a repudiation 
of Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping (Mao’s “‘betrayer’’); 
as a rejection of the “running dogs” of imperialism; 
and as a traditional Indian warning of a coming attack. 
lt is for these and other gruesome deeds that Sendero 
has invited comparisons to Pol Pot’s Knmer Rouge. 


'°The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1982. 
"'Caretas, Sept. 20, 1982, p. 64. 
bid, 
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A dead dog found hanging from a Lima lamppost in 
May 1983, a trademark of Sendero Luminoso. 
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—Nicole Bonnet/Gamma-Liaison. 
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Some additional insight into the Sendero ethos 
comes from the visit of a leading Peruvian journalist to 
the special prison where many of the movement's 
members are now held.'? He reported that the prison- 
ers constantly repeated bellicose chants. Soldier-like, 
they marched, made formations, and saluted. One of 
their songs was a kind of hymn: it described the seas 
of agitation, and land flooded, then amid the disorder 
the rising of the sun, and finally the affirmation, “ex- 
cept for power, everything is an illlusion.” It is in the 
virtual worship of Guzman, however, that the person- 
ality cult aspect and indeed almost messianic charac- 
ter of Sendero Luminoso is most apparent. Guzman is 
almost certainly not Sendero’s current military leader, 
and in fact may even be dead; the new leader appears 
to be one Julio César Mezzich.'* Yet it is Guzman who 
is still foremost in Senderista minds. He is always re- 
ferred to by his nom de guerre, Comrade Gonzalo. 
Throughout the jail, shouts of “Long live Comrade 
Gonzalo!’ and ‘Gonzalo is armed struggle’ were 
heard. Senderistas called Guzman the “Fourth Sword 
of Marxism,” after Marx, Lenin, and Mao. “The van- 
guard of world revolution,” they intoned, “‘is the 
thought of Comrade Gonzalo.” 

In another unusual twist on the Marxist line, various 
Sendero practices have raised speculation that the 
group is interested not only in archetypal class strug- 
gle but also in something like race war. The Ayacucho 
people are almost all Indian or mestizo (mixed blood), 
while most of Peru’s white population lives in Lima. To 
a greater extent than elsewhere in Latin America, the 
Indians of Peru’s southern highlands maintain their 
own traditions, including their own language. In addi- 
tion, more so than elsewhere, they resent the white 
descendants of the Spanish conquerors who rule 
them from the coast. While Ayacucho is only about 
200 miles from Lima as the crow flies, it is much fur- 
ther away in most other respects. Some of the highest 
peaks of the Andes divide the two cities. Living stand- 
ards in Peru’s highlands are much lower than in 
coastal cities. 

Thus, when the Senderistas try to cut off Ayacucho 
communities from the coast, they may be trying to re- 
turn to the days when the Incas alone ruled Peru’s 
highlands. In a symbolic practice, Senderistas use the 
traditional Inca slingshot—to fling dynamite. One rea- 
son why the Senderistas do not want to collaborate 
with Peru’s Lima-based Marxist parties may be that 
most leaders of those parties are white as well as 
middle-class. 

Sendero’s organization is as mysterious as its ideol- 


"Ibid., pp. 21-24 and 64-65. 
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Captured Senderistas demonstrating at an island pris- 
on near Lima, where they are permitted to hang ban- 
ners declaring: “For the Advancement of Guerrilla 
War. Long Live the Communist Party of Peru. Long 
Live Our Leadership. Long Live Our Guide—Marxism- 
Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought.” 


—Oscar Medrano/Caretas. 


ogy. It is a disciplined, clandestine movement, one 
that would be difficult to infiltrate. All members use 
aliases. Few Senderistas know more than four others: 
each guerrilla cell has a maximum of five members, 
one of whom is the leader who joins the committee at 
the next higher level. During terrorist activities, 
Senderistas wear large woolen hoods to protect their 
anonymity. 

It is even possible that Sendero may now be not just 
one organization, but two or even more. The 
Ayacucho-based Sendero is admittedly totally ruth- 
less, but it is also strongly committed to its doctrines. 
In contrast, some analysts believe, a second 
“Sendero” that has emerged around the slums of 
Lima is less doctrinaire and more criminal: the ‘thug 
left.”"® This interpretation derives some support from 
the fact that the recent terrorist actions around Lima, 
unaccompanied by efforts at popular mobilization, are 
not consistent with the Maoist tenet of prolonged 
popular war. Also, in contrast to many Latin American 
revolutionary groups, Sendero has not built up a war 
chest by kidnapping businessmen or political leaders 


“*Ibid., June 13, 1983, cover story. 
'®Various confidential interviews in Lima, July 1983. 
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and holding them for ransom. Instead, Sendero’s only 
likely source of significant amounts of hard cash, ei- 
ther in the capital or in the highlands, is the drug traf- 
fic in Peru. . 

Sendero itself vehemently opposes drug use. Still, 
| even though the Senderistas and the drug traffickers 
| operate in close proximity, Sendero has apparently not 
| tried to go into the prime coca growing land in the 
northeastern part of Ayacucho province. Some say 
| that Sendero is simply fearful of the well-armed smug- 
| glers; others, including the respected Peruvian jour- 
nalist Raul Gonzalez, believe that Sendero charges the 
latter for permission to come and go freely in the re- 
| gion. There is no conclusive evidence for either argu- 
ment. But because of the geographical proximity of 
the two groups, and because they share (at a mini- 
mum) opposition to the government, they may well 
have agreed to trade money for access. 


Who Are Sendero’s Allies? 


Beyond this uncertain and limited mariage de con- 
venance with Peru’s drug dealers, the Senderistas ap- 
pear to have no political allies to speak of, either at 
home or abroad. Indeed, it is Sendero’s political isola- 
tion, more than any other single factor, that will prob- 
ably doom the movement to eventual defeat. 

To begin with, it is highly unlikely that Sendero re- 
ceives aid from the Soviet bloc, for many reasons.'® 
First, most obviously, the strategies of the Senderistas 
on the one hand and of the Cubans and Soviets on the 
other are in sharp contradiction. The Soviets have 
backed Peru’s traditional Marxist parties—particularly 
the Moscow-line Communist Party.'? Recent Soviet 
and Cuban foreign policy in most South American 
countries has emphasized the need for unity among 
Marxist leftist groups. Sendero disagrees, and its ac- 
tivities have exacerbated the traditional factionalism of 
Peru’s leftist parties and generally discredited the left- 
ist alternative among the better-off, mestizo Peruvians 
on the coast.'® Moreover, Sendero proclaims its oppo- 
sition to the Soviet model. As one anonymous guerrilla 


‘®No one has argued that the Soviet bloc is funding Sendero. Manual Ulloa, Peru’s 
prime minister until late 1982, doubted that any foreign government supported 
Sendero; see Washington Letter on Latin America (Washington, DC), Sept. 15, 1982, 
p. 5. Daniel Hunt Clare |||, Counselor for Political Affairs at the U.S. Embassy in 
Lima, voiced similar doubts in an interview, July 11, 1983. 

‘For a summary of the recent history of Peru's pro-Moscow Communist Party, see 
Alvaro Rojas Samanez, Partidos Politicos en el Peru (Political Parties in Peru), Lima, 
Centro de Documentacién y Informacién Andina, 1982, pp. 49-55. 

1®Excellent articles on the current crisis in Peru’s parliamentary Marxist Left 
appear in QueHacer. See especially Henry Pease Garcia, ‘The United Left, Year 
One—Balance Sheet and Prospects,"’ QueHacer, No. 13, November 1981, pp. 4-12; 
idem, “The United Left: A Major Crisis with Possible Ways Out,” ibid., No. 20, 
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Julio César Mezzich, right, who is believed to be the 
new leader of Sendero Luminoso. 


—Caretas. 


put it, in an interview reported by The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor on September 15, 1983: “There is no 
difference between North American and Soviet cor- 
ruption. Both are bad.” 

Second, the Soviets would have quite a lot to lose in 
Peru if they supported Sendero and this support were 
discovered.'® During the 1970's, Peru’s military gov- 
ernments developed amicable relations with Moscow. 
Peru’s generals brought in Soviet military equipment 
and Soviet military advisers. Peru granted the Soviets 
extensive fishing rights in its waters. Furthermore, the 
Peruvians are traditional allies of the Argentines (in 
part because both are enemies of the Chileans), and 
the Argentines in turn have been relatively friendly to 
the Soviets. Although the Belaunde government, in 
line with its military, would almost certainly prefer to 
distance itself from Moscow, to date it has not taken 
decisive steps in this direction. For example, the num- 
ber of Soviet military advisers in Peru, according to 
various US sources, remains at just over 100. 

Add to these considerations the problems of geog- 
raphy. Peru, of course, is far from Cuba. None of the 
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Janaury 1983, pp. 24-35. For a view from the Moscow-line Communist Party on 
Peru's current politics, see Guillermo Herrera Montesinos, ‘The Party, the United 
Front, and the Revolution,” ibid., No. 12, September 1981, pp. 56-63. 

At least according to recent opinion polls, the problems of Marxist Left parties have 
diminished their popular support in the coastal cities. In Lima, the Marxist Left won 
33 percent of the Constituent Assembly vote in 1978, 19 percent of the vote for 
legislative deputies in 1980, and was the preferred political alternative of only 14 
percent in April 1983. For the 1978 and 1980 figures, see Henry Pease Garcia, A Un 
Afio del Segundo Belaundismo: Un Perfil del Proceso Politico Peruano (One Year into 
the Second Belatinde Era: A Profile of the Peruvian Political Process), Lima, DESCO, 
1981, p. 76; for the 1983 data, see Caretas, May 2, 1983, p. 15. 

’°This point was emphasized by Daniel Hunt Clare III, loc. cit. 
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countries bordering Peru is pro-Soviet. The bare land 
of Ayacucho would provide scant cover to persons of 
distinctive appearance.?° In other words, the risk of 
detection would be perilously high. Finally, there is no 
evidence that any of Sendero’s weapons have come 
from foreign sources.?' Sendero’s primary weapon is 
dynamite. As there are many mines throughout high- 
lands Peru, securing dynamite is not difficult. Sendero 
has also stolen large quantities of guns during its nu- 
merous raids on police posts. When Peruvian officials 
recover weapons from Senderistas killed in action or 
arrested, the great majority of those weapons turn out 
to have been originally the property of the armed 
forces or the police.*? 

Despite the lack of evidence that foreigners are aid- 
ing and abetting Sendero, President Belatinde contin- 
ues to charge that they are. Accordingly, security offi- 


?°For a discussion of the barriers posed to revolutionary groups by Peru’s 
geography, see David Chaplin, ‘Peru's Postponed Revolution,” Wor/d Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), April 1968, pp. 397-99. 

"All analysts make this point. See in particular Mallin, loc. cit., pp. 51-52. 

??For a detailed analysis, see Caretas, Sept. 6, 1982, p. 65. 
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cials have regularly tried to identify foreign 
accomplices. Their primary suspects have been West 
Europeans who visit highlands peasant communities, 
and who resemble 1960's “hippies” in their appear- 
ance and lifestyle. Since the departure of the US 
Peace Corps from the country, these are the only for- 
eigners to be found in any numbers in highlands 
Peru. To date, the government’s quest for foreign ac- 
complices has seemed a kind of tragicomedy, divert- 
ing the security forces from their real challenges. Un- 
fortunately, several persons from West European 
countries have been detained for as long as 20 days, 
only to prove themselves ordinary tourists or anthro- 
pologists in the end.?9 

Internally, Peru does have a broad spectrum of 
Marxist parties of considerable significance. But 
Sendero, as noted above, opposes them all, and the 
feeling is generally mutual. In part, this is because 
Peru's “parliamentary” Left, as it is often called, fears 


7°The most notorious case is the arrest of three Danes in June 1983. See ibid. July 
11, 1983, pp. 23 and 63. 


Members of Peru's Civil Guard in their Ayacucho sleeping quarters, which show the results of a bomb attack by 
the Senderistas on the night of May 20, 1983. 


—Caretas photo via Liaison. 


Areas of major Sendero Luminoso activities ‘are indi- 
cated by Peruvian President Fernando Belaunde Terry 
at a January 28, 1983, press conference. 


—Frangois Lochon/Gamma-Liaison. 


that terrorism will jeopardize its chances of electoral 
success. The tension created by this situation is a crit- 
ical component of Sendero’s story, and justifies a brief 
digression to survey the recent history of the Marxist 
parties of Peru. 

With the exception of the pro-Soviet Communist 
party, these parties did not emerge until the 1970's, 
when a left-wing military government ruled in Peru. In 
this period, the Marxist Left’s emphasis was on 
popular mobilization, particularly political strikes. 
Widespread general strikes in 1977, for example, 
were a key factor in the decision of the military gov- 
ernment to step down and return the country to civil- 
ian rule.?* None of these parties, however, engaged in 
terrorist activities. 

All of Peru’s established Marxist parties decided to 
participate first in the 1978 elections for a constituent 
assembly, and then in the 1980 elections for a civilian 
government. The Left emerged as the country’s third 
major political force, after Accién Popular, the party of 
Current president BelaUnde, and Acci6n Para la 
Revolucién Americana (APRA), a much older party 
whose political perspectives today are apparently 
social-democratic. Nationwide, the Marxist Left won 
29 percent of the vote in 1978 and 18 percent of the 
vote in 1980.?° 


24On the 1977 strikes, see, for example, Howard Handelman, ‘‘Peasants, 
Landlords, and Bureaucrats: The Politics of Agrarian Reform in Peru,’’ American 
Universities Field Staff Reports (Hanover, NH), No. 1, 1981. 

?®Henry Pease Garcia, A Un Afio de/ Segundo Belaundismo ..., p. 76. 
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Most of Peru’s Marxist parties remain committed to 
the electoral route to power. Encouraged by their pre- 
vious electoral tallies, they believe that, if they are 
united, they can win at the polls in the not-too-distant 
future. The parties are currently working together in a 
loose coalition called Izquierda Unida, led by Alfonso 
Barrantes. The major participants in the coalition are 
the UDP (Unidad Democrdatico Popular, a unity- 
minded Maoist party); UNIR (Uni6én de Izquierda 
Revolucionario, a pro-Beijing party based on the 
school teachers’ union); the PCP (Partido Comunista 
Peruano, the pro-Soviet Communist party); the PSR 
(Partido Socialista Revolucionario, led by radical 
members of the Velasco military regime); and FOCEP 
(Frente Obrero Campesino Estudiantil y Popular, the 
party of labor lawyer Genaro Ledesma, based primari- 
ly in a central highlands mining region). These parties 
individually won between 1 percent and 4.6 percent of 
the vote in the 1980 elections; UDP gained five parlia- 
mentary representatives, UNIR four, and the others 
even fewer. The PCP, in particular, won only 3 per- 
cent of the popular vote in 1980 in an alliance with 
other parties—even though it still dominates the 
country’s largest labor union, the Confederacién Gen- 
eral de Trabajadores Peruanos (CGTP).?® 

All of these parliamentary leftist parties oppose 
Sendero for many reasons, as Barrantes and other 
Izquierda Unida leaders have explained on several oc- 
casions.*’ First, they believe that Sendero, acting in 
blind impatience, is strategically wrong. Second, the 
parliamentary Left fears that Sendero’s activities could 
Spark a military coup, ending the Left’s chances for 
electoral success, at least in the short run. Third, the 
parliamentary leftists also fear that they, rather than 
the clandestine Senderistas, will bear the brunt of the 
security forces’ repression, whether the national gov- 
ernment is military or civilian. 

A final concern of the parliamentary Left is that 
Sendero, as a Marxist movement, will tarnish the im- 
age of all Marxist groups in Peru. Though Sendero did 
gain considerable support in the southern highlands 
for a while, that region is the home of only about 17 
percent of the country’s population.?® Its people are 
mostly destitute Indians who have never felt them- 


2¢Qn these parties and their electoral tallies, a fine analysis in English is Sandra L. 
Woy-Hazieton and Stephen M. Gorman, “The Peruvian Left since 1977: Ideology, 
Programs, and Behavior,’ paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association meeting, Denver, CO, Sept. 2-5, 1982. 

27See, for example, the interviews with Alfonso Barrantes in Caretas, Dec. 13, 
1982, pp. 28 ff., and in QueHacer, No. 20, January 1983, pp. 62-64; with Rolando 
Brefia of UNIR in Caretas, Sept. 20, 1982, pp. 30 ff.; with Manuel Dammert of the 
UDP, in ibid., Apr. 12, 1982, pp. 28 ff.; and with Horacio Zeballos of UNIR, in ibid., 
Apr. 18, 1983, pp. 28 ff. 

2@Peru 1982, Lima, Presidency of the Republic, front matter. 
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selves part of the Peruvian nation as a whole. In con- 
trast, the majority of Peruvians are mestizos residing 
on the coast and still, somehow, eking out a living. All 
the available indications are that those people contin- 
ue to want democratic government, not violent revolu- 
tion.?° Naturally, Peru’s parliamentary Left wants that 
majority on its side. Thus, for most of Peru’s parlia- 
mentary leftists, the most important question about 
Sendero today is how to stop that movement without 
serious human rights violations. Their primary empha- 
sis in this regard is on development aid for the 
impoverished Ayacucho region. 

There is, however, one reasonably important Marx- 
ist group in Peru that is not currently collaborating 
with Izquierda Unida and has not firmly opposed 
Sendero. This is the Partido Revolucionario de los 
Trabajadores (PRT), a self-proclaimed Trotskyite party 
led by Hugo Blanco, which gained 3.9 percent of the 
vote in 1980.%° A guerrilla organizer in the 1960's, 
Blanco is a flamboyant leader and a big vote-getter 
(with the third most votes of all candidates in the 
1978 election), but one who is increasingly criticized 
by other leaders as pugnacious and irresponsible. 
While Blanco disagrees with Sendero’s strategy, he 
does not want to see Sendero defeated, and contrasts 
its “direct actions” to Izquierda Unida, “an electoral 
front and nothing more.’’*' Although Blanco’s view is 
uncommon among Peru’s Marxists, it is not unique.?? 
By and large, however, even those leftist spokesmen 
sympathetic to Sendero are middle-class and middle- 
aged, and not even Blanco has proposed moving to 
the Ayacucho countryside. 

Altogether, the tendency among Peru’s established 
urban leftists has been to condemn Sendero. In spite 
of this consensus, the guerrilla movement initially gar- 
nered an impressive amount of localized peasant sup- 
port. An understanding of this phenomenon requires a 
closer look at the background against which Sendero 
intensified its activities in the early 1980's. 


The Rise of Local Sendero Support 


After 1978, Senderistas fanned out from the 
Ayacucho university to the surrounding villages. Some 
returned to their native communities and took up odd 


**in Lima, as of February 1983, 63 percent of polled citizens preferred a 
democratic regime, another 20 percent opted for a socialist regime (not necessarily 
undemocratic), and 14 percent chose a military regime. See Caretas, Feb. 28, 1983, 
pals: 

°°Woy-Hazleton and Gorman, loc. cit., p. 39. 

*"Interview with Hugo Blanco, in Caretas, Apr. 26, 1982, pp. 28 ff. 

*?See, for example, the interview with Ricardo Letts, in QueHacer, No. 20, January 
1983, pp. 67-69. 


jobs, others became teachers, and perhaps a few 
were social workers or the like. In contrast to Peru’s 
previous revolutionaries from middle-class back- 
grounds, the Senderistas were prepared to live aus- 
terely for many years in remote, bleak places. Many 
were ready to give up their lives to the movement. 
They learned the Indian language if they did not al- 
ready know it, married into the communities, and 
preached politics. Gradually, many younger villagers 
began to listen. 

The peasants were more open to the revolutionaries 
than in the past, for reasons both economic and politi- 
cal. Peru’s southern highlands have always been a 
“Fourth World” enclave in a “Third World” country. As 
of the early 1970's, life expectancy was 44 years in 
the southern highlands, versus 54 on the coast; litera- 
cy, 47 percent, versus 84 percent on the coast; each 
highlands physician had to serve 21,650 people, 
versus 1,822 on the coast; farm family incomes were 
only about one-third those in coastal Peru.%* During 
the decade of the 1970's, the gap between the high- 
lands and the coast actually grew, and absolute pov- 
erty in the highlands became more extreme. 

As of 1980, many southern highlands peasants 
could not maintain even subsistence living standards. 
Malnutrition, rare in Peru until recent years, became 
prevalent. Average caloric intakes in the highlands in 
1980 were down to approximately 72 percent of UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) daily 
requirements.*4 

This devastating increase in hunger was the result 
of a constellation of factors. First, the population was 
steadily increasing, in a country that already suffered 
from the second-worst land/family ratio in Latin 
America, after El! Salvador.*® By 1980, population den- 
sity in Ayacucho province was 50 percent greater than 
in 1940.°° At the same time, the quality of the land 
was deteriorating; soil erosion had devastated many 
farms.°” Neither public nor private agronomists were 


focusing attention on the problems of southern high- 


*°The data and their sources are described in Cynthia McClintock, ‘‘Government 
Policy, Rural Poverty, and Peasant Protest in Peru: The Origins of the Sendero 
Luminoso Rebellion,” paper presented at annual meeting of The American Political 
Science Association, Chicago, IL, Sept. 1-4, 1983, Table 10. 

°*See World Bank, Peru: Major Development Policy Issues and Recommendations, 
Washington, DC, The World Bank, 1981, p. 35. This figure is for the northern 
highlands, but caloric intake in the south would almost certainly be lower. For 
example, QueHacer, No. 19, October 1982, p. 43, reports that in many southern 
highlands regions average consumption is only 420 calories daily—i.e., starvation 
rations. 

*8See Daniel Martinéz and Armando Tealdo, E/ Agro Peruano 1970-1980 
(Peruvian Agriculture, 1970-1980), Lima, CEDEP, 1982, p. 39. 

°®McClintock, loc, cit., Table 11. 

°*’For a full description, see José Marfa Caballero, Econémia Agraria de /a Sierra 
Peruana (The Agrarian Economy of the Peruvian Highlands), Lima, Instituto de 
Estudios Peruanos, 1981, pp. 59-91. 
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lands agriculture. Thus, not surprisingly, per capita 
production of food staples plummeted in the 1960's 
and 1970’s.%® During the latter decade, per capita in- 
come for highland farm families fell by almost 20 per- 
cent.%? Peru’s highland peasants had been gradually 
integrated into the cash economy,*° and so their in- 
comes were hurt by the country’s post-1975 econom- 
ic crisis. Most younger men migrated to the coast or to 
the upper jungle area for temporary work, and real 
wages declined. Official producer prices for the re- 
gion’s primary crop, the potato, were low throughout 
the 1970's; more recently, in 1981 and 1982, they 


Ee 


38 José Marfa Caballero, Agricu/tura, Reforma Agraria, y Pobreza Campesina 
(Agriculture, Agrarian Reform, and Campesino Poverty), Lima, Instituto de Estudios 
Peruanos, 1980, p. 29. 

3®°McClintock, loc. cit., Table 11. 

“The peasants’ integration into the market is described fully in Caballero, 
Econémia Agraria de la Sierra Peruana, esp. pp. 228-29. 
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May 1983 scenes from Vinchos, a village in the Peruvian highlands occupied by Sendero Luminoso: at left, s/o- 
gans scrawled on church walls call for “‘Death to Informers,” “Glory to Guerrillas Fallen in Combat and Long 
Live Guerrilla War’; at right, a poster in the main square shows the initials for the Peruvian Communist Party 
above an image of Mao and the slogans “‘Long Live the Shanghai Four” and “Long Live Maoism! Long Live 
Guerrilla War!” 
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dropped to even lower levels.*' 

Politics also changed dramatically in Peru's high- 
lands during the 1970’s.*? In previous decades, most 
highland peasants were under the watchful eyes of 
large landowners (hacendados) or their representa- 
tives. Although the majority of peasants did not work 
full time in haciendas, they typically owed the 
hacendados certain goods or duties, and their activi- 
ties were to some extent monitored by the 
hacendados, who always feared that the peasants 
would invade the hacienda’s lands. The hacendados 
carefully screened their own staff and all visitors to the 
area for their political affiliations. 


*"McClintock, loc. cit., Table 3. 

“2On the agrarian reform and its political implications, see Cynthia McClintock, 
Peasant Cooperatives and Political Change in Peru, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1981; and idem, ‘‘Post-Revolutionary Agrarian Politics in Peru,” in 
Stephen M. Gorman, Ed., Post-Revolutionary Peru, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1982. 
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After 1968, the military government of General 
Velasco carried out a sweeping agrarian reform and, 
by the mid-1970’s, virtually no haciendas remained in 
Peru. In the southern highlands, the value of the land 
distributed was small, and few peasants gained a 
great deal materially from the reform. Politically, 
though, the agrarian reform did have a considerable 
impact on this region. The hacendados abandoned 
Peru’s countryside, leaving it open to political activ- 
ists. On Peru’s coast, where the agrarian reform 
brought peasants impressive material gains, peasants 
now had something to lose, and few were sympathetic 
to revolutionary politics. In contrast, in most of the 
southern highlands, the military government had 
promised a “revolution’”’ but had not delivered, and 
many peasants were angry. 

Whereas agrarian reforms are often implemented si- 
multaneously with peasant mobilization into pro- 
government political parties, so that the incumbent 
government can reap political support from its eco- 
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A citizen of Ayacucho proceeds on her way past a wall bearing the Senderista slogan: “PCP: Start the Armed 


Struggle!” 
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nomic policy, this was not the case in Peru. The Peru- 
vian military government did not build its own political 
party and restricted other parties. Grass-roots peasant 
Organizations did grow considerably during the 
1970's, however. One such organization, the 
Confederacién Nacional Agraria (CNA), was. initially 
sponsored by the Velasco government, but gradually 
its politics moved leftward and it was disowned. Marx- 
ist groups organized a second peasant group, the 
Confederacién de Campesinos Peruanos (CCP), 
whose leaders also carried leftist messages into re- 
mote areas of the country. Both peasant confedera- 
tions played a role in the 1977 strikes that convinced 
the Morales Bermudez government to step down. 

By 1978, a substantial percentage of the highland 
peasantry was sympathetic to radical political views. 
In the 1978 Constituent Assembly election, a total of 
37 percent of the vote in the Ayacucho Department, 
and slightly more in other southern highlands areas, 
was cast for one or another party of the Marxist 
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Left—versus only 29 percent nationwide.** During the 
next two years, however, the Marxist parties lost their 
ascendance in the region. Their electoral tally did re- 
main higher in Ayacucho than in any other depart- 
ment, save the two tiny southern mining departments 
of Moquegua and Tacna. Even so, in the 1980 elec- 
tions, the Left’s vote fell to 27 percent in Ayacucho 
and yet lower elsewhere in the highlands region.*4 

Peasants had become disillusioned with the Marxist 
parties for various reasons, of which party factionalism 
was probably the most important. Divided among nine 
different organizations by 1980, leftist leaders were 
viewed as too quarrelsome and too personally ambi- 
tious to compromise their differences for the common 
good. Also, some Marxist leaders elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1978 were perceived as having 
lost interest in the problems of the highlands once 
they started to enjoy the good life in Lima. A third rea- 
son for popular disillusionment was the clearly limited 
impact of the Marxist Left on Peruvian politics in the 
late 1970's. After the 1980 election, the Marxist par- 
ties became even more obviously ineffectual, since 
the governing coalition enjoyed a majority in the con- 
gress and its policies could not be blocked by the Left. 
Indeed, one major factor behind Sendero’s early suc- 
cess was the political vacuum created by the decline 
in image and effectiveness of other, less extreme left- 
ist movements. 

By 1980, to summarize, many peasants in the 
southern highlands were in despair. They had hoped 
for significant material benefits from the agrarian re- 
form, and had not received them. Some had also 
hoped that, with the rising electoral strength of the 
leftist parties, Peru’s government would show more 
concern for the poorest peasants, but it had not. 
Meanwhile, more and more peasants could no longer 
feed their families. 

Against this background, Sendero Luminoso began 
to take concrete—if violent—steps that did help some 
peasants. In the expanding area that they controlled, 
the Senderistas targeted well-to-do individuals and 
threatened them. Most left, and those who did not 
were murdered. Their property—land, animals, and 
store goods—was distributed, and debts owed to 
them were declared null and void. 

In 1980, Sendero also initiated its terrorist attacks 
on “symbols of the bourgeois state.” The guerrillas dy- 
namited police posts, public buildings, power lines, 
‘tourist hotels, and facilities of special interest like the 
Ayacucho university's experimental agricultural center 


“Results calculated by Pease Garcia, op. cit., p. 76. 
“‘Ibid. 
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A member of the “Sinchis,” an elite Peruvian anti- 
guerrilla police force, removes a Sendero Luminoso 
banner raised during the night. 
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mentioned above. Officials throughout the area were 
threatened; most resigned, others were assassinated. 

Presumably, what most peasants wanted was con- 
struction, not destruction. But one of Sendero’s ap- 
parent intentions was to draw security forces into the 
area and then, as these forces abused the Ayacucho 
people, gain more recruits. At least until early 1983, 
this was exactly what happened.*® The Belatinde gov- 
ernment sent about 1,500 paramilitary police and 
“Sinchis’”—a special counterinsurgency corps—to 
the area in 1982. (The word Sinchis means “warrior” 
in Quechua.) The security forces were poorly trained, 
they did not know the area, and in any case their mis- 
sion was extremely difficult. They could not easily 
identify the Senderistas, who were part of the local 
population and thus able to camouflage themselves. 
In those few cases when informants did denounce a 
“Senderista,” the individual was apparently often in- 
nocent, the victim of a mere personal grudge. The po- 
lice passed much of their time lounging in Ayacucho’s 
central square, drinking and firing occasional volleys 


“SEdward Schumacher, ‘Rebellion Brings New Fear to the Land of the Incas,”’ The 
New York Times, Sept. 8, 1982; Barry Came, ‘Terror on the ‘Shining Path’,”’ 
Newsweek (New York, NY), Feb. 7, 1982, p. 12; Jonathan Cavanagh, “'Peru’s Army 
Arrives in Guerrilla Area, but Communist Rebels Well Entrenched,” The Wall Street 
Journal (New York, NY), Jan. 4, 1983; and Jackson Diehl, ‘‘Mysterious Rebel Band 
Threatens Political Stability of Peru,” The Washington Post, Nov. 1, 1982. 
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into the air. But from time to time they also invaded 
villages, and their brutality terrified the peasants. As 
one US journalist described such an encounter: 


They roared into Pomacocha, a tiny hamlet wedged 
into a narrow valley 10,000 feet up in the Andes, at 4 
in the morning. Firing automatic rifles into the air, the 
mixed unit of Peruvian anti-terrorist police, infantry- 
men and paratroopers quickly fanned out among the 
startled residents. Within minutes the raiders jerked 
39 men from their beds and ordered them to lie face 
down in the local square. “Where are the terrorists?” 
the soldiers demanded, pushing a booted foot on 
each suspect’s neck. Three of the younger men re- 
plied with taunts. They were dragged to a nearby mud 
wall, bound with wire, and summarily shot.*® 


The reporter concluded that peasants feared the 
Sinchis more than they did Sendero, as the former 
killed much more randomly. 

Sendero, for its part, was by no means averse to vi- 
olence. While most of its assaults were rather simple 
dynamitings, some were more complex and required 
considerable military planning and daring. The best 
example is the jailbreak of March 1982. Fifty to sixty 
guerrillas attacked the Ayacucho prison, blasting their 
way inside and freeing 257 prisoners, including a 
number of Senderistas. Most of Sendero’s recent re- 
cruits are adolescents, not yet even in their twenties, 
and conceivably they were impressed by operations of 
this kind. 

By late 1982, for all these reasons, Sendero was in 
a very strong position in the Ayacucho area. As a re- 
Sult of some 3,000 terrorist actions,*” including the 
murders of some 50 policemen and government offi- 
cials,*° Sendero had driven virtually all government 
representatives out of approximately 25,000 square 
miles of Peruvian territory.*® Official estimates of the 
number of Senderistas were constantly rising, from a 
few hundred in 1981 to as many as 3,000 by 1983.°° 
lt was rumored that the Senderistas were organizing 
bands throughout the Peruvian highlands. 

Popular support for Sendero at that time cannot be 
measured definitively, but virtually all available evi- 
dence suggests it was considerable. In a careful anal- 
ysis of this question in late 1982, one Peruvian social 
et a ee ee 


“°Came, loc. cit. The same event is reported and similar conclusions drawn by 
Kenneth Freed, “Pocket of Terrorism Stirs Fear Among Peruvian Peasants,” Los 
Angeles Times, Feb. 20, 1983. 

“’This is the number claimed by Sendero. See “Peru: ‘Dirty War’ in Ayacucho,” 
NACLA Report on the Americas (New York, NY), May/June 1983, p. 38. 

“®See Freed, loc. cit. 

“Ibid. 


*°Estimates, of course, vary. See Mallin, loc. cit., p. 52. 
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Scientist reported that when he asked citizens in 
Ayacucho if they thought ‘“Sendero was backed by the 
local population,” almost everyone answered that “‘it’s 
a movement supported by the youngest peasants. The 
older ones are resigned to their lot, but they do sup- 
port their kids.’’*' Another suggestive point is that 
through 1982 the Senderistas enjoyed unusual suc- 
cess in escaping the police. Peru’s geography, as pre- 
viously noted, renders the capture of fugitives relative- 
ly easy, so if the Senderistas were not caught it was 
probably because other peasants were protecting 
them. 

Further evidence of popular support was the mass 
turnout for the funeral of Edith Lagos, a 19-year-old 
guerrilla commander who died while in police custody 
in mid-1982. Estimated at somewhere between 
10,000 and 30,000 people in a city of only about 
70,000, the turnout was the largest for an Ayacucho 
event in recent history. Sendero also called, covertly, 
for a department-wide strike in Ayacucho in early 
1983, and this protest too was successful.®? Yet this 
impressive show of local backing has not lasted; in the 
past year, a new government offensive in response to 
fresh episodes of political terror, along with a decline 
in popular support for the guerrillas, have dealt 
Sendero a series of blows from which it may not 
recover. 


1983: Government Counteroffensive 


In mid-December 1982 the Senderistas assassi- 
nated four more government officials; among the vic- 
tims was the local deputy mayor, shot down in front of 
his wife and four children. President BelaUnde had 
not wanted to send the regular armed forces to 
Ayacucho, but these murders were apparently the last 
Straw. A state of emergency was declared in eight dis- 
tricts of Ayacucho and Huancavellica, and General 
Clemente Noel took command of the area. About 
2,000 soldiers and paratroopers arrived. Helicopter 
gunships and a reconnaissance plane were deployed. 
Argentine support may also have been enlisted. 

The death toll in the resulting campaign rose pre- 
cipitously. Whereas between 1980 and 1982 the 
death toll was under 200, official figures showed over 
700 casualties between January and May 1983.% In 


5'Gonzalez, loc. cit., p. 47. Most of the US newspaper articles cited above also 
indicate considerable support. 

°*Raul Gonzalez, ‘‘An Inconclusive Chronicle: The Battles of Ayacucho," 
QueHacer, No. 21, February 1983, p. 19. 

*°Palmer, loc. cit., p. 13. 
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A massive public turnout for the September 1982 funeral in Ayacucho of Senderist leader Edith Lagos; at right, 


a photo of Edith Lagos. 


May alone, the number of dead exceeded 400 in 
Ayacucho.’ It was uncertain, however, exactly who 
were the killers and who the victims. No account of 
these events other than the official one is readily avail- 
able; reporters have not been allowed access to the 
troubled areas. In one instance, Genera! Noel forcibly 
prevented reporters from Peru’s Caretas and stringers 
from The Wall Street Journal from visiting one 
region.®° 

According to the government, most of the killers 
are peasants who oppose Sendero and most of the 
victims are Senderistas. Ayacucho military authorities 
say that, thanks to traditional local rivalries or to disil- 
lusionment with Sendero, peasants suddenly decided 
to take matters into their own hands. Other analysts, 
however, are skeptical of the official interpretation.°® 
They believe that the security forces have launched a 
large-scale and sometimes indiscriminate search-and- 
destroy operation in the area. According to this view, 
antiguerrilla squads have descended upon villages 
considered sympathetic to Sendero to carry out mass 
searches, arrests, and allegedly brutal interrogations. 


§4l atin America Weekly Report (London), WR-83-21, June 3, 1983, p. 7. 

§8/ atin America Regional Report: Andean Group (London), RA-83-04, May 20, 
1983, p. 8. 

58See, for example, Latin America Weekly Report, WR-83-14, Apr. 15, 1983, p. 5; 
Peru Update, No. 30, July 1983; James Brooke, ‘‘Peru’s Patience, Bullets, and 
Bribes Put Leftist Guerrillas on the Run,” Miami Herald, Feb. 27, 1983; Jackson 
Diehl “Peruvian Guerrillas Test Government Sway,” The Washington Post, May 19, 
1983; Freed, loc. cit.; and Philip Bennett, ‘““Ayacucho’s Quiet War,"’ The Lima Times, 
Feb. 4, 1983. 
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Small bombs were also reportedly dropped on some 
villages. Most of these communities are now said to be 
almost deserted. Critics of the government line also 
claim that the counterinsurgency squads have bribed 
some peasant communities to attack others sympa- 
thetic to Sendero. 

These opposing views of recent events in the south- 
ern highlands are clearly evident in the debate over 
the tragic murder of eight Peruvian journalists in the 
Indian village Uchuraccay in late January 1983. The 
journalists were on their way to another nearby com- 
munity. According to officials and also to the well- 
known Peruvian novelist, Mario Vargas Llosa, who is 
sympathetic to the current administration, the 
Uchuraccay villagers simply made a mistake. They 
believed that the eight strangers were Senderistas and 
slew them for this reason.°’ 

But most Peruvians, according to one poll taken at 
the time, doubted the official account.°® Some observ- 
ers noted that the journalists were traveling to 
Huaychao, a community that a few days previously 
had reportedly killed some Senderistas, in order to in- 
vestigate those deaths. Perhaps, these observers rea- 
soned, military authorities did not want the journalists 


57Vargas Llosa, loc. cit. 

581m a public opinion poll in Lima, only 13 percent of respondents said that they 
were Satisfied with the findings of the official commission investigating the massacre, 
which absolved the security forces. See Peru Update, No. 29, April 1983, p. 1. For 
criticisms of the official story, see Latin America Weekly Report, WR-83-06, 
Feb. 11, 1983, pp. 6-7; and Peru Update, Nos. 28 and 29, March and April 1983. 
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General Clemente Noel, center, military and civil chief 
of Ayacucho, with the mayor of Ayacucho on June 26, 
1983. 
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to reach Huaychao. As for the villagers, the skeptics 
ask, would Peruvian peasants—even impoverished 
ones in remote areas—mistake reporters for 
Senderistas, even after conversation with them at 
close range? Why did the Uchuraccay peasants ap- 
pear to the next journalists on the scene to be 
awaiting a reward? 

Several observations may shed some light on this 
debate, and on the broader question of the recent ac- 
tivities of both Sendero guerrillas and government 
troops around Ayacucho. On the one hand, it is virtu- 
ally certain that many peasants did become disillu- 
sioned with Sendero.°? Apparently, once the guerrillas 
gained control of large areas in 1982, they began to 
show their fanatical colors. They imposed planting 
quotas on the local communities so that there would 
be nothing to sell to the cities. They closed down 
weekly markets as forms of capitalist exchange. They 
became more random and more ruthless in their as- 
sassinations of ‘traitors’ and “informants.” Finally, 
when soldiers arrived in large numbers in early 1983, 
many Senderistas fled the area, instead of trying to 
protect the communities that had backed them at 
first. Even one Sendero guerrilla, in the anonymous 
September 1983 interview cited earlier, has confirmed 


5*See especially Gonzalez, ‘‘An Inconclusive Chronicle ...’’; Barton, loc. cit., p. 38; 
and Brooke, loc. cit. 
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that many Ayacucho peasants no longer support his 
movement: 


These peasants stand in the way of our SUCCeSsS. 
Many are government informers. Others oppose us 
actively, do not cooperate with us, and even refuse us 
food and sustenance.*° 


On the other hand, it is also virtually certain that hu- 
man rights violations by government forces have in- 
creased markedly in Peru of late. While journalists 
have not been able to go beyond the city of Ayacucho, 
they have been free to talk to peasants and to anyone 
else in the city. Almost all report widespread and in- 
tense fear of the counterinsurgency squads. In this 
connection, Amnesty International believes that 
“scores of extrajudicial executions” have been carried 
out by these squads since mid-January 1983.°' That 
organization has also reported that, while some of 
those arrested in recent months are indeed 
Senderistas, many are not, and that torture has been 
used in numerous cases. Along with many guerrillas, 
some respected individuals affiliated with the parlia-- 
mentary parties of the Marxist Left are also said. to be 
in jail. Altogether, according to one report, as many as 
5,000-—7,000 people were arrested in June 1983 
alone.® This campaign has, however, apparently 
checked the rise in terrorist activity. 


Sendero and Peru’s Political Future 


After the counterinsurgency offensive in Ayacucho, 
Senderista leaders apparently dispersed. Some went 
to the central highlands, others into the upper jungle, 
and still others down to Lima. In the course of this dis- 
persion, Sendero’s overall composition may have 
shifted in an urban direction. Some established 
Ayacucho revolutionary leaders, as noted earlier, may 
already have merged with Lima’s “‘thug left.” In Au- 
gust 1982, this group showed its hand for the first 
time, dynamiting key power stations and blacking out 
the city. The tactic has been repeated several times 
over the past year. The “new” Sendero has carried out 
scores of other terrorist actions in Lima. In recent 
months, the governing party’s headquarters, foreign- 
owned factories, airport installations, police posts, and 
the like have been assaulted, businessmen 
kidnapped, and political leaders targeted. While the 


°°The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Sept. 15, 1983. 
®'Amnesty International, Circular No. 18 on Peru, Aug. 15, 1983. 
®2Peru Update, No. 30, July 1983, p. 1. 


number of deaths remains low in the capital (less than 
ten innocent victims), the damage to property and 
infrastructure has been great. 

Because Sendero is repudiated by the great majori- 
ty of Lima’s citizens, the guerrillas have not been able 
to protect themselves as well in the capital as they did 
in the highlands. Some Senderista leaders and many 
rank-and-file members have been captured after the 
group's recent attacks. Sendero will probably still be 
able to recruit new members from among the thou- 
sands of unemployed and destitute teen-agers in 
Lima’s slums. However, aS Sendero loses leaders and 
its doctrine becomes diluted, the movement will prob- 
ably take on more and more of a criminal character. 

Unfortunately, in Peru as in the neighboring Ande- 
an countries, both revolutionary and criminal violence 
seem likely to increase in the near future, despite 
democratic elections and civilian leadership. Socially 
and economically, the last two years have been 
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devastating ones for all these countries, and the poor 
have been hurt especially hard. University students 
and teachers, groups that are most often inclined to 
revolutionary alternatives, have also been seriously af- 
fected. It seems possible too that guerrilla groups 
from one Andean country will ally with those in an- 
other, perhaps as leaders flee their nation’s security 
forces, or perhaps as a result of the drug traffic con- 
nection. For example, it is rumored that Colombia’s 
guerrillas, the M-19, now have an outpost in a remote 
region of Ecuador. 

The prospect of continual violence is a grim one. 
Nevertheless, as the Colombian experience shows, 
terrorism does not necessarily spell an end to civilian 
government. Peru, in particular, is looking forward to 
municipal elections in November 1983, and to presi- 
dential elections in May 1985. The best guess now is 
that both elections will be fair and open, and that vic- 
tory will go to the social-democratic APRA party at the 


A synthetic fiber plant in Callao—owned jointly by the Bayer firm of West Germany and the Peruvian 
government—in flames on May 27, 1983, after being bombed by Senderistas. 


—Caretas photo via Liaison. 
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expense of the current governing party, Accion 
Popular. The parliamentary Left is likewise expected 
to do well, provided that it remains united—very pos- 
sibly running ahead of Accién Popular.°* Whichever 
party wins, however, terrorism may well continue to 
pose difficult challenges for the government of Peru, 
and could tend to undermine the integrity and 
effectiveness—if not the electoral procedures—of the 
country’s embattled democratic regime. 

As for Sendero, the combination of the military of- 
fensive, declining popular support, and continued po- 
litical isolation is likely to spell defeat, notwithstanding 
the bravado of some individual guerrilla spokesmen. 
To be sure, peasant bitterness will offer renewed op- 
portunities for the radical Left; but Sendero’s center of 
gravity, in apparent disregard of the movement's origi- 
nal Maoist prescriptions, seems to have shifted toward 
Lima. And neither rural guerrilla warfare nor sheer 
terror in the capital is likely to be a successful revolu- 


®8Caretas, May 2, 1983, p. 15. 


tionary strategy in the relatively modernized and ur- 
banized contemporary Latin American context. All 
previous successful revolutions in that region—from 
Mexico in 1910 through Bolivia and Cuba in the 
1950’s to Nicaragua in 1979—were the result of com- 
bined action by urban intellectuals, university stu- 
dents, and peasants.** Fidel Castro did once try to 
reinterpret the story of the Cuban revolution, arguing 
that it was purely the product of the rural ‘‘foco”’;®° but 
this version had to be modified again after the lonely 
death of Ché Guevara in the Bolivian countryside. 
Viewed in this harsh light, Sendero and any similar 
groups can certainly trouble but probably not topple 
the civilian democratic governments they target, in 
Peru or elsewhere in the Andes. 


®4See Dix, loc. cit., and Cole Blasier, ‘‘Social Revolution: Origins in Mexico, Bolivia, 
and Cuba,” in Rolando E. Bonachea and Nelson P. Valdes, Eds., Cuba /n Revolution, 
New York, NY, Doubleday Anchor, 1972, pp. 18-51. 

*5The best-known advancement of a ‘‘foco”’ strategy is Regis Debray, Revolution in 
the Revolution? New York, NY, Grove Press, 1967. 
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Are Nations Merging 


by Zvi Gitelman 
| t is often assumed that multiethnic states are 

I more difficult to rule or simply to hold together 

than ethnically homogeneous ones; therefore, 
“from the perspective of central government elites ... 
multiethnicity is always a problem and a liability and. 
never an opportunity and an asset.”' There are, ac- 
cording to Joseph Rothschild, ‘some situations and 
circumstances in which ... a multiethnic population 
may serve as a resource and a policy lever to rulers 
and central elites.”? Yet, on the Soviet multiethnic 
state, Western literature is nearly unanimous in its 
view that the non-Russian nationalities—now about 
half the Soviet population—are a ‘“‘problem” and even 
a “threat” to the central elites and to the stability of 
the system over which they preside. 

Soviet leaders from Lenin on, however, have viewed 
the non-Russian nationalities not only as potential 
threats but also as vehicles for spreading socialism to 
many peoples, including those outside the Soviet bor- 
ders, and as economic, military, demographic, and 
cultural assets. These leaders therefore have de- 
signed policies to minimize the threats and maximize 
the opportunities.* Compared to leaders of many other 
multiethnic societies, Soviet leaders seem to have 
been successful. Seweryn Bialer argues that the Sovi- 
et Union “is almost the only state which after World 
War II has been able to thwart the successful global 
trend of national and ethnic self-assertiveness against 
central authority.”* Yet, in the same breath, he says 
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that “the multinational character of the Soviet Union 
poses potentially the most serious threat to the legiti- 
macy of the Soviet state and to the stability of the So- 
viet regime.’’® Bialer explains this apparent contradic- 
tion as follows: the leadership has achieved a “proper 
balance” between repression and tolerance, along 
with the development of indigenous elites who have a 
Stake in the system. This has kept the nationalities in 
line, but the potential for destabilization by the nation- 
alities is very much there. In fact, without citing any 
empirical evidence, he asserts that ‘the polarization of 
the Soviet peoples along ethnic lines is increasing 
faster than their identification with, and conscious- 
ness of, a new Soviet statehood....’’® 

This ambivalence and uncertainty about the role of 
non-Russian nationalities in preserving or upsetting 
the stability of the system reflects much of Western 
scholarly opinion. Some see the non-Russian peoples 
as the political ‘soft underbelly” of the Soviet system 
and interpret the unmistakable signs of ethnic self- 
consciousness and, sometimes, self-assertiveness, as 
harbingers of the coming breakup of the “Soviet em- 
pire.”” Others believe that while a full-fledged “‘nation- 
alist movement” is the only force that could threaten 
the regime directly, this is unlikely to emerge, except 
perhaps in the Baltic states. Rothschild takes an in- 
termediate position, concluding that ‘‘the ethno- 


‘Joseph Rothschild, Ethnopolitics: A Conceptual Framework, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1981, p. 213. 

2Ibid. 

30On the varieties of policies that dominant ethnic elites adopt toward ethnic 
subordinates, see ibid., pp. 155ff. 

“Seweryn Bialer, Stalin's Successors: Leadership, Stability and Change in the 
Soviet Union, New York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1980, p. 211. 

S\bid., p. 212. 

*Ibid., p. 208. 

7See, for example, Héléne Carrére d'Encausse, Decline of an Empire, New York, 
NY, Newsweek Books, 1979. 

®Mary McAuley, ‘In Search of Nationalism in the USSR,” unpublished paper 
delivered at the Annual Conference of the National Association for Soviet and East 
European Studies, Cambridge University, March 1982. 
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national problem is currently being managed and con- 
tained in the Soviet Union at a level below that of a 
crisis,” although it could become “incendiary in the 
coming decade and/or insoluble within the prevailing 
political system.’’® 

Thus, in speculating on the circumstances in which 
ethnic discontents can have directly destabilizing ef- 
fects on the Soviet political system, Western analysts 
basically envision two possibilities. An alienated na- 
tionality that sees no hope for the amelioration of its 
grievances within the existing system attempts to 
topple it either to gain independent statehood or to 
create a wholly new multiethnic system that will satisfy 
its particularistic demands. Or, externally generated 
instability (a less than total East-West military confron- 
tation; upheaval in Eastern Europe) gives disaffected 
nationalities an opportunity to upset the system fur- 
ther, either toppling it entirely or extracting such major 
concessions that its nature is fundamentally altered. 
However, there is a third pattern rarely considered in 
Western literature on the Soviet Union: Nationalities 
which do not intend to overthrow the system fight 


*Rothschild, op. cit., pp. 226-27. 
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The multiethnic nature of the Soviet Union is evident from this street scene in Alma-Ata, capital of Kazakhstan. 


—EUPRA. 


each other, the state authorities are unable to control 
the dispute, and an unintended consequence of eth- 
nic rivalry is the disruption of the state. Without trying 
to assess which of these patterns is most likely to oc- 
cur in the future, this essay aims, in a very limited 
way, to discover something about Soviet peoples’ eth- 
nocentrism and perceptions of ethnic relations. It 
does not claim to answer the question of how wide 
and deep ethnic tensions in the USSR are, nor, cer- 
tainly, if and how they will lead to political 
destabilization. 


Gauging Ethnic Relations in the USSR 


Neither as description nor prescription have Marxist 
and Western social scientists’ visions of ethnic assimi- 
lation worked out. To the delight of some, the chagrin 
of others, and the surprise of many, ethnic conscious- 
ness—and ethnic tensions—have survived both con- 
scious social engineering, as in the USSR and other 
multiethnic socialist countries, and the massive social 
changes wrought by economic development, whether 
socialist or capitalist. In fact, it is currently fashionable 
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in the West to view ethnicity not simply as an individu- 
al attribute, but as a potent resource that can be mo- 
bilized to attain important political, economic, and so- 
cial desiderata.'° 

Soviet social scientists, by contrast, debate with vig- 
or the pace at which their society is moving toward the 
amalgamation of the nationalities. The dominant opin- 
ion among them is that it is moving in that direction, 
but very slowly.'' Moreover, as Leonid Brezhnev him- 
self pointed out at the most recent party congress: 


The unity of Soviet nations is now closer than ever. 
This does not mean, of course, that all questions of 
nationality relations have been solved already. The de- 
gree of development of such a large multinational 
State as ours gives rise to many problems which de- 
mand the Party’s close attention. '? 


In recent years Soviet scholars and Western stu- 
dents of the USSR have increased their efforts to learn 
about both the “unity of Soviet nations” and the na- 
ture of ethnicity in the USSR. Western studies have fo- 
cused largely on four areas: Soviet policies toward the 
nationalities; particular nationalities and/or republics 
and smaller regions; demographic trends and their 
implications for the future of the nationalities, the in- 
dustrial labor force, the military, and the spread of So- 
viet values and Russian culture; general implications 
of demographic and political-cultural trends for the fu- 
ture strength and stability of the country and, by ex- 
tension, its behavior in the international arena.'® 

Almost all the Wesern studies use aggregate data, 
such as census results, or case studies of groups or 
territories. General trends—for example, toward or 
away from adoption of Russian culture—can be dis- 
cerned from these data and conclusions drawn from 
them regarding the effectiveness of Soviet policies 
and the dispositions of nationality groups. Proceeding 


'°See, for example, Nathan Glazer and Daniel Moynihan, Eds., Ethnicity: Theory 
and Experience, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1975; D. Handelman, 
“The Organization of Ethnicity,” Ethnic Groups (London), No 1, 1977; Jeffrey Ross, 
et al., Eds., The Mobilization of Collective /dentity, Washington, DC, University Press 
of America, Inc., 1980; Rothschild, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

"The head of the section on the Theory of Nations and Nationality Relations at the 
CPSU Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Mikhail |. Kulichenko, 
firmly rejects the proposition put forth by other Soviet writers that ‘already under 
socialism there is a fusion [s/iyaniye] and unification of nations in the areas of 
economics, politics, and ideology.’’ Kulichenko argues that fusion has taken place 
only on the ideological plane, and even then “not absolutely.”” Obviously, cultural, 
linguistic, and psychological differences are even further from being removed. See 
M. |. Kulichenko, Natsional’nyye otnosheniya v SSSR i tendentsii ikh razvitiya 
(National Relations in the USSR and Tendencies in Their Development), Moscow, 
Mys!’, 1972, pp. 524-25. 

%2L_ |. Brezhnev's report to the 26th Congress of the CPSU, Pravda (Moscow), 
Feb. 24, 1981. 
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from the assumption (shared by Soviet analysts) that 
one should expect a diminution of nationality distinc- 
tiveness over time, the studies find it noteworthy when 
such expectations are not fulfilled. On the question of 
the effects of modernization, Western and Soviet as- 
sumptions diverge. Here the Westerners, departing 
from conventional assumptions, believe that economic 
and cultural modernization will bring Soviet nationali- 
ties into conflictual contact with one another and will 
raise expectations among hitherto less developed 
groups. This will bring these groups into conflict with 
traditionally advantaged groups, and there will be ten- 
sions over resource allocation, personnel policies, and 
cultural issues. The Soviet assumption, on the other 
hand, is that modernization (‘socialist in content’) will 
temporarily preserve ethnic identity (“national in 
form’), but that value differences among peoples will 
diminish. In a study using Soviet data on the social 
and economic position of women, attitudes toward the 
role of women, the size of families and the division of 
labor within them, two American researchers concur 
that Soviet expectations are being fulfilled. They find 
that modernization in Soviet Central Asia is bringing 
about value change in the direction desired by the 
central leadership and that ethnic protest is “sponta- 
neous, unfocused, and at a manageable level. Over 
the past decade, the predominant response of Soviet 
minorities to the requirements and opportunities of 
the system has been to adapt in both lifestyles and 
values, not to rebel.’’'* 

The limitation of all these studies is that in relying 
on aggregate, non-attitudinal data, individual attitudes 
and choices can only be inferred, at best. Also, be- 
cause Western researchers have no access to the raw 
data that would permit independent analysis and full 


'SA few recent examples of each genre may be cited. The first genre includes 
Jeremy Azrael, Ed., Soviet Nationality Policies and Practices, New York, NY, Praeger, 
1978; and Carl Linden and Dimitri Simes, Eds., Nationalities and Nationalism in the | 
USSR, Washington, DC, Georgetown University Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, 1977. Studies of individual nationalities are numerous, often focusing on 
Baltic and Central Asian peoples, Jews, and Ukrainians. Examples include Edward 
Allworth, Ed., Nationality Group Survival in Multi-Ethnic States: Shifting Support 
Patterns in the Soviet Baltic Region, New York, NY, Praeger, 1977; Teresa 
Rakowska-Harmstone, Russia and Nationalism in Central Asia, Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1970; Zvi Gitelman, Jewish Nationality and Soviet Politics, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1972; and Michael Browne, Ed., Ferment 
in the Ukraine, Woodhaven, NY, Crisis Press, 1973. On demographic trends, see, 
inter alia, Murray Feshbach, ‘'The Soviet Union: Population Trends and Dilemmas,” 
Population Bulletin (Washington, DC), August 1982; and Robert Lewis, Richard 
Rowland, and Ralph Clem, Nationality and Population Change in Russia and the 
U.S.S.R., New York, NY, Praeger, 1976. The last category would include works such 
as Jeremy Azrael’s Emergent Nationality Problems in the USSR: A Project AIR 
FORCE Report, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1977; Ellen Jones and 
Fred Grupp, ‘‘Socio-Cultural Development and Political Stability in the Soviet 
Multinational State,"’ paper presented to the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New York, NY, September 1981; and Bialer, op. cit. 

'*Jones and Grupp, loc. cit., p. 35. 
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reporting, they must rely on Soviet findings and, to 
some degree, Soviet conclusions. 

What are the subjective feelings underlying the ag- 
gregate statistics? If we know that certain groups have 
adopted the Russian language, does that mean they 
no longer identify with their own ethnic group but see 
themselves as Russians, or even have warm feelings 
toward Russians? Some Soviet scholars reject this 
simplistic confusion of acculturation with assimilation. 
As one puts it: “Even while losing the mother tongue 
and even cultural characteristics, national conscious- 
ness is often preserved (Russianized Germans and 
Jews, Tatarified Bashkirs).”'® Certainly, the activities 
of Soviet Germans and Jews in the decade following 
1967, when this statement was made, confirm that 
linguistic assimilation is not necessarily an indicator of 
diminished ethnic consciousness.'® Yet, another Sovi- 
et scholar, writing in 1979, concluded on the basis of 
“native language” data in the 1959 and 1970 cen- 
suses: ‘The Jewish population should be considered a 
national group which finds itself in a process of inten- 
sive assimilation with other socialist nations.”'’ This is 
but one example of how aggregate data can mislead 
the observer who tries to extrapolate values, feelings, 
or behavior from them. Aggregate data reflect large 
glacial movements without revealing the turbulence 
that may be beneath them. As several studies have 
shown, members of ethnic minorities learn to adapt 
their language and mores to specific social situa- 
tions,'® appearing ‘‘assimilated” in one kind of situa- 
tion, but “going native” in a different situation. The 
general point is that the aggregate trends we can dis- 
cern from the data used in studying Soviet nationali- 
ties are not a reliable indicator of subjective feelings. 
A non-Russian who uses the Russian language may 
be hostile to Russians, and may insist on maintaining 
a non-Russian identity. For those who are concerned 
with the implications of ethnic feelings for political sta- 
bility, direct knowledge of inter-ethnic feelings and at- 
titudes would be more useful than inferenées made 
from aggregate data. 

Unfortunately, such knowledge is hard to come by. 
Soviet official pronouncements on the state of inter- 


"$1. S. Gurvich, ‘Some Problems of Ethnic Development of Peoples in the USSR,” 
Sovetskaya etnografiya (Moscow), No. 5, p. 63. 

‘*Acculturation takes place when a group or individual adopts the culture of others; 
assimilation takes place when acculturation has gone so far that no characteristics 
identified with the former culture are retained, nor any loyalties to the former group. 
See Arnold Rose, Sociology: The Study of Human Relations, New York, NY, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1961, pp. 557-58. 

"|. P. Tsameryan, Natsii i natsional’nyye otnosheniya v razvitom 
Sotsialisticheskom obshchestve (Nations and National Relations in Developed 
Socialist Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1979, p. 105. 

"*See, for example, Fredrik Barth, Ed., Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: The Social 


ethnic relations are generally self-congratulatory or 
hortatory. Soviet empirical studies of the issue are 
quite limited in number and scope. It is not possible 
for outsiders to conduct such studies in the USSR, as 
this is deemed too sensitive a subject. Official state- 
ments point with pride to the tremendous cultural and 
economic advances made under Soviet socialism by 
many nationalities, particularly Asian ones, and to 
what they. describe as ethnic harmony and coopera- 
tion. When the non-Soviet observer compares the situ- 
ation in the USSR with that in other multiethnic states 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Americas, the Soviet 
picture does seem quite bright. But, given the closed 
and controlled nature of the system, one cannot be 
sure how closely the superficial picture reflects under- 
lying realities. Moreover, there is considerable, if spo- 
radic, evidence of nationality discontent. One is reluc- 
tant to accept prima facie the claim that ‘the Soviet 
people is a fundamentally new socia/ and internation- 
al community of people,” that the USSR consists of a 
“single and friendly family of over 100 nationalities 
jointly building communism,” and that social relations 
are based on “friendship, complete equality, multi- 
facted fraternal cooperation and mutual  as- 
sistance.”'° 

Even if we take this claim with a grain of salt, it is 
clear that Soviet authorities rank their achievements in 
nationality relations among the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the system. Leonid Brezhnev proudly 
claimed that the achievements of ‘‘Leninist nationality 
policy ... can truly be put on the same level with 
achievements in the construction of a new society in 
the USSR such as industrialization, collectivization, 
the cultural revolution.”?° On the 60th anniversary of 
the October Revolution, the Central Committee 
declared: 


Factual equality of all nations and nationalities in all 
spheres of ... society has been assured... and 
genuine brotherhood of the people of labor, inde- 
pendent of nationality, has become established, a 
brotherhood welded by a community of fundamental 
interests, goals, and Marxist-Leninist ideology.?' 


Organization of Cultural Difference, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1969; and Jonathan 
Y. Okamura, ‘Situational Ethnicity,"” Ethnic and Racial Studies (London), October 
1981. 

1®P_N. Fedoseyey, et al., Leninism and the National Question, Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1977, pp. 327, 334. 

20L_ |. Brezhnev, Leninskom kursom (On the Leninist Path), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1974, Vol. 4, p. 50. 

2'Quoted in M. |. Kulichenko, ‘Socioeconomic Foundations of Mutual Influence 
and Enrichment of National Culture in Conditions of Developed Socialism,’’ Voprosy 
istorii (Moscow), No. 5, 1977, trans. in Soviet Law and Government (White Plains, 
NY), Summer 1978, pp. 53-54. 
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A Soviet Asian commentator claims that “such fea- 
tures of bourgeois relations as a sense of national su- 
periority, national mistrust, national isolation, and ex- 
Clusiveness are alien to Soviet people.’’?? 

The claim to friendly relations among all ethnic 
groups and to the absence of ethnic tensions and 
prejudices is made not only by official spokesmen, but 
even by scholars. For example, E. A. Bagramov writes, 
“Friendship, fraternity of nations, the creation of so- 
Cialist internationalism—this is an achievement whose 
significance remains unprecedented in world histo- 
ry.” However, there is considerable debate over 
whether this has been fully achieved. Mikhail 
Kulichenko, for one, warns that “change in the rela- 
tionship between the international and the national... 
occurs slowly” and that it ‘proceeds at a different 
pace among different peoples.’’ Moreover, “in consid- 
erable measure it is subject to the influence of subjec- 
tive factors, although fundamentally it is unquestiona- 
bly an objective factor.’?* Like other scholars, he 
cautions that nationality integration is not as rapid a 
process aS economic development and levelling. ‘‘It 
would be entirely false to assert that convergence of 
nations in the area of the life of the spirit is proceed- 
ing at the same pace as in economic and political 
life.”?® Nevertheless, it is widely claimed in the USSR 
that ethnic relations there are not only profoundly dif- 
ferent from those in any “bourgeois” society, but that 
they constitute a qualitatively different form of social 
organization. Academician P.N. Fedoseyev explains: 


The Soviet people —this is not a nation or an ethnic 
category, but a new /j,istorical form of social and inter- 
national unity of people of different nations.... This 
unity arose on the basis of the elimination of antago- 
nistic relations among classes and nations, on the ba- 
sis of an alliance between workers, peasants, and in- 
telligentsia, on the basis of the flowering and drawing 
together of Soviet nations.?® 


Again, such claims are indirectly challenged by more 
skeptical Soviet voices. A major empirical study of the 
“lifestyles” of ethnic groups states that the greatest 
homogeneity of outlook has been achieved on political 
values, then on work, but least of all on culture and, 


22N. Khalmukhamedov, “New Soviet Constitution: Socialism and National 
Relations,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), No. 9, 1977, p. 32. 

23National Relations and Internationalist Upbringing,” in M. |. Kulichenko, et al., 
Osnovnyye napravieniya izucheniya natsional’nykh otnosheniy v. SSSR (The Basic 
Trends in the Study of National Relations in the USSR), Moscow, Nauka, 1979, 
p. 87. See also Tsamerian, op. cit., pp. 75, 78. 

24Kulichenko, ‘Socio-Economic Foundations,” p. 82. 

25ibid., p. 86. 


especially, family life. In the latter two, ethnic differ- 
ences are quite large.?” Others acknowledge that the 
“objective conditions” for a qualitatively different form 
of social organization exist, but this does not automat- 
ically assure its emergence. As Bagramov points out, 
“the special character of national relations is such 
that their harmonious development depends not only 
on objective conditions, but also, in increasing meas- 
ure, on Subjective factors.’’*° 

The logical corollary of acknowledging the impor- 
tance of subjective factors in inter-ethnic relations 
would be to study those factors empirically. Soviet 
scholars admit that it became necessary to shift from 
studying the “results of national processes and rela- 
tions” to ‘discovering the internal mechanisms of 
such phenomena.” This required “mass quantitative 
data” beyond those in the censuses, and so it became 
necessary to conduct “empirical sociological investi- 
gations” and to study nationality questions “on their 
own empirical basis, so to speak.’*? Beginning in 
1967, empirical studies were carried out in the Baltic 
republics, Tataria, Moldavia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Uzbekistan, and the lower Amur region. Most of these 
have been small-scale studies, and, as Yulian 
Bromley admits, “the bibliography of ethno-sociologi- 
cal studies is still not very long.’’%° It is obvious that 
empirical research is fraught with the danger of un- 
pleasant findings that might undermine the assertions 
of Soviet ideologists, who, as we have seen, have gone 
quite far in their claims of an unprecedented ethnical- 
ly harmonious society. Therefore it is likely that empir- 
ical research on nationality questions is deliberately 
limited, that the results of studies are carefully 
screened before publication, and that even certain 
methods cannot be used by the researchers.°’ 


2¢/zvestiya AN Kirghiz SSR (Frunze), No. 6, 1975, p. 22, quoted in Kulichenko, et 
al., op. cit., pp. 65-66. Ironically, an article in Kommunist (Moscow), titled 
“We—the Soviet People,” repeats the clajim of having formed a ‘new community of 
people,” but goes on to single out the Russians as ‘‘first among equal fraternal 
nations" and as having played the leading role in the Revolution, civil war, 
industrialization, collectivization, the victory over Fascist Germany, and the postwar 
development of the USSR. See No. 12, 1982, p. 6. 

27Yu. V. Arutyunyan, et al., Opyt etnosotsiologicheskogo issledovaniya obraza 
zhizni (Experiment in Ethno-sociological Research of the Way of Life), Moscow, 
Nauka, 1980, p. 4. 

28/n Kulichenko, et al., op. cit., p. 96. Emphasis added. 

2*lbid., p. 26. 

3°lbid., p. 27. Arutyunyan’s study, cited above, is an exception in that it reports a 
republic-wide study in considerable detail. 

31 Juozas Kazlas cites a Soviet sociologist who argues that the social distance scale 
was irrelevant to Soviet society since racial prejudice hardly exists there and almost 


| all respondents would appear on the unprejudiced side of the scale. Kazlas, ‘‘Social 


Distance Among Ethnic Groups,” in Allworth, op. cit., p. 233. For similar arguments 
regarding opinion research, see Walter Connor and Zvi Gitelman, Public Opinion in 
European Socialist Systems New York, NY, Praeger, 1977, chs. 1 and 4, 
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Moreover, the party and similar institutions are of- 
ten involved in organizing, if not conducting, the re- 
search. One of the researchers in the Tatar region, 
where the first major empirical study was done, 
thanks ‘‘comrades who helped organize the research, 
and especially the obkom of the Party and the obkom 
of the Komsomol of the Tatar ASSR.”*? This must at 
least raise the possibility of less than candid re- 
sponses by interviewees who may be aware of official 
involvement in the research. We must therefore be 
cautious In accepting at face value the claim that in 
Tataria “a very small part of the population sticks to 
preferences for their own nationality and has negative 
attitudes toward ties among [Soviet] nations.”** Older 
Tatar women are reported to be the most ethnocen- 
tric, and those who have experienced downward mo- 
bility are also inclined to national prejudices. Contrary 
to the assumptions of both Western and Marxist social 
theorists, the Soviet researchers found that increasing 
use of Russian and greater communication among na- 
tionalities as a result of the “scientific-technical revo- 
lution” do not necessarily lessen the national con- 
sciousness and pride of Tatars, especially among the 
intelligentsia.%4 

Bromley, one of the most authoritative spokesmen 
on nationality questions, notes that the ‘‘national’” and 
“international” dimensions of ethnic relations may 
sometimes conflict (“internal contradictions’), and 
that the disappearance of some elements of a national 
culture is balanced by the revival of others.°® Thus, 
the road to “fusion” seems to be a long one and Soviet 
scholars, if not politicians, recognize that platitudes 
about ‘friendship of peoples” are no substitute for re- 
search into the realities of inter-ethnic relations. 


Emigré Assessments of Ethnic Relations 


The importance of the subjective aspects of Soviet 
nationality questions, on one hand, and the severe 
limitations on studying them, on the other, make the 
possibility of studying them through interviews with 
émigrés all the more attractive. Some will immediately 
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**L. M. Drobizheva, ‘‘Socio-Cultural Features of Personality and National 

*°Yu. Arutyunyan, “Empirical Sociological Research on National Relations,” 
Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 12, 1969, p. 131. 

**Ibid., p. 135, and Yu. Arutyunyan, “Social-Cultural Aspects of the Development 
of a Drawing Together of Nations in the USSR,” Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 3, 1972, 
p. 7. The latter article provides information on the methods used in conducting the 
study in the Tatar region, and later in Moldavia, Georgia, Latvia, Estonia, and 
Uzbekistan. 

*°Yu. Bromley, “The International and The National Building of Socialism,” 
Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 5, 1977, pp. 14 and 18. 


object that interviews with émigrés are a poor substi- 
tute for surveys in the field with properly drawn 
samples. This may be true, but as Joseph Berliner re- 
marked in his study based on interviews with post- 
World War II Soviet émigrés, “the hungry man does 
not refuse to eat because the food is not what he 
would have ordered.’%® The question remains, how- 
ever, whether this “food” has any “nutritional value.” 
For one thing, it is often assumed that the emigration 
is likely to be more biased against the Soviet system 
than is the population it left behind. However, it is 
clear that, at least in the “third wave” which left the 
USSR after 1971, many people left for personal, eco- 
nomic, and family reasons, rather than because of po- 
litical, cultural, or ethnic disaffection. A considerable 
proportion are ‘“‘secondary migrants’’ who left as 
spouses, children, parents, or even friends of others 
who had decided to emigrate. The assumption of bias 
is thus not necessarily correct, though it is impossible 
to compare the émigrés’ outlooks with those of the 
home population. In the case of ethnic attitudes it is 
reasonable to assume that these are quite widespread 
in society—though, as we Shall see, they may vary 
significantly by social group—and that émigré opin- 
ions about ethnic relations might be representative, in 
direction if not in intensity.*” True, the emigration’s 
ethnic composition is drastically different from that of 
the home population, but it is now diverse enough, 
with Jews, Germans, Russians, Armenians, and 
Ukrainians represented in sufficient numbers to allow 
meaningful interviews among these groups. Moreover, 
even people from the same ethnic group came from 
widely scattered parts of the USSR (Georgia, Central 
Asia, Moldavia, the Baltic states, the Slavic republics) 
and had contact with many peoples in all kinds of 
contexts. Some of these groups may be more sensitive 
to nationality problems than other Soviet citizens, but 
when we think of reports about the relationships be- 
tween Georgians and Armenians, Baltic peoples and 
Russians, Ukrainians and Russians, and among 
Moldavians, Russians, and Ukrainians, we realize that 
many groups not represented in the emigration may 
be just as sensitive to nationality problems. 

In our interviews, perceptions of ethnic relations 
were reduced to essentially three questions: (1) does 
one’s ethnic identification matter to people in the 
USSR, or has rapprochement of nationalities rendered 
it insignificant? (2) do the émigrés’ views coincide with 
the official characterization of harmonious inter-ethnic 


**Joseph Berliner, Factory and Manager in the USSR, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1957, p. 4. 
*’This point is made in Kazlas, loc. cit., p. 235. 
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Sample and Method 


A group of 1,161 ex—Soviet citizens who had left the USSR 
in 1977-80 were interviewed during 1980-81 in Israel 
(n=590), the Federal Republic of Germany (n=100) and the 
United States (n=471). Six hundred women and 561 men 
were interviewed, the youngest being 22, and half the sample 
having been born in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Nearly half the 
respondents have had higher education. Seventy-seven per- 
cent, or 889 people, had been registered as Jews on their in- 
ternal Soviet passports; 129 were registered as Russians; 98 
as Germans; 18 as Ukrainians; and 27 are of other nationali- 
ties. The areas in which the respondents had lived most of 
their lives are as follows: 330 in the RSFSR; 247 in Ukraine; 
120 in Moldavia; 174 in the Baltic republics; 120 in Georgia; 
165 in Central Asia. 

Men and women are quite evenly distributed in the age and 
regional categories, but men dominate the blue-collar profes- 
sions and females the white-collar ones, despite very similar 
educational levels (48 percent of the men and 46 percent of 
the women have higher education). Educational levels are 
highest among émigrés from the RSFSR (69 percent have 
post-secondary education). Of the ethnic groups, 72 percent 
of the Russians have higher education. The lowest education- 
al levels are found among people from Central Asia (18 per- 
cent with higher education) and from Moldavia (23 percent). 
Those from Moldavia also had the lowest income of the Euro- 
pean groups, and the Central Asians had the lowest income of 
any group. 

These people were interviewed in Russian or Georgian by 
native speakers. Despite the fact that the interview lasted be- 
tween two and three hours, remarkably few declined to be in- 
terviewed. Though the bulk of the questionnaire was devoted 
to questions about various Soviet bureaucracies, several 
questions about ethnic relations in the USSR were asked. 


relations in the USSR? (3) to what extent are the ex- 
Soviet citizens ethnocentric and what are their ethnic 
preferences and prejudices? 

Ethnic identification matters so much to the Soviet 
State that every citizen is obliged to carry an identifi- 
cation card that lists, among other things, his or her 
nationality. This identification is not freely chosen, for 
it depends solely on the nationality of one’s parents; 
nor is it freely changed. Sensitivity to ethnic identifica- 
tion seems to be shared by the population. People 
know one another’s nationality, inquire about it, and, 
in many cases, feel it is significant. An Ashkenazic 
Jew who spent most of his life in Georgia says that it is 
hard to tell Georgian Jews apart from Georgians for 
they resemble each other physically. ‘“But you can tell 
them apart, of course, after you’ve lived there a little 
while. Then you can tell Georgians apart from Jews, 
Georgians from Kurds, Georgians from Armenians. At 
first, ... when you've just arrived ... then everybody 
looks like a Georgian. Whoever has a mustache, that’s 
a Georgian. But then the eye and the ear become ac- 
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customed somehow, and it is possible to differentiate.” 

This sensitivity to ethnic identity makes sense on 
practical grounds, for according to roughly two-thirds 
of our respondents— irrespective of their nationality or 
the region in which they had fived—ethnicity is an im- 
portant consideration in determining one’s chances of 
getting an apartment, admission to higher education, 
Or a good assignment upon graduating from an insti- 
tution of higher education, though it has no signifi- 
cance in the distribution of pensions.°® A former 
member of the admissions committee at a Moscow in- 
stitute tells how the party raykom would send a repre- 
sentative to the final meeting of the committee and 
would ‘suggest’ adjusting admissions decisions to 
decrease the number of students of certain nationali- 
ties and increase the representation of other groups. 
Certain institutes, faculties, departments and even 
Subdepartments are widely known to be closed to 
Jews, Germans, and others considered ‘‘unreliable.” 
On the other hand, several informants independently 
mentioned that the Oriental Faculty at Leningrad State 
University was the place where one could find many 
Central Asian students, mostly the children of ranking 
party and state officials, and generally destined for im- 
portant posts at home and abroad. A Jew from Kulashi 
in Georgia admitted paying “the uncles” 100 rubles to 
change his nationality from Jew to Georgian to en- 
hance his chances for admission to a pediatric insti- 
tute in Leningrad. After graduating and returning to 
Kulashi, he went to have his registration changed 
back to Jew, as everyone in town knew him as such. 
This time “the uncles’’ demanded 200 rubles. Upon 
questioning the rise in price, he was told: “Now Jews 
are getting out of the Soviet Union, and to be a mem- 
ber of a privileged group you have to pay more.” 

The general impression is that ethnic identity is a 
factor in one’s chances of getting a job, though more 
SO in some areas than in others. One respondent said 
it made all the difference in Transcarpathia, his native 
region, but seemed irrelevant in labor-hungry Siberia 
where he had worked for several years. This was con- 
firmed by three others who had moved from Moscow 
to Siberia. An engineer from Kharkov claimed to have 
seen in the institute where he worked a file of all the 
personnel in which everyone's nationality was not only 
listed but also color coded for instant recognition. Our 
respondents from Central Asia confirmed the findings 
of two studies of Soviet German émigrés that the nom- 
inal nationality of each Central Asian republic was fa- 
vored for desirable jobs and admissions to higher edu- 


3®See my “Working the Soviet System,” in Henry Morton and Robert Stuart, Eds., 
The Contemporary Soviet City, New York, NY, M. E. Sharpe, forthcoming. 
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cation.22 One woman claimed that in order to fill eth- 
nic quotas for a school of music, the authorities would 
scour the countryside for Uzbek women, whether they 
had musical inclinations or not. A Soviet source ad- 
mits that the principle of promotion and job assign- 
ment of native cadres is sometimes applied “mechan- 
ically,” so that ‘‘in the selection of cadres nationality is 
not infrequently given dominant importance, with in- 
sufficient attention to professional and political 
quality.’’*° 

Opinions are somewhat divided over the desirability 
of dealing with a government employee of one’s own 
nationality. Most people would rather deal with “one 
of our own,” but some say that such an employee may 
be more strict than usual in order to show that he 
does not favor people of his ethnic group. Whatever 
the case, the point is that ethnicity clearly matters in 
the relationship between officials and citizens. Thus, 
one must agree with those Soviet commentators who 
maintain that the fusion of nationalities is far off in the 
future. Whether as much rapprochement between na- 
tionalities has been achieved as the Soviets claim is 
also open to question, as we Shall see. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, the émigrés do not have 
as Sanguine a view of inter-ethnic relations as is pre- 
sented in official pronouncements. When asked, “In 
your opinion, to what degree does friendship of peo- 
ples exist in the USSR?” a majority answered, ‘Hardly 
at all.” Only 16 percent thought it existed to some ex- 
tent, and 4 percent, to a great degree. They were then 
asked, “If there are tense relations among some Sovi- 
et nationalities, which would these be?” The question 
was left open-ended, and each respondent could give 
as many as four answers. The following list gives the 
frequency with which poor relationships were men- 
tioned: between Balts and Russians—495; Armenians 
and Georgians—389; Jews and Ukrainians—362; and 
Jews and Russians—318. 

Since only 174 of the respondents are from the Bal- 
tic states, and 120 from Georgia, one is struck by how 
wide-ranging the bad reputation of Baltic-Russian and 
Armenian-Georgian relations is, extending beyond the 
boundaries of these republics and outside those eth- 
nic groups. After all, most of our respondents are 
Jews, and yet relations between Jews and other na- 


*#See Kazlas, loc. cit., p. 240; and Rasma Karklins, “Ethnic Relations in the USSR: 
Interviews with Soviet German Emigrants,”’ unpublished final report to the National 
Council for Soviet and East European Research, Washington, DC, 1980; and Karklins, 
“Nationality Power in Soviet Republics: Attitudes and Perceptions,” Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Spring 1981, pp. 75-79. 

“°A. M. Liesetskiy, Voprosy natsional’noy politiki KPSS v usloviyakh razvitogo 
sotsializma (na materialakh Moldavskoy SSR) (Questions of Nationality Policy of the 
CPSU in Conditions of Developed Socialism [based on materials of the Moldavian 
SSR]) Kishinév, Shtintsa, 1977, pp. 137-38. 
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tionalities are not seen to be as problematic as the 
other two. Not only was the Baltic-Russian pairing 
mentioned most frequently, it was also mentioned first 
more times than any relationship other than that be- 
tween Jews and Russians. Finally, in 220 instances it 
was stated spontaneously that “relationships among 
all the nationalities” are tense or bad. 

On the other hand, while one person made the sim- 


‘ple assertion that “everybody dislikes the Russians,” 


another made a distinction between the more and less 
educated sectors of the population, perhaps equally 
simplistically: “if we talk about the intelligentsia, then 
all relationships are good. If we talk about everybody, 
then no one likes the other one.’”’ A Russian related 
the following anecdote as his answer to the question 
about friendship of the peoples: Radio Yerevan asks: 
“What is the meaning of ‘friendship of the peoples’?” 
Radio Yerevan replies: “‘Friendship of the peoples’ is 
when Armenians, Russians, Uzbeks, Ukrainians and 
Latvians go together to beat up a Georgian.” 

Finally, respondents were asked to characterize the 
relations of ten pairs of nationalities, only two of which 
we assumed to be harmonious relationships. We were 
testing whether the respondents were taking the ques- 
tions seriously and whether they were not over- 
generalizing or expressing an undifferentiated hostility 
toward the USSR. Respondents did, indeed, make 
distinctions, showing that they were not blindly cast- 
ing all ethnic relations in a dark light. Nearly a majori- 
ty characterized Latvian-Lithuanian and Russian- 
Byelorussian relations as ‘‘very good” or ‘“‘good,” and 
only 10-15 percent called them “poor.” (The others 
called them “not bad.”) The relations described as 
worst were those between Estonians and Russians: 92 
percent called them “poor,” confirming our earlier 
finding about the perception of Baltic-Russian rela- 
tions. Again, 83 percent called Georgian-Armenian re- 
lations ‘‘poor.” 

In addition, Jewish and German respondents were 
asked whether they had personally experienced dis- 
crimination in the form of anti-Semitism or “‘anti- 
German expressions” in the USSR. A majority had felt 
discrimination often or sometimes in all republics with 
the exception of Georgia. Feelings of discrimination 
experienced in central Asia resembled those experi- 
enced in the European republics. This is due more to 
the Germans’ feeling discrimination in the Asian re- 
gions, to which they were exiled by Stalin during 
World War Il, than to a Jewish perception of anti- 
Semitism there. Thus, it is only in Georgia (where 
Jews and Georgians get along) that a majority of re- 
spondents felt discrimination not at all or only rarely. 

The 250 émigrés who had served in the Soviet mili- 
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tary, most of them in the post-World War I| era, were 
asked about ethnic relations in the armed forces. 
Nearly 60 percent thought that everyone was treated 
equally in the service. However, those who served 
more recently perceived more ethnic discrimination. 
The same trend appears when these respondents 
were asked directly whether Jews or Germans re- 
ceived different treatment: 86 percent of those who 
served before 1941, 63 percent of those who served 
in the war, and 53 percent of those who served after 
the war thought that all nationalities were treated the 
same. Only 29 percent of the war veterans, 37 per- 
cent of the postwar soldiers, and none of the prewar 
soldiers thought Germans or Jews were treated differ- 
ently. Whether this reflects an actual change in na- 
tionality relations in the Soviet military, now that mili- 
tary service no longer involves the active struggle to 
save the homeland, or whether it merely records the 
fresher impressions and more vivid memories of the 
younger soldiers, cannot be determined. 
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Ethnocentrism and Ethnic Preferences 


Not only are the émigrés sensitive to differences 
and problems in inter-ethnic relations, but they also, 
with the exception of the highly educated, are quite 
willing to express personal preferences and dislikes in 
regard to ethnic groups. When asked to comment on 
traits or attributes imputed to several nationalities, or 
to indicate preferences among them, about 40 per- 
cent of the highly educated respondents refused to do 
so (though when they did express preferences, the 
highly educated answered more questions than did 
the other groups). Typical comments were: “such 
questions should not be asked—in every nationality 
there are good and bad people”; or, ‘nationality is not 
important—what is important is whether the person is 
good or bad.” The strong association of this posture 
with higher education raises interesting hypotheses. 
Does Soviet education have the same general effect as 


A view of Tallinn, capital of Estonia, a republic whose native population is perceived as having particularly bad 


relations with Russians. 


—Sven Simon via Katherine Young. 
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higher education in the West, namely, a tendency to- 
ward more tolerant attitudes (or, at least, stated posi- 
tions) on racial and ethnic questions? Is this due to 
the specific content of the education, or does more 
learning simply bring people to more tolerance of di- 
versity? IN other words, are we dealing with the out- 
come of successful socialization to a particular 
outlook, or the product of a general cast of mind? 
Surely, the émigrés had lived in Western countries for 
too short a period to have assimilated the prevalent 
posture of the well-educated on these matters. More- 
over, even if the declared attitude does not reflect the 
true feelings of the respondent, at least it does reflect 
what he or she thinks ought to be said. Whether this 
norm is the product of Soviet socialization or of higher 
education in general, it does indicate that the condi- 
tioned response to questions about ethnic preferences 
is similar to that of the émigrés’ counterparts in demo- 
cratic societies. 

People with less education are more willing to ex- 
press preferences among nationalities and to attribute 
certain traits to them. Soviet writers say that “the Sovi- 
et working class, being internationalist in its world 
view and character ... strengthens its internationalist 
influence on all aspects of the life of nations and 
nationalities, including the shaping of an ethnic intelli- 
gentsia of the peoples of the USSR....’*' But our evi- 
dence is that the intelligentsia is more “internation- 
alist’ than the working class, and who influences 
whom, if there is any influence flowing between them, 
is not clear. 

Most of the émigrés associated largely with people 
of their own nationality when they lived in the USSR. 
Nearly 40 percent of Jews and a slightly higher pro- 
portion of the Germans reported that most of their 


friends were of their own nationality. Nearly half the: 


Jews said that their friends were ‘“‘both Jews and 
others,” and less than 10 percent had mostly non- 
Jewish friends. The geographic pattern of Jewish eth- 
nocentrism reflects historical and sociological differ- 
ences. Jewish respondents from Moldavia displayed 
the most ethnocentric attitudes, followed by those 
from the Baltic states, Ukraine, Central Asia, and 
Georgia. Those from the Russian republic (RSFSR) 
are the least ethnocentric. If we remember that 
Moldavian, Baltic, and West Ukrainian Jews became 
part of the USSR more recently than the others, and 


“‘Kulchenko, “Socioeconomic Foundations,” loc. cit., p. 75. Another Soviet 
author, however, cites empirical studies of inter-ethnic relations in arguing that, as 
we have found among the émigrés, there is a positive correlation between education 
and acceptance of people of other ethnic groups. See L.M. Drobizheva, ‘‘A Drawing 
Together of Cultures and Inter-national Relations in the USSR," Sovetskaya 
etnografiya, No. 6, 1977, p. 14. 
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Members of the Soviet Union’s German minority. 


—Czechoslovak News Agency via EUPRA. 


that they had not acquired Russian culture or higher 
educational and vocational positions to the same ex- 
tent as the Jews in the Russian republic, the differ- 
ences in ethnocentrism can be understood. The Geor- 
gian and Central Asian Jews, more traditional in their 
ways-and less educated than those in the RSFSR, are 
nevertheless culturally more similar to their non- 
Jewish neighbors than the Jews in the Western bor- 
derlands, and the Georgian and Central Asian Jews 
have had better relations with the populations among 
whom they have lived for many centuries. It should be 
remembered that both Jews and Germans are 
nonterritorial minorities who have had ample opportu- 
nity to associate with people of other nationalities. 

German respondents are the most ethnocentric, 
and Russians the least. Between 60 and 70 percent of 
the Russians, three-quarters of whom are highly edu- 
cated, refused to express preferences. Among Jews, 
the proportion was about one-fifth, and among Ger- 
mans it was less than 10 percent. Responding to a 
question about having people of several nationalities 
as spouses, close friends, co-workers, neighbors, and 
officials, the Germans again displayed the clearest 
preference for other Germans. In regard to a spouse, 
92 of the 98 German respondents said they would 
want a German spouse, and 30 percent said they 
would ‘‘never’ want to have a Central Asian spouse. 
These results are very similar to those obtained by 
Juozas Kazlas, using the same technique, from an- 
other German sample.*? 


“2Kazlas, loc. cit., p. 243. His German sample was more ethnocentric than a 
smaller Lithuanian sample he surveyed. 
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A Soviet study of ethnic “lifestyles” in Moldavia pro- 
duced quite different results. A survey taken in the 
early 1970’s among Moldavians, Russians, Ukraini- 
ans, Jews, and Gagauzy (a Turkic people originating 
in Bulgaria and living in Moldavia and Ukraine) re- 
vealed that over three-quarters did not think that na- 
tionality made a difference in the composition of work- 
ing collectives, but that nationality was seen as a more 
important factor in marriage. Still, 70 percent of urban 
Moldavians, 65 percent of rural Moldavians, 63 per- 
cent of urban Ukrainians, 76 percent of Russians, 53 
percent of Jews, and 66 percent of Gagauzy said that 
“nationality is of no significance in marriage,” and 
only 2-6 percent of these people strongly preferred 
mono-ethnic marriages. Furthermore, 70 percent of 
Ukrainians and Jews who were also asked which na- 
tionality they preferred to marry said “it makes no dif- 
ference.” Yet, in another chapter, the same source 
states that in 1970 only 18 percent of families in 
Moldavia were “mixed.” At that time, Moldavia ranked 
fourth highest (behind Latvia, Kazakhstan, and 
Ukraine) in the proportion of ‘mixed families” in the 
USSR. Even among the urban Moldavian population, 
only 34 percent of the families were ethnically mixed.*? 

There seems to be a wide gap between the “‘inter- 
nationalist attitudes” reported to the interviewers and 
the actual marriage patterns. Thus, even if our Jewish 
and German respondents may, for historical and reli- 
gious reasons, be more ethnocentric in marriage than 
other nationalities, most Soviet marriage patterns re- 
flect more ethnocentrism than would be expected 
from reported attitudes. The reported attitudes of our 
respondents may be more sincere than those of the 
respondents in Moldavia, who undoubtedly knew 
which “progressive” attitude they should express. 

In our sample, the Georgian Jews, generally much 
more religious than European Jews, strongly prefer 
Jewish spouses, and they have a slightly higher pref- 
erence for Georgian Jewish spouses. One would have 
supposed that the preference would be even stronger, 
since the language of most Georgian Jews is Georgian 
and that of other Jews is usually Russian or Yiddish; 
moreover, Georgian Jewish traditions and customs are 
quite different from those of other Soviet Jews. But 
apparently Georgian Jews think of themselves as Jews 
first and Georgian Jews second. This feeling of kinship 
to other Jews is not reciprocated. Ashkenazic and 
Central Asian Jews do not prefer Georgian Jewish 
spouses to non-Jews. In fact, half of them say they 
would ‘“‘never” marry a Georgian Jew. This asymmetry 
is also seen in Israel, where Georgian Jews immi- 


“*Arutyunyan, Opyt, pp. 202ff. and p 78. 
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A Jewish citizen of the city of Gori in the Soviet repub- 


lic of Georgia. 
— MAGNUM. 


grated to be reunited with their brethren from all over 
the world, only to meet with considerable contempt 
and derision.** 

Other than their own group, Germans prefer Latvi- 
ans to the other nationalities mentioned (Russians, 
Ukrainians, Jews, Georgian Jews, Lithuanians, 
Kazakhs, Uzbeks), and ranked the Kazakhs and Uz- 
beks lowest, with Georgians also ranked low.*® Even in 
regard to officials with whom they might have to deal, 
nearly all the Germans said they would “always” pre- 
fer to deal with another German. Jews, too, prefer to 
deal with other Jews, but to a considerably lesser ex- 
tent. Again, Georgian Jews have a stronger preference 
for other Jews than do Ashkenazic and Central Asian 
Jews. Not surprisingly, when we constructed an index 
of Jewish consciousness (based on the ‘Jewish at- 
mosphere” in one’s childhood home, one’s native lan- 
guage, and one’s religiosity), we found that those with 
the higher levels of consciousness were also the most 
ethnocentric. 

A combined index of ethnic preferences is provided 
in Table 1 on p. 46. Without going into a detailed 
discussion of statistical significance and variance, 
several things are obvious even from this summary 
presentation. In addition to those findings already 
mentioned, we can see from this table that Georgian 
Jews are most favorably inclined toward Georgians, 


“4See my Becoming Israelis: Political Resocialization of Soviet and American 
Immigrants, New York, NY, Praeger, 1982. 
“SThese findings, too, parallel those of Kazlas, loc. cit., pp. 242-56. 


Are Nations Merging in the USSR? 


Table 1: Ethnic Preferences in the USSR 


Group expressing preference 


Nationality rated Jews Georgian Jews Germans 
Georgian Jews Sjote day — 
Georgians 4.94 7.98 4.90 
Germans — — 14.46 
Jews 13.02 To i 10.79 
Kazakhs — 3.83 
Latvians 5.45 4.88 11.56 
Lithuanians 5.18 4.91 — 
Moldavians 4.77 4.81 — 
Russians Hanes 6.04 9.06 
Ukrainians 4.31 Shiels: 8.43 
Uzbeks/Tajiks 4.67 4.2] 4.63 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY: By combining the preference expressed by each 
respondent regarding each nationality in the roles we tested for (spouse, friend, 
etc.), we arrived at a summary score given by the respondent, in effect, to each 
nationality. The mean scores for each nationality were then calculated. Higher 
numbers mean preferred ratings. 


which is in line with the generally accepted image of 
Georgian-Jewish relations. However, Jews who lived in 
Ukraine and Germans who lived in Central Asia have 
the most negative views of Ukrainians and Central 
Asians, respectively. Central Asians are also held in 
low esteem by Jews. Germans have a higher regard 
for Ukrainians and Latvians than Jews do, but next to 
Latvians they are most favorably disposed toward 
Jews. This perhaps surprising finding is similar to that 
of Kazlas.*° 

Respondents were also asked to rate nationalities 
with respect to certain character traits. Summary re- 
sults are presented in Table 2. The general direction 
of the findings is the same as in Table 1 (note that in 
the second table, a lower score indicates a more posi- 
tive evaluation). Germans rate Balts and Jews most fa- 
vorably, aside from their own nationality, and Central 
Asians least favorably. Jews are least complimentary 
about Ukrainians and quite favorably disposed toward 
Georgians, especially Jews from Georgia. This consist- 
ency gives greater confidence in the findings. These 
are not random or hasty responses, but apparently re- 
flections of attitudes and feelings that are the result of 
centuries of experience, myth, and tradition. The 
“drawing together” of the nationalities has not led So- 
viet people to cease differentiating among ethnic 
groups. Preferences and prejudices appear to be very 
much alive. 


Conclusion 


Obviously, ethnicity matters in the Soviet Union, 
both to the state and to the society. Neither a class- 
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Table 2: Perceived Traits of Ethnic Groups 


Group assessing traits 


Nationality rated Jews Georgian Jews Germans 
Georgian Jews 4.03 2 SS — 
Georgians 3.84 2.90 — 
Jews S34 2.91 2.88 
Latvians 697 4.30 2.79 
Lithuanians 4.13 4.00 3:2 
Moldavians 4.86 4.38 2.81 
Russians 4.18 7at alley 4.25 
Ukrainians Syl 5.05 4.17 
Uzbeks/Tajiks 4.84 3.94 4.81 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY: Eight pairs of adjectives, each pairing a “good” and 
“bad” trait, were presented to the respondents, who were asked to locate several 
nationalities on a seven-point scale for each of the pairs. Thus, for example, 
respondents were to indicate along this scale how “trustworthy” or “untrustworthy” a 
given nationality is. Again, summary scores for each nationality were calculated from 
the marks given on each of the scales. It is important to note that in this table a /Jower 
score indicates a more positive evaluation. 


less society nor one without ethnic tensions has yet 
been achieved. Moreover, the ethnic harmony de- 
scribed by Soviet commentators is more wish than re- 
ality. That there is a gap between ideologically colored 
assertions by Soviet spokesmen and the grayer reali- 
ties of Soviet life is not surprising. More important is 
the trend: if the Soviet Union is not a society in which 
ethnic differences and tensions have disappeared, Is 
it becoming so? Is it only a matter of time before the 
vision of Marx and his followers will be realized? Un- 
fortunately, we lack the time-series data that could 
provide us with answers. Those inter-ethnic frictions 
and prejudices which Soviet spokesmen care to ac- 
knowledge are said to be “survivals of capitalism.” 
Yet, like religion, these are proving to be hardy surviv- 
als indeed. If they have survived for so long after capi- 
talist circumstances have been removed, might there 
not be something in Soviet socialist conditions that al- 
lows for their continuation, and perhaps even regener- 
ation or creation? Or are these transient phenomena 
whose passage is very slow but whose eventual de- 
mise is clearly indicated? There are no “hard” data to 
Support one or another hypothesis, though each ob- 
server will, no doubt, have his own convictions. But 
surely it is clear that Soviet society is not a social phe- 
nomenon sui generis, and that the ‘‘Soviet people” 
(narod) resembles other multiethnic societies, though 
its blemishes may be less visible. 

Certain ethnic problems seem to be highly salient to 
Soviet people, even to those who had little personal 
contact with them. Baltic-Russian and Armenian- 
Georgian relations are widely perceived as tense and 


“SIbid., p. 245. 
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hostile even by those who lived far from those nation- 
alities. There obviously exists a folklore about nation- 
ality relations that is different from official myths and 
that differentiates quite finely the relationships among 
the many Soviet nationalities. 

We do not know from the interviews about the jn- 
tensity of ethnic attitudes. Nor, of course, can we tell 
whether, indeed, there are nationality tensions so se- 
vere as to pose any kind of long-range threat to the 
Stability of the system. All that can be concluded is 
that there are easily recognized ethnic tensions and 
that Soviet claims to having achieved a new type of 
ethnic order, with unparalleled harmony among peo- 
ples, are, at the very least, premature. 

One of the most intriguing findings is the relation- 
ship between education and the willingness to ‘rate’ 
national groups. If the stated position—that one can- 
not judge ethnic groups as a whole and that ethnicity 
is irrelevant in forming personal relations—reflects 
true convictions, then we could assume that the path 
toward the ideal society without ethnic tension lies 
through education. However, we are not sure wheth- 
er the attitudes reported are due to the specific con- 
tent of education—teaching national tolerance and 
mutual respect as well as conditioning people to dis- 
regard nationality in making personal assessments— 
or whether even Soviet education, with its narrow ide- 
ological bounds and intentional biases, nevertheless 
molds an outlook that is more tolerant, more liberal. 
This is an area which calls for more investigation. 

Finally, a few remarks about the nationalities direct- 
ly involved in our sample are in order. The Germans in 
the Soviet Union are somewhat like the Jews in 
Germany in the early 1930’s. They are a group apart, 
looked down upon by many, and even resented for the 
admirable traits they are said to possess: conscien- 
tiousness, efficiency, and capacity for hard work (and 
considerable suffering). Most likely in reaction to the 
hostile environment, the Germans prefer to stick to 
their own. They wish to be as distant as possible from 
those Asian peoples among whom they were exiled, 
but they are drawn to the Baltic nationalities who are 
most similar to them in culture and religious back- 
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ground. They are not reticent about expressing their 
ethnic preferences, perhaps because the proportion 
of educated people among them is quite low. 

Jews, who have also been targets of official and so- 
cial hostility, but who have seized on every opportuni- 
ty for upward mobility through education (and through 
political activism in an earlier period), are less insist- 
ent on sticking to their own. In fact, were Soviet condi- 
tions to permit it, it is likely that the majority would not 
only acculturate to Russian culture, as they have al- 
ready done, but would assimilate themselves into the 
Russian people, and, to a lesser extent, to other peo- 
ples. The weakening of religious loyalties has eroded 
the ties among Jewish groups. Though the Georgian 
Jews still feel a close kinship with European Jews, the 
latter, who have little in common with Georgian Jews 
other than the religious factor, do not share this feel- 
ing for the most part. In this case, culture seems to be 
thicker than blood. 

In many ways émigré research is not a satisfactory 
Substitute for research in the field. But since the pros- 
pects for field research in the USSR are close to nil, 
Western scholars should try to extract whatever utility 
they can from émigré research, with all its limitations. 
Even though the ethnic feelings and attitudes of émi- 
grés may not replicate the situation in the USSR, it is 
very likely that the direction and distribution, if not 
the exact range, of these feelings and attitudes are 
very similar in the USSR, at least among the same 
groups from which the émigrés have come. Moreover, 
the differences within the émigré sample are likely to 
be parallel to those within a Soviet population group. 
These differences certainly alert us to the nature of 
the effects that education, nationality, and other varia- 
bles may have on attitudes and feelings in the USSR. 
This kind of research, then, may yield partial reflec- 
tions of Soviet realities, as useful as those that West- 
ern scholars have extracted out of aggregate data for 
many years. But it also gives us new angles of vision 
and presents us with new opportunities that could 
bring us several steps closer to understanding the 
complexities of ethnic relations in the Soviet Union. 
SE LS EE NE 


Party and Military in China: 
Professionalism in Command? 


by Ellis Joffe 
f crucial concern to Deng Xiaoping in ascending 
to and maintaining his paramount position in 
China’s power structure has been his relation- 
ship with the People’s Liberation Army (PLA).' This 
concern is well founded. Although the Chinese mili- 
tary, firmly committed to civilian supremacy, has nev- 
er moved into the political arena on its own initiative, 
past experience has shown that in times of severely 
disruptive leadership conflict the military can be 
drawn into that arena as the arbiter between compet- 
ing forces.? However, even far short of such extreme 
action, there is good reason for Deng to seek the sup- 
port of the military. Lacking Mao’s charisma and polit- 
ical capital, Deng has had to rely to a greater degree 
on coalitions, and the military is a central element in 
any coalition. And lacking Mao’s standing among the 
generals, Deng cannot assume, as Mao could, that 
their support will be forthcoming, whatever their dif- 
ferences over specific policies. Maintaining control of 
the military, therefore, has clearly been one of Deng’s 
primary and ongoing political objectives. 
How successful has Deng been in the pursuit of this 
objective, and what is the state of civil-military rela- 


‘For an overall survey of civil-military relations in China since 1949, see my 
chapter in Gerald Segal and William Tow, Eds., Chinese Defense Policy, London, 
Macmillan, forthcoming. The present article is an expansion and elaboration of some 
of the material contained in this chapter. 


Mr. Joffe, Professor in Chinese Studies at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, is the author of Party and 
Army: Professionalism and Political Control in the Chi- 
nese Officer Corps, 1949-1964 (1965) and has con- 
tributed articles on Chinese military affairs to various 
scholarly journals. The author would like to express 
his gratitude to the Truman Research Institute of the 
Hebrew University for support and to Pamela Lubell 
for research assistance. 


tions under his leadership? The dominant fact in con- 
Sidering these questions is that China’s military estab- 
lishment is not monolithic, and its attitude toward 
Deng and the party leadership has not been uniform. 
Although some of Deng’s policies have aroused oppo- 
sition within the military, this opposition has stemmed 
from different segments of the armed forces for differ- 
ent reasons, and has been uneven in scope and in- 
tensity. In general, Deng’s critics in the military can be 
classified into two broad and amorphous groups. One 
group consists of professional officers, whose main 
concern is the modernization of the PLA, and whose 
differences with Deng revolve primarily around the is- 
sue of resource allocation for weapons renewal. The 
second group consists of “political’’ military leaders, 
whose concerns extend beyond military issues, en- 
compassing criticisms of the national policies of the 
party leadership. Because of conflicting interests, 
however, these groups have not coalesced against 
Deng. On the contrary, the differences between the 
professional officers and Deng Xiaoping seem to have 
been reduced sufficiently to give Deng their support 
against his critics in the army, as well as in the party. 

While civil-military relations under Deng have been 
diverse and complex, the party and the PLA have 
faced each other not as distinct entities, but in issue- 
oriented coalitions that have transcended institutional 
boundaries. An assessment of civil-military relations, 
therefore, requires an effort, speculative in part, to 
sort out the main issues shaping these relations and 
the power alignments behind the issues. 


?The most notable examples of the military being pressed into action as arbiter 
between competing forces within the leadership are the PLA’s intervention in the 
Cultural Revolution and later in the succession struggle with the ‘‘gang of four."’ See 
Ellis Joffe, ‘The Chinese Army in the Cultural Revolution: The Politics of 
Intervention,” Current Scene (Hong Kong), Dec. 7, 1970, pp. 1-25; and Ellis Joffe 
and Gerald Segal, ‘‘The Chinese Army and Professionalism,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1978, pp. 1-19. 
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Modernization of Defense 


The most important, and potentially the most divi- 
sive, issue in post-Mao civil-military relations is mili- 
tary modernization. It involves the vital interests of the 
entire professional officer corps and is the one issue 
on which military elites can be expected to present a 
united front to the party, whatever their internal differ- 
ences over specific policies and priorities.? This unity, 
however, stems not only from the universal and inher- 
ent desire of professional military men for more and 
better weapons. It draws special strength from the 
particular circumstances of the PLA’s development 
under the aegis of Mao Zedong: the dominance of a 
military doctrine based on ‘‘people’s war’ (with its em- 
phasis on ‘‘men” rather than ‘“‘weapons’”’); the priority 
accorded to the development of nuclear weapons; and 
the heavy involvement of PLA troops in political and 
economic tasks. As a result, China’s conventional 
forces, with the exception of a few select sectors, suf- 
fered from neglect for almost two decades. Thus, by 
the late 1970’s, in terms of military technology and 
combat effectiveness, they were estimated to be 15 to 
20 years behind the most modern armies.* This lag 
was most apparent in weapons systems, but all facets 
of the PLA’s military operations were affected by the 
obsolescent technology and by the subordination of 
professional interests to political and ideological 
considerations. 

Despite this state of affairs, military leaders re- 
frained from speaking out, especially during the last 
decade of Mao’s rule. In the highly charged atmos- 
phere of anti-professionalism created by the radical 
Left during the Cultural Revolution, it was neither pru- 
dent nor practical to question the Maoist doctrine of 
“people’s war” and its implications for the armed 
forces. To the extent that doubts were cast, this was 


*Rivalry presumably exists between the services, but there are no data to 
document it. One possible source of rivalry is the inordinate attention, in resources 
and publicity, devoted to the navy. The publicity probably stems from the 
leadership's desire to highlight China’s ability to show its flag on the high seas, but it 
is not likely to go down well with other services. Interservice rivalry will doubtless 
sharpen as technological modernization becomes more complex and expensive, and 
budgetary battles become more intense. 

“The backwardness of Chinese military technology is widely acknowledged, both 
by the Chinese leaders themselves and by Western analysts. In a recent article in 
Jiefangjun Bao (Beijing), for example, Defense Minister Zhang Aiping noted that 
“China’s weapons and equipment are very far from being able to meet the demands 
of modern war."’ See Zhang's article in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Aug. 22, 1983, pp. K/1-2. 
For a brief overview of Chinese weapons production from 1975 to 1981, see US 
Congress, Subcommittee on International Trade, Finance, and Security Economics of 
the Joint Economic Committee, A//ocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and 
China—1981, Hearings, Part 7, Executive Sessions, July 8 and Oct. 15, 1981, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, pp. 153-55. 


Deng Xiaoping (seated) with regional military leader 
Hu Shiyou at the 1980 National People’s Congress in 
Beijing; Hu was ousted from the Chinese Communist 
Party’s Politburo in 1982. 


—Camera Press. 


done not in forthright pronouncements by military 
leaders, but in murky, esoteric articles, usually written 
by unknown authors, as, for example, during the 
“anti-Lin anti-Confucius” campaign of 1974-1975.° 
Also contributing to the military officers’ inattention to 
professional concerns during this period were the 
varied demands thrust upon them after the PLA be- 
came deeply involved in the Cultural Revolution and 
in the political conflicts, inside and outside the mili- 
tary establishment, that resulted from this interven- 
tion. Consequently, basic problems of military prepar- 
edness were not addressed until the end of the Maoist 
period.® 

Since the downfall of the radical Left shortly after 
Mao’s death—which removed the chief barrier to the 
articulation of the military’s interests—China’s military 
professionals have put forth their long-suppressed 
views and demands with unprecedented force and 
frankness. The pivotal role the military elite played in 
propping up Hua Guofeng’s leadership of the party 
during the transition period’ and the importance of 
their support for Deng Xiaoping have lent special 
weight to these interests. The pragmatic approach of 
the post-Mao party leadership to national develop- 
ment has enabled the military professionals to discuss 
their problems in practical terms. The return of the 


5See the discussion in Harry Harding, ‘The Domestic Politics of China's Global 
Posture, 1973-1978," in Thomas Fingar, Ed., China’s Quest for Independence: 
Policy Evolution in the 1970's, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1980, pp. 112-13. 

®See, e.g., Joffe and Segal, loc. cit., esp. pp. 9-11. 

7Ibid., pp. 5-9. 
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troops to the barracks has allowed these officers to fo- 
cus on professional pursuits, and has highlighted the 
disrepair into which the armed forces had slid. 

The state of civil-military relations in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) thus depends decisively on 
the extent to which Deng and these military profes- 
sionals can agree on a series of issues relating to mili- 
tary modernization. Foremost among these is the 
updating of conventional weapons and equipment. At 
first glance, the party leadership and the PLA high 
command seem far apart in their basic positions on 
this point. PLA officers want to modernize their weap- 
ons quickly in order to make up for lost time. Party 
leaders, while not questioning the need to modernize 
the military, maintain that economic modernization 
must precede weapons procurement, and that only af- 
ter a solid industrial and technological infrastructure 
has been created can there be significant improve- 
ments in weapons. For this reason, the party leader- 
ship has rejected the military's demand for a bigger 
share of the national budget. This demand, and the 
party’s rejection of it, were both reflected, for exam- 
ple, in the words of PLA Chief-of-Staff Yang Dezhi, in 
his address to the 3rd Session of the 5th National 
People’s Congress in September 1980: 


The broad masses of commanders and soldiers ... 
are longing for rapidly changing our economic back- 
wardness and the backwardness of our military tech- 
niques and equipment.... However, ... it is not yet 
possible to bring about very speedy development of 
our national economy. Therefore, it will also not be 
possible to achieve very great progress in the modern- 
ization of our national defense. Comrades in the 
armed services must... correctly handle the relations 
between national defense construction and economic 
construction. Should our demands exceed the capaci- 
ty of our economy, they will badly affect the speed of 
our economic construction.... At the same time, it is 
also hoped that the state can increase national de- 
fense expenditure in an appropriate way to step up 
the process of national defense modernization. ...°® 


But defense expenditure has not been increased. 
After reaching a high point of 22.3 billion yuan (ap- 
proximately US$14.3 billion) in 1979 (as a result of 
China’s Vietnam war), the announced military budget 


®*Renmin Ribao (Beijing), Sept. 8, 1980, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 12, 1980, 
p. K/14. 

*Richard D. Nethercut, ‘‘Deng and the Gun: Party-Military Relations in the 
People’s Republic of China,’’ Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), August 1982, p. 699. See 
also Dorothy Grouse Fontana, “Background to the Fall of Hua Guofeng,” ibid., March 
1982, p. 241. 


was reduced in 1980 and again in 1981; it was 
raised only slightly in 1982. The same is true of mili- 
tary expenditures as a percentage of the national 
budget (see Table 1). 


The Professionals’ Consent 


The low priority accorded weapons renewal has un- 
derstandably led some observers to conclude that mil- 
itary leaders are disgruntled and that civil-military re- 
lations are strained. According to one analyst, ‘the 
military opposition can be expected to blame Deng, 
both for reneging on his promise to modernize de- 
fense and for the policies that led to the forced eco- 
nomic retreat.”? From the pivotal perspective of re- 
source allocation, relations between the party and the 
professional military thus seem destined to be domi- 
nated by an inherent, almost insolvable conflict. 

A broader perspective, however, strongly suggests 
that these relations are smoother and more harmoni- 
ous than they initially appear. Surely, professional offi- 
cers must realize, however grudgingly or reluctantly, 
that the rapid and comprehensive reequipment of Chi- 
na’s conventional forces is simply not possible unless 
and until modernization in other sectors is given rea- 
sonable chance for success. Military elites must also 
be aware that the costs of quickly overcoming the 
PLA’s technological deficiencies would be awesome, 
especially since the only way to modernize rapidly 
would be to purchase massive amounts of modern 
weapons from abroad. Just how awesome such an un- 
dertaking would be was indicated by a US Department 
of Defense study in 1979, which estimated that the 
purchase by China of American weapons and services 
needed to give the PRC a ‘confident capability” 
against a Soviet conventional attack would cost 
US$41 to $63 billion (at 1977 prices)."° 

Even if possible, massive imports of military tech- 
nology involve risks that cannot be taken lightly by 
party and PLA leaders alike. One shortcoming is that 
China probably will not get the latest weapons 
systems—a problem that is compounded because 
such weapons will become outdated by the time Chi- 
nese technicians are able to assimilate them. Another 
is that such purchases will make the PRC dependent 
on the suppliers for know-how and spare parts, mak- 
ing it vulnerable to political pressure or sudden cut- 
offs, as occurred in 1960 when the Soviet Union ab- 
ruptly terminated its military assistance. Also, 


LL 


’Drew Middleton, ‘Pentagon Studies Prospects of Military Links,’ The New York 
Times, Jan. 4, 1980. 
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Table 1: Announced Military Expenditures in the PRC, 


1977-1981 
Budget, Percentage of national 
Year billions of yuan budget 
1977 14.9 ya 
1978 16.9 1B.2 
1979 Lao to 
1980 19.3 16.9 
1981 ti 14.5 
1982 17.9 15.7 


SOURCE: US Congress, Subcommittee on International Trade, Finance, and Security 
Economics of the Joint Economic Committee, A/location of Resources in the Soviet 
Union and China—1981, Hearings, Part 7, Executive Sessions, July 8 and Oct. 15, 
1981, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, p. 158. 


imported weapons systems may not meet China’s 
varied and specific needs. An additional problem is 
that the Chinese will find it difficult to absorb rapidly 
large quantities of sophisticated technology because 
of the low educational level of their troops."' 

Perhaps of even greater significance is the critical 
question of the Chinese leaders’ perception of exter- 
nal threat, since it is this perception that ultimately 
shapes the leadership’s approach to military prepar- 
edness. There can be little doubt that had the leader- 
ship under Deng perceived a dire and direct threat to 
the nation’s security, it would have immediately taken 
the necessary steps to bolster the nation’s defenses 
regardless of the costs involved and the arguments 
against importing weapons. One should point out, of 
course, that the Chinese leadership under Mao did 
not take such steps, despite considerable pressure 
from the military, after the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam in 1964 or after the border clashes with Sovi- 
et troops along the Ussuri River in 1969. But circum- 
stances were different then. In the aftermath of the 
escalation of American involvement in Vietnam there 
was no one the Chinese could turn to jor “quick fixes” 
for their defense except the Soviet Union, but the po- 
litical price for such a move was unacceptable to the 


Maoist leadership. In the aftermath of the Ussuri bor- 


der clashes, the PRC had become isolated from both 
superpowers—an isolation that was especially damag- 


™ Numerous articles in the Chinese press have stressed the importance of 
improving the level of education and technical competence of PLA personnel to meet 
the needs of a modern armed force. See, e.g., Shao Huaze, “A Reliable Guarantee 
for Socialist Construction,” Hongqi (Beijing), Nov. 1, 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Nov. 19, 1982, pp. K/23-24; and Zhang Aiping, ‘Several Questions Concerning 
Modernization of National Defense,,"" Honggi, Mar. 1, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 17, 1983, esp. pp. K/6-7. And Chairman of the Military Commission Deng 
Xiaoping noted recently that the ‘‘key problem” of the PLA’s effort to modernize ‘‘is 
to increase the number of younger and better educated officers and soldiers.” See 
New China News Agency (Beijing—hereafter Xinhua), June 11, 1983, in 
FBIS-CHI, June 13, 1983, pp. K/30-31. 
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ing, since China’s relations with potential West Euro- 
pean arms suppliers suffered as a result of the chaos 
and instability of the Cultural Revolution. More impor- 
tant, at the time of both these crises, dominant forces 
in the Chinese leadership considered the Maoist doc- 
trine of ‘‘people’s war” adequate to meet the threat of 
an attack on China, since it relied on the country’s 
vast human and natural resources to offset China’s 
technological inferiority. '? 

No such confidence motivates the current leader- 
ship. Indeed, Deng and his colleagues clearly have lit- 
tle faith in the military effectiveness of the “people’s 
war” doctrine, although they have retained some of its 
elements for pragmatic reasons. Thus, the leader- 
ship’s refusal to divert vast funds to rapid weapons 
procurement derives not from its belief in a counter- 
vailing doctrine against an immediate threat, but in its 
perception that no such threat exists. 

This perception, paradoxically, began to take root in 
the wake of the Sino-Soviet border clashes in 1969, as 
the Chinese worked to improve their relations with the 
United States and other countries in order to counter- 
balance their strategic vulnerability. It was given high- 
level blessing in Zhou Enlai’s speech to the 10th Party 
Congress in August 1973 when he said that Europe 
was the main target of the Soviets, who were “making 
a feint to the east while attacking in the west.’’'® 
Thereafter, Chinese leaders portrayed the Soviets as 
Striving to ‘seize Europe by strategem,” the ‘‘strate- 
gem” being both direct pressure on Western Europe 
(the “strategic center’), and indirect pressure through 
Europe’s “extended backdoor” (the Middle East and 
Africa) and ‘‘the soft underbelly” (the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean)."* In this view of global Soviet 
Strategy, against which the Chinese tirelessly issued 
Shrill warnings, China was depicted as an object of 
Soviet encirclement and containment, but not as an 
object of an immediate military threat. As relations be- 
tween China and the United States cooled in 1981 
and 1982, moreover, the Chinese further toned down 


'2 According to this doctrine, China's industrial sectors can be devastated by 
nuclear strikes, but the nation cannot be subjugated except by a massive invasion on 
the ground. Against such an invasion the Chinese claim to have advantages that 
make them virtually unconquerable. These advantages derive from their topographic 
and demographic assets. In the event of an invasion, the Chinese will conduct a 
defense in depth, drawing the enemy deep into Chinese territory, and forcing it to 
move in unfamiliar and hostile terrain, to extend its lines of supply and 
communications, and to divide its forces. In the meantime, the Chinese will mobilize 
their population to fight alongside the regular army in an effort to wear the enemy 
down by guerrilla warfare. After the enemy’s strength has been eroded, the Chinese 
will counterattack in full force. 

'3|n Harold Hinton, Ed., The People’s Republic of China: A Documentary Survey, 
vol. 5, 1971-1979, Wilmington, DE, Scholarly Resources, Inc., 1980, p. 2466. 

*See, e.g., “Expansionist Soviet Global Strategy,” Beijing Review, June 22, 1981, 
pp. 22-25. 
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the People’s Republic of China in the spring of 1979. 


their view of surging Soviet power and adopted a more 
sanguine outlook on the threat of encirclement. 

This view is echoed in statements of Chinese mili- 
tary leaders. Although some of their pronouncements 
early in the post-Mao period invoked the Soviet threat 
to justify rapid military modernization, this rationale 
has now been dropped, and the need for moderniza- 
tion is either assumed to be self-evident or is linked to 
vague challenges facing China and to the nature of 
modern warfare.'® In any case, military professionals 
do not claim that an imminent danger to China’s secu- 
rity requires the urgent reordering of priorities. 

Given the whole range of considerations militating 
against rapid reequipment, it is inconceivable that 
even the most extreme officers extended their de- 
mands to the overall updating of China’s conventional 
forces. Statements to that effect, which were particu- 
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'SSee, e.g., Zhang, ‘Several Questions Concerning Modernization of National 
Defense,” loc. cit., p. K/2. 
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larly notable shortly after the downfall of the “gang of 
four,” should therefore be attributed to rhetoric and 
posturing rather than to realistic demands. What pre- 
cisely these demands have been is difficult to deter- 
mine, but they obviously revolve around two pivotal 
and interrelated issues: the pace of weapons moderni- 
zation, and the scope of military technology imports. 
The military, while conceding the need for linking 
weapons modernization to economic development, 
has pressed for accelerating the upgrading of strateg- 
ic arms and equipment as the economy advances.'’ 
The party leadership, on the other hand, while 
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1®See, e.g., excerpts from Jiefangjun Bao editorial of Sept. 24, 1977, Xinhua 
Domestic Service, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 26, 1977, pp. E/12-15; and article by the 
theoretical group of the National Defense Scientific and Technological Commission, 
Peking Domestic Service, Jan. 20, 1978, in FB/S—CHI, Jan. 23, 1978, pp. E/1-6. 
See also Japanese TV interview of Oct. 22, 1978, with Wu Xiuquan, deputy chief of 
staff of the PLA General Staff, in BBC, Summary of World Broadcasts, Part 3, Far 
East (London), FE/5951/i. 

'7See, e.g., Jiefangjun Bao report of Oct. 18, 1982, of interview with Zhang Aiping, 
Xinhua Domestic Service, in FB/S-CHI/, Oct. 19, 1982, p. K/1. 
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conceding the need for weapons renewal, has 
stressed that the pace of modernization should be 
gradual lest it affect adversely the speed of economic 
construction.'® The military has also advocated selec- 
tive but apparently substantial imports of weapons 
technology to undergird domestic weapons produc- 
tion.'? The party leadership, while in principle not 
| averse to this demand, has put much more emphasis 
| on indigenous production and on making do with 
| available weapons and equipment until the domestic 
effort begins to bear fruit.2° In short, the differences 
| between the Deng leadership and the professional 
| military have been a matter of degree rather than of 
| kind, and have been contained by an understanding 
| based on a mutual recognition of objective constraints 
| and possibilities. 

Nowhere is this understanding better reflected than 
| in a recent article by Zhang Aiping in Honggqi, the 
| party’s ideological organ, in his first important pro- 
nouncement as defense minister. Coming after pro- 
longed debates, the article is a major statement of mil- 
itary policy for the 1980’s based on the consensus 
worked out by military and party leaders. It goes a 
long way toward meeting the demands of the profes- 
sional military while upholding the basic position of 
the party leadership. “Our party,” Zhang states, “has 
always attached great importance to the role of weap- 
ons in wars.... In order to achieve modernization of 
our national defense, our first task is to develop and 
produce sophisticated military equipment.’’?' How- 
ever, this cannot be achieved by buying weapons sys- 
tems abroad. To be sure, “at the outset it is necessary 
to obtain some technology that can be imported and 
model some weaponry on that of others. However, if 
we are content with copying, we will only be crawling 
behind others.... The fundamental way is to rely on 
ourselves.’’?? 

Zhang then comes to the crux of the problem. 
‘Modernization of our national defense,” he empha- 
sizes, ‘‘must be based on our national economic con- 
struction.” In allocating resources, the government 
has to give priority to other sectors, and this is “an en- 
tirely correct policy decision.” The military has to take 
the needs of other sectors into account and to “carry 
out... strict budgeting within the scope allowed by the 
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'8See, e.g., Shao, loc. cit. p. Ki22: 

"See, e.g., article by former defense minister Xu Xiangqian, “Strive to Achieve 
Modernization in National Defense,’ Honggi, October 1979, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 
18, 1979, p. L/14. 

20See, e.g., Shao, loc. cit. 

2'Z7hang, “Several Questions Concerning Modernization of National Defense,” loc. 
cit., pp. K/2-3. 

**\bids. p. K/3: 
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Zhang Aiping, Chinese Minister of Defense since No- 
vember 1982 and a member of the State Council. 


—Camera Press. 


limited amount of funds allocated by the state, prac- 
tice thrift, and organize development of the most im- 
portant and most urgently needed military equip- 
ment.”’?° However, Zhang holds out the prospect of 
better days in the future: 


From now on, with the development of the country’s 
economic construction and the flourishing of science 
and education, more favorable conditions will be cre- 
ated in turn for national defense modernization. This 
means not only that funds for building national de- 
fense will be increased, but that more fine scientific 
and technological results will also be shifted to ... 
promote ... national defense modernization. ** 


Underlying the understanding between the party 
and the PLA is not only the prospect of a brighter fu- 
ture for the military, but also the development of mod- 
ern weapons systems in the present. Despite the eco- 


*3lbid., p. K/5. 
**Ibid., p. K/6. 
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nomic limitations, procurement of weapons has been 
far from frozen. Since 1975, China has maintained a 
“relatively low, yet constant level of military produc- 
tion,’ manufacturing almost 100 different types of 
equipment, ranging from rifles to ICBM’s.?° There are 
other indicators that the level of China’s production of 
military equipment in recent years has hardly been 
low. For example, the PRC has concluded arms deals 
with several Middle Eastern countries, sending an es- 
timated US$4 billion in military equipment to Iraq 
Since 1980, and supplying Egypt with submarines and 
aircraft reportedly worth close to US$1 billion.?® 
These, and presumably other, arms deals not only 
have given a tremendous boost to China’s defense in- 
dustries and provided foreign exchange, but they have 
also given the PRC, in return for its supplies, impor- 
tant access to relatively advanced Soviet and, prob- 
ably, Western military technology.?’ 

The arms deals indicate also that the Chinese have 
made considerable advances in both the mass pro- 
duction and the technological sophistication of mili- 
tary equipment. Some of the weapons sold by the Chi- 
nese are said to be quite sophisticated—the Type-69 
tanks are reportedly equipped with infrared devices 
and laser range finders?®—and are reputed to be stur- 
dy and simple to handle. Thus, if one assumes that 
the PLA’s most urgent needs are met before weapons 
are exported, and that at least part of the earnings 
from these exports are earmarked for the military sec- 
tor, then the current party leadership has done much 
to satisfy the military in weapons improvement. 


Upgrading Standards 


In its attempts to modernize certain areas of military 
operations less subject to economic constraints—sim- 
plifying the command structure, intensifying troop 
training, mastering tactical skills—the party leader- 
ship has made considerable progress. As a result, 
since Mao’s death in 1976, and especially since 
1980, the PLA has undergone a quiet revolution, as 
far-reaching and fundamental reforms have been in- 
troduced in all of its activities. The rationale for these 
changes is a newfound recognition, made public by 
Chinese leaders, of the complexities of modern war- 
fare and of the concomitant need for the armed forces 
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?sSubcommittee on International Trade, Finance, and Security Economics, op. cit., 
pp. 153 ff. 

*°These figures, which are somewhat speculative, are from the The Economist 
(London), May 14-20, 1983, pp. 55-56. 

*7See ibid. for a brief explanation of this point. 

*°Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong—hereafter FEER), Feb. 3, 1983. 


to cope with these complexities. As an article in 
Hongqi put it: 


New conditions ... have appeared in contemporary 
warfare. The most salient feature is three-dimensional 
warfare. It means that warfare will be simultaneously 
carried out in the air, on land, and at sea, and it will 
be difficult to differentiate between the front line and 
the rear areas. To adapt to the demands of this kind of 
warfare, we must further build the PLA into a powerful 
composite army able to operate in concert with var- 
ious branches of the services under modern condi- 
tions. The organization system, weaponry, strategy 
and tactics as well as cadre training ... must be ori- 
ented in this direction.?° 


The point of departure for this new orientation 
should have been the complete abandonment of the 
Maoist ‘‘people’s war’ doctrine, but here the Chinese 
leadership is in a quandary. On the one hand, the 
doctrine is unsuitable to the type of warfare a modern- 
ized Chinese military is likely to wage in the future; on 
the other hand, it remains the ultimate counterweight 
to the current state of backwardness of the PLA’s 
weapons and equipment, and the ultimate deterrent 
against a large-scale invasion of China. 

As a way out of this quandary, the Chinese have de- 
vised the formula ‘‘people’s war under modern condi- 
tions,” which is a transitional doctrine designed to 
guide the PLA as it moves along the long road to mod- 
ernization. Although the Chinese have not provided a 
systematic exposition of the doctrine, their references 
to it—or the absence thereof—leave no doubt that its 
two parts do not carry equal weight. While restating 
their general commitment to ‘‘people’s war,” the Chi- 
nese have in effect emptied it of much of its opera- 
tional content.°° Thus, on the doctrinal plane, old and 
new elements continue to coexist, but the trend is un- 
mistakably in favor of the new. 

In practice this trend has been much more pro- 
nounced, as Chinese military leaders, unfettered by 
doctrinal constraints, have revamped the maxims and 
methods that had dominated the PLA’s activities since 
the late 1950’s. Training has been given top priority 
and has been increased in scale and complexity, with 
emphasis on imparting specialized military skills to 
the troops and on combined operations among the 
various services, including exercises predicated on an 
adversary’s use of tactical nuclear weapons. At the | 


9Shao, loc. cit., p. K/23. 

*°See, e.g., the article by Song Shilun, commandant of the Academy of Military 
Science, ‘Mao Zedong’s Military Thinking Is the Guide to Our Army's Victories,” 
Hongqi, August 1981, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 17, 1981, pp. K/10-23, esp. K/22. 
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same time, efforts have been made to raise the edu- 
cational and technical level of the troops, with the ex- 
press purpose of enabling them to handle complex, 
sophisticated equipment.*' 

Special stress has been put on the training of offi- 
| cers. Military academies, many of which had been 
| closed for some 10 years, have been reopened, and 
| the new entrance qualifications require that candi- 
dates be middle-school graduates. The curriculum 
has been reformed and now focuses on modern mili- 
| tary science and technology. The advanced acad- 
emies have highlighted the study of combat tactics 
and the direction of military campaigns. Classes in 
_ military science and general education have also been 
extended to various fighting units throughout the 
army. Field exercises have concentrated on training 


3'See, e.g., the article by Yang Shangkun, permanent vice-chairman of the Military 
Commission, written on the occasion of the 55th anniversary of the founding of the 
PLA, “Build a Strong Modern Revolutionary Army,’ Honggi, Aug. 1, 1982, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Aug. 25, 1982, pp. K/20-27; and Xinhua Domestic Service, Jan. 31, 
1983, in FBIS-CH/, Feb. 7, 1983, pp. K/11-12. See also, Jiefangjun Huabao 
| (Beijing), No. 11, 1980, in Joint Publications Research Service, China Report 
_ (Washington, DC—hereafter JPRS), No. 76928, Dec. 4, 1980, p. 20. 
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officers in commanding joint air, sea, and land opera- 
tions under conditions of modern warfare.*? 

On a broader level, the organization of the armed 
forces has been streamlined in an effort to make them 
leaner and more efficient.** The logistics system has 
been improved and geared to the demands of modern 
warfare.** Military discipline has been tightened, and 
Special attention has been given to the appearance 
and behavior of the troops.*® As part of the campaign 
to raise military standards, the system of drawing 
basic-level officers from the ranks has been abol- 
ished; from now on only graduates of military acad- 
emies will be assigned to these posts.°® Promotion 


32See, e.g., Xinhua Domestic Service, Apr. 26, 1981, trans. in FB/IS-CHI, Apr. 28, 
1981, pp. K/6-7; and Beijing Domestic Service, Aug. 26, 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Aug. 31, 1982, p. K/6. See also Xinhua Domestic Service, July 26, 1982, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, July 29, 1982, pp. K/5-6. 

33See, e.g., interview with Yang Shangkun, Xinhua Domestic Service, Feb. 9, 1983, 
trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 10, 1983, p. K/6. 

34Ibid. 

38See, e.g., Yu Qiuli’s report to the 11th Communist Youth League Congress on 
Dec. 25, 1982, in Zhongguo Qingnian Bao (Beijing), Dec. 30, 1982, trans. in JPRS, 
No. 82806, Feb. 14, 1983, pp. 6-7. 

38|nterview with Chief-of-Staff Yang Dezhi in China Daily (Beijing), June 11, 1983, 
in FB/S-CHI, June 13, 1983, pp. K/29-30. 
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Various branches of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army participating in an exercise in the autumn of 1981. 
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policies have generally favored officers who are 
younger, better educated, and more competent pro- 
fessionally, especially in the technical fields, though 
according to recent reports there still is no sign of a 
return to insignia of rank within the military.?’ 

Although lip service is still paid to the role of the 
PLA in society, in effect its nonmilitary duties have 
been curtailed, as a result both of the PLA’s disen- 
gagement from the political arena and of the leader- 
ship’s desire to let the soldiers concentrate on military 
activities. At the same time, the military role of the 
people’s militia, of which the professional military has 
always taken a dim view, has been downgraded, and 
only a small and select number of its members are 
being trained for combat operations.°® 

It is clear that the current leadership’s primary con- 
sideration in implementing these reforms has been to 
enhance the professional standards of the Chinese 
military, in particular as concerns the combat capabil- 
ity of the armed forces. As a senior Chinese com- 
mander bluntly put it: ‘“What is referred to as reform is 
to do away with all rules, regulations, and work style 
that do not conform to the needs of modernization; 
study new situations; solve new problems; sum up 
new experiences; and establish new rules and regula- 
tions.”’°? Political work has been explicitly subordi- 
nated to the attainment of military objectives, and the 
role of political commissars has been implicitly down- 
graded.*° In sum, not since the mid—1950’s, and in 
many ways:even more than at that time, have profes- 
sional officers carried so much weight in molding the 
character of the Chinese armed forces. 

In view of this, professional military leaders seem to 
have little ground for serious disaffection from the 
Deng leadership. Although the current party leader- 
ship has not given them their desired share of national 
resources for technological updating, it has been far 
from indifferent to the military’s needs in armaments 
and has compensated them generously in other areas 
of military modernization. To the extent that remaining 
differences have been aired publicly, this has been 
done in a low-key and reserved fashion since Deng 
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*"Ibid.; see also FEER, Aug. 11, 1983, p. 18. 

**jJune Teufel Dreyer, ‘The Chinese Militia: Citizen-Soldiers and Civil-Military 
Relations in the People’s Republic of China,” Armed Forces and Society (Chicago, 
IL), Fall 1982, p. 76. 

*°Li Desheng, ‘Continue to Eliminate ‘Leftist’ Ideological Influence, Strive to Create 
a New Phase of Armed Forces Building,” reprinted from Lilun Yu Shijian (Lioaning), 
No. 4, 1983, in Renmin Ribao, Apr. 13, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 14, 1983, 
p. K/4. 

“°The downgrading of political commissars is most striking in that their role is 
almost completely ignored in military pronouncements, especially in statements by 
Yu Qiuli, head of the PLA's Political Department. See, e.g., interview with Yu in 
Beijing Review, Aug. 1, 1983, pp. 13-16. 


formally assumed the chairmanship of the Military 
Commission following Hua Guofeng’s resignation from 
that post at the 6th Plenum of the 11th Party Con- 
gress in June 1981.*' Such reserve cannot be attrib- 
uted solely to discipline and reticence, since in the re- 
cent past military professionals have not refrained 
from speaking out vigorously when defending their vi- 
tal interests. A more likely explanation is that they re- 
gard Deng’s policies as acceptable, if not fully satis- 
factory, and have found it possible to work out their 
differences without intensifying disputes. 


Party Policies and Political Dissent 


If the professional officers have been able to reach 
an accord with the Deng leadership, the same cannot 
be said for the other group of critics among the lead- 
ers of the military. Although the latter share the pro- 
fessionals’ institutional interests, they have not con- 
fined themselves just to promoting these interests. 
Unlike the military professionals who have limited 
their advocacy to military issues, these leaders have 
intruded into the political arena and have publicly 
spoken out against the national policies of the party. 
Consequently, this second group of officers has 
crossed institutional lines in voicing its broader differ- 
ences with the party, criticizing party policies that lie 
outside the corporate concerns of the military and 
drawing support from among that segment of the mili- 
tary that has opposed Deng’s leadership. 

Centered in the PLA’s General Political Department 
(GPD) and its subordinate organs, this second group 
of officers has apparently coalesced around the old 
marshal Ye Jianying. To be sure, Ye undoubtedly 
views himself (and is viewed by others in China) not 
solely as a representative of the military, but as a na- 
tional leader whose concerns are not restricted by in- 
Sstitutional boundaries. Although in the past Ye had 
been identified as a leader of the professional military, 
and for that reason was a prime target of the “gang of 
four,”*? he has apparently, for personal and political 
reasons, become the focus of opposition to the poli- 
cies of Deng Xiaoping. The personal reasons presum- 
ably stem from the fact that, despite radical attacks 
against him during the Cultural Revolution, Ye’s stat- 
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“‘Hua is reputed to have relinquished his post as chairman of the Military 
Commission in late 1980, but did not formally resign until the 6th plenum in June 
1981. For a cogent account of the important personnel changes at the plenum, see 
David S. G. Goodman, “The 6th Plenum of the 11th Central Committee of the CCP: 
Look Back in Anger?” China Quarterly (London), September 1981, pp. 518-19. 

“*See, e.g., Hsieh Cheng, ‘‘Ferreting Out ‘the Bourgeoisie in the Army'—Another 
‘Gang of Four’ Scheme,” in Peking Review, Mar. 4, 1977, p. 9. 
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Mars al Ye Jianying, octogenarian member of the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party, around whom the political opposi- 


tion in the military to Deng Xiaoping’s policies has 


coalesced. 


—Camera Press. 


ure is linked to Mao’s legacy. Furthermore, Ye’s role 
as the central pillar in the coalition led by Hua 
Guofeng during the transition period after Mao’s death 
reinforced this link, as Hua’s tenure symbolized conti- 
nuity with the Maoist era. Thus, an unrestrained repu- 
diation of the Chairman’s legacy cannot but have an 
adverse effect on Ye’s position within the party. Ye’s 
political motives presumably derive from his abiding 


_ belief in the central facets of the Maoist ideology, and 


his concern for the future of the Chinese revolution, 


| which he sees as stagnating because of Deng’s dilut- 


ing, if not discarding, of this ideology. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a key issue in dis- 


| pute between this group of officers and the Deng lead- 


ership has been the evaluation of Mao’s role in the 


| history of the Chinese revolution. The party’s pro- 
| nouncement on this important issue—known Officially 


as the ‘Resolution on Certain Questions in the History 
of our Party since the Founding of the People’s Re- 
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public of China,” adopted after debates and delays at 
the 6th Plenum of the 11th Central Committee on 
June 27, 1981— is generally considered by observers 
to have been watered down when compared with 
statements reportedly made by Deng,‘ and this modi- 
fication is attributed to pressure from the military. 
Even if true, there is no doubt that the Resolution’s 
verdict is much harsher than that given by Ye Jianying 
in his important statement marking the 30th anniver- 
sary of the regime in October 1979. The difference is 
particularly glaring with regard to the most sensitive 
and divjsive question—Mao’s responsibility for the 
Cultural Revolution. Whereas Ye simply glosses over 
this period and attributes its calamitous conse- 
quences to Lin Biao and the “gang of four,’’** the Res- 
olution deals with the Cultural Revolution in detail and 
lays the blame for its excesses squarely on Mao.4® 
Related to the treatment of Mao’s legacy has been 
this group’s discontent with the consequences of what 
it perceives as the drift away from Maoist values in 
Chinese society. Many articles reflecting such discon- 
tent have been published in the PLA press organ, 
Jiefangjun Bao (Liberation Army Daily). One article, 
for example, praised the revolutionary Yan’an spirit 
and lamented its passing: “What kind of fine social 
values and attitudes we had at that time, and how 
much we yearn for such fine social values and atti- 
tudes.’’*° It then implicitly criticized party policies for 
abandoning such values. : 


To turn China into a powerful, modern socialist coun- 
try, we Should demonstrate high material civilization 
as well as high spiritual civilization. This kind of spirit- 
ual civilization should not be represented by high de- 
velopments in the fields of science and culture alone. 
First of all and most important, this spiritual civiliza- 
tion must manifest itself in Communist ideals and be- 
liefs, Communist ethics and values, fine social prac- 
tices, comradely relations among the people, and so 
On wa 


A more specific indication of the kinds of develop- 
ments that irritated the critics of party policies was 
given by Li Desheng, commander of the Shenyang 
Military Region, when he refuted their criticism: 


*3See Nethercut, loc. cit., p. 696. 

“4For the full text of Ye’s Sept. 29, 1979, speech, see FB/S-CH/, Oct. 1, 1979, 
pp. L/8-34. 

“8See, e.g., Article 22 of the full text of the Resolution, Xinhua, June 30, 1981, in 
FBIS-CHI, July 1, 1981, p. K/18. 

“Beijing Domestic Service, Jan. 2, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Jan. 6, 1981, 
p. L/25. 

“"Ibid. 
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For example, in early 1979 after the emergence of 
Xidan democratic wall, some comrades doubted 
whether the discussion on the criterion of truth and 
the slogan of emancipating the mind were correct; in 
early 1980 when the phenomena of indulging in social 
dancing, wearing flared trousers and singing hit songs 
appeared, some comrades favored the slogan ‘“‘pro- 
moting what is proletarian and liquidating what is 
bourgeois”; in 1981 when [the film script] “Unre- 
quited Love” was criticized, some comrades held that 
it was necessary to exercise dictatorship in the ideo- 
logical and cultural spheres; in 1982 when serious 
crimes in the economic spheres were cracked down 
on, some comrades held that this was a result of the 
policy of opening to the outside world and adopting 
flexible economic policies at home and that the policy 
of taking class struggle as the key link should not be 
done away with. *® 


The dissidents in the military blamed the party’s 
policies for the appearance of such phenomena. Ac- 
cording to a report outlining PLA efforts in Guangzhou 
Province to combat leftism, “some comrades ... re- 
garded certain erroneous trends of thought and un- 
healthy tendencies that arose in society as the results 
of carrying out the policies [that had been established 
at the 3rd Plenum of the 11th Party Congress]. They 
wondered whether the Party’s principles and policies 
had deviated and become rightist.’”*° One political 
commissar did not wonder at all, mincing no words in 
linking party policies with the emergence of perni- 
cious trends in society: “At present, under the new 
historical conditions in which our country is imple- 
menting an open-door policy and the policy of enliv- 
ening the economy, and owing to the corrosive influ- 
ence of decadent bourgeois ideas abroad and the 
adverse influence of the remnant forces of the exploit- 
ing classes in the country, anarchism, extreme indi- 
vidualism, and bourgeois liberalization trends of 
thought have appeared in society.’’®° 

A particularly galling manifestation of this trend, 
from the military dissidents’ viewpoint, was the film 
script “Unrequited Love” by Bai Hua, an intellectual 
in a PLA unit in the Wuhan Military Region. The script 
gives a bitter portrayal of a patriotic artist who is 
hounded to death by radical leftists. Although pub- 
lished in 1979, the script was not attacked in 
Jiefangjun Bao until the spring of 1981, when the de- 


“°Li, “Continue to Eliminate ‘Leftist’ Ideological Influence,” loc. cit., p. K/2. 

“°Guangzhou Guangdong Provincial Service, Mar. 26, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 30, 1981, p. P/1. 

Shijiazhuang Hebei Provincial Service, Apr. 14, 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 
28, 1982, p. R/1. 
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bates over the evaluation of Mao’s role in the Cultural 
Revolution were approaching a climax. In denouncing 
“Unrequited Love” for “negating patriotism,” and in 
depicting it as ‘‘not an isolated phenomenon” but as a 
reflection of ‘anarchism, ultra-individualism, [and] 
bourgeois liberalism,’’®' the dissidents in the military 


may have used the script to highlight the potential ; 


consequences of extreme de-Maoization, and thereby 
to influence the outcome of the debate over Mao’s role 


in the history of the party. Nonetheless, the party | 
press did not immediately take up the attack on Bai | 


Hua, joining in only after the ‘‘verdict” on Mao had 
been reached and after the army paper continued to 
press its campaign. 

A much more blatant instance of military meddling 
in high politics occurred on the eve of the landmark 
12th Party Congress, which was held September 


1-11, 1982. The cause of the flare-up of the sim- | 


mering strains between the Deng leadership and dis- 
sident elements in the military was an article by Zhao 
Yiya, an army propagandist, which was published in 
the Shanghai Jiefang Ribao (Liberation Daily) on Au- 
gust 28, 1982, and which, as it later turned cut, was 
reprinted from the previous day's Jiefangjun Bao.*? 
Taking up the time-honored theme of “red” versus 
“expert” under the new slogan of “socialist spiritual 
civilization” versus “capitalist civilization,” Zhao 
strongly criticized the party’s overemphasis on materi- 
al progress at the expense of Communist ideology. 
“We want to learn the advanced scientific and techno- 
logical achievements of the capitalist world,” Zhao 
said, but “we must also adopt an analytical attitude, 
and cannot copy them blindly and mechanically, still 
less praise them in extravagant terms.’®* This, how- 
ever, was exactly what “some comrades” did. They 
“one-sidedly emphasized ‘civilization’ while neglecting 
‘spirit’ and, worse still, socialism. As a result, the dif- 
ference between the two types of civilization was easi- 
ly confused.’’54 

Had Zhao left matters there, the publication of his 
article would probably not have become a cause 
célébre. After all, the army paper had published many 
articles warning about the effects of neglecting ideolo- 
gy. However, two features made Zhao’s piece stand 
out. First, Zhao did not confine himself to criticizing 
party policies, but in no uncertain terms also accused 
the party leadership of dereliction of duty: 


*'Shanghai City Service, Apr. 20, 1981, trans. in FB/S—CH/, Apr. 22, 1981, p. K/1. 

*? Jiefang Ribao (Shanghai), Aug. 28, 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 29, 1982, 
pp. K/4-6. 

*3ibid., p. K/4. 

“Ibid. 


In the past few years, unhealthy ideas have really 
emerged inside and outside our party. ... However, 

what is more important is our lax and weak leadership 
_on the ideological front. It was some of our comrades 
_in the theoretical, literary and art, and journalistic cir- 
| cles who first took the lead in supporting and publiciz- 
_ing the erroneous viewpoint of bourgeois liberal- 
_ism.... Moreover, this erroneous viewpoint was not 
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appeared after the report had been “basically final- 
ized.’”’°° The publication of Zhao’s admonition to “use 
Communist ideology to guide the building of socialist 
Spiritual civilization” may have represented a last- 
ditch effort by Deng’s opponents to pressure the lead- 
ership into altering the report in line with their own 
views. More likely, the article may have been intended 
to provide the dissidents with ammunition against 


| promptly checked and corrected. As a result, it inevi- 
_tably spread and grew.°®® 


Deng so as to strengthen their hand in the tough bar- 
gaining over personnel appointments that apparently 
went on behind the scenes before and during the con- 
gress. In any case, publication of the article at that 
time, the army paper admitted, was ‘‘not only a case 
of serious carelessness, but ... a grave political and 
organizational mistake on our part.’’®’ 


' A second distinguishing feature of Zhao’s article 
| was the timing of its publication. As the army paper it- 
self later emphasized, the article, which was “in con- 
| flict with certain important points in [General Secre- 
tary Hu Yaobang’s] report to the 12th party congress,” 


°*The Jiefangjun Bao critique of Zhao’'s article was reprinted in Jiefang Ribao, 
Sept. 28, 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Oct. 4, 1982, p. K/1. 
"Ibid. 


| **Ibid., p. K/6. 
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In December 1979, municipal workers remove posters from Beijing’s short-lived ‘Democracy Wall’ —a forum 
for public expression of opinion that the party leadership initially tolerated and perhaps even encouraged de- 


| spite criticism from elements in the Chinese military. 


—Gamma-Pekin/Liaison. 
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This mistake did not pass without retribution from 
the party leadership. On September 27, the army pa- 
per published a long and abject self-criticism for 
printing the piece in the first place and refuted each 
of Zhao’s arguments point by point. It concluded: 


The fact that Comrade Zhao Yiya’s article was pub- 
lished in this paper (and also simultaneously in the 
Shanghai Jiefang Ribao) shows that among a very 
small number of comrades in the party and the army 
there indeed remains the pernicious influence of 
“left” ideas, which constitutes an obstruction to the 
party’s line, principles, and policies... . Organization- 
ally and as a disciplinary matter, it is impermissible to 
propagate these erroneous viewpoints. /t is precisely 
on this point that this paper has for a period of time in 
the past lacked understanding and must strive to cor- 
rect from now on.*® 


As part of this effort, on the same day as the publica- 
tion of the army paper’s self-criticism, Wei Guoging, 
the director of the PLA’s General Political Department, 
which is responsible for publishing the paper, was 
dismissed. 

PLA dissidents also criticized the party’s economic 
policies, which they viewed as yet another manifesta- 
tion of the current leadership’s departure from social- 
ist values. One target of attack was the party’s prag- 
matic policy of decentralizing agricultural production 
down to the family level: “When some comrades saw 
that some places were permitted to fix production 
quotas for each household, they wondered how on 
earth that could happen and opined that this was tak- 
ing the old [capitalist] road again.’”®® Others objected 
on more practical grounds, expressing their fears that 
the new responsibility system would disrupt PLA re- 
cruitment and troop morale.®° Indeed, according to 
some accounts, a career in the military was becoming 
less attractive to peasant youths, as the “income of 
army men’s families was less than before, as a result 
of implementing the system of production responsibil- 
ity."°' More generally, the party’s economic policies 
came under fire because they were seen as leading to 
moral laxity and corruption: 


For example, we have given enterprises greater deci- 
sion-making power, have instituted the bonus system, 
and have opened up a number of channels for the cir- 
culation of commodities in order to ... accelerate the 
development of the national economy. However, due 
to the influence of various nonproletarian ideas, some 
persons have abused their decision-making power, 
have wantonly issued bonuses, or have benefited 


Wei Guoging, dismissed from the directorship of the 
General Political Department of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army. 


—Camera Press. 


themselves at the expense of the public interest... . 
Others have engaged in speculation and profiteering, 
have put profits first, and have considered everything 
in terms of money.® 


Impact of Dissent 


What then has been the significance of this dissent 
and how has it affected civil-military relations in gen- 
eral and Deng’s position in particular? To answer 


S8lbid., p. K/8. 

5®Hainan Island Regional Service, Feb. 13, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Feb. 18, 
1981, p. P/1. 

®°For an overview of the responsibility system in China, see Frederick Crook's 
review-essay in this issue of Problems of Cammunism. See also the article by David 
Zweig on reform in the countryside in Robert A. Morse, Ed., The Limits of Reform in 
China, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1983. 

®'Xinhua Domestic Service, Apr. 5, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Apr. 9, 1981, p. P/1. 

*2Beijing Domestic Service, Mar. 27, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Apr. 1, 1981, 
p. K/6. 
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Dennen rere eee 


these questions it is necessary to examine several crit- 
ical factors, which can only be assessed in a partly 
speculative manner. 

The first factor is the extent of dissent. Unfortunate- 
ly, because of the lack of data, it is difficult to identify 
with certainty the dissidents at the highest level of the 
military hierarchy. What is known generally is that the 
main source of opposition to Deng’s policies at this 
level has been the General Political Department. The 

-GPD’s former director, Wei Guoging, was dismissed 
‘from his post recently either because he was consid- 
ered a dissident or, more likely, because he had to 
take responsibility for deviations in his domain. Other 


high-level supporters of the dissident group may have 


included Xu Shiyou, former commander of the Nan- 
jing and Guangzhou Military Regions, who lost his Pol- 
itburo post at the 12th Party Congress;®° Ye Fei, form- 
er commander of the navy;®* and lesser figures such 
4s Xiao Hua, until the mid-1960’s director of the Gen- 
eral Political Department and later political commissar 
of the Lanzhou Military Region.®® 

How strong has been the support of the officer 
corps for dissident military leaders? This question is 


extremely difficult to answer. Judging by the efforts of 


the leadership to refute criticism and to indoctrinate 
officers, dissatisfaction with party policies has been 
widespread. For example, in April 1981 it was re- 
ported that “over the past two years, some 70 percent 


of cadres at and above the regimental level have at- 


tended various forms of study classes” in which the 


correctness of party policies was explained.*° 


This does not mean, however, that all the officers 
participating in such classes had disagreed with the 
policies of the party. When criticism of party policies 
began to well up in the PLA, the party leadership 
launched a major educational drive to counter it, and 
it hardly distinguished between officers who had 
voiced criticism and those who had not. More impor- 
tant, it is unlikely that many professional commanders 
were among the critics, given their preoccupation with 
improving the combat capabilities of the PLA and their 
desire for material development, even at the expense 


*3/t is interesting to note that according to some accounts Wei and Xu were strong 
supporters of Deng and fought to have him reinstated after his second ouster from 
power. See Parris H. Chang, ‘‘Chinese Politics: Deng’s Turbulent Quest,” Problems 
of Communism, January-February 1981, p. 3; and Fontana, loc. cit., pp. 241-42. 

*4My assumption with regard to Ye Fei is speculative and is based on the somewhat 
flimsy evidence of his speech to a naval congress in which he seemed to take the line 
of the dissidents. Guangming Ribao (Beijing), Aug. 25, 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Aug. 25, 1982, pp. K/17-18. 

*8My assumption with regard to Xiao Hua is based on his emphasis on the 
importance of political work during modernization. See Hongqi, June 1979, trans. in 
JPRS, No. 73956, Aug. 3, 1979, pp. 54-66. 

*6Xinhua Domestic Service, Apr. 24, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Apr. 28, 1981, 

p. K/19. 
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of revolutionary values, as the basis for military mod- 
ernization. At any rate, no high-ranking officer associ- 
ated with the professional military, perhaps with the 
exception of the dismissed Ye Fei, has publicly spo- 
ken out against the leadership’s economic or ideolog- 
ical policies. 

The significance of the dissent also depends on 
how and where it manifests itself. At the national level, 
the most obvious voice of the dissident leaders had 
been Jiefangjun Bao, but critics doubtless made their 
views known in inner party circles as well. At the mid- 
dle and lower levels of the armed forces, dissent from 
party policies was presumably expressed in discus- 
sion sessions and speeches. Whatever the form of dis- 
sent, there is not the slightest indication that the mili- 
tary dissidents made any move to press their views by 
direct action of some kind. In meeting their responsi- 
bility to effect the party’s military policies, officers 
have the risky option, to which they have resorted in 
the past, of sidestepping or sabotaging distasteful di- 
rectives in the course of implementation. However, in 
the case of national policies, such an option is hardly 
available to officers, since they generally have no con- 
trol over the implementation of such policies. Short of 
direct action, therefore, the military can influence na- 
tional policies only by making public statements, 
which they have done, and by working behind the 
scenes in whatever ways are customary in China's 
mysterious policymaking process, which they have 
also presumably done. 

Another factor that has to be taken into account in 
assessing the significance of dissent in the military is 
the reaction of the party leadership. This reaction has 
taken several forms. One has obviously been person- 
nel changes, but information linking such changes di- 
rectly with criticism of party policies is unavailable, 
and only the dismissal of Wei Guoging falls into this 
category. Almost all the members of the Military Com- 
mission’s Standing Committee and Secretariat have 
been appointed under Deng’s aegis, as have the di- 
rectors of the subdepartments of the General Staff 
Department and some of their deputy directors and 
political commissars, 9 of the 11 Military Region com- 
manders, and well over half the Military District com- 
manders. While there are no data to connect these 
changes to disaffection with party policies, such a 
connection is probable in at least some cases. At any 
rate, the new appointees have doubtless been ap- 
proved by Deng and their support for his policies must 
have been taken into consideration. The sweeping 
changes of Military Region commanders—far more 
drastic than the reshuffling in 1974—-suggest several 
observations. For one thing, it is obvious that Deng is 
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Li Desheng, commander of Shenyang Military Region. 


. 


—Camera Press. 


in very firm control of the PLA; otherwise, such exten- 
sive changes could not have been carried out. It also 
appears that Deng has succeeded in breaking up the 
political power of the regional commanders, a major 
source of which had been their lengthy service in the 
same post. (As of 1983, only two commanders—Yang 
Chengwu and Li Desheng—have served in their areas 
since the 1970's.) Finally, all nine commanders ap- 
pointed during Deng’s tenure as China’s top leader 
have had professional rather than political 
backgrounds.®’ 

The party leadership also reacted by cracking down 
on the critics of its policies. Party committees in 


*’There were two waves of appointments. In 1980, six officers who had never held 
the post of Military Region commander were appointed: You Taizhong to Chengdu, 
Rao Shoukun to Jinan, Zhang Zhixiu to Kunming, Du Yide to Lanzhou, Zhang Caiqian 
to Wuhan, and Xiao Quanfu to Urumqi. At the same time, Wu Kehua was transferred 
from Urumqi to Guangzhou, and Qin Jiwei, who had not been a Military Region 
commander for several years, was sent to Beijing. Only three commanders—Nie 
Fengzhi in Nanjing, Yang Chengwu in Fuzhou, and Li Desheng in Shenyang— 
remained in their posts. 

In 1982, three deputy commanders were appointed to the position of commander 
in their regions: Wang Chenghan in Chengdu, Xiang Shouzhi in Nanjing, and Zhou 
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various PLA units and institutes convened criticism 
and self-criticism meetings at which the influence of 
“leftist” ideology was analyzed and condemned.® At 
the same time, study classes for officers were held 
throughout the PLA in order to convince them of the | 
correctness of party policies.°* At the beginning of | 
1983, the Military Commission looked back on its ef- 

forts with satisfaction: | 


The all-army party organizations at various levels and | 
the vast number of party members have shown further | 
improvement in supporting the political views of the 
central authorities. Through education and a series of | 
measures to set things right, ... marked ... results 
have been achieved.... The overwhelming majority 

of cadres and party members firmly believe that the | 
leadership of the Central Committee is absolutely | 
correct.’° 


Nonetheless, ‘some comrades are not yet quite de- | 
termined to eliminate the influence of ‘leftist’ ideas 
and have not taken effective measures. Consequently, 
‘left’ ideas still find support in some units.”’' The au- 
thority for this statement is no less a figure than Li 
Desheng, Politburo member, commander of the sensi- | 
tive Shenyang Military Region, and director of the 
General Political Department in the early 1970's. In an 
article published in a Liaoning journal and reprinted in 
the Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) in. April 1983, Li 
launched a hard-hitting attack on “leftist” trends in 
the PLA and called for their elimination. Although at 
first glance Li’s article might be taken as an indication 
of the persisting strength of “‘leftist’” elements in the 
military, its real significance lies in demonstrating ex- 
actly the opposite. As a prominent survivor of the Cul- 
tural Revolution and as a leading military figure in the 
twilight years of the Maoist era, Li, like Ye Jianying, 
has a personal and political stake in maintaining 
Strong links with the Maoist past. Although Li had 
made several routine pronouncements since Deng’s 
rise to power, he had not taken a firm stand on this is- 
sue until the publication of this article. Smacking of 
self-criticism and generous in its praise for party poli- 
cies, the article constitutes an unequivocal declaration 


Shizhong in Wuhan. At the same time, You Taizhong was transferred from Chengdu 
to Guangzhou. Zheng Weishan, who had been commander of the Beijing Military 
Region in 1968-70, was appointed to Lanzhou in 1983. 

®8See, e.g., Guangzhou Guangdong Provincial Service, Mar. 26, 1981, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 27, 1981, ’p. P/1; and Xian Shaanxi Provincial Service, Mar. 26, 
1981, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 27, 1981 p. T/2. 

®°See, e.g., note 66. 

7°Xinhua Domestic Service, Jan. 20, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Jan. 27, 1983, 
p. K/21. 

‘Li, “Continue to Eliminate ‘Leftist’ Ideological Influence," loc. cit., p. K/3. 
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A ‘Chinese military delegation examines heavy artillery in June 1983 at the Ses exhibition of French weap- 


ons for export, in Satory, near Versailles. 


of support for Deng. Such a declaration not only 
strengthens Deng’s hand; it also presumably demon- 
strates that Deng’s position as head of the party is ex- 
tremely solid, since Li would not have given such sup- 
port unless he had decided that it was futile to resist 
the policies of the Deng leadership. 

The last and most important factor to consider in 
evaluating the weight of dissent in the military is its 
impact on party policies and on Deng’s position. In 
both cases, the impact has been marginal. Although 
changes have been made in party policies, there is no 
way of determining whether they were due to pressure 
from the military or to other factors. Regarding the 
verdict on Mao’s role in history, it is quite likely that 
Deng toned down the criticism of Mao in deference to 
Ye and his supporters; but there must also have been 
other considerations for this move, in particular those 
pertaining to the legitimacy of the post-Mao leader- 
ship. Regarding policy toward freedom of expression, 
Deng cracked down hard on the outspoken advocates 
of political rights, but this move can be attributed as 
much to his fear that liberalization was getting out of 
hand as to pressure from the military. Most important, 
the current leadership’s policies of national develop- 
ment, which are based on a pragmatic approach that 
discards Maoist values as the need arises, have not 


—Jean-Claude Francolon/Gamma-Liaison. 


only remained unchanged, but have been extended 
and consolidated. This has been particularly true with 
respect to economic policy and policy toward intellec- 
tuals, two areas that the military has criticized most 
harshly. The reaction of the Deng leadership, in short, 
has been not to give in to criticism, but to “give it” to 
the critics. 

This Deng has done, as already shown, by means of 
personnel changes and indoctrination campaigns. 
And he has been able to do this because disaffection 
in the military has obviously not weakened his position 
to a significant degree. If it had, Deng would have 
been compelled to make more than minor compro- 
mises with his critics. In fact, he has not been swayed 
from the course he has set for himself. 

In sum, Deng has been able to overcome dissent in 
the military primarily because this dissent has been 
limited to a segment of the PLA that has not included 
the professional officers. These officers support Deng 
because they have reached an understanding with 
him on vital military matters. One key element in this 
understanding is evidently Deng’s promise to gradual- 
ly meet their demands for technological moderniza- 
tion. His future relations with the professional military 
will, therefore, decisively depend on his ability to de- 
liver on this promise. 
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CHINA’S POST-MAO leadership in 
1978 initiated a major shift in poli- 
cies for motivating and managing 
the country’s vast rural labor 
force.* Instead of trying to control 
the economic behavior of peasants 
and limit their ability to make im- 
portant economic decisions inde- 
pendently, the current reforms aim 
to restore certain prerogatives to 
the peasants and to unleash entre- 
preneurial and innovative behavior. 


*The views expressed in this article are the author's 
and do not necessarily reflect the policies of the US 
government. 


To understand this shift and to 
venture some thoughts about its 
prospects it is useful to summarize 
the contrasting situations of the 
Chinese peasant in the pre-reform 
period and today. The books under 
review are helpful in understanding 
the peasant’s earlier situation, inci- 
dentally providing a great deal of 
information on a much wider range 
of topics relating to Chinese agri- 
culture, including environmental 
issues and foreign trade. However, 
it was after most of the authors re- 
viewed here had written their arti- 
cles or books (to meet publication 
deadlines in 1981 and 1982) that 
the current agricultural reforms be- 
gan to take concrete shape. As a 
consequence, these studies must 
be supplemented with more recent 
information if one is to compre- 
hend the contemporary institution- 
al framework of agriculture in 
China. 


FOR THE PRE-REFORM period, | 
have chosen to describe the situa- 
tion facing the peasants in 1975, 
i.e., in the last full year of Chair- 
man Mao Zedong’s life. At that 
juncture, the commune system— 
first introduced in the summer of 
1958—was the prime rural organi- 
zational arrangement in China. Its 
Status was perhaps typified by the 
September 1975 First National 
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Conference on Learning from 
Dazhai (the name of a model com- 
mune production brigade in 
Shanxi). This system comprised 
four parts: (1) the commune itself; 
(2) production brigades under the 
commune; (3) production teams 
assigned to production brigades; 
and (4) peasant households. Ben- 
edict Stavis’s article “Rural Institu- 
tions in China’ in the volume 
edited by Randolph Barker and 
Radha Sinha provides a detailed 
account of the development and 
growth of the commune system, 
As of 1975, the commune was 
the basic unit of local government, 
commune headquarters often be- 
ing situated in the former township 
(xiang) center. Articles in the 
volume edited by Laurence Ma and 
Allen Noble provide useful expla- 
nations of relations among the 
communes, the towns, and the cit- 
ies of China. Commune depart- 
ments exercised police powers and 
settled disputes; registered births, 
marriages, and deaths; authorized 
movement of people into or out of 
the commune; and managed the 
training of the militia and 
recruitment of inductees into the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). 


Party committees at the commune | 


level were to ensure that central 


policies were properly imple- | 
mented and that the various parts | 


; 


of the commune system worked to- 
gether smoothly. The commune 
party committee also supervised 


party branches and cells at lower 
levels. 


In economic terms, the com- 
munes provided leadership for 
large-scale water-control projects 
and directly managed small rural 
industrial enterprises. They also 
played a key role in formulating 
and executing agricultural produc- 


_ tion plans. 


The commune also had respon- 


| sibility for various important social 
functions. Primary-school-aged 


children attended commune 
schools funded in part by team 
and brigade revenues. First-aid 
was available from paramedical 
technicians at brigade clinics, and 


more advanced medical care was 
provided at commune-run_ hospi- 
tals. The commune welfare system, 
funded by production-team earn- 


ings, provided welfare assistance 
to the aged, infirm, and widowed; 
built homes for the elderly; and as- 
sisted survivors from military fami- 
lies. The commune system also 


_ provided cultural facilities such as 


libraries, movie theaters, and 
sports arenas. ' 


Under the communes were the 


_ brigades, the last link in the long 


chain of the government and party 


control systems. Branch organiza- 
tions of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) were located at this 
level, serving to bring party disci- 
pline to rural areas. Below the bri- 


_gades were the production teams, 


essentially small collective farms. 
These were the most important for- 


| mally organized units in the com- 


mune system. They made final de- 
cisions regarding the production of 
goods and the distribution of in- 
come. At the bottom were the 
households, which collectively 


oe RS EES 


‘See John Dixon, The Chinese Welfare System, 
1949-1979, New York, NY, Praeger, 1981. 
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owned the means of production in 
the teams. The households had re- 
sponsibility for disciplining and 
motivating family members to work 
on commune projects. 

In the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s the CCP leaders believed 
that peasants could be motivated 
to work in the commune system, 
even while clinging to and operat- 
ing small private plots. Commit- 
ment to commune labor was to 
result both from socialist educa- 
tion—designed to overcome the 
“narrow-minded, backward, con- 
selfish” profit-seeking 
mentality of the small producer— 
and from operation of the labor- 
day work payment system. 

As of 1975, farm households re- 
ceived about 40 percent of their in- 
come from the labor-day work pay- 
ment system. Household members 
accumulated work points accord- 
ing to the quality and quantity of 
work performed in the collective 
fields. Ten work points equaled 
one labor day. At year’s end, a 
team’s revenues (net of production 
costs, taxes, capital accumulation, 
and welfare expenditures) were di- 
vided by the total number of labor 
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days credited to all team members 
to calculate the value of a single la- 
bor day. Team net income was 
then distributed to farm families 
according to the number of labor 
days earned by family members as 
recorded in account books. 

Over the years, various methods 
had been employed by teams in 
measuring labor days. These oscil- 
lated between egalitarian schemes 
(in which everyone showing up for 
work on a given day received an 
equal number of work points) and 
various forms of piece-rate and 
labor-production contracts (which 
introduced substantial material in- 
centives to farmers, but which 
were also severely criticized).? By 
1975, teams were using the Dazhai 
work-point method, in which the 
level of a worker's “political con- 
sciousness” as well as ability to 
work figured into the awarding of 
work points. 


2For a detailed account of how these methods 
functioned, see F. W. Crook, ‘An Analysis of Work 
Payment System Used in Chinese Mainland 
Agriculture, 1956 to 1970,” Ph.D. dissertation, 
Fletcher School, Tufts University, 1971, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, MI, 1972. 
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The incentive potential of the 
labor-day work payment system 
was further undermined by egali- 
tarian tendencies in the distribu- 
tion of food grain rations—which 
tended to be based on the number 
of persons in a household, need, 
and the type of work performed. 
The monetary value of these ra- 
tions—distributed throughout the 
year and amounting to about 40 
percent of peasant income—was 
deducted from the household's 
share of team income at year’s 
end, and the cash residual was 
distributed to the household on the 
basis of labor days earned. 

As noted, private households 
also generated income from private 
plots, from household subsidiary 
production such as manufacture of 
straw and bamboo articles, and 
from rural trades such as brick- 
laying and carpentry. In the 
mid-1970’s these activities—toler- 
ated as a necessary evil and regu- 
larly criticized as vestiges of 
capitalism—generated an esti- 
mated 20 percent of total house- 
hold income.‘ 

Of the three forms of private ac- 
tivity the private plots generated 
the largest share of income. These 
plots averaged about 275 square 
meters, but varied widely in size, 
tending to be larger in North China 
and smaller in South China. Some 
areas in 1975 abolished the private 
plots altogether. Plots were inten- 
sively cultivated and produced 
grain, vegetables, tobacco, and 
fruit, much of it for consumption 
by household members. There was 
doubtless also barter trade be- 
tween neighboring households, but 
open trading in rural markets in 


*See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter FBIS-CHI), 
Aug. 8, 1978, p. E/10. 

“State Statistical Bureau, Ed., Zhongguo Tongji 
Nianjian: 1981 (China Statistical Yearbook, 1981), 
Beijing, Zhongguo Tongji Chubanshe, August 1982, 
pp. 431-34. 


most areas was discouraged. The 
private output was far more impor- 
tant than its monetary value, the 
vegetables and fruits adding 
much-needed vitamins and miner- 
als to an otherwise starchy diet of 
cereals.°® 

Household subsidiary produc- 
tion included such activities as 
raising chickens and pigs, col- 
lecting wild medicinal plants, man- 
ufacturing small farm implements 
and grass mats, and spinning and 
weaving cloth.® Output from these 
activities was again consumed by 
the producing household or bar- 
tered for goods produced by neigh- 
boring households. 

Finally, part-time carpenters, 
bricklayers, and other skilled labor- 
ers earned income for their fami- 
lies by working for neighbors or 
other production units. 


PARTY COMMITTEES of the com- 
mune dominated all political, so- 
cial, and economic activities. Party 
members also often served as 
commune, brigade, and team offi- 
cers who worked actively to imple- 
ment party and government poli- 
cies formulated in Beijing. The 
committees certified the political 
reliability of (1) young students 
nominated for further training, (2) 
recruits for the CCP, (3) PLA re- 
cruits, (4) candidates for adminis- 
trative positions in the commune 
system (e.g., brigade or team 
leader), and (5) team laborers as- 
signed to work in industrial enter- 
prises operating at the team, bri- 
gade, or commune level (these last 
described in considerable detail in 
Christine Wong’s article on rural in- 
dustrialization, in Barker and 
Sinha). This power of certification 
gave the party substantial control 


*Information on the private plots was gleaned from 
an unpublished data set containing some 7,000 reports 
on communes from 1958 to 1983, assembled by the 
author. 

* Zhongguo Tongji Nianjian: 1981, pp. 431-34. 
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over the lives of farmers. The CCP 
also employed coercion or the 
threat of coercion—the identifica- 
tion of families as bourgeois ele- 
ments to be persecuted, the dis-| 
patching of family members to 
western border areas, and the 
sending of persons to labor reform 
camps. 

Economic control of peasant 
production teams in 1975 was pro- 
vided through a host of govern- 
ment and commune entities, pro- 
grams, and policies. Government. 
planning procedures called for 
teams, brigades, and communes to 
participate in formulating agricul- 
tural production plans. It was an 
important event for the team when 
the final plan targets arrived from 
the commune via the brigade, 
specifying what kinds of crops 
should be sown, how much area 
should be planted, and what out- 
put was expected. The emphasis 
was on grain production and self- 
sufficiency in food grains and oil- 
seeds. Counsel of veteran farmers 
was not always sought, and crops 
were sometimes planted in fields 
ill-suited for their cultivation.” 

The agricultural extension sys- 
tem of the commune supported 
production teams by providing im- 
proved seed varieties and advice 
on how to apply chemical fertilizer 
and to combat insects and disease. 
These services could be denied to 
teams not implementing the pre- 
scribed production plans. Deci- 
sions to use new techniques were 
made by administrative cadres. Al- 
though team leaders followed the 
advice of local technical stations, 
the farmers in general were not 
deeply committed to or involved in 
learning science or improved 


’Zhang Zhoulai, ‘Some Opinions on Strengthening 
Agricultural Planning Work,” Jingji Guanli (Beijing), 
No. 3, Mar. 20, 1981, pp. 36-40, trans. in US Joint 
Publications Research Service, China Report 
(Washington, DC—hereafter JPRS), No. 73,385, 
June 26, 1981, pp. 12-19. 
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methods. The marginal return to a 
farmer for time invested in the 
study of science and technology 
was low. Even if a farmer did make 
a contribution raising output for the 
team, his personal benefit—when 
worked through the labor-day pay- 
ment system—would be only a few 
handfuls of grain. 

Tractor stations and electric 
power grids in communes also 
Supported teams’ attempts to meet 
production targets. Teams were re- 
quired to pay service fees to have 
their land plowed or to have agri- 
cultural products or supplies of 
seed and fertilizer transported. 
Electrical power was supplied to 70 
percent of the communes in 
1975.* Some communes con- 
structed their own small hydroelec- 
tric stations, while others were tied 
into larger power grids. Electricity 
was important for teams primarily 
to operate drainage pumps and Ir- 
rigation systems. The ability to allo- 
cate or withhold vital services and 
resources gave commune leaders 
considerable contro! over team 
economic behavior. 

From 1958 through 1975, com- 
munes had mobilized farmers to 
perform billions of man-days of la- 
bor in the building of extensive 
water-control systems. James 
Nickum’s study provides useful in- 
formation on the organization and 
management of these systems. 
The overall impact of these mas- 
sive expenditures was to increase 
agricultural output, but commune 
control over the life-giving irrigation 
water also gave important leverage 
over team operations. 

Peasants in 1975 interacted with 
the commune financial system in 
three ways. Households with ex- 
cess cash could open savings ac- 
counts, and those in desperate 
financial straits could obtain con- 


*Survey of the People’s Republic of China Press 
(Hong Kong), No. 5940, Sept. 23, 1975, p. 27. 


sumer loans from the commune 
credit cooperative. Second, teams 
kept their funds in banks or credit 
cooperatives, which had to ap- 
prove loans for purchases of major 
items such as farm machinery; 
terms of repayment and the inter- 
est rate were set by the govern- 
ment. Third, credit cooperatives 
and agricultural banks in rural 
areas also monitored teams’ finan- 
cial exchanges to insure that such 
transactions met government 
requirements.® 

The system controlling the mar- 
keting of farm, industrial, and 
handicraft products, and of agri- 
cultural inputs and consumer 
goods, was one of the most impor- 
tant sSupport-and-control mecha- 
nisms affecting farm households. 
The government classified all prod- 
ucts into three categories. The first 
comprised goods that were consid- 
ered vital to the welfare of the na- 
tion such as grain and cotton. The 
government laid down strict guide- 
lines governing the purchase, 
transport, and processing of these 
goods. For raw cotton, the govern- 
ment was the sole purchaser. 
Stores owned and operated by the 
government made contracts to pur- 
chase grains and oilseed crops 
from production teams. Category II 
products such as eggs, hemp, and 
fruit were sold by contract to sup- 
ply and marketing cooperatives, 
which had originally been founded 
by farmers but were now under 
government management.'® Cate- 
gory Ill items included products of 
local interest such as medicinal 
herbs, poultry, and vegetables. 

Because the government man- 
aged retail trade, it was in an ex- 
cellent position to control the 
movement of rural inhabitants. 
Commune cadres issued coupons 


°JPRS, No. 75,942, Jan. 26, 1980, p. 73. 
*°Z7hongguo Nongmin Bao (Beijing), Feb. 8, 1981, 
B.D. 
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to qualified families permitting in- 
dividuals to enter grain stores and 
cooperatives for the purchase of 
rationed commodities such as 
grain, edible oil, and cotton. Since 
these coupons were usually only 
valid in the local area, there was 
considerable pressure on farm 
families to stay in their villages 
rather than migrate to urban areas. 
The rationing system did provide a 
safety net for the populace and 
also made it possible to set off 
some areas to raise only specialty 
crops such aS peppermint oil or 
rubber. Nicholas Lardy’s article 
‘Food Consumption in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China’ in the 
Barker and Sinha volume provides 
a good review of the food distribu- 
tion system in this period. 

The government-owned | stores 
and government-managed supply 
and marketing cooperatives con- 
trolled the supply of inputs. In 
purchasing a tractor or scarce 
chemical fertilizer, the farmers had 
to worry not only about their supply 
of cash or credit but also about 
how the managers of the supply 
outlets evaluated team compliance 
with production plans. As for rural 
free markets, government and 
party policy required cadres to 
choke off the rise of capitalist tend- 
encies; hence in most areas, mar- 
kets were closed altogether, while 
in others, they were severely limit- 
ed in hours open and in goods that 
could be traded. There were also 
limits imposed on places where 
skilled tradespeople could work. 

The commune system yielded at 
best modest gains for the peasant. 
Per capita income for farmers from 
the commune system rose only 
Slowly, from 41.4 yuan in 1958 to 
63.2 yuan in 1975—i.e., an aver- 
age of 1.2 yuan per year.'' This 


"He Kang, Editor and Chairman of the Agricultural 
Yearbook Committee, Zhongguo Nonegye Nianjian: 
1980 (China Agricultural Yearbook, 1980), Beijing, 
Nongye Chubanshe, November 1981, p. 41. 
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finding is reinforced in Tom Wien’'s 
outline of the main features of agri- 
cultural growth from 1957 through 
1978, which is the centerpiece of 
Clifton Pannell and Christopher 
Salter’s China Geographer, Num- 
ber 11: Agriculture. Wien notes 
that in spite of increased supplies 
of chemical fertilizer, better seeds, 
and expanded irrigation area, the 
growth in grain production for the 
period barely managed to keep 
pace with population growth. After 
20 years of hard labor, farm fami- 
lies found per capita grain rations 
virtually unchanged. The slow pace 
of growth in the agricultural sector 
is also documented in considera- 
ble detail in the Barker/Sinha 
volume. In particular, Thomas 
Rawski’s article “Agricultural Em- 
ployment and Technology’ high- 
lights the difficulties the commune 
system had in providing the incen- 
tives and flexibility needed to in- 
crease farm output (pp. 121-36). 

The shortcomings in agriculture 
also retarded growth of other sec- 
tors of the Chinese economy. Mat- 
ters grew. so serious that after 
Mao's death in 1976, CCP leaders 
reviewed the situation and deter- 
mined that dramatic policy 
changes were required. 


THE PIVOTAL DECISIONS regard- 
ing reform of China’s agricultural 
system were made public at the 
3rd Plenum of the 11th CCP Cen- 
tral Committee, in December 
1978.'? Instead of viewing peasant 
tendencies toward the profit motive 
as the ultimate horror in a socialist 
society, the party now decided to 
try relying on this very motive as a 
means of increasing agricultural 
output and household income. At 
the same time, party leaders de- 


‘*Chinese Communist Party, Central Committee, 
“Decisions on Some Problems in Accelerating 
Agricultural Development, Third Plenary Session of the 
11th CCP Central Committee, December 22, 1978,” 
trans. in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 31, 1979, pp. L/22-37. 


cided to reorganize rural structures 
and loosen control mechanisms so 
that teams and households would 
have sufficient freedom to respond 
to the profit motive. 

Starting from this basic reorien- 
tation, the government has drastic- 
ally changed the work payment 
system, opened rural free markets, 
lifted restrictions on goods entering 
markets, encouraged private pro- 
duction activity, and fostered an 
open debate in the press regarding 
the merits of the commune system 
and proposals to revamp its struc- 
ture radically. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments has been the imple- 
mentation of production-responsi- 
bility systems (shengchan 
zerenzhi), which link peasant re- 
muneration directly with either 
work effort or output. One of these 
systems, baogan daohu (signifying 
production contracts with full re- 
sponsibility to households), builds 
a tenant-type relationship between 
production teams and farm house- 
holds to replace the prevailing 
egalitarian and labor-day work pay- 
ment systems. Under baogan 
daohu, production teams assign 
specific plots of land to a house- 
hold to farm for a designated time 
period (from a single season to 3 
years). For each piece of land, 
teams specify the quantity of out- 
put that must be delivered to pro- 
Curement stations. Through these 
deliveries by households, the team 
fulfills the agricultural-tax and mar- 
keting quotas assigned by the gov- 
ernment. The land continues to be 
collectively owned, and households 
may not rent out, transfer, or sell 
the assigned parcels of land.'? The 


"*Du Rensheng, ‘‘A Good Beginning for Reform of the 
Rural Economic System,” Beijing Review, Nov. 30, 
1981, pp. 15-20. See also Wang Guichen and Wei 
Daonan, Agricultural Economic Research Institute, 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, “Fixing Output 
Quotas for Individual Households,” Jingji Guanii, 

Jan. 20, 1981, pp. 64-67, trans. in JPRS, No. 77,665, 
Mar. 25, 1981, pp. 21-30. 
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system has two advantages: (1) it 


permits households to decide! 
when it is most productive and 


convenient to work on the assigned 
plots or on the private plots and 
Subsidiary production activities, 
and (2) households producing 
more than contracted amounts are 
permitted. to retain the surplus for 


| 


consumption or to sell it in village’ 


markets. 


By the end of 1982 more than. 


three-fourths of all teams were 


using some form of baogan daohu, | 


the labor-day system being re- 


tained primarily for farmers work- | 


ing in factories or performing tasks 
difficult to contract out.'* However, 
rural cadres have used differing 
methods to implement the baogan 
daohu system. In some cases, it 
has been loosely applied, with little 
control by the team. In other 
cases, teams set severe restric- 
tions on what houséholds can and 
cannot do. Some teams even spec- 
ify that plots assigned to a given 
household will be plowed and 
planted by the team, which also 
sees that irrigation water and 
chemical fertilizer is applied in a 
uniform way and organizes insect 
control on a unified basis. 

Official government and party at- 
titudes toward private production 
activities have also changed dra- 
matically since 1975. Farmers are 
now openly encouraged to increase 
their income through such activi- 
ties. For example, in 1981 the gov- 
ernment proposed expanding the 
size of private plots to 15 percent 
of a team’s total arable land.'® 
Some areas actually began to ex- 
pand private plots, but those im- 
plementing the baogan daohu sys- 
tem saw no need to thus expand 


the area of private plots. House- 


'*Renmin Ribao (Beijing), Feb. 9, 1983, p. 1. 
'SCircular of State Agricultural Commission, CCP 
Central Committee, and State Council, “Report on the 
Active Development of a Diversified Economy,” trans. 

in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 9, 1981, pp. K/8-11. 
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hold subsidiary production was en- | over, farm households are now en- | many new companies being 


couraged by reducing restrictions 
and opening markets, and families 
were also afforded easier access to 
credit to finance production activi- 
ties and the purchase of supplies. 
Barriers restricting rural handicraft 
and skilled workers from plying 
their trades were also reduced. 
‘Many such workers have partici- 
‘pated in a housing-construction 
boom. 


THE COMMUNE SYSTEM still ex- 
isted at the end of 1982, but gov- 
‘ernment and party leaders were 
telling commune members that the 
system would be drastically re- 
iformed and in some cases even 
‘eliminated. It was openly admitted 
‘that the previous fusion of party 
‘and government entities into one 
‘body had overly concentrated pow- 
er in the hands of a few adminis- 
‘trators, which served to retard the 
‘growth of output.'® Already, there 
have been substantial changes in 
‘the way in which support-and- 
‘control mechanisms are being 
_used to affect the economic behav- 
ior of farm households. 

Central planning continues to be 
‘an important force in rural areas, 
with government planners still 
formulating agricultural production 
plans and output targets. These 
are eventually sent through the 
‘commune system to production 
‘teams, which in turn most often 
use the baogan daohu system to 
parcel out portions of production 
targets to individual households.'’ 
In some teams, the households are 
told specifically what kind of grain 
or cash crop is to be sown; in 
others, households can grow what- 
ever kind of grain they want, the 
‘important thing being delivery of a 


specified quantity of grain. More- 


'6Wan Li, “Further Develop the New Phase of 
Agriculture Which Has Already Been Opened Up,” 
trans. in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 4, 1983, pp. K/2-20. 

‘7Renmin Ribao, Sept. 18, 1982, p. 3. 


couraged to use their own energy 
and skills to solve the economic 
questions of how (with what tech- 
niques) products should be 
produced. 

Indeed, with the introduction of 
the production-responsibility sys- 
tems, households have become vi- 
tally interested in agricultural sci- 
ence and technology as a means of 
boosting yields and overfulfilling 
production quotas. By 1982, com- 
mune agricultural technicians were 
being hounded by farmers wanting 
advice.'® In some cases, commune 
extension people actually make 
contracts with teams and house- 
holds to provide consulting serv- 
ices, with part of the technicians’ 
pay being based on a percentage 
of the increased yields. By the end 
of 1982, over 15,000 science and 
technology “popularization socie- 
ties” had been formed to introduce 
technology to farmers.'® 

Commune tractor stations still 
exist, but have lost their monopoly 
position. While some production 
teams still hire tractors from the 
stations, others have their own 
tractors to plow land for use by 
farm households under boagan 
daohu. Moreover, whereas before 
1978, private ownership of tractors 
was forbidden, households can 
now purchase draft animals and 
hand-guided tractors (tillers) for 
their own use. Almost all new trac- 
tors sold in 1981-82 were pur- 
chased by peasant households.?° 

By contrast, supplies of electrici- 
ty presumably remain under more 
centralized control. Likewise, the 
administrative systems controlling 
irrigation and water drainage have 
changed very little. Moreover, the 


‘®8Wang Songpei, ‘Investigative Report on 
Mechanization in Agriculture,” Jingji Yanjiu (Beijing), 
No. 2, February 1983, pp. 62-67. 

'® Jingji Ribao (Beijing), Jan. 8, 1983, p. 1. 

20FB/S-CH/, August 29, 1983, p. T/3; and Renmin 
Ribao, May 9, 1983, p. 5. 
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formed in the fields of technical 
services, seed production, plant 
protection, and marketing all link 
the large state-owned industries 
with farm households and tend to 
retain some measure of govern- 
ment guidance over the economy 
and insure that economic activity is 
brought effectively into the orbit of 
State planning.?' 

On the financial front, farm 
households have seen a loosening 
of restrictions on personal ac- 
counts. They can even open up 
business accounts and get produc- 
tion loans. To monitor the 
exploding volume of rural financial 
transactions involving some 175 
million farm households is clearly 
beyond the capability of the 
government. 

In terms of marketing, the gov- 
ernment retains the critical prerog- 
ative of deciding what and how 
much should be produced, even if 
farmers may now decide what 
techniques and combinations of 
inputs to use in meeting the 
planned quotas. Procurement con- 
tracts still require farmers to sell a 
given quantity of a specified com- 
modity, such as grain, cotton, or 
oilseeds, but since 1975 there 
have been substantial increases in 
procurement prices for grain, cot- 
ton, oilseeds, and tobacco.?* More- 
over, since the quantity of goods 
delivered under quotas has not 
been raised, the farmers have an 
added incentive to produce above- 
quota goods. 

There have been other dramatic 
changes in the rural marketing sys- 
tem. Rural free markets have been 


2"FBIS-CHI, Apr. 15, 1983, p. K/10; and Renmin 
Ribao, May 12, 1983, p. 5. 

22FB/S—CHI., Jan. 20, 1983, p. K/20. 

23US Department of Agriculture, Economics, 
Statistics, and Cooperative Service, People’s Republic 
of China: Agricultural Situation, Review of 1979 and 
Outlook for 1980, Washington, DC, June 1980, 
Appendix, Table 14. Between 1966 and 1975 there 
had been few such increases. 
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reopened and now number some 
45,000.24 Farmers may now freely 
sell commodities produced on pri- 
vate plots plus output retained 
from the baogan daohu system af- 
ter meeting output targets.?° Cate- 
gory | goods formerly prohibited 
from entering rural markets—e.g., 
grain and oilseeds—can now be 
traded if households first fill their 
contract obligations. Moreover, ag- 
ricultural commodities have been 
reclassified. Some goods in the 
tightly controlled Category | (e.g., 
sugar) have been explicitly shifted 
to Category |I.7° 

Then, too, the production- 
responsibility system and expand- 
ing rural per capita income have 
modified and expanded demand 
for production and consumer 
goods. Farmers on the baogan 
daohu system now seek hand- 
guided tractors and hand tools in- 
stead of large tractors and com- 
bine harvesters.?” Farmers are also 
seeking a greater variety of con- 
sumer goods which are of a higher 
quality. Poor-quality, lackluster, 
high-priced goods have begun to 
gather dust on merchandise coun- 
ters and in warehouses, and the 
government and party have under- 
taken to invest substantially more 
capital into the productive capacity 
of light industry to meet the in- 
creasingly sophisticated demand. 

Implementation of the baogan 
daohu system has probably weak- 
ened many of the social services 
rendered by the commune system. 
Production teams are beginning to 
find it difficult to squeeze public 
welfare funds from households. 
The latter—with their new-found 
autonomy—are reluctant to give 
up grain. The value of funds trans- 


?*Renmin Ribao, Mar. 24, 1983. 

#6"State Council Circular on Firmly Stabilizing Market 
Commodity Prices,” trans. in FB/S—CHI/, Jan. 11, 
1982, p. K/1. 

2°FBIS-CHI, Mar. 5, 1981, p. S/1. 

*7Ibid., Apr. 18, 1983, pp. K/10-11. 


ferred to teams and brigades to fi- 
nance operations of schools, 
health facilities, and welfare sys- 
tems has declined.?® 

On balance, the changes 
wrought in Chinese agriculture 
seem to have had a positive effect 
on production. Gross value of out- 
put in agricultural production rose 
in 1978-82 at an average annual 
rate of 6.95 percent compared to 
2.95 percent for the period 
1957-78. Grain output rose from 
305 million metric tons to 353 mil- 
lion. Cotton, oilseed, and sugar 
output rose at even faster rates. 
Average per capita income from 
communes rose substantially, from 
63.2 yuan in 1975 to 101.32 in 
1981. Although some of the in- 
creases can be attributed to gener- 
ally favorable weather and in- 
creased supplies of such inputs as 
fertilizer and tractors, a significant 
portion certainly resulted from the 
reforms.?° 


WHAT DOES all this bode for the 
future? The positive results of the 
reforms seem to be encouraging 
the government to proceed further. 
At the beginning of 1983, farm 
households were told that the gov- 
ernment and economic functions 
formerly combined in the com- 
mune system would be separated. 
The xiang (township) governments 
displaced by the communes in 
1958 would be restored, with com- 
munes performing only economic 
functions.*° Like the commune it 


**Lillian Liu, ‘Mandatory Retirement and Other 
Reforms Pose New Challenges for China's 
Government,"* Aging and Work (Washington, DC), 
No. 2, 1982, pp. 119-33. Also see Wu Xiang, ‘The 
Production Contract Responsibility System and 
Agricultural Plan Management,” Nongye Jingji Wenti 
(Beijing), Feb. 23, 1983, trans. in JPRS, No. 84,182, 
Aug. 24, 1983, pp. 33-47. 

?°US Department of Agriculture, Economic Research 
Service, China: Review of Agriculture in 1982 and 
Outlook for 1983, Washington, DC, June 1983. 

*°Specified in the new constitution, adopted on 
December 4, 1982. For a text, see FB/S-CHI, Dec. 7, 
1982, pp. K/1-29. 
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replaces, the township unit will be’ 
subordinate to the county in the 
administrative hierarchy. The res-' 
toration is to take place gradually, 
with changes undertaken first in| 
69 selected counties in order to 
learn best how to accomplish the 
task.?’ While no national timetable 
has been published, some prov- 
inces such as Jiangsu have re-: 
ported that the changes will be. 
completed by mid-1984.*? 

The new township governments 
are to implement party and govern-. 
ment decisions, policies, and laws, 
including decisions made by the 
elected township congress. They 
will collect taxes, manage markets, 
and ensure fulfillment of contracts. 
They will handle matters of public 
security, defense, justice, and civil 
administration, and will develop 
programs for education, culture, 
science and technology, and 
health care. Finally, they will be re- 
sponsible for water-control con- 
struction projects and for formulat- 
ing and implementing production 
plans.*%* 

Committees of the CCP will be 
formed at the township level as the 
key party decision-making body in 
the countryside. These committees 
are to ensure implementation of 
party policies, publicize the party 
line, expand ideological work, and 
strengthen the building of the party 
in rural areas.** 

The new commune unit will be 
restricted to economic responsibili- 
ties. AS noted above, already in 
1983, former commune entities 
such as agricultural extension sta- 
tions, poultry farms, supply and 


*Jingji Ribao, Jan. 8, 1983, p. 1. 

82FBIS—-CHI, Mar. 23, 1983, p. O/1. 

°*Banyue Tan (Beijing), Feb. 25, 1983, pp. 19-20. 

s«“The State and Commune Separation's First 
Township Government in Guangzhou Prefecture; 
Yonghe Township Government Established Yesterday 
in Zengcheng County,” Guangzhou Ribao 
(Guangzhou), Mar. 22, 1983, p. 1, trans. in JPRS, 
No. 83,787, June 29, 1983, p. 115. 


marketing cooperatives, and rice 
mills are being converted into 
commune profit-or-loss companies 
known as “‘‘agricultural special 
service companies’ (nongye 
zhuanye fuwu gongsi). 

The future of the brigades is un- 
certain. Some of the model re- 
formed communes have disbanded 
them altogether. Others have re- 
formed brigades by reestablishing 
village governments, by separating 
party branches from economic and 
administrative functions, and by 
forming branches of commune 
companies at brigade level.*° 

In the new system, production 
teams will continue to have impor- 
tant economic responsibilities. Ac- 
cording to one account, these will 
include: 


@to ensure unified organiza- 
tion of mechanized planting, irriga- 
tion, disease protection, and use of 
machines; 

@ to continue to operate team- 
owned enterprises such as forests 
and sideline industries (the labor- 
day work payment system will con- 
tinue to be used to distribute 
income generated by such en- 
terprises); 

eto be responsible for deliv- 


*°FBIS-CHI, Feb. 15, 1983, p. R/2. 
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ering commodities produced by 
sideline industries to the state; 

© to organize team labor force 
units in a unified way to build proj- 
ects such as dams and canals, 
roads, and school buildings; 

® to collect and distribute sub- 
Sidies for schooling and the coop- 
erative medical system; 

@ to collect welfare funds and 
to distribute goods and services to 
those in need; 

@ to manage debt and creditor 
situations involving the state and 
team members.*° 


Rural households are doubtless 
enthusiastic about the prospects 
for increased income offered by 
the reforms. At the same time, they 
must fear that the current policies 
may not last. Great changes in pol- 
icies have occurred many times in 
the past, and one could have lost 
one’s life a decade ago for promot- 
ing baogan daohu. \|f farmers sup- 
port the reforms too strongly only 
to see policy revert to the 1975 sta- 
tus, might not powerful local ca- 
dres seek revenge? Finally, al- 
though the stated purpose of the 
reforms is to shake up the com- 
mune structure so that teams and 
households will have the freedom 


38|\bid., May 13, 1983, p. Q/3. 


to become efficient producers, 
many of the commune organiza- 
tions retain their control function 
despite name changes. 

China’s leaders from top to bot- 
tom have struggled for years with 
the problem of how tight a rein to 
keep on_ profit-oriented farmers. 
Too tight a rein chokes off produc- 
tion increases, but with too loose a 
rein the farmers might damage or 
destroy the socialist system. Chi- 
na’s farmers have seen many 
weather shifts on the agricultural 
policy front. They are prudent 
enough to keep a sharp eye out for 
the next storm. 

In all, introduction of production- 
responsibility systems in the Chi- 
nese countryside is a major under- 
taking, a risky gamble by the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Leaving 
aside the considerable opposition 
to the project among rural 
cadres—on grounds of ideology 
and of political and economic self- 
interest—it is an open question 
whether the party and state appa- 
ratuses can muster sufficient 
administrative skills to carry it off. 
Should it fail to bring lasting im- 
provements in efficiency and _ in- 
creases of output, the reform could 
leave the party in the ideologically 
disreputable role of landlord, 
controlling the fortunes of a sullen 
and discontented peasantry. 


ee 
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Images of the Turkish Left 


by Jacob M. Landau 


ABDI IPEK(I. Baris, Demokrasi, 
Ozgurluk (Peace, Democracy, 
Liberty). Istanbul, Adam Yayincilik, 
1982. 


ISMAIL CEM. Turkiye’de geri 
kalmisligin tarihi (The History of 
Turkey’s Backwardness). Istanbul, 
Cem Yayinevi, 1970. 


ISMAIL CEM. Siyaset yazilari: 
1975-1980 Turkiyesi (Writings on 
Politics: The Turkey of 1975- 
1980). Istanbul, Cem Yayinevi, 
1980. 


DOGAN AVCIOGLU. Devrim 
Uzerine (On Revolution). Ankara, 
Bilgin Yayinevi, 1971. 


DOGAN AVCIOGLU. Turkiye’nin 
duzeni: din—bugtin—yarin 
(Turkey’s Regime: Yesterday— 
Today— Tomorrow). New edition, 
2 vols. Istanbul, Cem Yayinevi, 
1973. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE of the Turkish 
Left, small and fragmented as it is, 
lies not in its numbers but rather in 
its impact upon public opinion. 
George Harris has already drawn 
our attention to the scope of its ap- 
peal to Turkish intellectuals.’ Stu- 
dents and other educated youth 
have been particularly attracted by 
the socioeconomic message of var- 
ious leftist spokesmen. 

With little prospect of effecting 


"George S. Harris, “The Left in Turkey,”” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1980, 
pp. 26-41. 


change from within, partisans of 
the Left became increasingly ac- 
tive, after the late 1960's, outside 
the system they criticized. For the 
more extreme and impatient, vio- 
lence was a logical sequel, soon 
bolstered by detailed theoretical 
justifications. The resulting climate 
of insecurity and fear led the 
armed forces to intervene in March 
1971 and severely curb leftist ac- 
tivities. These resumed, however, 
in the mid-1970’s, with old and 
new leftist groups physically at- 
tacking each other as well as the 
extreme rightist “commandos” of 
the Nationalist Action Party, who 
responded in kind. The security 
situation deteriorated, approaching 
anarchy. By September 1980, 
when the military intervened again, 
an average of 25 political murders 
a day meant that daily life was dan- 
gerous not only for those involved 
but also for innocent bystanders. 
The September 12, 1980, mili- 
tary intervention was intended to 
restore law and order through the 
arrest of extremists from both Left 
and Right.? In addition, the two 
houses of the parliament were pro- 
rogued, and all political parties 
were closed down. A Constituent 
Assembly prepared the draft of a 
new constitution, approved by 
popular referendum on November 
7, 1982. This constitution was 


————— 
* Jacob M. Landau, “The Nationalist Action Party in 


Turkey,” Journal of Contemporary History (London), 
October 1982, pp. 587-606. 
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more restrictive than that of 1961, 
in an effort to prevent a recurrence 
of political violence after the envis- 
aged return to civilian govern- 
ment.° Various provisions attempt 
to preclude the future political par- 
ticipation of parties and personali- 
ties actively involved in public life 
before the 1980 intervention. 


These restrictions have ham-_ 


pered the Left no less than other 
groups; indeed, during the three 
years that have elapsed since the 
last military intervention, Turkish 
leftists have been fairly circum- 
spect about what they publish. 
Still, rash though it may be to pre- 
dict Turkey’s future, recent history 
suggests that the Left will try to 
make itself heard once again soon, 
after the restoration of full civilian 
government scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1983. As a result, this may well 
be a suitable moment to pause and 
look back at some of the main 
points of the Turkish Left’s philoso- 
phy, aS expressed in their own 
words. 

Not all of the numerous publica- 
tions identified with the Turkish 
Left are equally relevant. We have 
selected several of the more signif- 
icant ones, regardless of their age, 
and attempted to grasp their per- 
ceptions of Turkey more clearly. 
This will enable us to better under- 


°The newest Turkish constitution has been 
translated into English as The Constitution of the 
Republic of Turkey, 1982, and published by the Prime 
Ministry-Directorate General of Press and Information, 
Ankara, 1982. 
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stand the broad framework within 
which the Left has operated. Our 
‘selections are representative, al- 
though they obviously cannot cover 
the entire range of leftist opinion. 


THAT RANGE is quite large, from 
moderate social democrats to an 
avowedly Communist or radical 
Left terrorist underground. Differ- 
ences among these groups con- 
cern issues of tactics and timing as 
much as of ultimate goals. Conse- 
quently, some have argued, the 
moderate camp has unwittingly 
prepared the ground for the ex- 
tremists by bestowing intellectual 
respectability upon the Left. This 
essay will survey that familiar ideo- 
logical progression in the Turkish 
context, beginning with one leftist 
spokesman who was so influential 
that he was gunned down (by un- 
known assailants) at the height of 
Turkey’s troubles three years ago. 

Abdi |Ipekci, chief editor of the 
Istanbul daily Milliyet until his as- 
Sassination, offers an “authorita- 
tive” indication of moderate leftist 
views in a recently published col- 
lection of articles. On the whole 
sympathetic to the left-of-center 
leadership of the Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party, his articles between 
1965 and 1979 covered a wide 
spectrum of life in Turkey. Their 
importance lies not just in being 
representative of a certain trend of 
thought, but also in molding Turk- 
ish public opinion—chiefly that of 
the better-educated segment that 
reads Milliyet. The articles’ decep- 
tively simple style should not fool 
anyone: Turkey is and always has 
been a land of complexities, as is 
evident from the disparate topics 
Ipekci discusses. 

Ipekci’s image is one of a society 
increasingly involved in public af- 
fairs, due perhaps to the rise in lit- 
€racy and education. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is also one in which various 
Turkish governments, opposition 


groups, and extremists alike all in- 
creasingly resort to pressure or 
even to brute force in attempting to 
persuade others of the justice and 
feasibility of their divergent ap- 
proaches. For the bulk of Turkey’s 
population, however, what prob- 
ably mattered most was the order 
of priorities for spending the coun- 
try’s. meager resources in the ill- 
defined area of ‘‘social justice.” 
Wise spending might have im- 
proved the quality of social and 
economic life, while diminishing 
the polarization that |pekci consid- 
ered so dangerous. Instead, every- 
thing pointed toward growing po- 
larization in Turkey, in the political, 
cultural, and socioeconomic are- 
nas. lpek¢i would have liked to see 
more moderation and a ‘‘softening” 
of these cleavages. Thus, he called 
for a ‘“multigroup” parliament, to 
alleviate the deep bitterness inher- 
ent in the rivalries of Turkey’s two- 
party system. 


BUT A COMMON weakness of the 
moderate Left—and not just in 
Turkey—is an overambitious at- 
tempt to tackle all evils simultane- 
ously. Ipekci, a good journalist 
rather than a practical reformer, 
likewise attempted to take-on the 
entire gamut of Turkey’s many ills. 
More radical leftist thinkers, while 
referring generally to a wide spec- 
trum of topics, have tended to con- 
centrate on fewer issues, but with 
a stronger punch. For example, 
Turkey’s parliamentary affairs ap- 
pear to have been of little concern 
to them, compared to their immer- 
sion in the country’s socio- 
economic problems. 

A case in point is Ismail Cem 
(Abdi Ipekci’s brother), an active 
left-wing journalist and former di- 
rector of Turkey’s official Radio 
and Television Services. Two of his 
books are especially significant in 
this respect. The History of Tur- 
key’s Backwardness (as its title 
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implies) deals with the country’s 
underdevelopment, chiefly in the 
socioeconomic area, but in the cul- 
tural and administrative domains 
as well. The bulk of this work ana- 
lyzes the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire, with its peculiar system of 
land tenure and ‘‘modes of pro- 
duction” —arguments familiar to 
students of Marx and of his disci- 
ples. Today’s Republic of Turkey is 
presented as the direct heir of 
those outdated systems, unable to 
shake off its backwardness thanks 
to a cumbersome bureaucracy and 
a middle class that still rules the 
country so as to perpetuate its 
“class interests” in a context of 
appalling economic inequality. 

While there may be more than a 
grain of truth in this picture, it is 
much too pat; sweeping generali- 
zations—not always supported by 
facts—abound, and the overall 
picture is far too pessimistic, 
ignoring Turkey’s achievements in 
many fields. This is typical, of 
course, of much of the Left’s writ- 
ing in Turkey. Less typically, there 
is no systematic, detailed plan for 
development in this early effort by 
Cem. 

The picture is updated, to some 
extent, in another of Cem’s books, 
Writings on Politics, a collection of 
articles covering the tumultuous 
five years preceding the military in- 
tervention of 1980. Read together, 
these essays supply a rich pano- 
rama of the ever-present political 
intrigues of that period. This state 
of affairs, to be sure, is not peculiar 
to Turkey. But it appears (at least 
according to Cem) that the Turkish 
case was Characterized »by an es- 
pecially implacable struggle of all 
against all, with continual forma- 
tion and dissolution of political co- 
alitions, switching of allegiances, 
and vicious backbiting. Verbal as- 
saults were accompanied, more 
and more, by armed terrorism. 
Here, characteristically, the brunt 
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of Cem’s accusations is directed 
against the extreme Right, while 
armed leftists are exonerated, at 
least by implication. 


A MUCH MORE systematic analy- 
sis of Turkey’s predicament, prob- 
ably one of the most persuasive 
ever produced by leftist writers in 
that country, is that of Dogan 
Avcioglu. An active journalist with 
political ambitions, Avcioglu had in 
1969-71 published a weekly 
called Devrim—a term that once 
meant “reform” but, in the publi- 
cations of Avcioglu and others, in- 
creasingly signified “revolution.” 
When the weekly was closed down 
by the authorities, Avcioglu man- 
aged to publish a slim book openly 
entitled On Revolution. Here he ar- 
gued forcefully that the revolution 
inherent in Atattirk’s “War of Na- 
tional Liberation” had only partially 
achieved its goal, and that Turkey 
now needed a socialist revolution 
to complete the job. Once again, 
Turkey is viewed as an underdevel- 
oped country burdened by blatant 
poverty and growing unemploy- 
ment, and endangered by evil ex- 
ternal plotting. The author presents 
several features of a socialist ‘‘so- 
lution,” of which the two most im- 
portant appear to be “scientific” 
central planning and “courageous” 
nationalization of | Turkey’s 
resources. 

Avcioglu developed this analysis 
much further in a larger, two- 
volume work, reprinted (with minor 
revisions) four times in its first year 


of publication and several more 
times since. The set, entitled Jur- 
key’s Regime, elaborates a theme 
popular with Turkish leftists at the 
time (and also expressed by Ismail 
Cem): 20th-century Turkey is ac- 
cused of perpetuating, in many re- 
spects, the socioeconomic condi- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire. Here 
too, Turkey is perceived as a state 
governed by a coalition of busi- 
nessmen interested only in pre- 
serving the economic and political 
status quo, and with it their own 
luxurious, profiteering way of life. 
The main ally of these circles is 
said to be the United States, which 
grants them credits and military 
support. This “capitalist coalition,” 
according to Avcioglu, thrives at 
the expense of Turkey’s masses of 
peasants, artisans, and workers of 
the lower class, who can barely 
make ends meet. Thus, in Leninist 
fashion, Avcioglu argues for a 
noncapitalist mode of development 
for Turkey. He hopes that a united 
front of all ‘progressive’ forces, 
led by true revolutionaries, could 
achieve this goal within 15 to 20 
years. 

Avcioglu’s message, though ob- 
viously more radical than that of 
Ipekci or Cem, was nevertheless 
tempered by caution, possibly in- 
duced by the strict censorship of 
the time. This was not the case 
with avowedly Communist publica- 
tions, however. Their authors, un- 
like Avcioglu, refused to wait 15 
years or more for the revolution 
they aspired to and considered im- 


minent. Numerous inexpensive 
Communist pamphlets and maga- 
zines described the political and 
economic plight of Turkey in the 
darkest colors and advocated im- 
mediate change by direct ac- 
tion—violent if necessary.* 


DESPITE SUCH differences of nu- 
ance, the Turkish Left (i.e., those 
to the left of the Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party) is as one in assailing 
the status quo on a ftota/ basis: 
while the emphasis is on politics 
and socioeconomic issues, culture 
in all its aspects is also not over- 
looked. Moreover, spokesmen for 
all factions of the Turkish Left 
seem profoundly convinced of the 
utterly evil character of their oppo- 
nents, who are said to prefer 
“deals to ideals.” Conversely, the 
various leftists remain absolutely 
certain of their own righteousness, 
never admitting any error and al- 
ways suffused with a strong sense 
of their mission to save Turkey in 
Spite of itself. 

None of these leftist splinters ap- 
pears today to have a Solid institu- 
tional base or widespread popular 
Support. Even so, their appeal to 
certain Turkish intellectuals, and 
their ability to arouse the country’s 
extremist fringe, suggest that Tur- 
key may be in for renewed bouts of 
radical leftist activism within a year 
or two of its return to civilian rule. 


“For a relatively balanced analysis of some of these, 
see Metin Toker, So/da ve sa8da vurusanlar (Struggles 
of Left and Right), Ankara, n. p., 1971. 
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USSR Regional Issues: 
Growth vs. Equality 


by Elizabeth Clayton 


|. S. KOROPECKYJ and 
GERTRUDE SCHROEDER, Eds. 
Economics of Soviet Regions. 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1981. 


JAN AKE DELLENBRANT. Soviet 
Regional Policy. Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ, Humanities Press, 
1981. 


PETER J. GRANDSTAFF. 
Interregional Migration in the 
USSR: Economic Aspects, 
1959-1970. Durham, NC, Duke 
University Press, 1980. 


PAUL M. WHITE. Soviet Urban 
and Regional Planning: A 
Bibliography with Abstracts. 

New York, NY, St. Martin’s Press, 
1980. 


THE SOVIET UNION is a conglom- 
erate of disparate regions that exert 
a centrifugal force against national 
unity. In this respect, the Soviet 
Union does not differ appreciably 
from, say, Canada with its Quebec 
or Italy with its Mezzogiorno, but 
the sheer size of the USSR and the 
considerable diversity of its peo- 
ples give a unique weight to the 
country’s regional problems. Ordi- 
narily, the study of the parts is 
forgone for surveys of the Soviet 
Union as a whole, but each of the 
books reviewed here, by looking 
into various aspects of regionalism, 
adds considerably to our under- 
standing of the sum of the Soviet 
Parts. 


Soviet central planners share 
with their counterparts in other 
planned societies the dilemma of 
whether to implement nationwide 
egalitarian policies that reduce re- 
gional and economic disparities, or 
to allow the continued existence of 
distinctive socioeconomic commu- 
nities lying at sharply different 
points along the national economic 
scale. The dilemma is complicated 
because the goal of interregional 
equalization must coexist with the 
goal of economic growth. The latter 
goal generates policies that work to 
modify occupational structures, the 
family, and even individuals, and 
thereby weaken tradition, separate 
children from grandparents and 
wives from husbands, and break 
down small-community bonds. To 
offset the resulting grievances, the 
effort is made to equalize individu- 
al opportunity and mobility. In a 
word, the Soviet Union—like other 
countries—has vacillated uneasily 
between policies of growth and so- 
cial fracture, on the one hand, and 
policies of equalization in the name 
of national harmony, on the other. 

Elimination of regional differ- 
ences is least objectionable to the 
population when it relates to the 
economic sphere, for a common 
and comfortable standard of living 
and working is a goal seemingly 
shared by all Soviet citizens. The 
Soviet Union in the last decades 
has scored some remarkable 
achievements in raising the nation- 
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al standard of living; but despite its 


‘considerable administrative pow- 


ers, it has not leveled the econom- 
ic differences between republics 
(and recently may even have di- 
minished its efforts in that direc- 
tion). In the volume coedited with 
|. S.  Koropeckyj, Gertrude 
Schroeder estimates that between 
1965 and 1978, Soviet per capita 
income increased by 3.2 percent 
annually, with regional rates rang- 
ing from 2.6 percent in Azerbaydz- 
han to 4.9 percent in Moldavia. In 
the process, the existing regional 
hierarchy of consumption per capi- 
ta remained relatively stable.’ 
Moreover, as James Gillula points 
out in his contribution to the Kor- 
peckyj-Schroeder volume, a similar 
trend occurred in the structure of 
fixed capital—i.e., an overall in- 
crease that has nonetheless pre- 
served the regional hierarchy of 
capital per person. For the first in- 
dicator, per capita income, the 
spread between the highest and 
lowest figures has increased since 
1960 (see Table 1 on page 76).? 
Soviet regional differences are 
enhanced and complicated by dif- 
ferences in the rate of population 


‘The only significant shifts involved the improvement 
in the positions of Byelorussia and Moldavia. 

?Alfred Evans, Jr. reaches the same conclusion in his 
article “Interrepublic Inequality in Agricultural 
Development in the USSR,” Slavic Review (Urbana, 
IL), Winter 1981, pp. 570-84. Evans based his work 
on agricultural data, but also made reference to more 
general published speeches and documents. 
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Table 1: Rankings of Soviet Republics Over Time by Real Consumption and Fixed Capital Per Capita 


Real consumption per capita 


(in each column, USSR = 100) 


Fixed capital per capita 


Estonia 130.2 Estonia SOss Estonia 

Latvia WZ723 Latvia WL Latvia 
Lithuania 109.9 Lithuania 114.7 RSFSR 
RSFSR 106.6 RSFSR 109.8 Azerbaydzhan 
Kazakhstan 95.6 Byelorussia 98.5 Georgia 
Georgia 95.4 Moldavia 97.2 Ukraine 
Ukraine 94.3 Ukraine 94.1 Kazakhstan 
Armenia 87.0 Kazakhstan 90.3 Lithuania 
Byelorussia 84.4 Georgia 90.1 Armenia 
Turkmenistan 82.4 Armenia 84.0 Turkmenistan 
Uzbekistan 80.4 Turkmenistan 80.6 Byelorussia 
Kirgiziya 74.7 Uzbekistan 78.0 Kirgiziya 
Azerbaydzhan 74.4 Kirgiziya 74.2 Moldavia 
Moldavia F200 Azerbaydzhan 66.9 Tadzhikistan 
Tadzhikistan 70.5 Tadzhikistan 64.1 Uzbekistan 


SOURCE: |. S. Koropeckyj and Gertrude Schroeder, Economics of Soviet Regions, New York NY, Praeger, 1981, pp. 


growth.® Briefly put, population has 
grown rapidly in the Soviet south 
but stagnated in the north and 
west. One result is that increasing 
investments in the south have 
been needed merely to keep the 
figure for capital per capita from 
losing ground vis-a-vis the national 
level. This policy has had the effect 
of increasing the south’s share of 
total capital. 

In turn, differing labor force par- 
ticipation rates for women affect 
figures on per capita income, and 
hence per capita consumption. 
The dominance of northern regions 
at the top of the latter hierarchy re- 
flects a greater number of earners 
in the average family in those re- 
gions rather than innate differ- 
ences in policy regarding wages or 
other conditions of work. 


POLICIES of the 1960's aimed at 
equalizing regional disparities be- 
tween north and south in econom- 
ic terms actually made the south 
more attractive overall, because of 
other, noneconomic advantages. 
This effect is shown by an unex- 


pected finding of Peter 
Grandstaff— that Soviet population 
has tended to migrate, not to, but 
from the high-income areas.* In 
the 1960's, people moved from the 
high-income Russian republic (the 
RSFSR) into the southern repub- 
lics, which had and continue to 
have a labor surplus, but also have 
a better climate and an easier 
“sunbelt” style of living. 

Soviet regional planners were 
not necessarily pleased by the 
population migration to the Soviet 
Sunbelt. They preferred that mi- 
grants choose the developing re- 
gions of the Soviet Far East and 
Siberia. But, as Grandstaff shows 
in painstaking detail drawn from 
the 1959 and 1970 censuses, So- 
viet workers followed the same in- 
centives as Western workers. They 
were attracted not only by higher 


*See, e.g., Murray Feshbach, “Between the Lines of 
the 1979 Soviet Census, Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1982, 
pp. 27-37; Basile Kerblay, ‘Inequality in the Soviet 
Union,” ibid., pp. 56-60; and Jeffrey Hahn, “Soviet 
Demographic Dilemma,” ibid., September—October 
1981, pp. 56-61. 

“Grandstaff, pp. 124-25. 
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Weyl Estonia 137 
138 Latvia i hy 
PLO RSFSR 11S 
101 Kazakhstan 102 
Lithuania 101 
97 
96 Ukraine 90 
93 Byelorussia 80 | 
88 Georgia 1S 
81 Armenia 73 
80 Turkmenistan 13 
Vall Moldavia 692 
57 Azerbaydzhan 64 
or Kirgiziya 60 
56 Uzbekistan 54 
53 Tadzhikistan 51a 
129, 160. 


wages, but also by intangibles 
such as climate and the fact that 
large numbers of their ethnic col- | 
leagues had already settled in the 
southern regions. Primarily young, 
the migrating Russians fanned out 
into more attractive new regions, 
and were supported by the influx of 
capital into the Soviet southwest. In 
effect, they were responding to the 
Opportunities afforded by a nation- 
al labor market. Those Russians 
who did migrate to the north and 
east did not usually remain in 
place, but instead migrated further 
east, with East Siberia pulling them 
from West Siberia and Kazakhstan 
and in turn losing them to the Sovi- 
et Far East.® 


EXCEPT in the Baltic republics, the 
Communist Party and Komsomol 
seem to have benefited from eco- 


‘Ibid., p. 55. This particular result sheds some light 
on the relationship between ethnicity and migration. 
Population movements have been important for the 
Russians, but not for other ethnic groups, which have 
mostly stayed within the confines of their ‘‘national”’ 
republics and not mingled with the larger nation 
(ibid., p. 54). 
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nomic growth, expanding their 
membership in proportion to im- 
provements in economic well- 
being. This finding emerges from 
the study by Jan Ake Dellenbrant, 
who combined the regional dispari- 
ties in economic growth and in so- 
cial development into a single in- 
dex of well-being which he found 
to have a positive correlation with 
‘successful party recruitment be- 
tween 1956 and 1973. 

_ Unfortunately, Dellenbrant’s 
analysis is not sufficiently robust to 
determine the direction of causal- 
ity—it cannot distinguish, say, be- 
tween one republic’s citizen who 
joins the party to become well-off 
and another’s who joins it because 
he and his neighbors are already 
well-off. Moreover, recruitment 
data for the Baltic republics, whose 
populations are at the high end of 
the socioeconomic scale, do not fit 
his general hypothesis and hence 
leave it suspect, without further re- 
finement of his measure. 


| 

THE QUESTION of whether Soviet 
policy can redress regional 
disparities and at the same time 
‘promote economic and social de- 
velopment receives only incom- 
plete answers from the reviewed 
books. While these studies on a 
national scale do not lack data— 
they are great sources of numbers 
and quantitative analysis—the 
Scale of these investigations is too 
large to discern or predict changes 
within regions. After all, many So- 
viet regions in themselves are the 
size of small nations and have their 


own regional differentiation. 

All these studies do seem to 
agree on one point: despite steady 
national economic growth since 
1960, regional economic dispari- 
ties in the USSR have remained 
more or less unchanged, or have 
worsened. Moreover, it is not even 
certain whether administrative and 
centralized planning has even 
meaningfully addressed the dispar- 
ity question at all. For example, 
Grandstaff concludes that the Sovi- 
et Union has operated an open la- 
bor market and has not pursued 
equalization through administrative 
means with any resolve or success 
(p. 126). Dellenbrant concludes 
that the two goals are probably so 
incompatible in any case that 
backward areas tend unavoidably 
to lag behind during periods of 
growth (p. 136). Koropeckyj sug- 
gests that priorities other than 
equalization have dominated pub- 
lic policies (p. 112). 

The Koropeckyj-Schroeder vol- 
ume, which includes detailed stud- 
ies of seven regions—Central Asia, 
the Baltic republics plus 
Byelorussia, the Transcaucasus, 
and the like—gives evidence of 
continuing Soviet experimentation 
in the 1970’s and 1980's with re- 
gional specialization, rather than 
equalization. For example, Gillula 
detects such a focus in capital- 
investment policy. If these tentative 
findings regarding regional special- 
ization based on factor endow- 
ments and natural advantage are 
confirmed,® then the Soviet Union 
finds itself in a situation where re- 
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gional equalization of per capita in- 
dicators can occur only through 
much more extensive and more di- 
rected migration than at present. 
This approach, of course, would be 
expensive not only for the econ- 
omy, but also for the families who 
transplant themselves. 


PERHAPS the greatest evidence of 
attempts to achieve regional 
“equalization” in the USSR is 
found in the documentation on So- 
viet urban and regional planning 
provided in Paul White’s useful 
bibliography. Here we find great 
uniformity in the norms, scientific 
standards, and master plans gen- 
erated by Soviet planners. Though 
White's list suffers from being limit- 
ed to works in English, the titles in- 
cluded do cover a wide range of 
topics—from general philosophi- 
cal-historical treatises to discus- 
Sions on specific norms for the 
planning of new towns or recrea- 
tional facilities. 

White’s book suggests, to this re- 
viewer, that even in this narrow di- 
mension of planning norms, 
egalitarianism is an ideal of only 
limited or no pragmatic 
value—difficult to realize, easy to 
evade, and romantic in expecta- 
tions. A reading of the other books 
suggests that the Soviets quietly 
agree that continued economic 
growth is more important than 
equalization. 


®On the continuing or expanding Soviet emphasis on 
investment in Siberia, see, e.g., Boris Rumer, ‘Soviet 
Investment Policy: Unresolved Problems,” Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1982, p. 60. 


Resistance: A Polish Tradition 


by Anna M. Cienciala 


JAN NOWAK. Courier from 
Warsaw. Wayne State University 
Press, Detroit, MI, 1982. 


STEFAN KORBONSKI. The Polish 
Underground State. A Guide to the 
Underground 1939-1945. 
Hippocrene Books, New York, NY, 
1981. 


JOANNA K. H. HANSON. The 
Civilian Population and the Warsaw 
Rising of 1944. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 
1982. 


CZESLAW MILOSZ. The Seizure of 
Power. Farrar, Straus, Giroux, New 
York, NY, 1982. 


IN THE FOREWORD to Jan 
Nowak’s Courier from Warsaw, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski notes that the 
book, although it deals with Poland 
in World War Il, is particularly time- 
ly because “the roots of Solidarity 
spring from the unity of the Polish 
people forged during the uprising 
and from a history of struggle and 
resistance to foreign oppression” 
(p. 14). Indeed, both Nowak’s 
memoirs and Stefan Korbonski’s 
The Polish Underground State 
were published in Poland by the 
Polish underground press in the 
late 1970's. They served to instruct 
the young generation of Poles both 
in the history that they were not 
taught in school and in conspirato- 
rial techniques. Now available in 
English, they provide well-written 
accounts of Polish resistance to 


German occupation during World 
War ||. Nowak’s book is more auto- 
biographical than Korbonski’s his- 
torical study, although Korbonski 
also played an active role in the re- 
sistance as director of its civilian 
component. The book by Joanna 
Hanson, a young British scholar, is 
especially valuable for those inter- 
ested in the Warsaw Rising from a 
sociological point of view. She de- 
tails the strong support given to the 
Home Army fighters by the civilian 
population, despite the hardships 
of constant shelling, the lack of 
food, water, power, and medical 
Supplies. Indeed, without this civil- 
ian support the rising would not 
have lasted as long as it did—63 
days. Finally, the political novel, 
The Seizure of Power, by Nobel 
laureate Czestaw Mitosz deals with 
the Warsaw Rising, the Soviet and 
Polish Communist “liberation” of 
Poland, and the personal drama of 
a young officer in the Soviet- 
controlled Polish army. The love- 
hate complex toward communism 
of the protagonist, Peter Kwinto, 
and his ultimate escape to a diplo- 
matic post in Paris are a reflection 
of Mifosz’s own drama.' 

It is indeed true that the greatest 
and most united resistance effort 
by the Poles to foreign oppression 
took place during World War II. Yet 
we should note that this resistance 


‘Mifosz’s intellectual autobiography is given in 
another work, Rodzinna Europa (trans. as Native 
Realm in English), Paris, Instytut Literacki, 1959. 
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was the linear descendant of an 
old tradition. We need only to think 
of the Polish revolts against Rus- 
sian and Prussian rule in 1830-31 
and against Russia in 1863-64. 
Between 1890 and 1914, the Poles; 
in Russian Poland developed the 
so-called ‘flying universities’ — 
secret seminars held in private 
homes to study Polish history and 
literature, which were banned from) 
the schools. Similar seminars were | 
established after 1976 in Commu- 
nist Poland. In the period 
1907-14, Jdézef Pitsudski trained 
the future cadres of the Polish 
army in Austrian Poland; for this 
purpose, he established the con- 
Spiratorial Polish Military Organiza- 
tion (POW). Former members of 
this organization were among the 
first to organize resistance to Ger- 
man occupation in 1939. Finally, 
we should note that as far back as 
the 16th century, when Poland was a 
great European power, the French 
political theorist Jean Bodin ob- 
served that Poles belonged to 
those nations whose attachment to 
freedom and unrestrained abhor- 
rence of servility and slavery were 
especially strong.? While the Polish 
“nation” meant only the nobility in 
the 16th century, this noble tradi- 
tion has been inherited by the 
whole Polish people. The old chal- 
lenge that the nobles flung at their 
kings—nic o nas bez nas (nothing 


?Jean Bodin, Les six livres de |a République (Six 
Volumes on the Republic), 1576. 


: 
ibout us without us)—was taken 
p by Solidarity in 1980-81. 


)F THE BOOKS under review, the 
ost fascinating account of Polish 
esistance in World War II is Jan 
owak’s Courier from Warsaw, 
hich will serve as the connecting 
hread in this review. It is the story 
ot only of an incredibly brave man 
yut also of the struggle against the 
ermans and of Allied policy to- 
vard Poland. As breathtaking as 
he best of John le Carré’s thrillers, 
t has the added virtue of being 
erifiably true. It is an excellent ex- 
imple of the adage that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 
Nowak first worked in the under- 
round for the so-called Section 
N,” whose task was diversionary 
ropaganda against the Germans. 
‘his comprised printing newspa- 
vers, books, and pamphlets for 
3erman soldiers and officials. Offi- 
jal orders also were faked to dis- 
jupt the German administration. 
some material was distributed at 
‘reat personal risk, while some 
vas actually delivered as “printed 
‘natter’’ by the German postal 
‘ervice.® 
) Nowak’s first expedition to 
Sweden was undertaken to estab- 
ish cooperation with the British 
bropaganda effort directed at 
aermany. Nowak was smuggled 
aboard a Swedish ship and hidden 
‘under a pile of coal. By the time he 
teached the Polish legation in 
ptockholm, however, British policy 
Nad begun to tilt toward Moscow at 
jhe expense of Polish interests, 
dnd the Soviet government had se- 
vered relations with the Polish gov- 
4rnment-in-exile in London (in late 
\pril 1943). The pretext for this ac- 
ion was the Polish government's 
equest for an investigation by the 
nternational Red Cross into the 


3For a brief summary on Section ‘“‘N,”’ see Korbonski, 
mld, p: 3: 
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Katyn massacre—the Germans 
had discovered the bodies of some 
4,000 Polish officers at Katyn, near 
Smolensk. They had been taken 
prisoner by the Soviets in Septem- 
ber 1939, and all contact with 
them had been lost in the spring of 
1940.* The reaction of the British 
press to Katyn and to the break in 
Polish-Soviet relations was to 
blame the Germans for the crime 
and the Polish government for 
Slandering the USSR. To Nowak 
this was ‘‘the greatest blow since 
the beginning of the war” (p. 131). 
But, as a Polish official in Stock- 
holm explained to Nowak, the pri- 
mary aim of the Anglo-Saxon pow- 
ers was to win the war. This, plus 
their “guilt” feelings vis-a-vis the 
Soviets because they had not yet 
opened a second front in Europe, 
made backing the Poles against 
the Soviets seem to be politically 
suicidal (p. 132). However, as 
Nowak notes, none of this was re- 
flected in the Polish-language 
broadcasts of the BBC and of the 
Polish radio in Britain. Thus, the 
Polish people continued to live in a 
world of “make believe,” certain 
that the Allies would not abandon 
them to the Soviets. With this same 
tragedy in mind, Mitosz has a 
priest active in the Warsaw Rising 
speak bitterly of the Western allies: 


They will cling frantically to life. 
They will call in the barbarians 
from the steppes to help. And the 
barbarians know the price of their 
blood. They must be repaid in 
towns, countries, the extermination 
of the innocent. But the Roman 
Empire of cowards will fall. 
(pp. 67-68) 


During Nowak’s stay in Sweden, 
the Warsaw Ghetto Rising took 


“See ibid., ch. 20, and J. K. Zawodny, Death in the 
Forest: The Story of the Katyn Forest Massacre, Notre 
Dame, IN, University of Notre Dame Press, 1962. 
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place. The Polish underground had 
reported the extermination of the 
Jews and appealed to the Allies for 
counteraction in late 1942. But 
Jan Karski, the first emissary to re- 
port this, was not believed.® The 
policy of the Polish underground 
was to help the Jews; this was 
done despite the fact that Poland 
was the only country under Ger- 
man occupation where such help 
was punishable by death (see 
Korbonski, ch. 18). Then, in late 
spring 1943, Nowak wrote a report 
on the genocide of the Jews for 
General Wtadysfaw Sikorski, the 
Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief in London 
(pr b33); 

Nowak returned from Sweden 
aboard a Swedish ship and made 
his way by train to Warsaw. There 
he was told that he would be sent 
to London. First, however, he had 
to memorize an enormous amount 
of information to deliver to Polish 
and British authorities there. At 
this time he adopted the alias 
which is his name today (his real 
name is Jezioranski). He set out for 
Gdansk in mid-October 1943, was 
again smuggled to Sweden aboard 
a Swedish ship, and then flew on 
to Britain in the bomb bay of a 
Mosquito fighter plane. 


NOWAK’S ACCOUNT of his talks in 
London is as fascinating as his 
tales of ‘‘derring do” in the under- 
ground. He stayed in the British 
capital from late fall 1943 until 
early July 1944. The policy differ- 
ences between the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Kazimierz Sosn- 
kowski (who had succeeded 
General Sikorski as Commander- 
in-Chief after the latter's death in a 
plane crash at Gibraltar on July 4, 
1943) and the Prime Minister, 
Stanisfaw Mikofajczyk, are sharply 


5See J. Karski, The Story of a Secret State, Boston, 
MA, Houghton-Mifflin, 1944. 
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delineated. Sosnkowski was very 
pessimistic about Poland’s fate, 
foreseeing a division of Europe be- 
tween the Western allies and the 
Soviets. He therefore did not want 
the Home Army to come out of the 
underground when the Soviets 
came in, and he opposed territorial 
concessions to the USSR on the 
grounds that these would spell the 
end of Polish independence 
(pp. 217-20). It should be noted 
that Sosnkowski’s views resembled 
the attitude of the Polish prewar 
government toward Hitler’s de- 
mands in 1939. | 

Prime Minister Mikotajczyk took 
a different line. He told Nowak that 
the British supported Soviet territo- 
rial demands, that is, that the Sovi- 
et Union receive eastern Poland up 
to the Curzon Line of 1920. This 
was confirmed by Foreign Minister 
Tadeusz Romer, by Polish am- 
bassador to England Edward 
Raczyriski, and by the records of 
official Anglo-Polish conversations 
which Nowak was allowed to 
read—while the V—1 and V-2 rock- 
ets were falling on London. In view 
of the British attitude, Mikotajczyk 
believed that the Polish govern- 
ment should concede eastern 
Poland to the USSR, except for the 
predominantly Polish city of Lwéw 
(Lviv, Lvov) and the adjoining oil 
fields. He thought that in return for 
such concessions, the British and 
Americans would defend Polish in- 
dependence against the USSR. 

But Mikotajczyk was in an im- 
possible position. On the one 
hand, the British wanted the Polish 
government to agree to the pro- 
posed frontier with the Soviets at 
once, as the Soviet price for 
resuming relations with the Polish 
government in London. The ques- 
tion of Poland’s future border with 
Germany, on the other hand, was 
to be postponed until the end of 
the war (pp. 225-26), supposedly 
in order to avoid prolonging Ger- 


man resistance. Furthermore, Brit- 
ain only offered to guarantee Polish 
independence jo/ntly with the 
USSR, while the US government 
refused such a guarantee on the 
grounds that this was prohibited by 
the US Constitution. Finally, Polish 
opinion both at home and in Brit- 
ain, as well as in the army then 
fighting in Italy (1943), was 
adamantly opposed to cessions of 
territory. No wonder Mikotajczyk 
felt he was between a rock and a 
hard place. 

Nowak’s conversations with 
prominent Britons underscored 
Poland’s tragic isolation. Most of 
those whom Nowak met saw Polish 
demands for territorial integrity as 
an effort to split the Allies (e.g., 
Hugh Dalton’s opinion, cited in 
Nowak, p. 239). Most of the British 
press appeared pro-Soviet. 
Winston Churchill's special advis- 
er, Major Desmond Morton, wrote 
a tendentious report on his conver- 
sation with Nowak, and sabotaged 
the latter's attempts to meet with 
the Prime Minister (ch. 24), al- 
though Nowak did eventually meet 
Churchill for a few minutes. Nowak 
was present when, on February 22, 
1944, Churchill publicly came out 
in support of Soviet territorial de- 
mands on Poland in the House of 
Commons. Nowak also realized 
that the Polish underground effort 
was peripheral to the Allied inva- 
sion plans for western Europe. 


NOWAK ARRIVED back in Po- 
land—this time by plane from 
southern lItaly—and reached 
Warsaw on July 30, 1944, the eve 
of the Rising, by which time his re- 
port on Western attitudes was 
largely academic. Soviet guns 
could be heard across the Vistula 
River; the population was seething, 
while masses of German soldiers 
and civilians were streaming 
through Warsaw in what seemed to 
be full retreat. The Home Army 
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leadership assumed that the Sovi 
ets would take Warsaw, since iff 
was the most important road ang 
rail center on the way to Berlin) 
The Communist-dominated ‘‘Polish) 
Committee of National Liberation’? 
had come into existence and is) 
sued a manifesto in Chelm on July, 
22, 1944—although as we no 
know, it was agreed upon only that 
day in Moscow. Polish-language 
radio stations behind Soviet lines. 
appealed to the population to rise 
against the Germans. Prime Minis 
ter Mikofajczyk was on his way te 
Moscow to negotiate with Stalin. 
However, of all the factors that 
led to the uprising, the most impor 
tant one was local. The people of 
Warsaw had suffered five years o 
brutal occupation and were itching 
to fight. One alert had already bee 
given and canceled. There was 
Sporadic shooting in the streets,) 
and the German presence seemed 
to be fading. Even if the Home 
Army command had not given the: 
order to begin the uprising on Au-) 
gust 1, it is more than likely that) 
there would have been a spontane-) 
Ous rising. 
Certainly, there was also a politi- 
cal aspect to the Rising. Indeed, 
Polish Communists were already 
proclaiming that the Home Arm 
command had left Warsaw and, 
when the Rising began, that it was : 
being led by armed units of they 
(Communist) Polish Workers’ 
Party. By fighting the Germans, the} 
Home Army wished to document? 
the rights of the vast non-§ 
Communist majority of Poles to} 
have a say in a new Polish govern- | 
ment. But the decision to rise was 
taken under the tremendous pres-} 
sure of the moment, not after a lei-f 
surely weighing of the pros and cons. 
The tragic saga of the Warsaw 
Rising is told autobiographically by § 
Nowak—who cooperated with 
Korbonski in broadcasting reports 


about it to England. Nowak made 
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e more hair-raising trip, through 
ermany to Switzerland—this time 
ith his wife, whom he had mar- 
ed during the Rising. He was the 
rst eyewitness to the Rising to 
‘rive in England. The tragic story 
* the Warsaw Rising is summa- 
zed by Korbonski (ch. 23) and 
id from the civilian point of view 
y Joanna Hanson. It also forms a 
rge part of Mitosz’s Seizure of 
ower. As we know, despite the 
ict that Mikotajczyk had told 
talin there would be a rising in 
farsaw, the Soviet armies ad- 
anced to the northwest and south- 
est of the city into East Prussia, 
yward Silesia, and into the 
alkans. Marshal Konstantin 
okossovskiy’s army took the east- 
rn suburb of Praga in mid- 
eptember; it allowed an isolated 
olish unit to cross the Vistula and 
e shattered by the Germans. Ger- 
van guns and planes devastated 
Ye city at will. Stalin allowed one 
IS mission to land behind Soviet 
nes after it had dropped supplies 
)» the Poles. Other supplies were 
ropped by planes that had to fly 
‘om Italy to Warsaw and back 
rithout landing. The Rising ended 
fter 63 days. Warsaw, already 
artially destroyed, was razed by 
; 
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the Germans. Some 250,000 peo- 
ple were killed. Thus, the Germans 
were allowed to destroy the Home 
Army, ridding Stalin and the Polish 
Communists of uncomfortable ri- 
vals for power in Poland. 

The tragic end of Polish resis- 
tance and the imposition of a 
Communist-led regime on Poland 
are recounted by Korbonski (chs. 
24-26) and rendered in literary 
form by Mffosz. In the latter’s book, 
Kwinto, an officer in the Soviet- 
controlled Polish army, is tor- 
mented by a recurring dream. De- 
spite his hatred of communism, he 
dreams of sitting on Stalin’s knees, 
drawn to the strength that he hates 
(pp. 203-4). His sweetheart Teresa 
gives him a Freudian explanation: 
“They killed your father, so they 
seem all-powerful to you” (p. 206). 

This might also apply, in a highly 
simplified form, to General 
Jaruzelski today. The Russians 
killed his father in 1939, when he 
was 13 years old, and deported 
him to the USSR with his mother 
and sister. There he joined the Pol- 
ish, Soviet-led army in 1943. How- 
ever, reactions to brute power are 
highly individual. Most Poles have 
never forgiven the Russians for 


| denying them help during the 
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Warsaw Rising, and for imposing 
the Soviet model of communism on 
their country. 


SOLIDARITY was a national move- 
ment to gain more internal free- 
dom, to give the people some influ- 
ence over their own lives, and to 
evolve a model of socialism more 
in keeping with Polish traditions. 
Such efforts will continue either 
until the Soviet leaders allow the 
Polish government to grant these 
demands, or until the Soviet Union 
is too weak to oppose them. Mitosz 
foresaw the Solidarity movement in 
The Seizure of Power, first pub- 
lished in 1953. Speaking of the 
Polish workers’ protests against 
communism and of their stubborn 
faith, only half-expressed in their 
shouts of “unfair,” Mitosz has a 
character say: 


It was they—one day, in the distant 
future, when they had become the 
real owners of the smelting works, 
of mines, and of the factories —who 
would protect with their hands the 
uncertain light, and without any illu- 
sions that they were discovering the 
absolute truth. (p. 242) 
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ONE CONSEQUENCE of the crisis 
in Poland has been to refocus the 
attention of Western scholars and 
policymakers on Eastern Europe. 
The volume of writings on the re- 
gion has increased, and a number 
of new research projects dealing 
with Soviet-East European rela- 
tions are in progress. These re- 
search efforts, and all interested 
observers of developments in East- 
ern Europe, will benefit from the 
four books reviewed here. The first 
three books are compilations of 


conference papers, the fourth a 
monograph. All were completed in 
1980-81 as the Polish crisis un- 
folded. All offer valuable informa- 
tion or insights on the patterns of 
socioeconomic and _ political 
change inside the countries of 
Eastern Europe and in Soviet—East 
European relations. 

Most useful is the volume edited 
by Morris Bornstein, Zvi Gitelman, 
and William Zimmerman, which 
contains papers prepared for a 
1979 international conference and 
revised in fall 1980. The editors, 
and other political scientists and 
economists from West and East, 
profitably address how world eco- 
nomic developments and East- 
West relations have affected East- 
ern Europe; what have been the in- 
ternal political determinants and 
domestic consequences of East 
European foreign economic and 
political relations; and how world 
economic changes and domestic 
politics in Eastern Europe have af- 
fected the region’s relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Soviet-East European Dilem- 
mas, edited by Karen Dawisha and 
Philip Hanson, covers much of the 
Same ground, but also includes 
two chapters on East European 
military affairs. The essays in this 
volume, which were originally pre- 
sented to a Chatham House study 
group in 1979-1980, are not as 
well-researched and well- 
documented as the contributions 
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to the Bornstein/Gitelman 
Zimmerman book. Rather they ari 
intended as “think pieces” and ini 
deed provide much food fo) 
thought. | 


READ TOGETHER, the two voll 
umes illuminate the main issues o 
the current dilemma of Easter 
Europe. As a consequence of Sovi 
et regional military hegemony, o 
the one hand, and the Ostpolitik o 
West Germany and the West as é 
whole since the late 1960's, on the 
other, Eastern Europe’s posi 
tion—militarily, territorially, ane 
politically—within the Sovie 
sphere of domination is nowhere 
fundamentally and actively con 
tested in the West. Yet in the earl 
1980's, Eastern Europe’s status ag 
a stable and viable element of the 
Soviet imperial system has come 
under increasing challenge, noy 
from without but from within. The 
East European governments are 
simply, as George Schdpflin puts i 
in the Dawisha/Hanson book, run} 
ning out of steam. Over the years) 
the Communist leaderships of the 
region became less dependent o } 
day-to-day repression and came t@ 
rely more on ‘‘consumerism” ta 
maintain their rule and enhance 
their legitimacy. In the processf 
and despite the looming Soviet mil | 
itary presence, the party leader} 
ships in Eastern Europe became 
hostage to economic progress, es 
pecially an increase in the stand# 
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Id of living. They became de- 
jendent on what Alex Pravda 
irms an economic, welfare-based 
s0cial compact.” 
|The demonstrated capabilities of 
ntrally planned ‘socialist’ econ- 
jnles to carry through forced in- 
jsstrialization and extensive 
iowth are becoming irrelevant 
jecisely because of their initial 
yonomic success. As contributors 
1 both books argue, further eco- 
mic progress requires a transi- 
‘on from the extensive to the 
tensive phase of economic devel- 
»ment, which involves economic 
»yecialization (whereby each coun- 
'y concentrates on producing 
nat its resource, labor, and capi- 
‘| base best suit it for), greater la- 
»r productivity, faster technologi- 
il adaptation, more decentralized 
nd flexible economic manage- 
jent, and curtailment of political 
yntrols over the economy. West- 
n and East European contribu- 
‘rs to the  Bornstein/Gitel- 
an/Zimmerman book argue 
ersuasively that greater involve- 
“ent in the world economy is a 
‘econdition for the East European 
»untries to make the transition. 
‘nat process does not pre- 
ude—indeed, Bornstein, Zim- 
yerman, and Hanson all argue, it 
‘robably entails—closer economic 
operation among the Council of 
Jutual Economic Assistance 
MEA) member-states in the en- 
rey and other sectors. They and 
her contributors argue that this 
icreased interstate cooperation 
Jortends something quite different 
om the nearly-dead idea of 
lupranational “integration” within 
MEA (involving greater Soviet 
ontrol of the East European econ- 
mies) that Nikita Khrushchev 
nce promoted. What intensive 
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*“East—West Independence and the Social Compact 
Eastern Europe,” in the Bornstein/Gitelman/ 
immerman volume, pp. 162-87. 
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growth and minimal satisfaction of 
consumer expectations do exclude 
is economic autarky. 

A vital precondition for contin- 
ued economic development in 
Eastern Europe is structural reform 
of the centralized national econom- 
ic systems. As Philip Windsor ar- 
gues in Soviet-East European Di- 
lemmas, the functioning of a 
complex modern economy as- 
sumes a rapid flow of effective in- 
formation, devolution of decision- 
making to a level where decisions 
can benefit from that information, 
and flexible mediation among 
competing groups in both resource 
allocation and consumer goods 
production. Yet such attributes of 
modern economic management 
are incompatible with the Soviet- 
Leninist interpretation of the ‘“‘lead- 
ing role of the party.” Significant 
adaptation of the economic man- 
agement system (as opposed to 
tinkering with the present system, 
which many Western observers are 
too quick to call “reform’’) thus, in- 
evitably, entails reform of the politi- 
cal system. But political reform is 
rejected by the East European 
leaderships, because it would un- 
dermine their own institutional and 
personal power and because 
(should they try to emulate former 
Czechoslovak leader Alexander 
Dubéek) Moscow would forbid it. 


SEVERAL AUTHORS in the two 
books trace the blossoming of 
Eastern Europe’s economic ties 
with the West after the mid-1960’s. 
The Western political calculation 
(as compared to calculations 
based on economic interests), to 
the extent it mattered, was that, 
within the limits imposed by Soviet 
power, commerce could foster a 
more Westward orientation and in- 
ternal “liberalization” in Eastern 
Europe. The political calculation of 
the East European leaderships 
was, by and large, quite different. 
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The Polish, East German, and Ro- 
manian leaderships, especially, 
sought to develop an economic 
connection with the West as a way 
of sustaining economic growth and 
Satisfying consumer expectations, 
thereby securing a modicum of le- 
gitimacy in the absence of—in- 
deed, in order to avoid—funda- 
mental economic and political 
reform. The calculations of the in- 
dividual East European leader- 
ships, of course, varied. Nicolae 
Ceausescu sought to use the West- 
ern economic connection to ex- 
pand Romania’s special independ- 
ent position within the Soviet bloc. 
Janos Kaddar sought with consider- 
able success to advance intensive 
growth in Hungary after introduc- 
ing the New Economic Mechanism 
in the late 1960’s. The Czechoslo- 
vak and Bulgarian leaderships 
placed less emphasis on Western 
economic ties. But throughout the 
region, as Alex Pravda points out 
in the Bornstein/Gitelman/Zimmer- 
man book, the blossoming of East- 
West economic ties coincided with 
the emasculation of structural re- 
form of the economy and East Eu- 
ropean leaders’ failure to adapt do- 
mestic political systems. 

East-West economic ties in the 
period of ‘high détente” of the ear- 
ly 1970's did bring with them, as 
Western political calculation had 
intended, a greater influx of West- 
ern ideas and influences. East Eu- 
ropean. leaders, particularly 
Edward Gierek in Poland, were 
willing (within differing limits, and 
with Soviet support or acquies- 
cence) to tolerate this import of 
“subversive” Western influences 
as the price of commerce with the 
West, calculating that the ensuing 
economic gains and resultant in- 
crease in consumer satisfaction 
would neutralize or minimize the 
negative features of Western cul- 
tural and other influences: It 
seemed a low-risk strategy, and it 
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worked—at first. By the late 
1970's, however, the Western eco- 
nomic connection became the 
channel by which Eastern Europe 
“imported” high energy prices, 
fixed by the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
and world economic recession that 
it might have largely been pro- 
tected against in earlier, more au- 
tarkic times. The result was eco- 
nomic slowdown, which in turn 
brought about an absolute decline 
in living standards in several 
countries. 

Economic downturns had oc- 
curred earlier in Eastern Europe, of 
course, but the adverse sociopoliti- 
cal consequences were limited and 
the economy subsequently revived. 
The downturn of the late 1970's, 
however, came at a time when 
Eastern Europe as a whole was at- 
tempting to shift from extensive to 
intensive economic development; 
thus, some of the time-tested in- 
struments for reviving economic 
performance in centrally planned 
economies (such as boosting in- 
vestment) had become less rele- 
vant. More important was the al- 
tered sociopolitical situation. The 
downturn of the late 1970's coin- 
cided with the emergence of the 
first “mature socialist’ industrial 
work force. This group, symbolized 
by the Gdansk worker-activists but 
with counterparts elsewhere, was 
(in the words of a Polish journalist) 
“aware of their place in society and 
determined to draw all the neces- 
sary conclusions from the fact that, 
according to the ideological prem- 
ises of the system, their class has 
been accorded the leading role in 
society.”* In 1980, Polish workers 
mounted the first massive active 
Opposition to the Communist SyS- 
tem since the consolidation of 
Communist power in the late 
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*Ryszard Kapuscinski, “Notes from the Seacoast,” 
Kultura (Warsaw), Sept. 14, 1980. 


1940’s. Ironically, what the West- 
ern economic connection had 
been intended by local regimes to 
help avoid—namely, economic 
dissatisfaction of such proportions 
that it unleashed latent political op- 
position—in fact occurred in part 
because of that connection. 


WHAT OF the future? The coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe—Poland 
and Romania above all—have 
reached a stage where socioeco- 
nomic and political change is as 
“necessary” as it is “impossible.” 
But East European ‘‘reformers”’ 
and Western “‘liberalizers’’ both 
maintain that the circle can be 
Squared. This viewpoint is well 
stated by Polish scholar Stanislaw 
Gebethner in East-West Relations 
and the Future of Eastern Europe: 
a modern “socialist” economy re- 
quires a more flexible and decen- 
tralized system of economic man- 
agement, and this will entail some 
changes in the form of the “leading 
role’ of the Communist party— 
which, however, will continue to 
monopolize political life and retain 
the confidence of the Soviet Union 
(pp. 277-80). 

That scenario may still play itself 
out in One country or another. 
Hungary, as several contributors to 
the two books discuss, has started 
down that road. But the evolution 
of Hungary’s economy and political 
system is partial and fragile. 
Nonetheless, in many respects, the 
reformist scenario seems to be the 
“best” course of future develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe, and even 
halting steps down that road 
should not be overlooked. 

But we must also accept the 
possibility—more likely, in my 
view, and too little discussed in 
both books—that the derivative 
East European Communist systems 
are fundamentally unreformable. 
The conditions under which reform 
was introduced in Hungary in the 
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late 1960’s—in the aftermath 
the bloody trauma of 1956, by 
unified and self-confident par} 
leadership, in favorable domest) 
and world economic circurm 
stances—are unlikely to obta 
elsewhere. Wlodzimierz Brus, 
Soviet-East European Dilemma 
draws on his own considerable e 
perience as an advocate of ec¢ 
nomic reform in Poland to arg 
that opposition to economic refor 
in Eastern Europe arises first of é 
from within, that is, from amo 
the domestic Communist elites, n¢ 
from Moscow. The chapters b 
Gitelman and Zimmerman in the 
edited volume and by Schépfli 
and Windsor in the Dawisha/Ha 
son book help us understand t 
domestic political obstacles 
such reform. 

The most serious fault line of th 
system is, as Gitelman notes, t 
absence of intermediate instit 
tions that could represent an 
channel worker interests. Bodie 
representing those interests (work 
ers’ councils, unions) have period 
cally emerged, but they hav 
always been emasculated or de 
Stroyed by the ruling parties 
Schdpflin concurs with this diagno 
sis, but he points more generally t 
a lack of intermediate institution 
able to represent particular socie 
interests and mitigate social ten 
sions as the chief failing, and po 
tential flash point, of the East Eure 
pean Communist systems. Barring 
the evolution of such institution 
and an ensuing dilution of the 
“leading role of the party’’—one 
version of which was the Polis 
“historic compromise” portendec 
by the Gdansk Agreement of Au 
gust 31, 1980—stagnation, insta 
bility, and violence are likely te 
characterize Eastern Europe, anc 
thus influence Soviet-East Europe 
an ties and Eastern Europe’s rela 
tions with the West, over the nex 
decade. 


iNhether or not this gloomy fu- 
j2 occurs, the two books should 
hve to remind readers that an 
Inomic connection with the 
»st is no panacea for Eastern 
rope’s fundamental political and 
ynomic ills and in many circum- 
nces will compound rather than 
aviate them. 


E INTERACTION of the social, 
dnomic, and political factors dis- 
ssed above will crucially affect 
stern Europe’s future contribu- 
1 to Soviet military power. Vari- 
3 aspects of this issue are dis- 
ssed by Malcolm Mackintosh 
d John Erickson (in the Da- 
sha/Hanson book), by some of 
2 contributors to The Warsaw 
ct edited by Robert Clawson and 
awrence Kaplan, and by Chris- 
yher Jones in his study of Soviet 
luence in Eastern Europe. 
since the early 1960’s, the 
SR has sought to develop East 
‘opean military forces capable of 
yplementing those Soviet mili- 
y units that would be employed 
4a conflict with NATO. East Euro- 
an armed forces (with the ex- 
dtion of those of Romania) have 
2n modernized and trained to 
‘ry out secondary but important 
3sions under Soviet command 
hin the Soviet-defined opera- 
jal doctrine of Warsaw Pact ‘‘co- 
tion warfare’’—a strategy de- 
ined to give East European 
litary elites a sense of participa- 
1 in bloc military affairs, while 
erving for the Soviets all key 
mmands and decision-making 
srogatives. The Warsaw Treaty 
Zanization (WTO) has served as 
2 multinational organization 
ough which the USSR _ has 
rsued these aims. The organiza- 
n has also served the Soviet Un- 
as a major instrument for 
Suring political/military control of 
stern Europe in the post-Stalinist 
riod. 
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The books under review help us 
understand how these processes 
work. Boleslaw Boczek and Thom- 
as O. Cason (in the Clawson/ 
Kaplan book) review the capabili- 
ties of the East European military 
forces, individually and collective- 
ly. Mackintosh reaffirms his earlier 
analysis—to which all scholars in 
the field are indebted—that mili- 
tary-operational control of the War- 
saw Pact remains firmly anchored 
in the Soviet General Staff.® 
Erickson, in Soviet-East European 
Dilemmas, explains potential uses 
of selected East European forces 
according to Soviet operational 
doctrine. However, in exploring So- 
viet alternatives to mobilizing all 
Warsaw Pact units—thereby reap- 
ing the advantages of surprise—he 
overstates the possibilities for 
multinational integration at lower- 
level echelons of even elite national 
military units. And in his chapter in 
the Clawson/Kaplan book, Erickson 
grapples with the thorny issue of 
the East European defense burden. 
He traces the process of military 
modernization within the WTO, 
noting that while modernization en- 
hances potential military capabili- 
ties, it may also increase strains 
within the organization: 


Modernization, meant to ease the 
transition of the Pact into the 
1980’s, may only contribute to 
exacerbating attitudes of antago- 
nism and deeply felt subservience 
on the part of the frustrated profes- 
sionals within all the military- 
economic establishments in East 
Europe. (p. 226) 


Jones’s study of Soviet influence 
in Eastern Europe would have ben- 
efited from more attention to the 
strains between the Soviet and 


3See Mackintosh’s The Evolution of the Warsaw Pact, 
Adelphi Papers No. 58, London, The International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, June 1969. 
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East European military establish- 
ments. Like Andrzej Korbonski and 
Jé6rg Hoensch in The Warsaw Pact, 
Jones is concerned primarily with 
the utility of the WTO as an 
instument of control within the So- 
viet bloc. He usefully reviews the 
sometimes neglected military di- 
mension of East European aspira- 
tions for greater independence 
from Moscow. The countries that 
have avoided or escaped (in vary- 
ing degrees) from Soviet domina- 
tion—Finland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Romania—all developed nation- 
ally-based defense systems that 
could credibly threaten to make 
Soviet military subjugation difficult, 
costly, and complicated interna- 
tionally. Similarly, efforts in Poland 
in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 
1966-1968 to achieve greater na- 
tional autonomy included a ‘‘na- 
tional” military dimension. 

Jones also marshals much use- 
ful evidence on the Soviet ap- 
proach to standardizing doctrine, 
command, training, military educa- 
tion, and political activity within the 
Warsaw Pact. But on this score the 
book must be read with caution. At 
times, Jones equates Soviet words 
(which may or may not reveal Sovi- 
et policies, as distinct from prefer- 
ences) with Warsaw Pact deeds. 
Thus, he understates Soviet—East 
European tensions and minimizes 
areas of actual or potential friction 
between the USSR and even the 
most loyal WTO members. 

Jones interprets the Soviet im- 
perative to dominate East Europe- 
an military institutions as an effort 
to prevent East European countries 
from adopting their own strategies 
of territorial defense. From the So- 
viet point of view, such a develop- 
ment must be avoided. But there 
are far less dramatic and more 
likely developments signifying 
greater national control over na- 
tional armed forces (such as issues 
of operational military coordina- 
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tion) that require more immediate 
attention by Soviet military and po- 
litical leaders. And while Moscow 
must be concerned with thwarting 
any developments that could en- 
hance East European capabilities 
to fight the Soviet army, the USSR 
also must effectively develop and 
control East European forces so 
that those forces can serve Soviet 
purposes in a conflict with NATO. 
In reminding the reader of the 
intrabloc military control functions 
of the Warsaw Pact, Jones.at times 
seems to question whether the So- 
viets impute any offensive mission 
to East European forces at all. That 
offensive mission demonstrably ex- 
ists. If it did not, Moscow could 


most easily deal with potential mili- 
tary opposition in Eastern Europe 
by weakening the East European 
armies—which it has not. 


THESE BOOKS help us understand 
the factors that affect Soviet calcu- 
lations about military capabilities in 
Eastern Europe. The Soviet objec- 
tive seems clear: to organize mili- 
tary forces in Eastern Europe in 
such a manner that—the wide- 
Spread opposition in Eastern Eu- 
rope to Soviet hegemony notwith- 
standing—those forces could be 
used reliably to enhance Soviet 
military capabilities vis-a-vis NATO, 
while avoiding tendencies toward 
“military deviation” that could fos- 
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ter political independence. T 
task of Western analysis is to 
derstand better how the USSR 
pursued this objective, and to eg: 
mate how successful it has bee 
avoiding the temptation either 
overstate or dismiss the role of Ez | 
European forces in Warsaw Pé| 
“coalition warfare” strategy. 

The four books under review 
main relevant to the student 
East European affairs today. Th 
help illuminate not only the pro 
pects for economic and _ politic 
development in Eastern Europe b 
also the contribution of East Eur 
pean military forces to Soviet mj) 
tary power. f 


=; Readers are welcome 
imment on matters 

yssed in this journal. 

rs should be addressed to 
Editors. Problems of 
munism, US Information 
‘cy, 400 C Street, SW, 
vington, DC 20547, USA. 


THE EDITORS: | have just 
‘hed reading General Wil- 
Odom’s most impressive 
ey, “Choice and Change in 
Jet Politics’ (Problems of 
munism, May-June 
3). This is a sophisticated, 
/mbracing, almost encyclo- 
c treatment of conditions 
Soviet General Secretary 
y Andropov faces at this 


5 is true for any such broad 
view, however, there are 
its on which the reader 
» disagree with the author's 
*ment. For example, in as- 
ying Leonid Brezhnev’s leg- 
Gen. Odom falls into what 
become a fashionable 
particularly in the present 
3ervative political environ- 
t in Washington. He cor- 
y points to Western legali- 
yn of the post-World War II 
iers in Europe as some- 
that Nikita Khrushchev 
and failed to achieve, but 
trrs when he implies that 
al’ Western recognition 
ese frontiers was accom- 
hed by Brezhnev only at 
inki. This Soviet goal was 
ally achieved in the quad- 
tite Berlin negotiations, 
h— somewhat ironical- 


ly—had been imposed by the 
Western powers as a prerequi- 
site to any meeting at Helsinki. 
If anything, Helsinki placed 
constraints on Soviet legitima- 
cy because of the Helsinki Fi- 
nal Act’s commitment to dem- 
ocratic reforms, open borders, 
and what President Jimmy 
Carter later came to call 
human-rights objectives. 

Many Western assessments 
underrate the importance that 
the Soviets—with their inferi- 
ority complex—attached to 
such legitimization of their oc- 
cupation of East Germany. 
Western resistance to this 
prime Soviet policy objective in 
Europe was lost, in my judg- 
ment, by none other than John 
Foster Dulles. It was Dulles 
who reacted to Khrushchev’s 
1958 ultimatum by offering to 
“assume” that East German 
VOPO’s were acting on behalf 
of Soviet authority when they 
exercised control over access 
to and from Berlin. Subse- 
quently, discouraged by con- 
tinued US and British wavering 
on this subject, West German 
authorities themselves came to 
the conclusion that it was bet- 
ter to ‘‘cut a deal’ with their 
East German cousins than 
hope to undermine Soviet he- 
gemony. It seemed to those of 
us who served in Berlin at that 
time that the full psychological 
impact of first Dulles’s and 
then the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s failure to appreciate the 
historic significance of Berlin 
as a bone in the Soviet throat 
was not properly understood. 
Thus, by the time that—prior 
to agreeing to sit down and 
participate in the Helsinki 
Conference—US Ambassador 
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Ken Rush in Germany con- 
cluded an agreement with his 
Soviet counterpart to accept 
the division of Germany, he 
was no more than recognizing 
that one cannot be more Cath- 
olic than the pope. 

This is a rather lengthy dis- 
quisition on a passing aspect 
of General Odom’s excellent 
piece, but in the evolution of 
the Soviet Union’s perceptions 
regarding Western determina- 
tion, the recognition of the di- 
vision of Germany must go 
down in history as an impor- 
tant watershed. 

The second element in Gen. 
Odom’'s’ presentation that 
troubles me is his assertion 
that Brezhnev succeeded in 
reasserting Soviet influ- 
ence—gaining important posi- 


tions in Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, Syria, Iraq, and 
Angola—and the implication 


that these gains offset in im- 
portance the loss of Egypt and 
the further estrangement of 
China. He states: ‘Other than 
Egypt, the only major negative 
development from the Soviet 
viewpoint was the normaliza- 
tion of relations between the 
United States and China” (p. 
6). The author’s assertion 
troubles me in light of the view 
currently held by the extreme 
right in the United States that 
“the Soviet Union is on a roll,” 
evidenced by its gains in 
Ethiopia, South Yemen, and 
Angola. The Soviet leadership 
under Brezhnev and Khru- 
shchev picked up a few clients 
here and there, but on the 
whole witnessed the inexorable 
march of history against 
them—a trend that continues 
to this day. There have been, 


and will continue to be, ups 
and downs in this process. 
Ghana was once a favorite So- 
viet protégé, one in which 
Moscow invested hundreds of 
millions in assets, only to be 
expelled after a coup a few 
years later. But we should rec- 
ognize that the break with Chi- 
na dwarfs all other real estate 
acquisitions and losses and 
that the simultaneous or sub- 
sequent loss of investment and 
influence in Indonesia and 
Egypt far outweighs temporary 
gains or losses, whether in 
South Yemen or - even 
Nicaragua. 

Perhaps because of General 
Odom’s very special expertise 
(including service as the US 
Army’s attaché in Moscow), his 
comments on the military as- 
pects of Andropov’s policy op- 
tions are the most compelling. 
All too seldom does anyone 
point out the fundamental ad- 
vantages that Soviet military 
planners have over their West- 
ern counterparts by dint of the 
enormous control they exer- 
cise over the quality, design, 
and pricing of military produc- 
tion, as well as their ability to 
siphon off critical resources. 
At the same time, Gen. Odom’s 
discussion of the potential in- 
cremental value to the Soviet 
leadership of switching some 
resources from the military 
sector to the civilian sector to 
deal with economic crises 
struck me as too telescoped. It 
is not so much the potential of 
converting portions of the pro- 
ductive capability of Soviet 
military industrial factories to 
civilian production that one 
might look to as a source of re- 
lief to the Soviet economy (pp. 
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17-18). Rather, it is the tre- 
mendous reservoir of technic- 
ally trained personnel current- 
ly tied up in the Soviet military 
industrial sector. 

| do not give as much cre- 
dence as General Odom seems 
to give to the hypothesis that 
younger Soviet policy analysts 
of Western affairs are much 
abler than their predecessors 
in exploiting Western political 
groups. No doubt greater num- 
bers have had more exposure 
to the West and hence may be 
smoother in some respects 
than previous generations of 
Soviet officials. But then, who 
has had more exposure than 
Andrey Gromyko and the KGB, 
and one must not forget the 
first Soviet foreign minister, 
Georgiy Chicherin. 

Gen. Odom seems _insuffi- 
ciently skeptical about the fun- 
damental strengths of the So- 
viet social fabric. The USSR is 
a “third-world” economy with 
a ‘‘first-world” defense. In my 
judgment, there is little danger 
of the Soviet Union becoming 
a dedicated Sparta destined to 
“do in” a soft and fat Athens. 
An Athens the West may be, 
but a Sparta the Soviet Union 
is not. Seldom in the history of 
the world has a population 
been more bored, cynical, and 
turned off by its regime's ide- 
ology than the Soviet people. 
We need to recognize this in 
order to deal intelligently with 
what we are up against and not 
overestimate the capabilities, 
say, of Americanists within the 
Soviet regime. 

As for religion, whether or 
not Moscow was involved in 
the attempt on the Pope’s 
life—and there have been 
many people trying, without 
success so far, to prove that it 
was—| cannot believe that the 
Soviet leadership's under- 
Standable concern with John 
Paul Il is stimulated to any sig- 
nificant degree by concern 
over Catholicism or religion in 
general in the Soviet Union, as 
Odom suggests (p. 14). The 
Pope is a historically un- 
equaled political symbol in 
Central Europe, and Soviet re- 
action to him is, | believe, 


clearly motivated primarily by 
the political challenge of hold- 
ing on to Poland. 

General Odom’s discussion 
of the considerable benefits 
accruing to the USSR from the 
Khrushchev/Brezhnev policy of 
peaceful coexistence ignores 
the losses and ferment that ac- 
companied it—typified in the 
very problems we are witnes- 
sing in Poland today. A West- 
ern policy of engagement with 
the Soviet Union creates prob- 
lems as well as benefits for the 
Kremlin. Acquiescence during 
the Ford Administration in a 
peaceful coexistence policy 
was a hard-nosed decision to 
fish in troubled Soviet waters 
and reflected confidence that 
face-to-face § communication 
between our two societies in- 
evitably has to benefit us and 
challenge them. | would cite 
the losses of China, Egypt, 
Ghana, and Indonesia, the up- 
risings in Eastern Europe, and 
even the problems and pres- 
sures on the Soviet regime to 
devote more resources to the 
Soviet consumer. 

| do, to be sure, agree with 
Odom in his assessment that 
the overriding Soviet policy ob- 
jective is to split Europe from 
the United States. Undiscrimi- 
nating pursuit by Washington 
of unilateral export controls 
and US efforts to punish our 
allies for disagreeing with us 
about what constitutes benefi- 
cial East-West trade could fur- 
ther this Soviet objective. 

The author is also correct in 
assuming that the Soviets will 
fish with enthusiasm in the 
lran-lraq waters and in any 
other area or target of opportu- 
nity that may present itself. 
The prospects are indeed good 
that the current regime will 
continue for some time to rely 
on “sound and fury” in dealing 
with its domestic crises while 
competing aggressively with 
the West in the Third World. 
My only plea after reading 
Gen. Odom's thought- 
Provoking tour d’horizon is that 
we engage in this competition 
with a strong sense of confi- 
dence in our fundamental su- 
periority, rather than out of the 


alarmed misperception that 
the Soviet antagonist is some- 
how 10-feet tall. 


KEMPTON B. JENKINS 
Washington, DC 


(Mr. Jenkins is a retired career 
diplomat with some 18 years’ 
experience in Soviet affairs, in- 
cluding a tour as political offi- 
cer in the US Embassy in Mos- 
cow. His latest government 
post was as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for 
East-West Trade. He is cur- 
rently a Vice President of 
ARMCO Corporation.—Eds.) 


GEN. ODOM REPLIES: | am 
pleasantly surprised to find 
that Mr. Jenkins agrees with as 
much of my analysis of Soviet 
politics as he does. And one of 
his points of criticism is well 
taken. Indeed, the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement is more impor- 
tant than Helsinki as a legal 
basis for Soviet gains in West- 
ern acknowledgment of the 
postwar boundaries. Helsinki, 
nonetheless, is associated with 
the notion of greater accept- 
ance of those unsettled bor- 
ders. And | would also agree 
that the erosion of the US re- 
sistance to the Soviet political 
offensive in Europe began 
even earlier, in the late 1950’s 
and early 1960’s. 

| do, however, have difficulty 
reconciling this line of Jen- 
kins’s criticism with his objec- 
tion to the idea that the “‘Sovi- 
ets are on a roll.”’ The cliché is 
not mine, but it certainly does 
not abuse reality all that much. 
Who would make an argument 
that the overall East-West mili- 
tary balance is not worse (from 
the Western standpoint) today 
than in the 1950's and 1960's? 
That the US-Soviet balance of 
influence in the Persian Gulf is 
more favorable to the US today 
than it was a decade or two 
ago? That the balance has im- 
proved in the Caribbean re- 
gion? Sino-Soviet enmity, to be 
Sure, reduces US military re- 


quirements in East Asia, 
what does it mean for our v 
oil interests in the Persi 
Gulf? For the imbalance 
conventional forces in Eurog 
For Soviet-Cuban adventu 
in Central America? The 
questions are analytically mé¢ 
important than comparing 
value of Egypt and China in 
East-West balance out of | 
gional and global strates 
contexts. 

Two other points where | 
Jenkins and | differ are, 
seems to me, particularly j 
portant to highlight for puk 
understanding and deba 
First, | do not share his cc 
cern that we may overrate § 
viet power and lose our sé 
confidence. | am struck 
quite the contrary danger: t 
we greatly underrate t 
USSR, indulge in danger 
over-confidence, and tre 
close to the border of irrespc 
sibility in failing to mainte 
adequate power to meet o 
foreign security obligatio 
The dangers of war are mu 
greater from the later set of 
rors than from the forme 
agree with Mr. Jenkins, he 
ever, that in debating ft 
point we should avoid clic! 
and adhere to tough-mind 
analysis and solid evidence 

Second, it may be useful 
analyze why the Soviets se 
to hold influence with sor 
states only briefly and th 
lose it (Ghana, Indones 
while their influence in ot 
countries seems virtually if 
versible without outside 
tary intervention (the states 
Eastern Europe, Cuba, al 
probably Ethiopia and Afg 
istan). | believe that the exte 
to which the Soviets are able 
build a Soviet-type sta 
economic/party/police _ strl 
ture to replace the old regif 
in a client state is the bi 
measure of the probable 
durance of Soviet influence 
that state. From this viewpo 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq are | 
ferent from Ethiopia, Cub 
Afghanistan, and Nicarag 
(to all appearances of rec 
internal institutional cha 
there). The latter set of sta 
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etting Soviet cadres design 
ir domestic organization, 
ply cannot exercise the 
le autonomy vis-a-vis 
scow that the first set can. 
pt never allowed such an 
anizational transformation. 
a did, and Ethiopia seems 
ided in that direction. In 
es where a Leninist institu- 
al development occurs but 
‘re there is no extensive So- 
{presence and involvement 
Zoslavia, China, Albania, 
| perhaps Vietnam), the 
ernments may follow anti- 
liet policies in foreign af- 
3, but they remain oppress- 
dictatorships with political 
ies quite incompatible with 
own—not regimes that the 
‘should take pride in sup- 
‘ing except to balance Sovi- 
ssertiveness, as the greater 
ger. 

Ir. Jenkins’s comments 
n to me to raise these very 
ortant issues, and | en- 
rage more informed dis- 
sion of them. 


WILLIAM E. ODOM 
Washington, DC 


; ANDROPOV LINE? 


THE EDITORS: The cover- 
of the Andropov accession 
ye January—February issue 
?>roblems of Communism 
rs me to some remarks. | 
particularly struck by the 
jange of correspondence 
een Albert Weeks and Jer- 
{ough concerning what can 
learned from Yuriy Andro- 
Ss speeches. 

rom my studies of Soviet 
irs, | remember that top 
y leaders hardly ever di- 
e from the official political 
of the party, which is for- 
ated by the plenums of the 
tral Committee and/or by 
y congresses. This ‘‘gener- 
ne” is the basis for the ac- 
ies of the major party and 
rnment apparatuses, gives 
ction to the mobilization of 
urces, imparts stability to 
whole system, and last but 


not least, shapes public opin- 
ion. The general secretary is 
not able to formulate the politi- 
cal line on his own. Indeed, at- 
tempts to establish a personal 
dictatorship over the collective 
leadership, as Nikita Khru- 
shchev tried, will be criticized 
as a violation of Leninist norms 
and punished by exclusion 
from the party leadership. 

Rather, to get to the top of 
the party, an ambitious leader 
must make compromises and 
seek the support of the admin- 
istrators of the principal appa- 
ratuses. He must make their 
interests his own. This effort is 
signaled and expressed, in 
more or less disguised form, 
through the candidate’s 
speeches. 

For instance, to enlist the 
support of party leaders con- 
cerned with the state of the ci- 
villian economy, Andropov said 
in his April 22, 1982, speech 
that shortages in consumer 
goods and agriculture would 
be overcome (Pravda, Apr. 23, 
1982). In his speech to the 
November 12, 1982, CC ple- 
num, he made a clear gesture 
toward the military when he 
pointed out: “‘We know very 
well that peace cannot be en- 
treated of the imperialists. It 
can be maintained only by the 
invincible might of the Soviet 
Armed Forces” (Pravda, Nov. 
1371982): 

Indeed, in his move to the 
party general secretaryship 
Andropov received his strong- 
est support from the military. 
The Soviet Defense Minister, 
Marshal Dmitriy Ustinov, gave 
critical momentum to Andro- 
pov’s candidacy in the inner 
circle of the Politburo and did 
so on behalf of the Soviet 
marshals. 

This circumstance was no 
chance occurrence. Rather, it 
was the logical result of the 
constellation of forces that had 
formed in the Soviet leadership 
in the preceding years. Brezh- 
nev had promoted the military 
because of his policy of 
strength, especially as it per- 
tained to rivalry with the 
United States. As a conse- 
quence, the military achieved 
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a position of strength in the 
system and were privileged 
when it came to budget alloca- 
tions. Moreover, under Brezh- 
nev the Soviet military for the 
first time found itself inte- 
grated into the party decision- 
making process with full 
Politiburo membership. Andro- 
pov represented to the military 
some guarantee of continuity 
in a foreign policy of seeking 
international influence based, 
on the one hand, on military 
strength, and on the other, on 
disarming NATO’s nuclear ca- 
pability by pushing forward a 
campaign for nuclear disarma- 
ment in Europe. (Brezhnev 
had fired the opening shot in 
the latter campaign in his June 
29 speech to the 1976 Berlin 
Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, in which he 
spoke of the need to defuse 
the nuclear powder keg that 
Europe had become.) Note 
that this happened a least half 
a year before the installation of 
the first Soviet SS—20 missiles 
in the European part of the 
USSR. 

Obviously, former KGB Ma- 
jor Stanislav Levchenko im- 
plied Andropov’s involvement 
in this policy when he pointed 
out that the new general secre- 
tary had been engaged in for- 
eign affairs as head of the KGB 
and had participated in plan- 
ning primarily the KGB’s for- 
eign operations in conjunction 
with the International Depart- 
ment of the party Central Com- 
mittee (see Der Spiege/ [Ham- 
burg], Feb. 14, 1983, p. 128). 

Comparing the speeches of 
Konstantin Chernenko and 
Andropov at the November 13, 
1982, Central Committee Ple- 
num (where Andropov became 
general secretary), one can 
find that Chernenko had a dif- 
ferent conception (see New 
Times, No. 47, November 
1982, pp. 1-2, and Pravda, 
Nov. 14, 1982). He spoke for 
removal of ‘‘guaranteed secu- 
rity,” i.e., what appeared to be 
a more defensive attitude. 
(Since he remains second man 
in the Politburo, his influence 
in this direction may 
continue.) 


As for the military, an effec- 
tive defense requires an effec- 
tive and disciplined economy. 
In this domestic context, too, 
Andropov must have seemed 
the best man to the military. 
He seemed most capable of 
restoring discipline and cen- 
tralism against growing do- 
mestic disorder observed in 
the late Brezhnev era. By con- 
trast, Chernenko and his sup- 
porters seemed to favor a de- 
centralization and more 
“democracy” (autonomous de- 
cision-making) in the plants 
(see Marc Zlotnik’s item, 
“Chernenko’s Platform,’ in the 
November—December 1982 
Problems of Communism). The 
marshals had watched with 
suspicion the decreasing abili- 
ty of the party to cope with 
such problems. Therefore, it is 
correct, as Mr. Weeks Sug- 
gests, that Andropov begins to 
look like another General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski. 

Meanwhile, we see that a 
new form of indoctrination will 
be one of the main tasks of the 
Andropov Politburo, albeit in a 
far subtler form than in past 
such efforts. He will also in- 
crease attempts to develop ef- 
fective ‘‘counter propaganda’ 
(a term Andropov expressly 
used; see Andropov’s speech 
to the June 15, 1983, CC ple- 
num, reported in the following 
day’s issue of Pravda) against 
Western influence. In this con- 
text, it may well be that West- 
ern radio transmissions will be 
subjected to increased jam- 
ming in the future. There are 
already some indications of 
this in Politburo member 
Chernenko’s speech to the 
same plenum a day earlier. It 
is unfortunate in this regard 
that at the Madrid follow-up 
meeting of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in 
Europe the West has dropped 
its opposition to jamming. In 
addition, in 1982, there were 
reductions in telephone con- 
nections between the USSR 
and the West and other meas- 
ures to screen the Soviet peo- 
ple off from Western influence. 

In foreign policy, the USSR 
will increase its ‘‘active meas- 
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ures.”” Starting from the pro- 
fessed perception that the US 
is a threat to world peace and 
that the USSR is the real 
peacekeeper, Moscow seems 
determined to block Western 
arms modernization while 
preserving its own arms intact. 
In the long run, this policy is 
designed to give the world 
Communist movement new ac- 
cess to influence in the West. 
Andropov calls this process 
the battle for the minds and 
hearts of billions of people 
around the globe, and signals 
that it will become the main 
issue—relegating the ‘‘social 
question” to second place (see 
his speech to the June 1983 
plenum). 

The result is a worrisome 
new Soviet propaganda offen- 
Sive designed to raise public 
anxieties in the West about the 
threat of a nuclear war in order 
to mobilize opinion against the 
defense policy of Western gov- 
ernments. So far it has been 
unsuccessful, but it is a seri- 
ous Challenge. 


LOTHAR JUNG 
Diplom-Politologe 
Hamburg 


THE “CHECKLIST” 


TO THE EDITORS: Your note 
introducing the “Checklist of 
Communist Parties, 1982” 
(Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1983, pp. 94- 
102) invites “corrections, ad- 
ditions, or amendments,” and 
| therefore submit the following 
Suggestions. 

| agree entirely with Profes- 
sor Robert Wesson’s initial 
Statement that it is not easy to 
arrive at satisfactory criteria for 
the inclusion of the various 
manifestations of the diverse 
Communist movement in such 
a list. Some of the problems 
relating to the selection or ex- 
Clusion process are discussed 
in the first chapter of my three- 
volume compendium Marxist 
Governments: A World Survey 
(London, Macmillan, and New 


York, NY, St. Martin’s Press, 
1981). Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, it would seem to 
me that the Communist move- 
ment which has evolved from a 
monolith to a polymorph can 
only be seen and satisfactorily 
analyzed in global terms on the 
basis of the principle of self- 
ascription of its various com- 
ponents. As | suggest in my 
Establishment of Marxist Re- 
gimes (London, Butterworths, 
1982), using self-ascription as 
a multipurpose indicator in any 
comparative exercise is clearly 
more fruitful than basing such 
an exercise on models and 
categories that are shaped on 
the basis of an earlier situation 
and which, for that very rea- 
son, may not be capable of 
making sense of the new phe- 
nomena. By providing the 
framework in which a Marxist 
party wishes to be viewed, 
self-ascription offers the ana- 
lyst a hypothesis regarding the 
reality of the party’s orienta- 
tion. In addition, common 
rhetoric is an important factor 
in politics—affecting, in par- 
ticular, the legitimacy of a 
leadership that espouses that 
rhetoric. 

Professor Wesson appears 
to have accepted part of this 
argument in his criteria for 
compiling the ‘‘Checklist’’ 
when he states: ‘‘Communist 
parties around the world con- 
tinue to communicate in a 
common vocabulary and to 
employ roughly the same or- 
ganizational structure” (p. 94). 
He presumably refers to the 
Leninist principle of democrat- 
ic centralism which, in the 
case of a particular party being 
in power, extends the van- 
guard role of the vanguard 
party to other — social 
structures. 

It is therefore surprising that 
the ‘‘Checklist’’ does not in- 
clude the following ruling 
vanguard-Communist parties: 
the MPLA-Party of Labor (An- 
gola) and FRELIMO (Mozam- 
bique)— both of which have 
taken part as observers in re- 
cent meetings of the Soviet-led 
Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance; the Congolese 


Party of Labor; the People’s 
Revolutionary Party of Benin; 
the African Party for the Inde- 
pendence of Cape Verde; the 
African Party for the Inde- 
pendence of Guinea-Bissau; 
the Movement for the Libera- 
tion of S4o Tomé and Principe; 
the Vanguard of the Malagasy 
Revolution (Madagascar); the 
Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union; and the New Jewel 
Movement (Grenada). 

These omissions appear to 
me particularly unwarranted 
(in addition to ignoring the 
Principle of self-ascription) 
since Professor Wesson has in- 
cluded in the Checklist the rul- 
ing parties of both South 
Yemen and Afghanistan, which 
are both “‘Leninist-style parties 
that maintain particularly close 
relations with Moscow” (p. 
95). One could say the same of 
the parties listed above, al- 
though the closeness to 
Moscow might be evidenced 
more indirectly, for example, 
through East Berlin, Buch- 
arest, Havana, or Sofia. The 
point here is that in recent 
years these ruling vanguard- 
Communist parties have been 
much in evidence in some, if 
not all, Communist capitals. 

| would be glad to furnish 
the relevant information on the 
cases mentioned above, but | 
initially wanted only to stimu- 
late discussion on what seems 
to me an important issue of 
principle. 

One final nit to pick is the 
omission from the ‘‘Checklist’’ 
of the minuscule (500-mem- 
ber) Palestine Communist 
Party, although it is mentioned 
in the accompanying text. 


BOGDAN SZAJKOWSKI 
University College 
Cardiff 

Great Britain 


TO THE EDITORS: | read the 
“Checklist of Communist Par- 
ties, 1982” by Robert Wesson 
in the March-April 1983 issue 
of Problems of Communism 
with particular interest as | my- 
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self prepare a similar set 
data for the Bundesinstitut 
ostwissenschaftliche und 
ternationale Studien. 

It is to be expected that 
the welter of incomplete a 
often contradictory evide 
on the topic of party memb 
ships there will be differenc 
in analysts’ figures, and | 
not wish to second-guess P 
fessor Wesson in his impre 
sive compilation. However, 
would suggest that it might 
better if the ‘Checklist’ p 
vided the source and date 
the information on membe 
ship, as this helps set 
benchmark for comparis 
and updating. 

This said, let me offer so 
brief comments and alternati 
figures regarding claim 
membership totals for vario 
Communist parties, procee 
ing in the order of mention 
the “Checklist”: 


@ The Communist Party 
Bolivia claims 20,000 me 
bers (horizont, No. 11, 198 


@ The Communist Party 
Colombia claims 25,000 mer 
bers (horizont, No. 49, 1980 


@ In Mexico, the PS 
claims 40,000 members (Bu 
letin d'information [Prague 
No. 15, 1983). 


ein Panama, the PP 
claims 36,000 membe 
(Neues Deutschland, May 
1982). 


@ The Communist Party 
India claims 480,000 mer 
bers (Neues Deutschlan 
Mar. 19, 1982). 


e The December 198 
membership of the Hungari 
Socialist Workers’ Party w 
claimed to be 852,000 (H 
garian Telegraph Agen 
(MT1], July 13, 1983). 


@The claimed membe 
ship of the Polish United Wor 
ers’ Party is 2,488,000 in 
“Checklist” proper af 
2,388,000 in the acco 
panying text (p. 101). My | 
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figure is 2,370,000 
lityka, Jan. 22, 1983). 


| @ The newest claim for the 
nbership of the Communist 
ty of the Soviet Union is 
(000,000 (Probleme des 
dens und des Sozialismus, 
1, 1983). 


| © The Communist Party of 
tria claims 16,000 mem- 
5 (Probleme des Fried- 
j\.. , No. 6, 1981). 


ein Cyprus, AKEL claims 
D00 members (Probleme 

Friedens..., No. 10, 
12). 


e@ In the case of Greece, it 
jot clear to which of the two 
inct Communist parties the 
000 membership total in 
“Checklist” refers. (| have 
er succeeded in getting an 
‘cial claim for either.) 


@ The Italian Communist 
ty now claims 1,670,000 
nbers (/’Unita, Mar. 7, 
3). 


@ The Communist Party of 
ugal claims 200,000 mem- 
3 (horizont, No. 42, 1982). 


~@ The Communist Party of 

Marino claims 1,040 
nbers (Neues Deutsch- 
{, Dec. 8, 1980). 


@ The Communist Party of 
in claims 100,000 mem- 
3 (/’Unita, Dec. 18, 1982). 


‘inally, the last Moscow 
ld Communist conclave 
in 1969 (and not 1960, as 
gested on page 94). 
enty-five party delegations 
part, although the confer- 

was held without repre- 
atives of the Communist 
ies of China, North Korea, 
th Vietnam, Albania, 
oslavia, or Japan. 


HEINZ TIMMERMANN 
KdIn 


WESSON RESPONDS: The 
estion of Dr. Bogdan Szaj- 


kowski that our list of Commu- 
nist parties should be expand- 
ed by the inclusion of nine 
African and one Caribbean 
(Grenada’s New Jewel Move- 
ment) parties is apposite. We 
have, of course, wrestled with 
the question of which parties 
are to be considered Commu- 
nist, and most of those listed 
by Dr. Szajkowski are men- 
tioned in the preface of the 
Yearbook. There is no way to 
draw a clear-cut boundary: cri- 
teria include vocabulary and 
statements used by the party 
in question, its attendance at 
international or national Com- 
munist party gatherings, co- 
Operation agreements and 
programs with Communist 
countries, trade patterns, and 
so forth. We have tended to 
broaden the definition of 
“Communist” in the past few 
years and include additional 
countries in the Yearbook 
(some additional parties may 
be added, | understand, in the 
1984 edition currently being 
prepared by Richard F. Staar). 
In the 1982 “‘Checklist,’’ it 
seemed to us that South 
Yemen was to be placed on the 
“Communist” side of the line 
and Angola on the other; this is 
a judgment subject to revision. 
In regard to membership fig- 
ures, it does not seem practi- 
cal to cite sources in the 
“Checklist,” although many 
sources are cited in the texts 
of the country profiles in the 
Yearbook. Moreover, many of 
the figures in the “Checklist” 
are only estimates, and hence 
have no formal “source.” 
Membership is not easily de- 
fined, and we have mostly tried 
to give our best estimates—or 
guesses—of the number of re- 
liable followers, taking into ac- 
count whatever we know about 
the party in question. It is rea- 
sonable to suspect that most 
claims, at least those of non- 
ruling parties, are inflated—a 
suspicion supported by the 
fact that many ‘‘claims”’ are 
obviously rounded figures. 
Heinz Timmermann’s fig- 
ures for claimed memberships 
are by and large very close to 
those given in the ‘“‘Checklist.”’ 
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This is particularly true for 
countries in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. The only exception 
| would note relates to the 
claimed membership of the 
Communist Party of San 
Marino, which is more than tri- 
ple our estimate. The claimed 
figure of 1,040 amounts to 5 
percent of the population of 
the ministate. Such a percent- 
age is probable only for a 
Communist-ruled polity. 

As for Latin America, the 
claimed membership figures 
for parties in Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Panama seem 
unrealistically high, and that 
for the PSUM in Mexico un- 
realistically low in view of our 
knowledge (admittedly limited) 
of the parties in question. 


ROBERT WESSON 
Santa Barbara, CA 


RIGHT TO SECEDE 
FROM YUGOSLAVIA? 


TO THE EDITORS: | read with 


particular interest Viktor 
Meier’s article, ‘‘Yugoslavia’s 
National Question,’’ in the 


March-April 1983 issue of 
your most valuable periodical. 
| would like to correct an im- 
portant inaccuracy in this gen- 
erally excellent contribution. 
The author states that ‘‘in 
Article 1 of the constitution of 
1946, the member republics 
even received the formal right 
to secede from the federation” 
(p. 48). As a matter of fact, Ar- 
ticle 1 provided that the Feder- 
al People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia ‘“‘is a community of 
equal peoples which, on the 
basis of self-determination, in- 
cluding the right of secession, 
have expressed their will to live 
together in a federal state” 
(See “Constitution of the Fed- 
eral People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia,’’ S/uzbeni list 
[Belgrade], No. 22, 1949). 
This is rather different from a 
constitutionally recognized 
right to secede. At the time, 
Edvard Kardelj, Mosha Pijade, 
and other leaders of the Yugo- 
slay Communist party ex- 


plained that the peoples of 
Yugoslavia through the 
national-liberation war had 
once and for all decided ‘‘to 
live together in a federal state’ 
and thus forever exhausted 
the right of self-determination, 
including the right to secede 
(see, e.g., the letter by Pijade 
published in Vojno-politiéki 
glasnik [Belgrade], No. 10, 
1950). 

The author also says that in 
the ‘‘basic principles’’ preced- 
ing the revised constitution of 
1963, as well as in the present 
constitution of 1974, “the na- 
tions of Yugoslavia were 
granted the fictitious right to 
secede” (p. 51). In fact, they 
were not granted even the fic- 
titious right to secede. The for- 
mula in both cases was essen- 
tially the same as in the 1946 
constitution; these nations, 
while proceeding from the 
right of every nation to self-deter- 
mination, including the right to 
secession, on the basis of their 
will freely expressed in the 
common struggle of all nations 
and nationalities in the Nation- 
al Liberation War and Socialist 
Revolution ... have ... united 
in a federal republic ... 


(See The Constitution of the 
Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade, Secre- 
tariat for Information of the 
Federal Executive Council, 
1963; and The Constitution of 
the Socialist Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia, Merrick, NY, 
Cross-Cultural Communica- 
tions, 1976). 

National tensions existing in 
Yugoslavia from 1918 up to 
the present are ultimately due 
precisely to the fact that the 
peoples of Yugoslavia have 
never decided in a free refer- 
endum, after an all-embracing 
discussion in freedom, wheth- 
er they wish to form a federa- 
tion and, if so, what kind of 
federation. 


IVO LAPENNA 

Professor Emeritus of Soviet 
and East European Law, 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
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MR. MEIER RESPONDS: Pro- 
fessor Lapenna is correct in 
stating that already in Article 1 
of the Yugoslav constitution of 
1946 the ‘‘people’’ of 
Yugoslavia, and not the repub- 
lics, were named as constitu- 
ent parts of the new federal 
state. Even usually reliable 
sources (see, for example, 
Osteuropa—Handuch. Jugo- 
slawien, Kéln—Graz, Bohlau 
Verlag, 1954, p. 126) did not 
distinguish between these two 
elements. In my opinion, how- 
ever, Prof. Lapenna is not cor- 
rect in the conclusions that he 
draws from this. The “right of 
separation” is clearly men- 
tioned. In this context, it is not 
important how seriously it was 
meant. 

The Yugoslav constitution of 


Corrections 


In Norman M. Naimark’s review-essay, “Writing the GDR’s 
History” (Problems: of Communism, July-August 1983), 


on page 52, the initials of the Social Democratic Party were 
rendered incorrectly; they should be SPD. Also, on page 
56, the June 17 holiday was identified incorrectly. It 
should be ‘‘the day of German unity.” 


1946 followed the Soviet pat- 
tern, but not quite: Article 72 
of the Soviet constitution 
grants this fictitious “right of 
separation” to the republics, 
while the Yugoslav constitution 
grants it to the ‘‘peoples.”’ Arti- 
cle 1 of the Yugoslav constitu- 


‘tion of 1946 states: ‘‘The Fed- 


erative People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia is a federal state re- 
publican in form, a community 
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of peoples equal in rights who, 
on the basis of self- 
determination, including the 
right of separation, have ex- 
pressed their will to live to- 
gether in a federative state.”’ In 
both tne revised constitution of 
1963 and the later constitution 
of 1974 (now in effect), the 
right of separation was repeat- 
ed, albeit only in the preamble, 
called ‘“‘Basic Principles.” 


There, it is again reserved f 
the ‘‘peoples”’ of Yugoslav 
(1963), and for the “natio 
and nationalities” (1974). 
least to that extent, it remai 
a ‘‘constitutional right.” Artic 
1 of the revised constitution 
1963, by the way, mentio 
again the ‘‘peoples”’ 
Yugoslavia as constituent pa 
of the state, while the same a 
ticle of the 1974 constitutic 
mentions not only the “‘pe 
ples’ but also ‘their social 
republics and autonomo 
provinces.” The change in t 
wording marks clearly a pro 
ress in legal and constitution 
awareness. 


VIKTOR MEIE 
Vien 
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Articles 


Dissent in the USSR 
Peter Reddaway 


The crucial success of the dissident movement in the USSR lay in the fact that those involved 
expressed their dissent publicly and openly. This is no longer possible. Although the movement 
has been driven largely underground since 1979, it is to be assumed that at least the 
emigrational, national, and religious forms of dissent can never be fully crushed. More 
problematic is the future of political and social dissent. 


Generational Change in China 
William deB. Mills 


To ease the potential negative impact of a rapid generational change of leadership from aging 
generalists to younger specialists, Deng Xiaoping, China’s top leader, has devised a succession 
strategy calling for the replacement, by degrees, of the elite generation while it is still in power. 
Deng used the 12th Party Congress of September 1982 to initiate personnel and organizational 
changes below the top-level leadership. 


Romanov’s Leningrad 
Blair A. Ruble 


Grigoriy Romanov, as First Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee from 1970 until this 
summer, fostered pragmatic but basically conservative solutions to problems relating to manpower 
Supply, urban planning, and the promotion of technological innovation. His experiences and 
management style are likely to be relevant to his new responsibilities in Moscow as a secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee. 


Andropov’s First Year 
Jerry F. Hough 


Andropov’s physical incapacity in the latter part of 1983 has stirred speculation both about the 
policy direction of the USSR and about his potential successors. Though Andropov seemed to 
consolidate his leadership position quickly, the policy changes made by him appear to be few. 
Despite his presumed foreign policy expertise, Soviet conduct of foreign relations has remained 
wooden. In domestic affairs, little change has been made in the economy except in agriculture. If 
Andropov leaves the political stage soon, Mikhail Gorbachév is the most likely successor. 


* * * 
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Notes & Views 


A Romanov in the Kremlin? 
Vadim Medish 


With his appointment to the CPSU Central Committee Secretariat in June 1983, Grigoriy Romanov 
appears to have become the heir apparent for the party’s general secretaryship—he now meets all 
the critical, if unwritten, criteria for the post. However, since succession politics in the USSR are 
becoming increasingly institutionalized around the principle of collective leadership, the 
individual chosen to be general secretary is more likely to reign than to rule. 


Interview with Hu Yaobang 
Parris H. Chang 


As General Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, Hu Yaobang is the ranking party official 
and is responsible for the day-to-day administration of party policy. In this interview, Hu reveals 
his thoughts on such issues as Taiwan, Hong Kong, and political succession in China. 
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Essay-reviews 


Moscow and the ‘Muslim Question” 
Kemal Karpat 


Popular Islamic culture remains a pervasive bond among Soviet Muslims—the most numerous 
minority in the USSR, and one incorporated into the state over the past century only with 
considerable difficulty. Economic development in the heavily Muslim areas of Central Asia may 
actually reinforce a sense of identity separate from the ruling Slavs. This troubling national 
problem was aggravated, particularly in the Soviet armed forces, by the 1979 invasion of 
Afghanistan. 


General Clay and the Russians 
Martha C. Mautner 


General Lucius Clay, as autocratic US military governor in occupied postwar Germany, gradually 
shifted from cooperation to confrontation with the Soviets. An instructive new account suggests 
that the change derived not from ideology but from instinctive responses to changing 
circumstances “‘on the ground.”’ 


Underrating Soviet Might 
James T. Reitz 


Recent attempts to expand our knowledge regarding the secrecy-shrouded Soviet military 
machine from personal accounts by former Soviet officers, from interviews with former soldiers 
among Soviet emigrants, and from reinterpretation of existing information have been flawed in 
presentation, method, or possibly even intent. The examples reviewed here generally tend to 
underestimate Soviet military strength. 


t is now some 15 years since many of the dissi- 
dent groups in the USSR started organizing them- 
selves and publicizing their concerns—social, po- 
tical, economic, humanitarian, cultural, religious, 
#gal, emigrational, and so on. It is therefore oppor- 
jne to ask what the social and political significance 
if dissent in the USSR has been. | use the term dis- 
jent as a short-hand designation for those movements 
qat have expressed either opposition to particular 
‘overnment policies or the desire to emigrate. In 
any respects Soviet dissident groups must be 
mong the most extensively documented movements 
ver to have operated under a severely authoritarian 
egime.' Yet, many of the broad questions their exist- 
nce provokes have been little explored or treated su- 
erficially. The last point is illustrated by two views 
at can be found on occasion in serious newspa- 
ers—tfirst, that these groups herald the approaching 
ownfall of the Soviet regime; and second, by con- 


''A fairly complete summary record of most of the movements has appeared since 
368 in the samizdat journal originating in Moscow, A Chronicle of Current Events, 
ublished in English by Amnesty International Publications, London, and in Russian 
‘hronika tekushchikh sobytiy) by Khronika Press, New York. The latest issue to 
ach the West is No. 64 (1982). An average issue is 150 pages long and 
immarizes dozens of samizdat documents, articles, books, and other materials. 
me 5,000 samizdat items have been published in the Samizdat Archive series of 
dio Liberty, Munich. And, since 1978, a fortnightly, up-to-the-minute record of 
Ssident developments has been edited by Cronid Lubarsky, USSR News Brief: 
man Rights (48, rue du Lac, 1050 Brussels, Belgium). 


r. Reddaway is Senior Lecturer in Political Science, 
ondon School of Economics and Political Science. 
e has written extensively on dissident groups in the 
SSR, his most recent work being a volume Cco- 
uthored with Sidney Bloch, Soviet Psychiatric Abuse: 
he Shadow over World Psychiatry (forthcoming in 
984). During 1983-84, Mr. Reddaway is a Fellow at 
€ Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars 
Washington, DC. 


trast, that this same regime has recently succeeded in 
wiping the groups out. Neither view seems to me to be 
tenable. 

The broad questions | want to pose are these: What 
have been the main successes and failures of the 
groups? What concessions has the regime made to 
them? Which groups have proved stronger, which 
weaker, and why? How important has the West been 
in supporting or failing to support them? What effect 
have external developments like the Czechoslovak 
events of 1968 or the 1979 Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan had on them? Why did the regime treat 
the dissident groups with—by its own standards— 
relative tolerance until 1979-80? Why did it then 
switch by stages to a policy of virtually halting emigra- 
tion and trying to suppress all open dissent? Can this 
policy be maintained without provoking an unaccep- 
table growth of underground activity, terrorism, or 
other acts of violence? Finally, have the groups had a 
noticeable overall impact on the regime’s perceptions 
and self-confidence? 


Responses to Dissent 


The crucial initial success of the groups consisted 
in overcoming the social atomization that had been in- 
duced by Stalinism and in breaking down some of the 
political taboos associated with it. The classical free- 
doms of association and of expression were boldly as- 
serted in order to report the truth and to press de- 
mands publicly on the regime.*? The openness with 
which this was done, the lack of secrecy or conspir- 
acy, made infiltration of the groups difficult and there- 
fore rare. Apart from a brief moment of euphoria dur- 


?See the introduction in Peter Reddaway, Uncensored Russia: The Human Rights 
Movement in the Soviet Union, London, Cape, 1972. 
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Outside the wall of Camp No. 1, part of the notorious complex of labor camps in the Soviet Union’s Mordovian 


Autonomous Republic. 


ing the “Prague Spring” of 1968, the groups have 
maintained a sober approach, scarcely ever raising 
their supporters’ hopes above the expectation that the 
road ahead would be long and arduous—as indeed it 
has been. Many individuals, including Andrey 
Sakharov, have been motivated by a moral imperative 
that requires them to act, even when the chances of 
any substantial success seem minimal or nonexistent. 

The movements have communicated their views, 
reports, and demands effectively—given the 
circumstances—to three main audiences outside 
their own memberships: a certain proportion of their 
fellow-citizens (thereby gaining sympathizers and re- 
Cruits); appropriate Soviet authorities; and individuals 
and organizations abroad. The main channels have 
been samizdat (typescripts passed from hand to 
hand), foreign journalists in the USSR, foreign radio 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union in Russian and other 
languages, and direct representations, either to Soviet 
bodies via delegations and the mails, or to foreign 
bodies via, for example, supporters who have 
emigrated. 

What, though, has been the response to such rep- 
resentations on the part of the Soviet authorities? In 
general, they have ignored or rejected the groups’ re- 
quests, which have usually sought the removal of re- 


—A.R.C. 


Sstrictions in the areas of their special concern. Per- 
haps only in three cases have clear-cut concessions 
been made on broad issues. The most notable by far 
was the decision of 1971 to allow emigration on a sig- 
nificant scale, for the first time since the 1920's. As 
we shall see, however, this momentous concession 
was retracted a decade later. Second, in 1973 the 
Jewish emigration movement, backed by crucial sup- 
port from the US Congress, achieved the de facto abo- 
lition of the heavy education tax on emigrants that had 
been introduced a year earlier. A third clear-cut con- 
cession was made in 1967 when the Crimean Tatars 
were exonerated from the charge of having committed 
mass treason during World War II. But this was a mi- 
nor matter compared to this group’s main de- 
mand—consistently rejected—that they be allowed to 
return from Central Asian exile to their Crimean 
homeland.$ 

The list of successes can be extended a bit if we in- 
clude successful preventive actions by dissident 
groups. Protesting religious communities, for exam- 
ple, gained some satisfaction in 1964-65 when, after 
Nikita Khrushchev’s fall, the massive campaign of 
closing churches by force was at last halted and many 


*Ibid., ch. 12. 


the protesters against this policy were released 
om prison.* However, these official actions merely 
nded a policy of reducing religious liberty; they did 
ot reverse the process. Similarly, a street demonstra- 
on by several thousand Georgians in 1978 brought 
e instant abandonment of a clause in the draft of the 
ew Georgian constitution which marginally down- 
aded the status of the Georgian language.°® But it did 
ot bring new, positive concessions to Georgian na- 
onal feeling. 

While the above examples virtually exhaust the list 

clear-cut cases involving more than the fate of a 
ew individuals, less obvious though equally real cases 

successful prevention are more common. Thus, the 

h and varied samizdat press in Lithuania has sur- 
ived virtually unscathed the KGB’s countrywide 
rackdown in the years since 1979, thanks almost 
ertainly to the Lithuanians’ proven readiness to orga- 
ize demonstrations and other mass protests when 
ey are pushed too far. 
| However, despite the explicit desire of almost all 
jroups to be treated as partners in a dialogue, as loyal 


. 


“See my ‘Policy towards Dissent since Khrushchev,” in T.H. Rigby, Archie Brown, 
tid Peter Reddaway, Eds., Authority, Power and Policy in the USSR, London, 


‘acmillan, 1980, p. 162. 
®A Chronicle of Current Events, No. 49 (1978). 
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citizens critical only of particular policies, the regime 
has, with rare exceptions, consistently refused to en- 
gage in dialogue and has rejected the groups’ numer- 
ous demands.® The overall situation is neatly symbol- 
ized by the isolated figure of the Marxist historian Roy 
Medvedev. Dedicated to the idea ofa loyal, nonpro- 
vocative opposition, he has found himself, over the 
years, more and more alone. His erstwhile fellow- 
thinkers have either become open dissidents, joined 
the establishment, or fallen silent. In January 1983, at 
a formal interview in the offices of the USSR Procura- 
tor General, Medvedev too was ordered to keep quiet 
or face prosecution.’ 

In contrast to all this, appeals by Soviet dissidents 
to foreign audiences have quite often evoked a posi- 
tive response. Most helpful of all have been nongov- 
ernmental bodies with professional, political, or reli- 


®This conclusion tends to confirm the analysis of William E. Odom in ‘‘Choice and 
Change in Soviet Politics,’’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1983, p. 13. 

"For a description of this interview see Medvedev's defiant statement written 
immediately after it, in A Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR (New York, NY, 
Khronika Press—henceforth CHRU) No. 48, October 1982-April 1983, pp. 47-48. 
For some idea of the range of Medvedev's active collaborators in the years 1964-71, 
see Stephen F. Cohen's very useful anthology of writings from Medvedev’s samizdat 
journal Political Diary, published under the title An End to Silence, New York and 
London, Norton, 1982. 


Rev. Algirdas Mocius leads a procession (not officially authorized) of Catholics to the Hill of Crosses in Lithuania 


July 1979. 
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gious concerns directly related to those of the Soviet 
group or individual. Obvious examples are scientific 
organizations that want to protect persecuted scien- 
tists like Sakharov. Western governments were gener- 
ally slower to respond, until the 1975 “Final Act” of 
the Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE) gave them a much firmer ground for 
intervening with the Soviet authorities. Since then, 
some governments—notably the American, British, 
and Dutch—have ensured that the human rights pro- 
visions of the Final Act do not become the dead letter 
that the Soviet authorities would clearly wish. Symbol- 
ic of this approach have been various meetings be- 
tween Western leaders and exiled dissidents, and the 
publicized correspondence between President Jimmy 
Carter and Dr. Sakharov.® 

International bodies to which the USSR _ belongs 
have been, not surprisingly, generally unresponsive to 
appeals. This has been especially true of United Na- 
tions organizations. Non-UN bodies have, in some 
cases, however, been forums for protracted struggles 
between the Soviet organizations that belong to them 
and other members who support the demands of the 
Soviet dissident groups in the relevant fields. In the 
World Psychiatric Association (WPA), a struggle of this 
sort was waged for over a decade on the issue of Sovi- 
et use of psychiatric facilities to suppress dissent. In 
1983 the Soviet society of psychiatrists finally re- 
signed from the WPA rather than be expelled by that 
body.'® By contrast, officials of the Soviet churches 
that belong to the World Council of Churches 
have—in another struggle now two decades 
old—successfully prevented the Council from re- 
sponding in any effective way to numerous appeals 
from persecuted groups of Soviet Christians."' 

Some unlucky dissident movements have found lit- 
tle or no support abroad, mainly because bodies that 
might have helped them have either remained passive 
or are virtually nonexistent. The Crimean Tatars, for 
example, though strongly supported by the Soviet 
“democratic movement,” have found no active con- 
Stituency abroad. Only recently have one or two 
Muslim governments shown interest in them because 
of the common bond of Islam. The Muslim 
Meskhetians have been unluckier still, their desire to 
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*See CHRU, No. 25, 1977, pp. 5-6. 

*See the introduction to Reddaway, Uncensored Russia, for an instructive UN 
episode in 1969. 

'°See Sidney Bloch and Peter Reddaway, Russia’s Political Hospitals, London, 
Gollancz, 1977, chs. 4 and 10; and their sequel volume Soviet Psychiatric Abuse: 
The Shadow over World Psychiatry, to be published by Gollancz in March 1984. 

"Documented in various ways, since 1973, by the journal Religion in Communist 
Lands (Keston, Kent). 


A Basic Tool for Research on Soviet Dissent 


S.P. de Boer, E.J. Driessen, and H.L. Verhaar, Eds., 
Biographical Dictionary of Dissidents in the Soviet Union, 
1956-1975, Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 

The Hague/Boston/London, 1982. 


This 679-page volume is an indispensable tool for research 
into all varieties of Soviet dissent prior to 1975. It is the out: | 
come of a major effort of collaborative research over several | 
years by scholars at the University of Amsterdam. 

The dictionary contaigs entries on 3,400 dissidents, selected | 
from a total of some 10,000 individuals mentioned in samizdat, 
by applying one of the following criteria: The dissident must | 
have (1) experienced some form of captivity for dissenting; 
(2) been a member of a formal dissident group; (3) occupied an 
important social position; (4) written at least one samizdat work | 
or document; or (5) signed five or more collective letters. 

Each entry presents in condensed but readable prose the in- 
dividual’s personal data, dissident activities, and dissident writ- 
ings. The longest entry (on Andrey Sakharov) is five pages. 

The high scholarly standards of the compilers are evident 
throughout the volume, but are especially notable in their care 
over proper names. For example, Ukrainian and Lithuanian | 
names are generally given in two forms, with cross-references 
between entries. There is also a useful bibliography. Disap-— 
pointingly, however, the book lacks an introductory essay 
sketching the background to the biographies and giving, for ex- 
ample, a breakdown of the number of dissidents included from 
each category and subcategory of dissent. 

In the eight years since the dictionary's cut-off date of 1975, 


enough new names and new information on many individuals 


already documented up to 1975 have emerged to require the 
compilation of a second volume of similar size. Since the dic- 
tionary is a unique enterprise that fills a wide gap in exemplary 
fashion, one must hope that the means will be found to produce 
a subsequent volume. 


“ 


emigrate en masse to Turkey having been studiously 
ignored by the Turkish government.'? Dissenting Rus- 
Sian nationalists have been viewed with some caution 
in the West because of their seeming lack of commit- 
ment to pluralist democracy, although they have re- 
ceived more support since the expulsion in 1974 of 
their leading figure, Alexander Solzhenitsyn. And na- 
tionalist movements in the Ukrainian, Baltic, and 
Transcaucasian republics have suffered above all 
from Western hesitation about supporting forces that 
could conceivably lead to the breakup of the Soviet 
Union. 

All this said, however, the outside world has been of 
great importance to every Soviet dissident group, if 
only for two reasons largely independent of the re- 


Sponsiveness of concerned foreign organizations. First 
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'See Reddaway, Uncensored Russia, ch. 13. 
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and foremost, this is because Western radio stations 
(or Radio Liberty at least) are likely to broadcast back 
to the USSR any serious document that a group can 
ismuggle out.'* Second, the outside world is a source 
of international declarations and covenants on citi- 
zens’ rights that have been signed by the Soviet gov- 
‘ernment and have therefore repeatedly been used by 
‘groups to underpin their demands. "* 

_ Having surveyed in general terms the main direct 
successes and failures of the dissident groups, and 
ithe importance to them of the outside world, | should 
jmention one further success. Whatever the West's re- 
isponse to particular groups, the basic truthfulness of 
ithe dissidents’ writings—in their accounts of persecu- 
ition and in their unflattering picture of the Soviet 


}regime—was accepted fairly quickly in the West. The 


Himproved understanding of the USSR that resulted, 


after the ignorance that typified the West in the Stalin 
era and the tendencies toward euphoria during the 
Khrushchev period, was of course a sine qua non for 


} any substantial Western support for these groups. But 


Hit also constituted a notable gain for the West (in 


"See the introduction in ibid. for some evaluations of a oes by dissidents 
“See, for example, Valery Chalidze, To Defend these Rights, London, Collins- 


Harvill, 1974 
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A funeral demonstration for Crimean Tatar activist hie Mamut is led by his widow aheseauel on June 30, 
‘To our dear father and husband, who gave his life for the Crimean homeland. 
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terms of morale as well as understanding) and a Seri- 
ous political setback for the Soviet regime. 


Regime Policies Toward Dissent 


In view of this and of the other successes of the dis- 
Sident groups, an important and intriguing question 
arises over which many observers, myself included, 
have puzzled for a decade and a half: why did the Po- 
litburo allow these groups to develop, interact, multi- 
ply, generate worldwide publicity, and find foreign 
Support? Above all, why did it not “nip in the bud” in 
1968 the only two integrating elements—the human 
rights movement and the more political democratic 
movement (whose informal memberships widely over- 
lapped)—that were just coming into existence? Had it 
done so, two highly desirable aspects of the status 
quo would have been preserved. First, the other 
groups—diverse and scattered—would have re- 
mained ignorant of each other. Second, since the 
Moscow-based “integrators,’’ or “democrats” for 
short, were the only dissidents with constantly avail- 
able foreign contacts, very few samizdat documents 
and very few interviews with foreign journalists would 
ever have reached the West. 


Dissent in the Soviet Union 


Technically, the operation would not have been dif- 
ficult. Only about 100 arrests of key individuals would 
have been needed (on top of the small number actu- 
ally made) to stop the democrats’ activity, since heavy 
sentences would have intimidated most of the ar- 
rested people’s friends. As for the timing, late 1968 
would have been an ideal moment to strike. At that 
time the KGB had already had nearly a year in which 
to investigate the 700 or so individuals who had 
signed the democrats’ early documents and to identify 
the organizers.'® The organizers had only just begun 
to develop their information networks outside Moscow, 
and still had few contacts in other places. Very few 
samizdat texts had yet reached the West, hardly any 
channels having been opened up. And finally, the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, just smoothly carried out, 
provided a perfect occasion on which to ram it home 
that liberal ideas would not be tolerated in the USSR 
any more than they would be in Czechoslovakia. '® 

Why, then, was the above scenario not acted 
out—and possibly not even drafted as an option? We 
do not know. Further research may provide firmer 
clues. In the meanwhile, | can only offer informed 
speculation. By 1968 the post-Khrushchevian leader- 
ship had still not achieved stability; throughout that 
year it was overwhelmingly preoccupied with Czecho- 
Slovakia. Although its outlook was not very anti- 
Stalinist, it did not want to appear Stalinist (this ap- 
plied even more to the KGB). The Kremlin wanted to 
achieve social and economic cohesion, for which a 
Stable and contented ‘creative intelligentsia” was cru- 
cial. Since many of the ‘‘suspect 100” came from that 
social group, to arrest them would be destabilizing. 
After all, the arrest in 1967 of a mere half-dozen 
young unknowns from the fringes of that group had 
provoked 700 members of the intelligentsia to protest 
in late 1967 and early 1968 in the first place’7—a 
worrisome escalation from the few dozen who signed 
protests over the trial of Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuliy 
Daniel in 1966.'® The recent trials had, moreover, pro- 
voked highly publicized protests by well-known West- 
ern intellectuals, including Bertrand Russell. It was 
also inconvenient that the democrats had tied their 
activities to the UN’s proclamation of 1968 as Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year. To arrest a lot of scientists 
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°On this early phase, see Pavel Litvinov, Ed., The Trial of the Four, London, 
Longman, 1972; and Reddaway, Uncensored Russia, ch. 3. 

"*The ideas of the “Prague Spring” had been an important stimulant to the 
democrats. See Reddaway, Uncensored Russia, chs. 4 and 5. 

'’See Litvinov, op. cit.; also his The Demonstration in Pushkin Square, London, 
Collins-Harvill, 1969. 

'*See Leo Labedz and Max Hayward, On Trial: The Trial of Sinyavsky (Tertz) and 
Daniel (Arzhak), London, Collins-Harvill, 1967. 
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Exiled Soviet writer Andrei Sinyavsky seen at a meet- 


ing of the PEN Club in Paris on December 7, 1974. 


—Pierre Vauthey/SYGMA. 


and intellectuals in such a year—on top of invading 
Czechoslovakia—would not look good. In any case, 
the threat was not to be exaggerated; the democrats 
were not seeking to overthrow the regime but were 
making representations in loyal and reasonably polite 
terms. It had already proved possible to convince (i.e., 
to intimidate) three-quarters of the 700 that doing this 
publicly was impermissible. Others, no doubt, could 
yet be convinced. The few real recalcitrants could be 
quietly arrested, and those who held well-established 
jobs or privileged positions in society could be let off 
with a few years’ exile in Siberia, to avoid stirring up 
too much discontent. 

In sum, the leadership’s view of the newly emergent 
democrats in August 1968 may well have been that 
they were a worrisome phenomenon, but that the KGB 
could probably soon complete the task of reducing 
them to near-silence. At any rate, there was no good 
reason to resort to a wave of arrests of well- 
established individuals; indeed, there were many per- 
Suasive reasons not to. 

Conceivably—though no evidence for this is yet 
known to me—a further such reason was a belief on 
the part of some leaders that to tolerate a certain level 
of public dissent could actually have some positive 
uses. It provided—the argument may have been—a 
safety-valve for pent-up emotions, as well as a direct 


source of information about grievances and even per- 
haps about useful ideas for reforms. Moreover, it 
could be referred to, at least in private talks with for- 
eigners, as evidence that the USSR no longer was the 
terror-based police state of Stalin’s day. 

Such an evaluation of the Soviet leaders’ views in 
1968—if reasonably accurate—suggests in retrospect 
that they underestimated the potential threats to their 
interests. The late 1960’s and early 1970's were the 
Crucial years in which taboos were broken and wholly 
new patterns of thought and action worked out by the 
dissidents. It was then that the far-flung dissenting 
groups were first linked together by the networks de- 
vised by the democrats, that they perceived the inter- 
ests they had in common, interacted in fruitful ways, 
saw the importance of publicizing their cause, and 
learned to play their part in the elaborate mechanisms 
required for doing so. These momentous and basically 
irreversible developments could indeed, it seems to 
me in retrospect, have been largely prevented or, at 
| least, delayed for many years by a 100 or so additional 
arrests in 1968, and at very little real political cost. If 
| these had been handled firmly, with heavy sentences 
| pour décourager les autres, the domestic protests 
| would probably have been muted and few, and hence 
the foreign protests too. And the country’s social and 
economic cohesion would scarcely have been badly 
_ upset. 

Certainly, the KGB leadership (and hence the Polit- 
_buro) seems to have tended to underestimate the 
strength and significance of the whole dissent phe- 
nomenon, even as late as 1973. In early 1972 it 
launched an orchestrated but not massive wave of ar- 
rests, clearly designed to break the democrats and 
their Ukrainian allies, and also to convey the message 
that the incipient détente with the West, and the forth- 
coming visit to the USSR of President Richard Nixon, 
did not portend any relaxation of political or ideologic- 
al controls. By September 1973, KGB Chairman Yuriy 
Andropov, who had recently become a full member of 
the Politburo, appears to have believed that an all-out 
exploitation of the KGB’s success in breaking two key 
democrats, coming as it did on top of the suppression 
of the Chronicle of Current Events and the Ukrainian 
Herald,'* would effectively divide and demoralize the 
main dissident movements. When one of the two men, 
Viktor Krasin, was reluctant to repeat at a press con- 
ference the full-scale recantation he had just made at 
his trial, Andropov considered the case so important 
that he came and talked to him personally, man to 
man, to persuade him to reconsider. The two men 


‘°See my chapter in Rigby et al., op. cit., pp. 172-74. 
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bargained politely and, at the cost of a few conces- 
sions, Andropov got his way.?° 

The trial and press conference of Krasin and Peter 
Yakir were indeed blows to the democrats. But at this 
difficult moment, Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn stepped 
into the front line and when a furious press campaign 
was mounted against them as a clear prelude to their 
arrest, the Kremlin was taken aback by the unprece- 
dentedly loud chorus of Western protests and threats 
that this provoked. When a second such chorus 
struck up—coincidentally at the same time—to con- 
demn the Soviets’ political abuse of psychiatry, it 
overlapped and reinforced the first one. In the face of 
all this, the Politburo retreated from what it had ap- 
parently expected to be a fairly simple destruction of 
the democrats.*' As a result, the democrats’ activities 
continued, and in 1974-76 they and associated 
groups regained the ground lost in 1972-73 and 
forged ahead in various new directions. 

A further reason for the authorities’ retreat in 1973 
was that they had already been thrown more and 
more onto the defensive over the issue of emigration. 
In early 1971 the rapidly growing militancy of the Jew- 
ish movement, plus its foreign support, had forced 
Moscow to half-open the gates. The alternatives to 
doing so had become unacceptable. To imprison a 
few hundred activists would have infuriated American 
and world Jewry and threatened the détente package 
already being actively planned with the West. Yet to 
tolerate a rising level of unpunished dissent in many 
cities and the growth of underground groups, includ- 
ing some prepared to hijack planes, was equally 
impossible.?? 

But no sooner were the gates ajar than a much 
larger number of Jews, Germans, Armenians, and 
others wanted to press through them than the KGB 
had apparently anticipated. Before long, moreover, 
the Jackson-Vanik amendment was launched in the 
United States Congress to try to have the gates 
opened wide, with the explicit threat that if they were 
not, the USSR would be denied one of the economic 
fruits of détente—most-favored-nation status—and 
perhaps others too. In 1973 the Politburo was re- 
sponding to this threat by sharply increasing the rate 
of emigration and arresting only a very few Jews. 

The low rates of arrest for dissidents in all catego- 
ries in the years 1974-76 should probably be attrib- 
uted in the main to the Soviet leadership’s desire to 


20Viktor Krasin, Sud (The Trial), New York, NY, Chalidze Publications, 1983, 
pp. 72-76. 

2'On these episodes see my chapter in Rigby et al., op. cit. 

2Ibid. 
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Benyamin Fayn addresses an Internati 


Roytburg, Viktor Braylovskiy, Mark Azbel, and Vladimir Lazaris. With the exception of Shcharanskiy, all the Jew- 
ish participants identified have since emigrated from the Soviet Union. 


Stabilize détente by bringing to a successful conclu- 
sion the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, which it had long sought. During the many 
stages leading to the Helsinki Final Act in August 
1975, it became clear that the West would insist on 
Strong humanitarian provisions. Furthermore, when 
the Final Act duly incorporated them, a follow-up Re- 
view Conference was designated to be held in 
Belgrade in 1977. Clearly, therefore, the Soviet 
leaders had good cause in the mid-1970’s to avoid re- 
igniting the passions of 1973. 

When, however, the human rights movement and 
associated groups of democratic nationalist orienta- 
tion in four of the USSR’s union republics decided to 
monitor Soviet non-compliance with the Final Act’s 
humanitarian clauses, and when the Belgrade Review 
Conference began to loom, the Politburo was forced to 
reconsider its policy on dissent. It had doubtless been 
uneasy about the policy for some time, as its initial as- 
sessment had proved faulty and the attempt of 
1972-73 to suppress key groups had had to be aban- 
doned in mid course. Now a highly embarrassing 
stream of reports was issuing from Helsinki monitoring 
groups in different parts of the country, documenting 


—A,R.C. 


systematic official abuses of human rights, tying the 
abuses to specific provisions of the Final Act, and 
thus exposing the Soviet government as a major viola- 
tor of an international agreement of which it had itself 
been the keenest promoter.?% 

The policy decided on is (most unusually) known to 
us, if only in a secondhand and summary form. It was 
spelled out at a closed, high-level party meeting, and 
later leaked. An official speaker said: 


The editors of newspapers and journals receive nu- 
merous demands from Soviet people that, at /ast, 
firmness be shown and the dissidents silenced. It has 
been decided to imprison the 50 most active dissi- 
dents and deal severely with their associates. /t is time 
to show strength and not pay attention to the West.4 


Coincidentally, however, just after this policy began 
to be applied in December 1976, President Carter 
launched his human rights campaign, striking a chord 


223See CHRU, Nos. 20 (1976) et seq.; and A Chronicle of Current Events, Nos. 40 
(1976) et seq. 
24A Chronicle of Current Events, No. 44, (1977), p. 185. 


onal Symposium of Jewish Culture in the Soviet Union in 1976. Those 
pictured include, from left to right: Anatoliy Shcharanskiy, E. Liberman, an unidentified journalist, Pétr 
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in a number of countries. The first arrests (of Yuriy 
Orlov and others) therefore provoked an unprecedent- 
ed outcry of world condemnation. With only 20 of the 
“most active dissidents” arrested, the Soviet leaders 
once again beat a retreat. As a result, almost all the 
Helsinki and other groups survived. In subsequent 
months these groups expressed their gratitude for the 
foreign support that had saved them from much heav- 
ier losses.?° 

The next crisis came in 1979-80, initially because 
of the predictable ‘“pre-Olympics” purge of dissent. 
The aim was to intimidate, imprison, or force abroad 
jas many as possible of the dissidents or malcontents 
who might spoil the image of a universally popular re- 
igime that was to be presented to foreigners during the 
1980 Moscow Olympic Games. In December 1979, 
jhowever, a few months after the campaign began, a 
icrucial extra factor entered into the reckoning and ac- 
celerated its development: the Politburo decided to 
joccupy Afghanistan. Amidst the storm of world con- 
demnation and embargoes that ensued, the political 
jand economic price to be paid for conducting the 
purge more thoroughly than ever went down sharply 


28See CHRU, Nos. 25 (1977) et seq.; and A Chronicle of Current Events, Nos. 44 
(1977) et seq. 
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An international conference of Soviet dissidents and Western educators and Nobel Prize winners meets at the 


and could be paid.?® At last the main constraints of 
1968-69, 1972-73, and 1977 no longer applied. At 
last the restive local officials of the party, the KGB, 
and the Ministry of Internal Affairs could have the 
prospect of an end to the semi-tolerated, often 
unpunished dissent in their localities. At last there 
would be a chance of damming the flow of information 
about violations of the Final Act from dissidents to the 
outside world, where it was continuously exploited by 
Western governments and anti-Soviet groups. At last, 
finally, emigration too could be stopped. If it were not, 
information would constantly leak abroad via human 
carriers, providing a steady flow of new witnesses to 
testify to Congressional committees, Sakharov hear- 
ings, and the like, and new émigrés to write new anti- 
Soviet books. If this continued, social discipline would 
never be restored at home. 

This new approach evolved in 1979-80, and there 
does not appear to be any evidence that the Politburo 
was other than unanimous about it. The resulting 
Western protests were much less vigorous than in 
1973 or 1977, seeming somewhat stale and getting 
drowned out by louder and fresher outrage over 


26Qn the continuous purge from 1979 to the present, see the above two journals, 
respectively Nos. 36 (1979) et seq. and Nos. 53 (1979) et seq. 


Hague, The Netherlands, on September 4-5, 1980, to call on the Soviet government to restore civil rights to So- 
viet physicist and human rights activist Andrey Sakharov. Seated together, from left to right: A. Van Der Plas, 
Rector of Landbouw Hogeschool, Wageningen University; J. Tinbergen (The Netherlands), 1969 Nobel Prize 
Winner for Economics; F. J. Kievits, Rector of the Technische Hogeschool, Delft; W. Shockley (US), 1955 Nobel 
Prize Winner for Physics; M. Flier (US), Chairman of the Slavic Department, University of California; 
P. W. Anderson (US), 1977 Nobel Prize Winner for Physics; and E. Lozansky (US), a physicist and Executive 
Director of the Andrei Sakharov Institute, Washington, DC. In the foreground, with the camera, is prominent So- 
viet dissident Alexander Ginsburg. In the photo at right, Sakharov and his, Elena Bonner. 

—Alain Nogues/SYGMA and A.R.C. 
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Before and after repression: at left, construction of a hall for a meeting of Baptists in Kishinév in 1978; at right, } 
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after destruction of the premises by the authorities for the fifth time. 


Afghanistan, then Poland, then the shooting-down of 
the Korean airliner. 

What, concretely, have the new policies entailed? 
First and most decisively, from autumn 1979 onwards 
the rate of arrest for dissidents and would-be emi- 
grants was more than doubled. Since then, it has 
been running at a steady rate of around 200 known 
arrests per year—a number probably far below the 
actual total. Second, the key individuals in each group 
or movement have been systematically jailed or other- 
wise removed from the scene, whatever their social 
status. Dr. Sakharov is the most important and obvi- 
ous example.*’ Third, the average length of the sen- 
tences has risen abruptly, ten years now being com- 
mon, and dissenters who do not promise to keep 
silent on release are often subjected to a new trial. 
Fourth, more physical thuggery has been used than in 
the past, both in places of captivity and outside, and a 
number of dissidents have died in circumstances sug- 
gesting they were killed at official instigation.2® Fifth, 
the number of Jews allowed to emigrate has come 
down from a high of 51,000 in 1979 to 2,700 in 1982, 
the number of Germans from almost 10,000 in 1976 
to 2,000 in 1982, and of Armenians from 6,000 in 
1980 to fewer than 400 in 1982. The totals for 1983 
seem certain to be lower still than those for 1982. 


?70n his administrative (and therefore illegal) exile to Gorky see CHRU, Nos. 36 
and 37 (1980). 

*°See, for example, the account of the traffic accident that killed Father Bronius 
Laurinavicius, a member of the Helsinki monitoring group in Lithuania, in A 
Chronicle of Current Events, No. 63 (1981). 

#See his speech to the Supreme Soviet, Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 22, 1982. 
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Sixth, since 1980 the jamming of foreign radio broad- 
casts in Russian and other Soviet languages, which 
was lifted in 1973, has been reimposed. Seventh, 
phone circuits with the West have been reduced by 
about two-thirds in number. And eighth, a prolonged 
Soviet press campaign has boasted of the final 
crushing of dissent, offering predictable ideological 
justifications for the new tough line. Especially omi- 
nous for the national minorities has been the revival of 
references—by Andropov among others?2—to the de- 
Sirability of the “merger” (sliyaniye) of the Soviet peo- 
ples, a well-understood code reference to Russifica- 
tion. In short, a logical series of police measures has 
been taken, in a consistent way, just as the Politburo 
would presumably have ordered instinctively in any 
year since 1967 had it not been inhibited by the mix- 
ture of domestic and foreign policy considerations 
sketched above. 

But to what extent, in fact, have the dissident and 
emigration movements been destroyed? And how long 
can the present policy of steady suppression be main- 
tained? Let me try to answer these questions with a 
quick review of some of the groups. 


Durability of Dissent 


Perhaps the emigration movements have the best 
prospect of experiencing an eventual change in Polit- 
buro policy. The American, Israeli, West German, and 
other governments will not forget the aspirations of 
prospective Soviet émigrés, since countless family ties 
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link them to relatives in those countries. In their pro- 
longed frustration these movements seem bound to 
spawn underground groups, including extremist ones 
dedicated to hijacking or other forms of violence, i.e., 
groups of a sort even more feared by authoritarian 
than by democratic governments. And the Soviet re- 
gime may well prove unable to resist indefinitely the 
temptation to barter emigrants away at a good price in 
future diplomatic deals. 

Groups concerned with religious freedom seem to 
be dividing into two categories—those among the 
Russian Orthodox and those among other denomina- 
tions. The latter—notably Baptists, Catholics, Advent- 
ists, and Pentecostals—have felt the full blast of the 
KGB’s drive of the last four years, contributing about 
half of all the new prisoners. Despite this, however, 
these denominations have a strong social base in the 
working classes and a long tradition of resistance to 
persecution. Already they have formed underground 
groups, which continue to provide their own 
communities with literature and also to smuggle 
abroad information about arrests, house searches, po- 
lice break-ups of prayer-meetings, and so on.*° Mem- 
ber of these groups will continue to be caught from 
time to time, but seem likely always to be replaced by 
new volunteers. With the assurance of moral and 
practical support from a growing number of Christians 
abroad, these groups appear indestructible. Also, 
though virtual outlaws themselves, they do receive 
some tacit support from the officially recognized sec- 
‘tions of their denominations. The latter realize that 
marginal official concessions are sometimes granted 
to them in order to prevent defections from their ranks 
to those of the underground.*' In 1983 only one for- 
-mal dissident group was still operating above ground 
(despite harassment and a heavy sentence imposed 
on one member)—Lithuania’s Catholic Committee for 
the Defense of the Rights of Believers. 

By contrast with these denominations, very few 
Russian Orthodox have been imprisoned, probably 
because the regime has long been edging its way, 
slowly and hesitantly, towards a smoother, less tense 
relationship with the Orthodox Church as a whole. The 
reasons for this would seem to be the desire of some 
elements in the regime to harness Russian national- 
ism more decisively to Marxism-Leninism, and also to 


2°See the regular reports and documents in the fortnightly Keston News Service 
(Keston, Kent), e.g., those regarding Pentecostals in Nos. 183 (Sept. 22, 1983) and 
185 (Oct. 20, 1983), and those about Baptists and Catholics in No. 184 (Oct. 6, 
1983). 

*'For examples of such concessions to the Catholics, see V. Stanley Vardys, 
“Polish Echoes in the Baltic,"’ Problems of Communism, July-August 1983, 
pp. 30-31. 
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Father Gleb Yakunin, right, of the Christian Committee 
to Defend Believers’ Rights, with Varsonofy Khaybulin, 
left, and Viktor Kapitanchuk, center. 


—Amnesty International via Camera Press. 


try to use the Church's influence to combat the ero- 
sion of moral values in society. In any case, those few 
Orthodox selected for imprisonment have been indi- 
viduals who are regarded either, like Father Gleb 
Yakunin, as members of the human rights movement, 
or, like the young people’s Christian Seminar, as dan- 
gerous melders of Orthodoxy with anti-Communist 
Russian nationalism in the manner of Solzhenitsyn.%? 
People with the latter orientation have not in general 
been very active in recent years, at least in public. It 
may be that they are waiting to see whether the re- 
gime will soon opt for a more open flirtation with Or- 
thodoxy and Russian nationalism, and if so, what 
forms this will take. Meanwhile, Yakunin’s highly ef- 
fective Christian Committee to Defend Believers’ 
Rights, which had facilitated cooperation among de- 
nominations, was forced underground in 1980 and 
has since operated in more spasmodic ways. 

To turn to the question of nationalism among the 
minorities, nationalism’s strength has, predictably, de- 
pended in some cases on whether or not it is inter- 
woven with a strong national religion. Thus, Catholic 
Lithuania stands out clearly as the republic where this 
interweaving obtains in a high, almost “Polish’’ de- 
gree, and where national dissent Is therefore, as men- 
tioned earlier, endemic and ineradicable.** The same 


32 See A Chronicle of Current Events, No. 58 (1980), for accounts of the trials of 
Yakunin and a Seminar member, A. Ogorodnikov. 

33 See M. Sapiets, ‘Lithuania's Unofficial Press,’’ Index On Censorship (London), 
No. 4, 1980. 
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Yuriy Shukhevych (shown with his son), a man in pris- 
on or internal exile for all but four years since 1948 for 
refusing to denounce his father, the commander of 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA); in January 
1979, Shukhevych joined the Kiev Helsinki Monitor 
group while in prison. 
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church-nation relationship exists in western Ukraine, 
but official policy has made the situation there radi- 
cally different. The Uniate Catholic Church, the re- 
gion’s traditionally dominant church, has been out- 
lawed since the mid-1940’s precisely because of its 
intimate association with Ukrainian nationalism. Since 
nationalism in the USSR’s second largest republic is 
potentially a serious threat to Soviet rule, Ukrainian 
nationalists of all hues have been suppressed with 
Special vigor, and demands for the legalization of the 
Uniate Church have been rejected. Nonetheless, 
these demands appear to be growing stronger. In 
1982 the first group for the specific purpose of 
promoting the church’s legalization came into exist- 
ence, even announcing its members’ names. Not sur- 
prisingly in the oppressive circumstances, its chair- 
man was soon arrested.*4 

Also foreseeable has been the equally severe sup- 
pression of nationalism in eastern Ukraine. The 
Ukrainian Helsinki group, which was based in Kiev 
(though it also had members in the western Ukraine), 
was crushed with special severity, many of its mem- 
bers receiving prison camp terms of 10 to 15 years.% 
As a result, nationalist dissent in the Ukraine had, by 
1983, been driven almost entirely underground. 


SSS 


**On losyp Terelya and the group, see USSR News Brief: Human Rights Nos. 3, 6, 
8, 16 (1983). 

**See, for example, accounts of the trials of Mykola Rudenko and Oleksiy Tykhyi in 
A Chronicle of Current Events, No. 46 (1977), 
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In Georgia the nationalist movement has tended to’ 
be strong but amorphous. It has intertwined more with. 
the local clans than with the church. However, al- 
though the national Georgian Orthodox Church has) 
traditionally been much weaker than its Lithuanian or 
Ukrainian Catholic equivalents, in the last decade it 
has purged itself of much of the corruption in its lead- 
ership and experienced a certain revival. At least part. 
of the driving force in this has been nationalism. In 
general, even though the Georgian Helsinki group was) 
quickly suppressed, Georgian nationalism seems to. 
be strong and growing stronger.*® Certainly the very 
low level of political arrests suggests official fears of! 
provoking the nationalist movement in 
counterproductive ways, as occurred with the 1978 
episode over the new constitution, mentioned earlier. — 

While nationalism is also strong in Armenia, it is of- | 
ten, in crude terms, more anti-Turkish than anti- | 
Soviet. The position of the Armenian Church is cor- | 
respondingly ambiguous. For these reasons the 
Armenian Helsinki group and other dissident groups 
have been more vulnerable to official reprisals, and 
waves of arrests have come close to silencing them.37 

In Estonia the level of dissent rose dramatically in| 
the years 1979-81, stimulated in part by develop-| 
ments in Lithuania and Poland, and by an incipient’ 
sense of Baltic unity. By 1983, however, the sentenc- 
ing of a few dozen key figures had brought the situa- 
tion more or less under control, although a certain vol- 
atility apparently remained.%® An emerging nationalist © 
movement had been quickly driven underground. In 
Latvia, by contrast, dissent has been much weaker, 
and nationalist feeling has not yet developed into even 
a loosely organized movement.?? 

As for the Muslims of Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus, the rise of Islamic fundamentalism in Iran and 


Muslim resistance to the Soviet occupation of} 


Afghanistan have clearly provoked official nervous- 
ness and led to the jailing of a small number of mili- 


: 


tant Muslims in the Soviet Union. However, dissent ¥ 


still remains at an apparently unthreatening, non- } 


public level—a level which is impossible to evaluate * 


with any accuracy. 

If we turn now from nationalism to general political 
and social dissent, two broad points should be made. 
First, whenever a party member has gone public with’ 


re 


°° See, for example, the movement's militant list of “demands” (1981) and the 
willingness of Georgian first party secretary Eduard Shevardnadze to discuss them, in 
ibid., No. 63 (1981). i 


| 


*’See, for example, the trials reported in ibid., Nos. 56 (1980) and 62 (1981). f 


°*See the trial of Mart-Olav Niklus and Juri Kukk in ibid., No. 61 (1981). 
°°See Vardys, loc. cit. 
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dissent of any substance, the party has been quick to 
expel him (unless he promptly recants). Second, 
whenever a group has formed around more than few 
discrete issues, i.e., around a political program of 


thorities learned of it. In other words, when the border 
between dissent (which may perhaps be tolerated) 
and opposition (which is not) has been crossed, the 
regime reacts immediately. 
Since 1979-80, however, every formal group, even 
‘if it dissents on a single narrow issue which is not po- 
litical in any normal sense, has been liable to sup- 
pression. And almost all of them have been sup- 
pressed. Beyond this, individuals who have circulated 
critical views on a political issue have in most cases 
been arrested too. Thus, the democratic movement— 
always a very loose “community” of individuals and 
formal and informal groups, conscious of each other's 
desire to democratize the society and, if possible, the 
polity—has been virtually destroyed. Surviving rem- 
nants have fallen silent, emigrated, or been driven un- 
_derground, from where they still circulate individual or 
group writings on an anonymous or pseudonymous 
| basis. Only the “Group for the Establishment of Trust 
between the USSR and the USA’”— an unusual asso- 
ciation founded in 1982—was still functioning openly 
and vigorously in autumn 1983, despite intensive KGB 
harassment.*° This exceptional situation can be ex- 
plained by the group’s caution in not criticizing direct- 
ly any Soviet policies, and, more importantly, by the 
' Politburo’s reluctance to alienate the Western “peace 
| movements,’’ some of which support the group, by 
crushing it in the usual way. 
_ Groups with social, economic, and cultural con- 
cerns have fared as badly as those with more political 
aims. Artists, feminists, free trade unions, the group 
for the rights of disabled people, the Lithuanian move- 
ment to combat alcoholism, editorial boards issuing 
‘sociopolitical and cultural samizdat journals—all had, 
by 1983, been reduced to total or near silence, or 
forced underground. From its inception the free trade 
union Known as SMOT, founded in 1978 and the only 
union to survive at all, has had openly declared 
leaders, mostly drawn from the democratic move- 
ment, and an underground rank-and-file. Although it 
was, naturally, enthusiastic about the rise of the Soli- 
darity Union in Poland, this enthusiasm could not, in 
Soviet conditions, be translated into a mass member- 
ship. Its leaders (most of whom have by now been ar- 
rested) have claimed a few hundred members in a 
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“°On this group, see CHRU, Nos. 46-48 (1982-83). 
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‘some sort, it has been broken up as soon as the au-’ 
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Vladimir Klebanov, left, and colleagues at a January 
1978 meeting in Moscow publicizing plans to estab- 
lish an independent trade union. 

—Wide World. 


dozen or so cities. Whether it is surviving underground 
is as yet unclear.*' 

The human rights movement, by contrast, has de- 
monstrably withstood the KGB’s assaults to date, at 
least regarding its informational role. Although bodies 
like the Moscow Helsinki group and the Working Com- 
mission to Investigate the Use of Psychiatry for Politi- 
cal Purposes have succumbed (in 1982 and 1981 re- 
spectively), the movement’s informal networks have 
mostly continued to function. These have, as before, 
gathered information on arrests, trials, and political 
prisoners in places of captivity, and funneled it to 
Moscow. Here it has been collated in different ways 
and sent abroad, by individuals whose names become 
known only after their arrest.*2 One of the results of 
this collation, the Chronicle of Current Events, was 
still appearing every few months in 1983, though with 
considerable delay. Another, the twice-monthly Ex- 
press Information (earlier called The V Bulletin), 
ceased to appear in spring 1983, following the arrest 
of some of its editors.** The movement seems likely to 
Survive in some form, however, as most of its field 
workers are friends and relatives of the KGB’s victims. 
As such, they will probably not lose the well-founded 
belief that silence is the worst response to adversity 
and that publicity gives the best hope of moral and 
material support from others. 


“1On Soviet free trade unions see ibid., No. 39 (1980), and J. Michael’s chapter in 
Leonard Schapiro and Joseph Godson, Eds., The Soviet Worker, London, Macmillan, 
1981. 

“2The information is then speedily edited by Cronid Lubarsky and published in his 
indispensable USSR News Brief. 

“2See ibid., Nos. 5 and 8 (1983). 
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Conclusions 


It is the failure of free trade unionism that takes us 
to our first broad conclusion: the Politburo is not— 
anyway as yet—especially alarmed by the dissenting 
groups and movements, because they have made lit- 
tle or no headway among the mass of ordinary people 
in the Russian heartland. (Protestant sects are a slight 
exception here, but they are concerned exclusively 
with religious, not political, freedom.) For this reason, 
there has been no serious domestic danger in con- 
ducting the post-1979 purge of dissent, as it will not 
produce a large-scale internal backlash. Why have or- 
dinary Russian people been so inert? First, the general 
demoralization and loss of autonomous values de- 
scribed so vividly by Andrey Amalrik and Alexander 
Zinoviev evidently still obtain.44 Second, police con- 
trols remain overwhelmingly strong. And third, the re- 
gime’s constant propaganda, relating all dissent to the 
malign influence of foreigners (or to mental illness), 
doubtless has a certain effect, if only over time. 

Nonetheless, the tenacity of dissent, the KGB’s rel- 
ative difficulty in infiltrating groups and coopting 
members, the failure of ideology as an instrument of 
control, the need to resort to straight coercion on a 
broad front, the realization that the dissidents have 
convinced important sections of Western opinion of 
their case, and the fear that Western governments will 
continue to capitalize on this over the indefinite 


“*See their well-known books, respectively /nvo/untary Journey to Siberia, New 
York, NY, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1970; and The Yawning Heights, New York, 
NY, Random House, 1979. 


future—all this seems to arouse real if largely unac- 
knowledged concern in the leadership. In addition, it 
would be surprising if the leadership were not con- 
cerned by the damage to morale among important 
sections of the “creative intelligentsia” caused by 
routinized coercion. This damage has not been con- 
ducive to the desired increase in social and economic 
cohesion. 

To date, the Politburo has had no stomach for 
mitigating any of the dissidents’ main grievances. 
However, some of its policies do seem to be ad-. 
dressed, at least in part, to the need to keep the 
Russian masses immune from contagion. The cam- 
paign—since the rise of Solidarity in Poland—to try to 
make Soviet trade unions more responsive to workers’ 
complaints is the most obvious example.*® But such 
welfare concerns as keeping the minimum wage for 
workers rising and providing, if only minimally, for the 
needs of single parents may in part represent further 
examples. 

Apart from this, a different sort of policy, one which 
would, it is presumably hoped, both inspire the Rus- 
sians and make it easier to contain the minorities, has 
definitely been tempting the Politburo for some years. 
In 1977 Leonid Brezhnev revealed frankly that a lobby 
in the political elite favored abolishing federalism and 
creating a unitary state. He rejected this, but only on 
the grounds that it was premature.*® Soon after his ap- 
pointment as CPSU General Secretary, Andropov 
dwelt at length on the nationalities question, and 
hinted clearly that he favored the opposite conclu- 


“sSee, e.g., Vardys, loc. cit., pp. 32-33. 
“©Pravda, Oct. 5, 1977. 


At the left, the special psychiatric hospital in Orél; at right, Sergey Batovrin signals bravely in August 1982 from 


within special psychiatric hospital No. 14 in Moscow. 


—A.R.C. . 


sion.*” A move toward Russian nationalism would in- 
deed take away from what are probably the regime’s 
most dangerous long-term opponents—the nationalist 
movements in the republics—the strongest card in 
their hands, namely, the republics’ supposed sover- 
eignty. But it would be a major gamble. 

The biggest short-term risks of the current policy on 
dissent would seem to be the development of under- 
ground groups that the KGB cannot easily monitor— 
as we have seen, this is already happening—and a 
Sharp rise in acts of violence (hijackings, assassina- 


Itions, bombings) which so far have been fairly rare. 


Yet, given Russian traditions of the 19th century, the 
| contagious violence of the modern world, and the ex- 
treme rigidity of the Soviet system, these closely relat- 
ed trends—namely, violence and the underground— 


| “"Ibid., Dec. 22, 1982. 
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could become threatening quite quickly, and might in 
due course force a reversal of policy. This considera- 
tion may be one reason why the post-1979 purge has 
been steady and systematic, rather than sudden and 
dramatic. Had it been the latter, more impatient and 
extreme dissidents would have seen a:clear signal for 
action. 

But whether or not official policy becomes less in- 
tolerant in the foreseeable future, the currents of dis- 
sent mentioned in this article will not just fade away as 
ideology prescribes and the leadership often seems to 
expect. They derive from real injustices which the re- 
gime is not addressing. They express, by-and-large, 
the powerful emotions of responsible people. They are 
bound to make themselves felt in various ways until 
the injustices are taken seriously. In many cases they 
are also, of course, the seedbeds of future political 
opposition. 


in China 


Generational Change 


by William deB. Mills 
he aging of senior Chinese leaders makes the 
passing of power to a younger generation in- 


T creasingly difficult to avoid. But here China’s 


leadership is in something of a quandary. The sub- 
stantial difference in terms of age and formative expe- 
rience between the current top leadership and the 
likely replacement group creates considerable poten- 
tial for change. The possibility that the entire ruling 
generation could be replaced quite rapidly by a group 
notably younger, less experienced, and with very dif- 
ferent attitudes, at the very least, increases the proba- 
bility of dramatic shifts in policy. On the other hand, 
veteran leaders’ denial of upward mobility to the 
younger generation, or refusal to institute reforms in 
order to adapt to changing conditions, could lead to 
either intransigence or instability. 

China’s new policy of encouraging aged generalists 
to retire in order to make way for younger specialists 
Suggests that Deng Xiaoping, the nation’s paramount 
leader, is aware of this dilemma. It also indicates that 
Deng envisions a succession strategy quite different 
from that which has obtained in other Communist so- 
cieties: namely, the replacement, by degrees, of the 
elite generation in power by a new elite generation 
that possesses markedly different characteristics and 
formative memories.’ Who are these new leaders, and 
what are their backgrounds? What are the main crite- 
ria for advancement to high office, and how will the 
generational transition affect the way Chinese politics 
operates? This essay attempts to shed light on these 
palais OE al ae Ae ed 


Mr. Mills is Analyst of Chinese politics for the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (Washington, DC). He 
has written on various aspects of Chinese internation- 
al relations, including an article on Chinese press 
treatment of foreign policy issues in Asian Survey. The 
views expressed in this article are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent the official position 
of the US Government. 
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important questions by detailing the substantial 
changes in personnel that took place at the 12th Con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in Sep- 
tember 1982. 


Restaffing China’s Bureaucracy | 


As of August 1982, the leading positions in the Chi- 
nese government and party were, with few exceptions, 
in the hands of China’s revolutionary generation, a 
combination of military leaders (most of whom sur- 
vived the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution) and a co- 
terie of political leaders who along with Deng returned 
to power in the late 1970's. This generation won a civil 
war in middle age and dominated the new regime for 
a decade and a half, only to be suddenly banished 
from office in a most demeaning fashion during the 
upheaval of the mid- and late 1960’s. Some 10 years 
later, when in their late sixties and early seventies, 
members of this generation regained power and saw 
their leader, Deng, become China’s most powerful fig- 
ure, only to find out that old age was about to force 
them permanently from the political scene. 

Who then could be entrusted to create an enduring 
policy consensus that would ensure steady economic 
growth and political stability? Two groups, both of 
which are similar in age but dramatically different in 
formative experiences, seem to be the most probable 


‘In the Soviet Union, for example, Leonid Brezhnev seems to have placed too high 
a priority on elite stability, for such a policy ultimately severely limited mid-level 
officials’ opportunities for advancement and narrowed the range of policy options 
seriously considered in response to such problem areas as agricultural productivity 
and declining industrial growth rates. This combination of high-level personnel 
immobility and policy inflexibility suggests that the longer the succession of a new 
generation of leaders is postponed, the more destabilizing it is likely to be. For a 
recent study on political succession in the Soviet Union, see Seweryn Bialer’s 
Stalin's Successors, New York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1980. See also the 
symposium on the Andropov accession in Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), January-February 1983, pp. 1-39. 
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A plenary session of the 12th National Congress of the Chinese Communist Party meets on September 10, 
1982, to elect full members of the party’s 12th Central Committee and also members of the party’s new Central 
Advisory Commission. In the front row, from left to right, are Premier Zhao Ziyang, Deng Xiaoping, and party 
General Secretary Hu Yaobang; in the second row, from left to right, Li Xiannian, Ye Jianying, Chen Yun, and Xu 


Xianggian. 


replacements: for the sake of simplicity, they can be 
labeled the extremist and the technocratic elite gener- 
ations.? For the most part, neither group shares the 
key formative experiences of the old revolutionaries: 
the epic ‘“‘Long March” in 1934-35; the War of Na- 
tional Resistance against the Japanese; the defeat of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the wholesale replacement of the 
Kuomintang leadership in 1949; the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Members of 
both groups, now in their forties and fifties, spent their 
formative years under communism. The extremists, 
united by memories of overthrowing the revolutionary 
generation and trying to remold China in their utopian 
image of an egalitarian, nonbureaucratic, ideologically 
motivated, and self-reliant society, are also bound to- 
gether by the threat to their personal careers posed by 
the current stress on expertise. The mass of these ex- 


*Throughout this article | use the term elite generation as defined by Bialer in 
Stalin's Successors: “‘An elite generation [is] an age group whose membership is 
homogeneous with respect to a particular life experience at a similar point of its 
development” (p. 99; emphasis added). 
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tremist cadres, who were promoted during the Cultur- 
al Revolution as a reward for their activism, tend to be 
poorly educated people with a worker/peasant back- 
ground, or people who missed out on advanced train- 
ing because educational institutions were closed dur- 
ing the chaos of the late 1960's. Thus, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for them to compete for promo- 
tions that now tend to be given to experts. 

The technocrats, the educated minority, were pil- 
loried in the Cultural Revolution as being ideologically 
Suspect. Some may have avoided serious interruption 
of their professional pursuits, however, retaining em- 
ployment in their specialized career paths in minis- 
tries or in industry. Others, forced to do manual labor 
by the anti-intellectual ideologues in power, did not 
fare so well, having only recently regained employ- 
ment in their fields of expertise. In both cases, their 
superior level of formal education or technical exper- 
tise has singled out these “intellectuals” for special at- 
tention. In the late 1960’s, most were attacked as 
class enemies, deprived of influence, and frequently 
forced to give up their profession and to work as farm 
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laborers. Today, the Chinese media describe them as 
vital assets in China’s developmental process® and 
call for special treatment of them—for example, giving 
them better housing and freer access to research ma- 
terials.* Thus, the technocrats differ not only from the 
revolutionary elite, because of their relative youth and 
lack of experience as military officers, but also from 
the Cultural Revolution extremists, who—despite be- 
ing in the same age cohort—almost invariably have 
different political goals and styles owing to differing 
formative experiences. 

These differing experiences have had a significant 
impact on personnel and policy changes in the PRC. 
The typical 45-year-old cadre of the extremist genera- 
tion probably obtained his job at least in part on the 
basis of his loyal support for higher-level activists who 
in all likelihood have by now been purged from the 
leadership, the victims of factional infighting. More- 
over, to the extent that Deng does succeed in estab- 
lishing educational criteria for promotion,® the extrem- 
ist cadre—whose status as an uneducated worker or 
peasant was probably a requirement for his original 
promotion into the cadre ranks in the late 1960’s— 
will find that his years of experience suddenly count 
for very little in competition with a technical-school 
graduate. In fact, that very technical-school graduate 
may well be someone the activist cadre personally at- 
tacked early in his career. The activist cadre, who 
benefited from the Maoist emphasis on class Struggle 
and the preeminence of ideology over pragmatism, 
will also be more likely to believe in these tenets than 
would the educated person whose career was ruined 
by just those tenets. Factional ties, career considera- 
tions, fear of revenge, and political beliefs about the 
best course for China, therefore, will combine to push 
the ex-Cultural Revolution activist into opposing the 
Staffing of the bureaucracy according to the concepts 
now being advocated by China’s reform-minded 
leadership. 

In practical terms, this means that the now-classic 
Chinese debate of “red” versus “expert” will be re- 
newed, with the Deng leadership opting for the latter, 
at least for the time being. While political loyalty will 


SS 


*In a typical statement, on March 27, 1983, Renmin Ribao (Beijing) Commentator 
said that “in order to realize the four modernizations, it is imperative to correct our 
attitude toward intellectuals ... and give full play to their superiority.” 

“Gansu radio reported on February 8, 1983, a decision to issue subsidies to 
intellectuals-turned-cadres in the province; see Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S—CH/), Feb. 10, 1983, 
p. T/1. On January 6, 1983, Renmin Ribao called for admitting more intellectuals 
into the party, trans. in FB/S—CHI, Jan, 10, 1983, pp. K/6-7. On September 1, 1982, 
Politburo member Nie Rongzhen advocated in Guangming Ribao (Beijing) providing 
intellectuals with research tools; and on July 20, 1982, Liaoning Ribao (Shenyang) 
called for improved housing for intellectuals. 
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Red Guards in Beijing study a September 1966 
Renmin Ribao editorial on the Cultural Revolution. 


—Eastfoto. 


no doubt continue to be a requirement for placement 
in a responsible position in the bureaucracy, profes- 
sional expertise and relative youth—rather than ideo- 
logical fervor or seniority—are to become increasingly 
important criteria for promotion. Instead of decision- 
making by group consensus, individual accountability 
is to be established. And, in place of an interlocking 
directorate of senior leaders with concurrent party and 
State positions, two distinct hierarchies with mutually 
exclusive functions—the party focusing on broad 
principles, the state on day-to-day administra- 
tion—are to be formed. Whether these reforms are 
fully implemented or not, they are being both widely 
and authoritatively proclaimed.® 

The magnitude of these changes, and the consider- 
able opposition to them, help explain why Deng’s ef- 


*For example, according to a statement by Politburo member Song Renqiong on 
February 22, 1983, the Central Committee “demanded” that a number of cadres 
with college educations be promoted to leading posts. In fact, Song noted that the CC } 
had stipulated that one-third of all cadres in such posts should be college educated. 
For a summary of Song’s speech to the Second National Conference of the Work of 
Party Schools, see New China News Agency (Beijing—hereafter Xinhua), in 
FBIS-CHI, Feb. 23, 1983, pp. K/3-4. 

*See, for example, Renmin Ribao Commentator on July 11, 1983, on removing 
party committees from administration and production, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 
18, 1983, p. K/22. On the responsibility system—by which “‘all state organs, 
departments, units, and various fronts ... establish their own responsibility system of 
leading cadres ... to push further ahead the organizational reform’’—see Renmin 
Ribao Commentator on July 9, 1983, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 13, 1983, p. K/17. 
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fort to convene the 12th Party Congress ahead of 
schedule were repeatedly derailed. When the con- 
gress was finally held (on schedule) on September 1, 
1982—five years after the 11th Party Congress of Au- 
gust 1977—delegates approved personnel, constitu- 
tional, and organizational changes that fundamentally 
altered the likely future course of Chinese politics.” At 
the core of these changes was the admission to power 
of a new elite generation—a move designed to pave 
the way for the whole range of Dengist reforms intend- 
ed to create a restructured, streamlined, rejuvenated 
bureaucracy that will be not only more effective, but 
alsO more responsive to Deng’s pragmatic economic 
development policies. In brief, Deng and his close as- 
sociates used the 12th Party Congress to begin the re- 
placement of the revolutionary elite generation by the 
technocratic elite generation. 


™For the complete namelists of the full members of the 12th Central Committee and 
| of the newly created Central Advisory Commission (CAC) see FB/S—CHI, Sept. 
| 10, 1982, pp. K/1-2. For the complete namelists of the alternate members of the 
12th CC and of the Central Discipline Inspection Commission (CDIC) see FB/S—CHI, 
Sept. 13, 1982, pp. K/8-9. The full text of the new party constitution, which includes 
a fairly detailed section on the CAC and an expanded section on the CDIC, can be 
| found in Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, pp. 8-21. 
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Their efforts had only a limited impact at the 
highest level of leadership, however. The makeup of 
the Politburo elected at the 12th Party Congress sug- 
gests a stalemate between Deng and those who op- 
posed the pace of his reforms. Except for Hua 
Guofeng, who, as expected, lost his seat and was ‘‘de- 
moted”’ to regular CC membership, the Politburo 
Standing Committee remained the same. Several of 
Deng’s allies, such as Vice Premier Wan Li, Military 
Commission Permanent Vice Chairman Yang 
Shangkun, and academician Hu Qiaomu, did join the 
Politburo, but aged conservatives for whose benefit a 
new Central Advisory Commission (CAC) had presum- 
ably been created declined to withdraw into that ‘‘re- 
tirees’ club,” choosing instead to retain full power. 
The continued membership of Li Xiannian, Ye 
Jianying, Nie Rongzhen, and Xu Xiangqian gave the 
Politburo an unexpectedly familiar, aged (with an av- 
erage age of 72), military, and conservative cast. 

The makeup of the Central Committee (CC) Secre- 
tariat appears much more in tune with Deng’s prefer- 
ences. Its 11 members, whose average age is 65, in- 
clude 6 new members, at least 3 of whom have ties 
to Deng’s close associate, General Secretary Hu 
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Bschers and students % the Beijing Aeronautical apeeea Institute harvest wheat with members of a com- 
mune near Beijing in July 1967, during the Cultural Revolution. 
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Table 1: Full Members of the Central Committee 
Elected at the 12th CCP Congress, September 1982 


CIVILIAN MEMBERS WITH CENTRAL DUTIES 


Buhe* 

Chen Muhua® 
Chen Pixians 
Chen Puru* 
Chen YunP 

Cui Naifu * 

Cui Yueli 

Deng Jiaxian 
Deng Liqun*: s 
Deng Xiaoping? 
Deng Yingchao® 
Fang YiP 

Gao Yangwen * 
Gu Mus 

Gu Xiulian 
Guo Liwen* 
Hao Jianxius 
He Dongchang 
He Jingzhi * 
He Kang* 

Hu QiaomuP 
Hu Qilis 

Hu Sheng * 
Hu Yaobang? 


* 


An Pingsheng—Yunnan® 
Bai Dongcai—Jiangxi 
Basang—Xizang* 


Hua Guofeng 
Huang Hua 
Jiang Nanxiang 
Jiang Zemin * 
Kang Keqging 
Kang Shien 

Li Dongye * 

Li Menghua * 
Li Peng* 

Li Rui* 

Li Senmao* 

Li XiannianP 

Li Ximing * 

Li Xue * 

Liao ChengzhiP-4 
Lin Hujia 

Lin Liyun 

Liu Fuzhi* 

Liu Zhenhua 
Lu Peijian * 
Luo Qingchang 
Mo Wenxiang * 
Mu Qing* 


Hu Hong *—Jiangsu 
Hu Lijiao—Shanghai 
Huang Zhizhen—Hubei 


Ni Zhifue 

Peng Chong 
Peng Zhene 
Qian Yongchang* 
Qian Zhengying 
Qiao Shi@s 

Qin Chuan * 

Qin Zhongda* 
Seypidin 

Shen Tu* 

Song Ping 

Song Renqiong® 
Sun Daguang* 
Tang Ke 

Tian Jiyun* 
Ulanhue 

Wan Lips 

Wang Binggian * 
Wang Chonglun * 
Wang Hanbin * 
Wang Heshou 
Wang Meng 
Wang Renzhong 


Liu Lin *—Jiangsu 

Liu Zhengwei *—Henan 
Lu Dadong—Sichuans 
Ma Wenrui—Shaanxi® 


Wang Zhene 
Wu Xuegian * 
Xi Zhongxun?s 
Xiao Han 

Xie Feng* 

Xie Xide* 

Yan Dongsheng* 
Yang Bo* 
Yang Dezhong* 
Yang Jingren * 
Yao Guang 
Yao Yilin™s 

Ye Jianying® 
Yu Hongen* 
Yu QiuliPs 
Yuan Baohua 
Zhang Jingfu 
Zhang Shou * 
Zhao Cangbi 
Zhao Ziyang? 
Zheng Tuobin * 
Zhou Jiannan * 
Zhu Muzhi 


CIVILIAN MEMBERS WITH DUTIES AT PROVINCIAL LEVEL 


Su Yiran—Shandong? 
Tan Qilong—Sichuan® 
Tie Ying *—Zhejiang® 


Chen Fuhan—Beijing 

Chen Guodong— 
Shanghai 

Chen Lei *—Heilongjiang? 

Chen Weida—Tianjin® 

Chen Xitong *—Beijing 

Chi Biging—Guizhou® 

Cho Nam Qi*—Jilin 

Dai Suli—Henang 

Han Peixin *—Jiangsus 


Ismail Amat *—Xinjiang? 

Jiao LinyimHunan 

Li Lian *—Heilongjiang 

Li Ligong *—Shanxi 

Li Qiming—Yunnan 

Li Ruihuan *—Tianjin™ 

Li Xuezhi—Ningxia® 

Liang Buting *—Qinghai® 

Liang Lingguang *— 
Guangdong 


Yaobang. Hubei First Secretary Chen Pixian, CC Gen- 
eral Office Director Hu Qili, and Minister of Textile In- 
dustry Hao Jianxiu were all Communist Youth League 
(CYL) officials before the Cultural Revolution, when 
Hu was Youth League first secretary. 

But it is in the personnel appointments and organi- 
zational changes instituted be/ow the top level of lead- 
ership where the most significant effects of the 12th 
Party Congress are revealed. The congress not only 
approved extensive changes in the membership of the 
Central Committee, both full and alternate; it also cre- 
ated the Central Advisory Commission, strengthened 
the Central Discipline Inspection Commission (CDIC), 


Tomur Dawamat *—Xinjiang 
Wan Da—Hunan 

Wang Chaowen *—Guizhou 
Wang Enmao—xinjiang® 
Wang Fang *—Zhejiang 

Wang Guangyu—Anhui 

Wang Guangzhong *—Liaoning 
Wang Kewen *—Shanxi 

Wang Quanguo *—Guangdong 
Wang Zhaoguo *—Heilongjiang 


Ma Xingyuan—Fujian? 

Mao Zhiyong—Hunan® 
Qiang Xiaochu *—Jilin® 
Qiao Xiaoguang—Guangxi® 
Qin Yingji—Guangxi 
Raidi—Xizang* 

Rao Xingli—Hubei 

Ren Zhongyi—Guangdong® 
Su Gang *—Guizhou? 


and eliminated the position of party chairman. This ar- 
ticle will now examine these personnel and organiza- 
tional changes in order to estimate their probable 
long-term political impact. 


Full CC Members in Central Positions 


These initiatives left unclear the precise power hier- 
archy within the Chinese Communist Party. Nonethe- 
less, the full Central Committee members (see Table 
1) with central, as opposed to provincial, responsibili- 
ties—including the members of the Politburo and 
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Table 1: Full Members of the Central Committee 
Elected at the 12th CCP Congress, September 1982 (continued) 


CIVILIAN MEMBERS WITH DUTIES AT PROVINCIAL LEVEL (continued) 


Wu Jinghua*—Sichuan 

Wu Quanging—Heilongjiang 
Xiang Nan *—Fujian® 

Xiao Hua—Gansu 

Xing Yanzi—Tianjin 

Xu Jiatun—Jiangsu® 


Xu Shaofu *—Liaoning 

Xue Ju *—Zhejiang 

Yang Di*—Shanghai 

Yang Rudai*—Sichuan 
Yang Yichen—Heilongjiang® 
Yin Fatang *—Xizang*: * 


Yin Yuan *—Liaoning 

Yu Mingtao—Shaanxi? 
Zhang Shuguang *—Hebei 
Zhang Zaiwang *—Tianjin 
Zhang Ze *—Shaanxi 


Zhao Haifeng *—Qinghai 
Zhao Shouyi *—Zhejiang 
Zhao Zhijian—Jiangxi 
Zhou Hui *—Nei Monggol’ 
Zhou Zijian—Anhui® 


MILITARY MEMBERS WITH CENTRAL DUTIES 


Chen Bin* Liu Huaging * 
Han Xianchu Liu Zhen 

Hong Xuezhi Nie RongzhenP 
Huang Xinting Tan Shanhe 

Li Yaowen Wei Guoging® 
Liang Biye 


Xu Xiangqian? Zhang Aiping 
Yang Dezhir Zhang Tingfa® 
Yang Shangkune Zhang Zhen 

Yang Yong—4 Zhu Guangya 
Ye Fei Zhu Yungian * 


MILITARY MEMBERS WITH PROVINCIAL DUTIES 


Chen Renhong*—Jinan Military Region®s 
Fu Kuiging*—Fuzhou Military Region’c 
Jiang Yonghui—Shenyang Military Region 
Li Desheng—Shenyang Military Region®.°° 
Liao Hansheng—Nanjing Military Regions 
Liu Zhijian—Kunming Military Region’e 
Qin Jiwei— Beijing Military Region®.°° 

Tan Youlin*—Urumgi Military Region’s 
Wan Haifeng *—Beijing Military Region®s 


| Wang Chenghan *—Chengdu Military Regione (Oct. 1982) 


_ * — new member 

|p — member of CCP Politburo 
Ss — member of CCP Secretariat 
as — alternate member of CCP Secretariat 
d — since deceased 


fs — first secretary of provincial party committee 


Xiang Shouzhi*—Nanjing Military Regions? (Oct. 1982) 

Xiao Quanfu *—Urumgi Military Regionse 

Xie Zhenhua *—Shenyang Military Region 

Yang Chengwu—Fuzhou Military Regione 

You Taizhong—Chengdu Military Regions (transferred to 
Guangzhou Military Region commander, Oct. 1982) 

Zhang Zhixiu—Kunming Military Regions? 

Zhao Xingyuan—Shenyang Military Region 

Zheng Sansheng—Urumai Military Region 

Zhou Shizhong—Wuhan Military Regions (Oct. 1982) 


# — Tibet 
g — governor of province 
m — mayor 


pc — political commissar 
co — commander 


SOURCES: The listing of full members elected to the CCP Central Committee at the 12th Party Congress was broadcast by Xinhua on Sept. 10, 1982, transcribed in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC), Sept. 10, 1982, p. K/1. See the Note on Methodology on p. 24 for the bibliographic sources used in this article. 


| Secretariat—remain the core of the CCP’s elite. Of 


| this group of 113 people,® or 54 percent of the entire 
| 12th CC’s full (i.e., excluding alternate) membership, 


65 were reelected from the 11th CC and 48 were 


| elected for the first time (see Figure 1). Collectively, 
| those reelected from the previous Central Committee, 


by virtue of their seniority, may be considered the pri- 
mary locus of political power in China. 

These 65 officials, of course, occupy some of the 
most important positions in the party and government 


Le 


®| have been unable to identify either the background or current position of five full 
members of the 12th CC: Li Ziqi, He Jinheng, Li Xipu, Shen Yinluo, and Lin Ruo. 
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(often serving in several capacities simultaneously): 
27 are on the Politburo (3 as alternates); 7 are on the 
Secretariat (1 as an alternate); 17 are ministers, vice 
ministers, or State Council councilors; and 18 are top 
military officials. Almost all have publicly recorded ca- 
reers extending back to the 1960’s and are over age 
65. Half were purged during the Cultural Revolution, 
and 48 belonged to at least one central committee 
previous to the 1lth and the 12th. They, along with 
some provincial leaders, represent the last of the revo- 
lutionary generation, which, following its partial re- 
moval from power in 1966-67, regained preeminence 
after Deng Xiaoping’s second return to power in 
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mid-1977. Because of advancing age (37 percent 
were born before 1910; 40 percent between 1910 and 
1919) and lack of technical expertise, however, many 
of these senior leaders are being forced from public 
office a final time. 

Many of the central members reelected from the 
11th CC have had considerable experience at the CC 
level: 13 had been members of the 7th CC, elected in 
1945; 32 of the 8th CC, elected in 1956. Relative 
newcomers such as Vice Minister of State Planning 
Gu Xiulian, first identified by Western analysts in 
1970, and Politburo member Ni Zhifu, who was born 
only in 1932 and gained prominence through Cultural 
Revolution activism, are very much the exception. Far 
more typical is Jiang Nanxiang, who joined the party 
in the year of Ni’s birth, became Minister of Education 
in 1965, was purged from 1966 until 1974, and once 
again became Minister of Education in 1979. Another 
typical career path is that of 74-year-old Wang Zhen, 
party cadre before the Long March, military com- 
mander during the late 1930’s, member of every cen- 
tral committee since the 7th, and now member of the 
Politburo. 


The key reentry year to the top elite for victims of 
the Cultural Revolution was 1977: a// members of the 
8th CC purged during the Cultural Revolution but 
reelected to the 12th CC had also been members of 
the 11th. By contrast, of the 48 newly elected 12th CC 
members in central positions, half have no known 
public record before the 1960's, and 38 percent re- 
ceived their current jobs only in the May 1982 admin- 
istrative reorganization.’ Indeed, the typical new ap- 
pointee is a virtually unknown minister or vice minister 
who apparently rose through the ministerial ranks by 
virtue of his administrative and technical ability. Rep- 
resentative of this group are Cui Naifu, unknown until 
appointed minister of Civil Affairs in May 1982, and Li 
Senmao, who became vice minister of Railroads in. 
May after a career in railroad administration. The new 
central members of the 12th CC whose careers are 
traceable back to the 1950's include such people as 
Wu Xueqian, a specialist in liaison work with foreign 


—_—ee.R.e,_re_e_e_ere———————— 


*See Xinhua, May 4, 1982, in FBIS-CHI, May 4, 1982, pp. K/1-5, on the 
reorganization of the State Council. According to the report, the Council reduced its 
number of vice premiers from 13 to 2 and its number of ministries from 52 to 41, 


Figure 1: Full Members of the Central Committee Elected 
at the 12th Chinese Communist Party Congress, September 1982 


REELECTED FROM 11TH CC 


CENTRAL PROVINCIAL 


NEW MEMBERS 


CENTRAL PROVINCIAL 


SOURCES: Compiled from Table 1. For information on the 11th CC, see 
US Central Intelligence Agency, Directory of Chinese Officials: National 
Level Organizations, CR 82-11384, Washington, DC, July 1982, pp. 5-6. 
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Communist parties who had worked under Hu 
Yaobang in the Communist Youth League before the 
Cultural Revolution and who is now foreign minister 
(since November 1982). Another member of the latter 
group is Sun Daguang, a shipping bureau director in 
1949 who is now minister of Geology. 

Biographical data on the new members are limited, 
and only 14 of the 48 can be identified as having 
been purged during the Cultural Revolution. There is, 
however, one clear difference concerning the propor- 
tion of military personnel among reelected and new 
central members of the 12th CC. While 26 of those 
reelected from the 11th CC occupy military positions, 
only 3 of the new members are military figures: Chen 
Bin—National Defense Scientific and Technological 
Commission vice chairman with what appears to be a 
technical background in the South China Engineering 
College; Liu Huaging—People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) deputy chief of staff until promoted to head the 
Navy in October 1982, with a background in defense- 
related science and_ technology; and Zhu 
Yungian—Deputy Director of the PLA’s General Politi- 
cal Department, with a traditional military background 
including command of a division in 1952. Thus, Zhu 
is the only new central military member of the 12th 
CC with a standard military career combining battle- 
field experience and command responsibilities. (By 
contrast, the Politburo’s 28 members include 6 active 
military officers, in addition to marshals Ye Jianying, 
Xu Xiangqian, and Nie Rongzhen.) These figures sug- 
gest that the traditional military career pattern may no 
longer facilitate a rise to the upper echelons of the 
leadership. Rather, a scientific and technical back- 
ground now appears to be of crucial importance. 
Former National Defense Scientific and Technological 
Commission Chairman Zhang Aiping’s November 
1982 promotion to Minister of National Defense tends 
to reinforce this trend, although it should be noted 
that Zhang has a traditional military background as 
well. 

Specialization also appears to be the dominant con- 
sideration for civilians, as can be gleaned from the bi- 
ographies of formerly little-known officials who, after 
their election to the 12th CC, have been featured in 
the Chinese media. Qian Yongchang, appointed Vice 
Minister of Communications in May 1982, is a good 
example. Qian, who is only 49 years old, graduated 
first in his class from Dalian Ocean Shipping College 
and spent 20 years at sea, rising to the rank of captain 
by 1960. During the Cultural Revolution, according to 
China Daily (September 15, 1982), he “resisted the 
anarchism of the time” and fulfilled the plan. Since 
1976 he has specialized in international trading- 
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Note on Methodology 


Any attempt to compile statistical data on Chinese leaders is 
subject to several pitfalls. For one thing, source materials tend 
to be scattered, unreliable, and unsystematic. Chinese news 
media release data in order to make specific points, not to pro- 
vide information; and biographical dictionaries, though fairly 
comprehensive, are inevitably dated and sometimes wanting. 
Thus, very little data on the educational and early career back- 
grounds exist for many full and most alternate members of the 
Central Committee. The public record on most includes neither 
speeches nor articles, which of course means that there is no 
direct information on these individuals’ views or allegiances. 
Moreover, Chinese leaders often hold concurrent positions in 
the party, the military, and the government, making it difficult 
in some cases to classify them either as civilian or military or as 
technocrat or party watchdog. Throughout this article, there- 
fore, | have classified those leaders holding concurrent posts 
according to their primary role at the present time. 

Biographical data used in this article are drawn from several 
major sources. The namelists of Central Committee full and 
alternate members, as well as of the Central Advisory Commis- 
sion and the Central Discipline Inspection Commission, are 
from Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (Washington, DC), September 10 and 
13, 1982. The best, if sometimes inaccurate, one-volume 
English-language source for the contemporary period is 
Wolfgang Bartke’s Who’s Who in the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na, Armonk, NY, M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1981. Bartke also provides 
a table containing a composite listing of the full and alternate 
members of the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th Central Commit-. 
tees, which is extremely useful for comparative analyses. The 
best contemporary source of all—reliable, extensive, and pos- 
sessing an English-language index—is the Japanese Gendai 
Chugoku jinmei jiten (Modern Chinese Biographical Dictionary), 
Tokyo, Kasumiyama Kai, 1982. Two Taiwanese sources are also 
quite useful: the somewhat dated Chungkung jenming /u (Rec- 
ord of Chinese Communist Personnel), Taipei, Kuoli Chengchih 
Tahstieh, 1978; and Fang Hstieh-ch‘un, “Analysis of the Per- 
sonnel Elected at the 12th CCP National Congress,’’ /ssues and 
Studies (Taipei), No. 11, 1982, pp. 25-62. 


company administration. Qian seems typical of what 
appears to be a new generation of full CC members at 
the center who are distinct in terms of age, education, 
and career path. 


Full CC Members in Provincial Posts 


Unlike the 11th CC, which elected all 29 provincial 
first secretaries and all 11 military region command- 
ers aS members, the 12th Central Committee chose 
not to elect all top-ranked regional leaders to its mem- 
bership. Indeed, the core of the 91 full CC members 
identifiable as holding provincial posts included only 
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21 first secretaries’? and 6 military region command- 
ers. Indications of a change in this situation, however, 
came soon after the close of the 12th Party Congress. 
By mid-November, the number of military region com- 
manders on the Central Committee had already in- 
creased to nine, as three CC members who had been 
deputy commanders assumed command of their re- 
gions.'' Moreover, as those CC members slated for re- 
tirement to the new Central Advisory Commission re- 
linquish their duties, it is quite possible that the 
proportion of provincial leaders on the current CC will 


match that of the previous one. 

Of the 91 provincial members, 72 are Civilians, 
many of whom have had much shorter public careers 
and appear to be younger than their counterparts with 
central responsibilities. (Of course, some are aged 
veterans who have remained in high regional posts for 
many years.) Only seven had been members of a cen- 
tral committee before the 11th, including four who 
had served on the 8th CC. None had served on the 
7th CC (1945). Whereas half of the provincial mem- 
bers reelected from the 11th CC are known to have 
been purged during the Cultural Revolution, the pro- 
portion of new civilian members previously purged is 
less than one-third. 

Although the six first secretaries newly elected to 
the 12th CC are experienced administrators with pub- 
lic records dating back to the 1950’s, 40 percent of 
the new members were unknown in the West until the 
1970's or later. While the typical first secretary re- 
mains a member of the revolutionary generation, the 
transition to a younger group has clearly begun at the 
governor level, as can be seen in the rise of such offi- 
Cials as 49-year-old Ismail Amat of Xinjiang (chairman 
of the government there since 1979) and 48-year-old 
Li Ruihuan (now the mayor of Tianjin Municipality). 
Military region commanders, despite the post- 
congress shakeup, remain predominately members of 
the revolutionary generation. 

Distribution of central committee seats among the 
Provinces favors the major provinces of Sichuan, 
Heilongjiang, and Liaoning, each of which has four or 
five members, at the expense of sparsely populated 
Gansu, Nei Monggol, and Ningxia, which each have 
only one. Hebei also has only one member, probably 
owing to the unsettled political situation there follow- 
ing the removal of its top three officials in the Summer 
of 1982"? and the surprise election of its new first sec- 
retary, Gao Yang, to the CAC rather than to the 12th 
Central Committee. 

The status of provincial military leaders seemed to 
have declined at the 12th Party Congress (although 
the November 1982 promotions noted above tend to 


Qin Jiwei, alternate member of party Politburo and 
Commander of the Beijing Military Region, one of only 
two regional commanders elected to the Politburo at 
the 12th Central Committee in September 1982. 


—Camera Press. 


alter this impression somewhat). Two of the six mili- 
tary region commanders elected to the 12th CC—Li 
Desheng of Shenyang and Qin Jiwei of Beijing—are 
Politburo members, down from three in 1977. Nine of 
the 19 provincial military leaders on the 12th CC were 
members of the 11th CC, and all but one of these had 


a 


"°| exclude Chen Pixian from this category because he was elected to the Central 
Committee Secretariat and appears to have vacated his provincial first secretary 
post. 

"The five military region commanders not elected to the 12th CC were Rao 
Shoukun (Jinan), Wu Kehua (Guangzhou), Nie Fengzhi (Nanjing), Zhang Caiqian 
(Wuhan), and Du Yide (Lanzhou). Rao retained his command after the congress but 
was not elected to either the CC or the CAC. Of the other four, all of whom were 
elected to the CAC, by early November 1982, only Du had not been replaced. 

'?Jin Ming was transferred from the center to be Hebei’s first secretary in 1980. 
Shortly after he assumed his post, a campaign to criticize the province's former party 
chief was conducted. Jin apparently was unsuccessful in his efforts to clean up 
Hebei politics, however, and he was himself replaced in 1982 by another outsider, 
Gao Yang. 
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also been elected to at least one previous central 
committee. Only two had been members of the 8th 
CC, and five have been central committee members 
continuously since the 9th CC (1969). Seven of the 19 
retained office during the Cultural Revolution, and 
only five are known to have been purged. Six of the 19 
were appointed to their current positions in 1980, and 
eight others between 1976 and 1979. 
In contrast to the newly elected military members at 
the center, who have scientific and technical back- 
grounds, the typical provincial military officer elected 
to the 12th CC has had a standard military career with 
command experience dating back to the 1950's. At 
least five provincial military members of the 12th CC 
| were commanders at the division level or above during 
the Korean war. Members of the small group of pro- 
vincial military leaders elected to the 12th CC share 
_ several characteristics: they are veteran soldiers; they 
have traditional military career patterns; they survived 
the Cultural Revolution. In this way they resemble the 
reelected military officers at the center, but differ from 
the newly elected civilian members with provincial 
duties. 
: 


Alternate CC Members 


In selecting the 138 alternate members, delegates 
to the 12th CC appear to have placed much greater 
emphasis on technical capabilities, career specializa- 
tion, and youth than in the past. Alternates were 
ranked according to number of votes received, with 
the highest being the first to replace any full members 
who die or lose their posts before the end of their five- 
year term (assuming the next congress is held on 
schedule). The top 10 alternates were all civilians and 
all unknown in the West until the 1980's. Six were 
high-ranking provincial officials, and at least four have 
scientific and technical backgrounds. Little is Known 
about the number-one ranked alternate, Yang 
Taifang, except that he made his public debut with his 
May 1982 appointment as vice minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications. '° 

The overwhelming majority of the alternates are 
first-time electees to such high office, with only 22 


**The use of some alternate slots for political purposes, of course, obscures the 
impact of the appointments somewhat. And while the top alternates may well gain full 
central committee membership, thereby giving significance to the characteristics 
they share, there is little evidence that being a low-ranking alternate carries with it 
much prestige or political influence. In fact, the pointed election in /ast place of 
Wang Dongxing, former leader of the vaunted Beijing elite security guard (Unit 8341) 
and Maoist Politburo member purged in 1980, seems designed to signal that removal 
from power no longer need be a heavy-handed and total disgrace. 
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Minister of Civil Affairs Cui Naifu, left, and Minister o 
Radio and Television Wu Lengxi, right, are among 
technically experienced officials promoted at the 12th 
CCP Congress—Cui to full membership and Wu to 
alternate membership on the party’s Central 


Committee. 


—Eastfoto and Camera Press. 


having been members of the 11th CC (6 as full mem- 
bers). Six of the 22, and one other not a member of 
the 11th CC (Janabil), had been members of either 
the 9th or 10th Central Committee. Thus, 115 alter- 
nates, or 83 percent, were elected to a central com- 
mittee for the first time. The province/center break- 
down for the alternates figured at 58 to 42 percent, 
which was essentially the reverse of that for full mem- 
bers, 55 percent of whom had central responsibilities. 

That expertise rather than general administrative 
skills, ideological fervor, or civil war performance was 
crucial to the election of the alternates is suggested by 
several facts. First, many of the newly promoted min- 
isters and vice ministers are known to have fairly ex- 
tensive expertise in the areas of their appointments. 
Jiang Xinxiong, appointed vice minister of Nuclear In- 
dustry (formerly the Second Ministry of Machine 
Building) in May 1982, was a senior engineer and 
nuclear-fuel plant supervisor in the 1960’s. An 
Zhiwen, appointed vice minister of the State Restruc- 
turing of the Economic System Commission in May, 
was a member of the State Planning Commission as 
early as 1952. Wu Lengxi, new minister of Radio and 
Television, waS a newSpaper cadre for two decades. 
Han Xu, new vice minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
been a career diplomat since the 1950’s, and Jilin 
Economic Commission Deputy Director Gao Dezhan is 
a chemist. Second, instead of choosing ‘‘model” work- 
ers as token representatives, aS occurred at the 9th 
and 10th CC’s, delegates to the 12th CC elected non- 
government specialists, such as writer Wang Meng, 
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Table 2: Earliest Date of Identification 
of Official Duties of Alternate Members Elected 
to the 12th CCP Central Committee 


Total Mao-era alternate members 89 (64 percent) 


of which: 
unknown until election to 12th CC 9 
unknown until the 1980's 59 
unknown until 1977 Za 


Total Mao-era alternate members 49 (36 percent) 


of which: 
known since 1970 13 
Known since before 1970 36 


SOURCE: The listing of alternate members elected to the 12th CCP Central Commit- 
tee was broadcast by Xinhua on Sept. 11, 1982, as transcribed in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC), 
Sept. 13, 1982, pp. K/8-9. Biographical backgrounds are drawn from the sources 
listed in the Note on Methodology on p. 24. 


pianist Wu Zujiang, and cancer researcher Li Bing. 
Third, a number of the alternates who were appointed 
to high ministerial positions during the May 1982 re- 
organization were previously virtually unknown in the 
West. Tang Zhongwen, vice minister of Ordnance In- 
dustry, for example, was unknown until 1981, when 
he became deputy general manager of the Northern 
Industrial Corporation (a manufacturing and 
import/export subsidiary of the Ministry of Ordnance 
Industry, established in 1975). Tang’s attainment of 
such high administrative office without the benefit of a 


ary generation retains control; however, the farther 
down one goes in the pyramid of the Chinese bu- 
reaucracy, the greater is the influence of the younger | 
generation. Although adequate data on age, party 
membership, and early employment of alternates are. 
still largely unavailable, what little is known of the 
public careers of the alternate members suggests that 
at the alternate level, at least, the transition to the 
postrevolutionary generation seems to be well on its 
way. Indeed, as can be seen in Table 2, nearly two- 
thirds of the alternate members have had known offi- 
cial positions only since 1977. All this suggests that 
there is great potential for a reemergence of a lively 
contest for power in the PRC. But this contest will not! 
be between aged revolutionary leaders demanding re- 
habilitation and Cultural Revolution ideologues who | 
took their jobs. Rather, it will pit the relatively young | 
specialists of the Deng era against the mass of equally 
young, but poorly educated and poorly trained cadres 
who had been promoted on ideological grounds after 
1966. The now common calls in the Chinese media 
for rapid promotion of “intellectuals” (i.e., people with 
post-high school education), for preventing Cultural 
Revolution activists from gaining leadership posts, 1 
and for rectification of party style indicate that this 
contest has already begun. The prominence of spe- 
cialists on the 12th Central Committee and the recent 
trials of Cultural Revolution activists in the provinces" 
Suggest that the cadres promoted during the Cultural 


long public record suggests that he rose as a special- | Revolution—at least one-third of the total CCR 
ist within his ministry, rather than as a politically | membership—are very much on the defensive. 
trusted generalist who spent a long career rotating 
among a number of administrative positions at similar 
levels. Finally, despite the almost total lack of data on | Lhe Dropped 11th CC Members 
alternates’ level of education or early Career patterns, 
14 percent can be identified as having scientific and 
12 percent as having economic, construction, or engi- 
neering backgrounds. 

Of the 129 alternates on whom we have some data, 
26 are military figures, which is approximately the 
proportion among all full members and half the pro- 
portion among full members reelected from the 11th 
CC. No military figure was among the very top vote- 
getters, and only 2 of the 10 identified as central mili- 
tary figures were in the top half. Moreover, of the mili- 
tary figures elected as alternates, only 7 were among 
the top half vote-getters—suggesting further that the 
long-range political influence of the military, and par- 
ticularly of the central military, is likely to decline. 

If the 11th CC was the era of the returned 
veterans—the revolutionary generation purged during 
the Cultural Revolution—the 12th CC represents the 
era of transition. At the apex of power, the revolution- 


Those suffering the heaviest losses at the 12th Cen- | 
tral Committee were the members of the 9th CC who | 
had somehow managed to hold on to power through § 
the 11th CC. For the 12th CC as a whole, as well as for } 
the central members of the 12th, far more members | 
had been on the 8th CC, representing the pre-Cultural § 
Revolution forces, than on the 9th, representing the § 
Cultural Revolution elite (see Figure 2). Thus, of the § 
107 dropped 11th CC members, over twice as many § 
had belonged to the 9th as to the 8th CC. (These pro- § 
portions are essentially the reverse of those that Ob- » 
tained when the 11th CC succeeded the 10th CC.)§ 
Symbolic of the Cultural Revolution elite’s loss of pow- § 
er was the removal of Politburo member Chen § 


SSS 


"Shanghai (August 28), Heilongjiang (September 17), and Hebei (September 22) 
all reported trials of Cultural Revolution activists in 1982. See FBIS-CHI, Aug. 30, 
Sept. 21, and Oct. 28, 1982, respectively, for the accounts of these trials, 
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Figure 2: Balance of Veterans of 8th and 9th 
Central Committees in 12th Central Committee 
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SOURCES: Table 1 and Wolfgang Bartke, Who's Whoin the People's 
Republic of China, New York, NY,M.E. Sharpe, 1981, pp. 628-35. 


Yonggui of Dazhai (the model production brigade) 
_fame'® and his subsequent disappearance from public 


view. The high proportion of 9th CC members retained 
up until the 12th Central Committee suggests one rea- 


| son for Deng’s difficulty in instituting reforms. 


In contrast to the surprising stability, and continued 
high level of military representation, on the Politburo, 
changes among the 12th Central Committee member- 
ship as a whole were even more dramatic than those 


ew 


*SChen gained national prominence as the leader of the Dazhai production brigade 
in Shanxi Province, the model unit in which work points were awarded for ‘political 


1 consciousness” as well as for actual level of production. For a cogent discussion of 
i} the recent changes in Chinese agricultural production systems, see Frederick W. 


Crook, ‘Motivating China’s Farmers,” Problems of Communism, September—October 


i 1983, pp. 64-71. 
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made at the 10th and 11th CC’s. For one thing, the 
turnover rate continued to rise. The 10th had dropped 
one-third of the members of the 9th CC; the 11th, 40 
percent of the 10th. The 12th CC dropped 45 percent 
of the full members of the 11th CC; and over 60 per- 
cent of the total 12th CC membership is new. More- 
over, the new members, two-thirds of whom are under 
age 60 and many of whom have specialized in eco- 
nomics, reflect Deng’s repeated calls for a younger, 
better educated leadership. Finally, although military 
representation has leveled off in recent years (after 
having dropped steadily since 1969), there are indica- 
tions that the percentage will likely drop again in the 
future. While military representation on the 12th CC 
remained at 20 percent, it did so only because 40 
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Figure 3: Trends in the Civilian-Military 
Balance in the CCP Central Committee 
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SOURCES: Table 1 and FB/S-CHI, Sept. 13, 1982, pp. K/8-9. 


percent of the centra/ officials retained from the 11th 
CC were military personnel—over half of whom are 
age /3 or older. Since military representation is much 
lower among provincial members, both for retainees 
from the 11th CC and for new and high-ranking 
alternate members, it appears that the long-term de- 
cline in military presence among the ruling elite has 
only momentarily slowed. 

The potential impact of this trend can be seen more 
clearly if it is assumed that the full central committee 
members dropped from the 11th CC represent the 
past leadership, the full central committee members 
reelected from the 11th CC the current leadership, 
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and the new members plus the alternate members of 
the 12th CC the future leadership. As shown in Figure | 
3, whereas the old and current leaderships figure 33 
and 24 percent military, respectively, the pool of 
leaders that now appears to represent the future is 
only 15 percent military. This method of forecasting 
the civilian-military balance in the Chinese political 
elite is of course highly speculative. For one thing, 
high past replacement rates of alternate members and 
the current use of alternate membership as a gentle 
way of demoting a former leader make forecasting the 
13th CC’s membership impossible, even if the ques- 
tionable assumption is made that current political 


trends will be maintained. But the current replace- 
ment pool for aging leaders is so much more strongly 
civilian in composition than past pools, and the poten- 
tial for leadership renewal so great, that a move to- 
ward increasing the relative influence of civilian over 
military leaders seems to have been one of the inten- 
tional consequences of the 12th congress. 


Central Advisory Commission 


The new CCP constitution ratified at the 12th Party 
Congress provides for the election of a Central Adviso- 
ry Commission for a five-year term to serve as “‘politi- 
cal assistant and consultant to the Central Commit- 
tee’ (Article 22).'° Composed of 40-year party 
veterans and headed by a member of the Politburo 
Standing Committee, the CAC is required not only to 
make recommendations on party principles and poli- 
cies but to propagate them ‘inside and outside the 
party” as well. The CAC’s four vice chairmen have the 
right to attend Politburo meetings (but not vote), as do 
members of the commission’s standing committee, al- 
beit with the Politburo’s permission. 

It seems doubtful that the CAC will attain the promi- 
nent position provided for by the party constitution, 
given its large size and somewhat undistinguished 
membership. Although the original purpose for estab- 
lishing the CAC was presumably to facilitate the re- 
moval from power of Ye Jianying and other senior 
leaders who have serious reservations about the poli- 
cies of the reformist group led by Deng, Hu Yaobang, 
and Zhao Ziyang, only two Politburo members—Xu 
Shiyou and Geng Biao—took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to retire gracefully. Neither Xu, who in his ca- 
pacity as Guangzhou Military Region commander pro- 
tected Deng when he was driven from office in early 
1976, nor Geng, a career diplomat who served as de- 
fense minister from March 1981 until November 
1982, is normally considered a Deng opponent. Four 
of the most influential senior leaders of the 
party—octogenarians Ye Jianying, Nie Rongzhen, Xu 
Xianggian, and Peng Zhen—all refused to join, choos- 
ing instead to remain on the Politburo. Consequently, 
the CAC’s current vice chairmen are not the type of 
top leaders likely to give the body great prestige or in- 
fluence. Bo Yibo, economic specialist and vice premi- 
er in 1956, was purged in 1966, regaining power only 
in 1978. Xu Shiyou, as vice minister of National De- 
fense from 1959 to 1973, survived the Cultural Revo- 
lution and remained a prominent military leader but 


"See Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, p. 15. 
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never attained the status of Ye Jianying. Li Weihan 
and Tan Zhenlin, the two remaining vice chairmen, 
were less prominent still. 

The CAC’s overwhelming size—172 members, with 
a 24-man standing committee—will tend to weaken 
its authority, since it will reduce the degree of exclu- 
siveness (and therefore status) associated with mem- 
bership. The obvious lack of enthusiasm for the CAC 
on the part of certain party elders only increases the 
likelihood that it will be a minor political actor. In 
Speeches to the congress, Ye Jianying protested that 
because he had been “refused” permission to retire 
he would continue working.'’ Politburo member Li 
Xiannian, immediately after noting the CAC’s exist- 
ence, pointedly warned younger comrades to ‘“‘guard 
against conceit and impetuosity.’’'® On the other 
hand, Chen Yun, also an elder but generally a Deng 
supporter, called for the promotion of “tens of thou- 
sands” of younger cadres and stressed the need to 
solve ‘‘the problem of aging” immediately to avoid set- 
ting back “the cause of communism.’’'? Nevertheless, 
Chen himself kept his position on the Politburo Stand- 
ing Committee and conceded that “some old com- 
rades” would remain in their positions “for the time 
being.” 

As a result, thus far the actual function of the CAC 
has turned out to be the easing into retirement of 
prominent but nevertheless second-level members of 
the elite. The CAC also enables the Chinese leader- 
ship to make a distinction between officials removed 
from power because of advancing age and those fired 
for political reasons. The past practice of conferring 
lifetime tenure on leaders, in essence, meant that it 
was virtually dishonorable to relinquish power while 
Still alive. This made it difficult for Deng to persuade 
aged leaders to give way to a younger generation of 
specialists and reformers. The formal distinction and 
resultant difference in status between the loss of Polit- 
buro membership by Ji Dengkui, who did not gain 
CAC membership, and that of Xu Shiyou, who did, 
adds a new element to Chinese politics. 

The 172 members of the Central Advisory Commis- 
sion include 49 full and 11 alternate members of the 
11th CC. Most of the full members held fairly promi- 
nent positions in the party and government, serving as 
vice premiers, provincial first secretaries, central com- 
mittee department heads, military region command- 


'’For the text of Ye’s speech, see Xinhua, Sept. 6, 1982, in FB/S-CHI, 
Sept. 7, 1982, p. K/17. 

'*For Li’s address, see Xinhua, Sept. 11, 1982, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 13, 1982, 
p. K/13. 

'*See Xinhua, Sept. 6, 1982, in FB/S-CH/, Sept. 7, 1982, pp. K/18-19. 
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ers, Military Commission members, or ministers and 
vice ministers. However, there does not seem to be a 
Clear distinction between these leaders and the 58 
dropped members who were not elected to the CAC. 
One factor may be age, for candidates must have 40 
years of party experience to be eligible for CAC mem- 
bership. (Former Politburo member Chen Yonggui 
may have been excluded from membership for this 
reason.) The timing of dismissal may be another fac- 
tor. A number of those not elected to the commission, 
such as Ji Dengkui, appear to have already been 
purged before the congress was convened. Yet, others 
believed to have been purged by Deng, such as Jin 
Ming and Jiang Yizhen—first secretary and provincial 
people’s congress chairman of Hebei, respectively, 
until the summer of 1982—were elected to the CAC, 
thereby softening their demotion. 

The 112 CAC members who had not served on the 
llth CC are primarily septuagenarian pre—Cultural 
Revolution elites who had been purged during the 
Cultural Revolution and who had returned to power 
(often to the identical positions they had held previ- 
ously) mainly between 1977 and 1979. For example, 
Hui Yuyu, who gave up his position as Governor of 
Jiangsu because of age (76) in mid-1982, had served 
in that capacity from 1955 to 1967. And Wang 
Zigang, appointed minister of Posts and Telecommu- 
nications in 1978, had been vice minister from 1952 
until purged in 1966. Central officials in this group 
were typically: ministers and vice ministers, such as Li 
Jiebo (vice minister of Railroads) and Liu Jingfan (vice 
minister of Civil Affairs): advisers already on their way 
to retirement, such as Luo Yuchuan—adviser to the 
Ministry of Forestry, which he had headed until 1981; 
deputy directors and advisers of central committee 
departments, such as Li Weihan—adviser to the 
United Front Work Department; and high-ranking mili- 
tary officers, such as Cheng Shicai, a deputy com- 
mander of the PLA’s Armored Corps. 

Provincial members of the group were a mixture of 
current and retired first secretaries, governors, mili- 
tary region commanders, and second-echelon offi- 
cials. The pattern of rapid retirement of leaders 
elected to the CAC exhibited by military region com- 
manders, however, has not appeared among civilian 
leaders. As this article goes to press, for example, four 
of the seven provincial first secretaries who had been 
elected to the CAC still remain active in their provin- 
Cial posts.?° 

The failure of the leading party elders to join the 
CAC, as well as the varying activity patterns of lower- 
level members of the elite who did join, suggests that 
the role of the CAC remains undefined, especially as 


Chen Yonggui, head of the Dazhai Production Brigade 
of Cultural Revolution fame, was not reelected to the 
party Central Committee in September 1982. 


—Eastfoto. 


prominent political actors continue to Struggle for 
power. Officials elected to the CAC—or to subsidiary 
regional advisory commissions, as they are 
formed—would seem to have at best a questionable 
long-term political status. On the other hand, if they in 
fact are slated for retirement, it will be an honorable 
one—quite different from that of 11th CC members 
who simply failed to win reelection. 

Beyond this is the question of the CAC as an active 
participant in politics. Shortly after the close of the 
12th Party Congress, Deng stated that the CAC was a 
transitional institution designed to rejuvenate the 
party's leadership, by which he apparently meant that 
the CAC would be abolished once the revolutionary 
nr A 


*°The four still at their posts are Gao Yang of Hebei, Guo Feng of Liaoning, Duan 
Junyi of Beijing, and Liu Jie of Henan. The three who retired are Huo Shilian of 
Shanxi, Feng Jixin of Gansu, and Bai Rubing of Shandung. Gao’s election to the CAC 
iS somewhat surprising since he was appointed first secretary (replacing Jin Ming) 
only in the summer of 1983. 
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generation veterans had been removed from power. It 
is clear from Deng’s statement that the current leader- 
| ship is not so concerned with newly retiring leaders, 
since the retirement of a whole generation of leaders 
at once will presumably not occur in the future.?' 
Transitional or not, at present the CAC has a potential 
role as a mobilizer of support for government policies 
because of the collective experience of its members, 
whose party membership dates back to before the 
Civil War. General Secretary Hu confirmed the possi- 
bility of the CAC playing such a role when he stated on 
|| September 13, 1982, that CAC members would be 
among the central officials sent to the provinces to en- 
courage regional leaders to implement controversial 
administrative restructuring plans.?? 


21See the US-distributed, English-language China Daily (Beijing), Oct. 29, 1982, 
for Deng’s statements. 
|| 28See Renmin Ribao, Oct. 22, 1982, p. 1. 


Chen Yun, left, and Wang Heshou, First Secretary and Perm 
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The CDIC 


The 12th Party Congress also approved the selec- 
tion of members of the second CDIC, the first having 
been established at the 11th CC’s 3rd Plenum in 
1978 on the basis of precedents set in the 
mid-1950’s. Strengthened by new constitutional provi- 
sions empowering it to accredit investigators and to 
attend meetings of leading party organs, and given a 
clear motivation by General Secretary Hu’s announce- 
ment at the congress of plans for a party-wide rectifi- 
cation campaign, the 132-member CDIC and its sub- 
ordinate regional discipline inspection commissions 
(DIC’s) would appear to form a formidable watchdog 
organization capable of independent investigative 
work to combat both corruption and political misbe- 
havior. Moreover, headed by Politburo Standing Com- 
mittee member Chen Yun as first secretary, the CDIC 


nt Secretary respectively of the Central Disci- 


pline Inspection Commission elected at the 12th CCP Congress. 
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making body. 


olution. At present, half of the members with known 


ures as Bai Zhimin, deputy director of the CC Organi- 
zation Department; Chen Rulong, vice minister of fi- 


and personnel. The large pool of provincial party sec- 
retaries (a provincial or metropolitan CP may have 
anywhere from 3 to 11 secretaries) provides the main 
source of provincial CDIC members. Others are vice 
governors or provincial DIC secretaries. There are as 
yet no indications that any special status is being 
conferred on these officials to distinguish them from 
fellow vice ministers, secretaries, and vice governors. 
In short, the CDIC membership appears to have a sta- 
tus roughly equivalent—in terms of experience and 
the prominence of concurrent positions—to that of CC 
alternates. Thus, while CDIC members may be effec- 
tive against lower-level officials, they will more than 
likely encounter serious opposition when conducting 
independent investigations of high-ranking senior 
Officials. 

The CDIC is run by a standing committee composed 
of 11 members, including First Secretary Chen Yun, 
Second Secretary Huang Kecheng, Permanent Secre- 
tary Wang Heshou, and five secretaries—Wang 
Congwu, Han Guang, Li Chang, Ma Guorui, and Han 
Tianshi. (Li Zhilian, Li Zhengting, and Cai Shunli are 
the other members.) For the most part, these secre- 
taries are “rehabilitated” aged central officials of the 
revolutionary generation who had been purged during 
the Cultural Revolution and who are experienced in 
internal party control. Huang, Wang Heshou, Wang 
Congwu, and Ma were either secretaries of the CDIC 
when it was first established in 1978 (under Chen 
Yun) or members of the 1950’s precursor, the Central 
Control Commission. Chen, Huang, both Wangs, and 
Han Guang all spent time in the Soviet Union either as 
Students or in an official capacity. Han Tianshi, un- 
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will have a strong advocate on the CCP’s top decision- 


Conversely, for the most part, the CDIC member- 
ship lacks top-level status—only Chen Yun and Per- 
manent Secretary Wang Heshou are members of the 
12th CC—and is fairly undistinguished. Forty mem- 
bers were unknown until 1977, and 34 seem total 
newcomers as far as being known in the West is con- 
cerned. Only 51 have public records extending back 
beyond 1970; of these, 41 are civilians, most of whom 
appear to have been purged during the Cultural Revo- 
lution. The few military members on the CDIC with 
long public records appear to have been more suc- 
cessful in remaining in office during the Cultural Rev- 


public records are central officials, including such fig- 


nance; Huang Liqing, deputy political commissar of 
the Air Force; and Jiao Shanmin, vice minister of labor 


known in the West until reported as a Yunnan secre- 
tary in 1979, and now a secretary on the Beijing Uni- 
versity party committee, is the exception. The others 
would appear to be a relatively close-knit group Capa- 
ble of smooth cooperation, but their long-term effec- 
tiveness in implementing unpopular disciplinary 
measures is more open to question. 

The discipline inspection commission system forms 
a coordinated hierarchy of bodies at regional and cen- 
tral levels of both military and civilian bodies. Both the 
constitutionally mandated hierarchical structure (in 
which local commissions at all levels “function under 
the dual leadership of the Party committees at the 
corresponding level and the next higher commis- 
sion”*’) and the dual membership of some regional 
DIC officials in the CDIC insure central-regional coop- 
eration. Article 44 of the September 1982 party con- 
stitution requires that local DIC’s report their handling | 
of investigations of “special importance” to higher- | 
level DIC’s,?* a return to the 1956 Control Commission 
System. The new constitution also gives DIC’s the 
right to appeal to higher levels for assistance should 
local party committees try to inhibit or obstruct the 
conduct of their investigations. DIC activity since the 
close of the 12th congress has centered on investiga- 
tions of crime and on attempts to improve party work 
style.*° Provincial DIC’s have held forums, issued cir- 
culars, and formulated regulations to mobilize support 
and enforce observance of behavioral guidelines 
handed down by the central commission. Although 
the CDIC leadership does not appear to have the com- 
bination of status and staying power (most of its mem- 
bers are quite old) needed to effectively combat resid- 
ual leftism, rising corruption, and declining faith in the 
party among its 40 miltion members, post-congress 
behavior of regional discipline inspection commis- 
sions suggests that a serious effort to do so is under 
way. 


The Generational Transition 
a 


Personnel and structural changes instituted at the 
12th Party Congress indicate that the political position 
of senior conservatives has been undermined by the 
beginning of the transition to a technocratic genera- | f 
tion. At the 11th CC, the revolutionary generation that | | 


estes 


*° Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, p. 20. 

4Ilbid. 

7°On September 27, 1982, for example, CDIC member Wang Tie spoke on how to 
“achieve a fundamental turn for the better in the style of the party,” according to 
Jiangxi radio, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 6, 1982, p. 0/2. 
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Three former Youth League associates of Hu Yaobang added to the Central Committee Secretariat at the 12th 


|| fought the Civil War returned to power at the expense 


of the Cultural Revolution ideologues. At the 12th CC, 


Deng, now the leading figure of the revolutionary gen- 
eration, set into motion a broad generational transition 


| of the ruling elite just below the Politburo based on ex- 


pertise rather than ideological fervor. The influence of 


|| the military in Chinese politics is continuing to dimin- 


ili 


ish, except at the very top level of leadership. The 
CAC will help ease the removal of the old, while the 
CDIC supervises the behavior of the new. Although the 
powers, duties, and objectives of both institutions are 


| clearly delineated in the most explicit party constitu- 


tion China has yet had, it remains uncertain whether 
and to what degree they will be successful in carrying 
out controversial leadership programs. 

Fundamental to any evaluation of the significance 
of the transition to a new elite generation is the ques- 
tion of how much the appointment of new leaders will 
alter the way Chinese politics operates. To answer this 
question would require a study of reforms that are 
only just now beginning to be implemented—lower- 
level personnel changes, organizational restructuring, 
and the gradual establishment of new rules governing 
the daily operation of the bureaucracy. Individual ac- 
countability is beginning to replace group accounta- 
bility; lifetime tenure is giving way to fixed, limited 
terms of office; age and educational criteria are being 
set for promotions. In brief, the personnel changes 
discussed above constitute only the first step in the 
reform process; the significance of this first step will 
depend to a great extent on the thoroughness of sub- 
sequent steps. 
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|| CCP Congress, from left to right: Hubei First Secretary Chen Pixian; Minister of the Textile Industry Hao Jianxiu; 
‘| and Hu Qili, Permanent Secretary of the CC Secretariat. 


—Eastfoto. 


Nevertheless, even in this first stage of the reform 
process, some appointments to high office appear to 
have been based on criteria other than the stated 
ones of youth, education, and technical expertise. For 
example, among the members elected to the 12th CC 
at least 25 had extensive experience in youth work be- 
fore the Cultural Revolution (see Table 3). In view of 
their promotions in recent years it is not unreasonable 
to assume that they are protégés of Hu Yaobang. Un- 
less these promotions can be justified on the basis of 
the rational criteria Beijing now claims to be following, 
the inclusion of such a large number of Hu’s former 
Subordinates may call into question the current lead- 
ership’s motives and claims. 

Among these presumed protégés of Hu Yaobang 
were two newly appointed members of the 28-man 
Politburo—Liao Chengzhi (who died suddenly on the 
eve of being named vice president at the 6th National 
People’s Congress in June 1983) and Hu Qiaomu—as 
well as 3 new members of the 11-member Secretariat: 
Hao Jianxiu, Hu Qili, and Chen Pixian. Several others 
are ministers and provincial first secretaries. All are 
tied to Hu through youth work between 1949 and 
1965, during which time the New Democratic Youth 
League (NDYL—renamed Communist Youth League 
in 1957), its parent organization All-China Federation 
of Youth, and other related groups served as major re- 
cruiting organizations for the party. Hu was NDYL 
(CYL) First Secretary from 1952 to 1965 and served 
on the Federation’s National Committee from 1953 to 
1958. While such past association does not ensure 
that these leaders will be compatible today, it is im- 
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Table 3: Former Youth League Subordinates of Hu Yaobang in 12th CCP Central Committee 


Name Post in Youth League@ 
Chen Pixian NDYL CC 
Gao Yangwen NDYL 
Gao Zhanxiang 9th CYL CC 
Hao Jianxiu 9th CYL CC 
He Jingzhi NDYL 
Hu Qili 3rd CYL CC; Secretary, 
Sth: Cie CC 
Hu Sheng ACFY 
Jiang Nanxiang Deputy Secretary, NDYL 
Li Ligong 3rd CYL; 9th CYL-CC 
Li Menghua NDYL CC; Vice Chairman ACFY 
Li Ruihuan JiniGye Ce 
Li Shuzheng Alt. member, 3rd CYL CC; 
Shin (ONAL Tere: 
Liang Buting Secretary, 3rd CYL CC 
Liao Chengzhi Deputy Secty., NDYL; ACFY 
Ren Zhongyi Local DYL secretary 
Wang Chaowen Cie 
Wu Xuegian Standing Com., 3rd CYL CC 
Xiang Nan snd iGYieec 
Xiao Hua EDYIGG 
Xing Chongzhi Sd OVAL (GE 
Xing Yanzi 9th CYL Nat'l. Congress 
Yang Haibo 3rd CYL CC; Secretary, 


Yang Jingren 
Zhang Ze 


Sth CVleceE 
NDYL CC; Vice Chairman, FDY 
ShatGYincGe 


NDYL—New Democratic Youth League (1949-57) 


CC—Central Committee. 


CCP—Chinese Communist Party. 
CYL—Communist Youth League (successor to NDYL). 


Current status 


Full member CCP CC; CCP Secretariat 

Full member CCP CC®; Minister of Coal 

Alt. member CCP CC® 

Full member CCP CC; Alt. mem. CCP Secretariat 

Full member CCP CC®; Dpty. Dir. of CC Propaganda Dept. 
Full member CCP CC®; CCP Secretariat 


Full member CCP CC® 

Full member CCP CC; Minister of Education 
Full member CCP CC®; Shanxi Secretary 
Full member CCP CC®; Sports Minister 

Full member CCP CC®; Tianjin Mayor 

‘Alt. member CCP CC» 


Full member CCP CC®; Shandong Governor 

Full member CCP CC; CCP Politburo 

Full member CCP CC; Guangdong First Secretary 
Full member CCP CC®; Guizhou Governor 

Full member CCP CC®; Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Full member CCP CC®; Fujian First Secretary 

Full member CCP CC; Gansu Secretary 

Alt. member CCP CC® 

Full member CCP CC 

Alt. member CCP CC® 


Full member CCP CC®; Minister, Comm. of Nationality Affairs 
Full member CCP CC»; Shaanxi Secretary 


ACFY—All-China Federation of Youth, 
of which the CYL was the core. 

DYL—Democratic Youth League 

FDY—Federation of Democratic Youth 


*Highest posts held in Youth League from 1949 through 1965. Hu was elected secretary of the NDYL in August 1952, and first secretary of the 3rd Central Committee of the 
Communist Youth League (1957-64) in May 1957; during Hu’s tenure as first secretary, the CYL CC had 9 secretaries, 2 alternate secretaries, a 29-member standing 
committee, 148 full members, and 61 alternate members. In 1964 the numbering of the CYL was changed—the new (9th) CYL CC had Hu as its first secretary, plus 9 
secretaries and 4 alternates. Early in the Cultural Revolution, the CYL was suspended; it was reinstated only in 1978. 

>Newly elected to the 12th Central Committee 


¢Deceased 


SOURCES: Peter Tang, Communist China Today, 2nd ed., rev. and enlarged, Vol. 1, Washington, DC, Research Institute on the Sino-Soviet Bloc, 1961, pp. 160-66. For those 
listed as members of the 9th CYL, see Wolfgang Bartke, Who’s Who in the People’s Republic of China, Armonk, NY, M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1981, and Kasumiyama Kai, Gendai 
Chugoku jinmei jiten (Modern Chinese Biographical Dictionary), Tokyo, Kasumiyama Kai, 1982. 


portant to note that the leading bodies of these organi- 
zations were often small enough to make mutual ac- 
quaintance inevitable. Thus, in his present capacity 
as general secretary, Hu no doubt would have the au- 
thority to veto the promotion of any official to whom he 
was personally opposed. 

On the basis of each of the new criteria by which 
Beijing now claims to be selecting its officials, Hu’s 
protégés—judging from the incomplete biographic 
data available—fail to qualify. Only 3 of the 25 are 
known to have technical backgrounds: Hao Jianxiu 
and Hu Qili have college training as engineers, and 
Gao Yangwen has a background in metallurgy, al- 
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though possibly only as an administrator. In addition 
to Hao and Hu, only 3 others appear to have college 
educations: Jiang Nanxiang, Hu Qiaomu, and the re- 
cently deceased Liao Chengzhi. For a sixth, Hu 
Sheng, the record is unclear, but his work as a histori- 
an would qualify him as an intellectual. Of the 18 
whose ages can be calculated with some accuracy, 
half are at least 65; 6 of the 18 are age 70 or older 
(the official retirement age varies according to posi- 
tion, but is generally between 60 and 65, according to 
the new regulations). Only 6 seem to be 55 or under: 
Hao Jianxiu, Hu Qili, Li Ruihuan, Li Shuzheng, Wang 
Chaowen, and Xing Yanzi. 


— —————— 


ee 


With backgrounds in administration—mostly, but 
by no means exclusively, in the youth-work field—it is 
of course conceivable that managerial talent was more 
central to their career advancement than were fac- 
tional ties, but it does seem unlikely that such a large 
proportion of China’s best managers would happen to 
have a youth league background rather than, for ex- 
ample, a background in provincial party affairs or eco- 
nomic planning. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
factional ties continue to constitute a key ladder to 
success in China despite the current leadership’s 
much-publicized emphasis on such criteria as youth, 
education, and technical expertise. One way of as- 
sessing the merit of the party’s claims is to compare 
the relative progress of those Hu protégés who do 
meet the government’s promotion criteria with those 
who do not. In this regard, officials such as 48-year- 
old Hao Jianxiu and 55-year-old Hu Qili should be 


| watched particularly closely. The proportion of young 


experts among officials being promoted at lower 


| levels—especially at the provincial level—will also be 
an important indicator of the relative significance of 


the Dengist commitment to the technocratic elite 


| generation. 


Whatever the theoretical attractiveness of Weberian 
Criteria for staffing and operating a bureaucracy, sta- 
bility is the real goal in China, for this is now seen as 
the prerequisite for desired economic development. 


| The current leadership will no doubt continue its ef- 
| forts to effect the transition from the revolutionary 
| generation to the technocratic generation, but not at 


the expense of eroding its power base. Specialization 
of position—elimination of concurrent party and state 
jobs, establishment of personal responsibility, assign- 
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ment of more explicit duties—is proceeding apace as 
more and more promotions are being made on the ba- 
sis of Weberian rational criteria. At the same time, 
however, former associates of Hu Yaobang are gaining 
in prominence. The relative importance of these two 
contradictory tendencies in bureaucratic management 
remains to be seen, but over the short run, they may 
well complement each other in enhancing China's po- 
litical stability by providing central reformers with two 
means of influencing the bureaucracy. 

Viewed in this light, if the traditional Chinese criteri- 
on of factional ties enhances political stability, then it 
too can be considered rational, for many factors that 
threaten to foment political discord still exist in the 
PRC. While most Politburo conservatives may be too 
old to pose much of a long-term challenge to the poli- 
cies of Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang, at least one- 
third of the mass of party members appears to be 
composed of members promoted during the Cultural 
Revolution. The technical generation—distinct from 
these Cultural Revolution activists in terms of educa- 
tion, attitude, and formative experiences, but not in 
age—can solidify its newly acquired control of the bu- 
reaucracy only if it succeeds in delivering on what 
now appear to be the commonly shared goals of virtu- 
ally all Chinese—political stability, steady economic 
growth, independence from outside interference, and 
territorial integrity. Political stability would seem to be 
the key prerequisite for realizing the other three goals. 
The conscious, methodical, and unthreatening trans- 
fer of power to a younger generation before the senior 
leaders lose control appears an indispensable first 
step. 

EDTA TS Ed 


Romanovs Leningrad 


by Blair A. Ruble 

n a blustery day in December 1982, only 23 
0 days after Yuriy Andropov’s accession to the 

general secretaryship of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, the 134 full and candidate members 
of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee met in the 
historic ceremonial hall of the committee’s headquar- 
ters at Smolnyy—in the very room where Lenin had 
declared the Bolshevik victory over the Provisional 


Government—to hear the report of Oblast First Secre- 


tary Grigoriy Romanov on recent events in Moscow.’ It 
was not surprising that Leningrad party officials would 
take an acute interest in the recent transition of power 
in Moscow. Leningraders have long been particularly 
sensitive to shifts in Kremlin personnel and policies, 
and with good reason. Such transformations of power 
relations in Moscow have frequently led to personal 
insecurities among Leningrad’s leaders.2 

Well into his address, Romanov related the signifi- 
cant news that in a conversation with him just two 
days before, Andropov had endorsed the city’s efforts 
to defend itself against recurrent floods and agreed 
that construction of flood control devices, including a 
dam across the Gulf of Finland at the fortress isle of 


i 


'G. V. Romanov, “On a Leninist Course to New Triumphs. From the Report of 
Comrade G. V. Romanov,” Leningradskaya pravda, Dec. 4, 1982. 

*For further discussion of this point, see Blair Ruble, ‘The Leningrad Affair and 
the Provincialization of Leningrad,” The Russian Review (Cambridge, MA), 
forthcoming in 1984. 
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Mr. Ruble is Assistant Director of the National Council 
for Soviet and East European Research (NCSEER, 
Washington, DC). He is author of Soviet Trade Unions: 
Their Development in the 1970s (1981) and coeditor 
(with Arcadius Kahan) of \ndustrial Labor in the USSR 
(1979) and (with Alex Pravda) of Trade Unions in 
Communist States (forthcoming in 1984). The views 
expressed in this article are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent the official position of 
NCSEER. 
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Kronshtadt, should proceed quickly.? Construction of 
this dam—the dream of local planners for more than ) 
a generation—had foundered several times before 
due to the lack of support from Moscow. More expen- 
sive than any other civil construction project in the 
city’s histary, the project had become a physical sym- 
bol of the Leningrad party organization's diminishing 
Stature and inability to wrangle resources from 
Moscow. Romanov had made the dam a test of his 
own power and prestige and had already authorized 
construction despite inadequate funding and the ob- 
jections of various governmental agencies charged 
with protecting the environment.4 Andropov’s assur- 
ance that the project would be completed, and at an 
accelerated pace, communicated a great deal about | 
Romanov’s (and perhaps Leningrad’s) standing in the | 
new regime. ) 

A second major indication of Romanov’s rising | 
Stock came in March 1983, when the USSR Academy 
of Sciences combined its 31 Leningrad-based institu- 
tions and more than 80 full and corresponding mem- 
bers under a new umbrella organization, the 
Leningrad Scientific Center. Modeled after similar ar- 
rangements in Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, and 
Vladivostok, the Leningrad Scientific Center restored 
coordination of all local Academy research to 
Leningrad administration for the first time since 1934, 
when Stalin had moved the USSR Academy’s head- 
quarters from that city to Moscow.® Finally, in June 
1983, Romanov assumed a post on the powerful Sec- 


SSS 


*There had been more than 250 floods in the 279 years of the city’s existence. See 
Yu. Naritsyn and V. Tarasenko, ‘‘Under the Hurricane’s Onslaught," Leningradskaya 
pravda, Nov. 26, 1982; V. Volkov, ‘‘Twice Overtaken,” ibid., Dec. 19, 1982; and N. 
Andreyeva, ‘‘A Bridge in the Gulf,” ibid., June 23, 1983. 

“This account is based upon conversations with visiting Soviet officials in 
Washington, DC, in the winter of 1980-81. 

°“Increasing the Return from Scientific Establishments,” Leningradskaya pravda, 
Mar. 31, 1983; and S. Grachey, “Choice of the Goal,” ibid., May 29, 1983. 

°G. D. Komkov, B. V. Levshin, and L. K. Seménov, ““Akademiya nauk SSSR. Kratkiy 
istoricheskiy ocherk (The USSR Academy of Sciences: A Brief Historical Sketch), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1974, pp. 341-88. 
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Finland near Leningrad. 


retariat of the party’s Central Committee in Moscow, 
where he has probably been made responsible for the 
Soviet Union’s defense-related and other heavy indus- 
trial production.’ 

Throughout Soviet history, Leningrad party leaders 
have attempted to use the city’s powerful political ma- 


} chine as a springboard to national prominence. How- 


ever, not since Frol’ Kozlov served as Nikita 
Khrushchev’s alter ego during the early 1960's has a 
Leningrader been so close to the pinnacle of national 
power as Romanov now stands. Although Romanov’s 
achievement remains largely personal, his rise may 
signal a dramatic reversal of Leningrad’s declining 
fortunes. 

From its founding in 1703 until 1918, Leningrad 
(known originally as St. Petersburg and from 1914 to 
1924 as Petrograd) served as what anthropologist 


| Clifford Geertz would call an “active center’ in the 


country’s social order.® It was a nodal point where 


7“Information Communiqué on the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union,"’ Pravda (Moscow), June 16, 1983. On 
Romanov’s possible duties, see Jerry F. Hough, ‘‘Andropov's First Year,’’ in the 
present issue of Problems of Communism, esp. pp. 53, 63-64. 

*See his “Centers, Kings, and Charisma: Reflections on the Symbolics of Power,” 
in Joseph Ben-David and Terry Nichols Clark, Eds., Cu/ture and /ts Creators, 
Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1977, pp. 150-71. 
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| Laying of the foundation for a stee/ structure in an anti-flood dike being constructed in 1983 in the Gulf of 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


leading actors and ideas came together with leading 
institutions to generate events vitally affecting the lives 
of every member of Russian society. But the Soviet re- 
gime’s shift of its seat of government to Moscow in 
March 1918 stripped the city of many of its most crea- 
tive and powerful institutions and prominent individu- 
als. Moreover, Stalin victimized Leningrad’s political 
and cultural elites in the 1930's and late 1940’s. Fur- 
thermore, the 900-day German blockade during World 
War Il resulted in anywhere from 700,000 to more 
than 1,000,000 civilian deaths.? More recently, some 
Leningrad intellectuals have begun to complain in pri- 
vate that large numbers of Leningrad’s most promi- 
nent athletes, artists, actors, and scholars seem to 
have deserted the city for the “good life’ either in 
Moscow or—with surprising frequency—abroad. In 
sum, the former ‘‘northern capital” has decidedly 
been playing second fiddle to the larger, more dynam- 
ic, and arguably more cosmopolitan Moscow. 


*Harrison E. Salisbury, The 900 Days: The Siege of Leningrad, New York, NY, 
Harper & Row, 1969, pp. 513-28; also Leon Goure, The Siege of Leningrad, August 
1941-January 1944, New York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 1964; D. V. Pavlov, Leningrad 
1941: The Blockade, tr. by John C. Adams, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 
1965; and A. R. Dzeniskevich, V. M. Tsamutali, and V. A. Shishkin, Nepokorénnyy 
Leningrad (Leningrad Unsubdued), Leningrad, Nauka, 1974. 
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Despite Leningrad’s unmistakable decline in rela- 
tion to Moscow, one must concede that Romanov and 
the city’s other political and economic leaders still 
have had a considerable resource base upon which 
they are able to draw in their dealings with the center: 
(1) the city’s economic base, which has become tied 
to the most dynamic sectors of the Soviet economy; 
(2) its concentration of scientific establishments and 
expertise; (3) the city’s continued powerful symbolic 
presence; and (4) its political and economic elite, 
which continues to be among the most cohesive and 
skillful of any local elite in the USSR. Over the course 
of the 1970's, Romanov successfully exploited these 
resources to his own gain and, in the process, molded 
an illiberal but effective approach to governance 
which, for better or worse, he will undoubtedly take 
with him to Moscow. Meanwhile, Leningrad’s overall 
economic performance successfully kept pace with 
the national economy (see Table 1) despite an aging 
industrial plant, aging population, and a prohibition 
against new industrial construction. Moreover, 
Leningrad Oblast was the only region in the northwest- 
ern USSR in which the percentage population in- 
crease during the 1970's exceeded the national aver- 
age of 8.2 percent.'° To appreciate Romanov’s 
achievement, it is necessary first to examine the city’s 
remaining assets and then to explore how the party 
chief exploited those assets in his approach to labor 
policies, municipal management and planning, and 
technological innovation. 


ee 
Leningrad’s Assets 


———— eee 


Leningrad is the second largest city in the Soviet 
Union and the fourth largest in Europe (behind Paris, 
Moscow, and London) with a metropolitan population 
of 4.7 million people. Moreover, the population is still 
expanding despite various attempts by Moscow to 
control and inhibit its growth (some 800,000 new resi- 
dents have moved to or have been born in Leningrad 
during the past 15 years).'’ Besides this, Leningrad is 
the Soviet Union’s second most important industrial 
center, with an economic profile encompassing pre- 


———————————_ 


Ann Helgeson, “Demographic Policy,” in Archie Brown and Michael Kaser, Eds., 
Soviet Policy for the 1980s, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1983, map 
on p. 130. 

"' Narodnoye khozyaystvo Leningrada i Leningradskoy oblasti v desyatoy 
pyatiletke: statisticheskiy sbornik (The National Economy of Leningrad and 
Leningrad Oblast in the Tenth Five-Year Period: Statistical Collection—hereafter 
Leningrad narkhoz), Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1981, p. 24; and B. P. Usanov, A. S. 
Krivov, and V. F. Nazarov, “Leningrad: Levers of Control,’ 
(Leningrad), No. 1, 1982, pp. 8-11. 
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Table 1: Leningrad’s Economic Performance, 1975-80, 
Compared with RSFSR and USSR Performance 


(1975 = 100) 


Leningrad RSFSR USSR 
a 


Profit in the national economy 136 IES 124 
Capital investment of state and 

cooperative enterprises and 

organizations, kolkhozy, and 

the population 118 121 118 
Retail trade turnover of state and 

cooperative trade 126 125 124 
Labor productivity in industry 119 Ly LLY, 


SOURCES: For Leningrad, Narodnoye khozyaystvo Leningrada i Leningradskoy 
oblasti v 10 pyatiletke (The National Economy of Leningrad and of Leningrad Oblast 
in the 10th Five-Year Period), Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1981, pp. 29-30; for the RSFSR, 
TsSU RSFSR, RSFSR v tsifrakh v 1982 godu (The RSFSR in Figures for 1982), 
Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1983, pp. 18-19; for the USSR, TsSU SSSR, 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 8 (The National Economy of the USSR for 
1980), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1981, pp. 43-44. 


ee 


Table 2: Relative Distribution of Leningrad 
Industrial Capacity by Sector, 1980 


(in percent) 


Number of Value of 

Sector enterprises production 
Electricity and energy 2.6 Le] 
Chemical and petrochemical Al Su, 
Machine-building and 

metalworking 45.2 48.3 
Forestry, woodworking and 

paper processing 4.5 2:5 
Construction materials 6.7 ees 
Light industry 16.0 18.7 
Food industry 9.3 14.3 
Other Wiel, Fo 


eee 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: Narodnoye khozyaystvo Leningrada i Leningradskoy oblasti v 10 pyatiletke 
(The National Economy of Leningrad and of Leningrad Oblast in the 10th Five-Year 
Period), Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1981, pp. 39, 41-42. 


cisely those sectors that either dominate the Soviet 
economy at present (machine-building, shipbuilding, 
and other heavy industries) or are likely to be vital to 
that system’s future success (radio technology, elec- 
tronic instrument-making, and the biochemical and 
chemical industries—see Table 2).'2 These are indus- 
tries that have benefited disproportionately from the 
historic Stalinist emphasis on development of “Group 
A” (heavy) industry, which continued into the 
a ee lie 


**“Comrade Romanov's Speech,” Leningradskaya pravda, Dec. 22, 1982. 


Brezhnev era.'* Leningrad’s primary role in the Soviet 
defense program at all levels—from R&D and defense 
production to training facilities and actual military 
installations—doubtless further encourages a national 
commitment to the city’s sustenance. 

Leningrad also has an extensive scientific establish- 
ment. Scientific institutions and related service indus- 
tries represent the second largest employer in the city 
(behind industry).'* The city’s 300 scientific research 
establishments and 41 institutions of higher learning 
employ almost one-fifth of the Leningrad work force, 
and the city is second only to Moscow in the number 
of scientific workers employed. In 1982, one in eleven 
Soviet scientists worked in Leningrad, and a much 
higher share of the country’s highly skilled specialists 
was to be found there.'® 

The city’s powerful industrial base and enormous 
scientific community also interact with one another. 
The close ties between these sectors are apparent in a 
growing emphasis on applied rather than basic re- 
search. Leningrad party leaders were quick to point 
out that the mission of the new Scientific Center was 
to “closely coordinate the work of establishments of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences with branch scientific 
research institutes and institutions of higher learning 
of the city. This will invite the concentration of schol- 
ars’ strength for the resolution of the most important 
economic tasks.”’'® 

This increasingly close coordination of Leningrad’s 
scientific and industrial efforts has pushed the city 
ahead of all other Soviet industrial centers in various 


' measures of technological innovation. According to a 


See John Pitzer, ‘Gross National Product of the USSR, 1950-1980," in Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, USSR: Measures of Economic Growth and 
Development, 1950-1980, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, 
Bohs. 

™S. A. Kugel’, B. D. Lebin, and Yu. S. Meleshchenko, Eds., Nauchnyye kadry 
Leningrada (Leningrad’s Scientific Cadres), Leningrad, Nauka, 1973; and B. |. 
Kozlov, Ed., Organizatsiya i razvitiye otraslevykh nauchno-iss/edovatel’skikh 
institutov Leningrada, 1971-1977 (Organization and Development of Branch 
Scientific Research Institutes of Leningrad, 1971-1977), Leningrad, Nauka, 1979. 

"$Kozlov, op. cit., p. 14; and B. A. Koltynyuk and N. |. Chikovskiy, ‘How to Manage 
Technical Progress,” Leningradskaya panorama, No. 10, 1982, p. 13. 

“Increasing the Return from Scientific Establishments,” loc. cit. 

'7L. S. Blyakhman, ‘‘Problems of Organizing Science as an Element of the 
Infrastructure of Large Cities,” in V. A. Vorotilov and G. N. Cherkasov, Eds., 
Metodologiya sotsial’no-ekonomicheskogo planirovaniya goroda (Methodology of 
Socioeconomic Planning for Cities), Leningrad, Nauka, 1980, p. 88. 

*®Quoted by the Marquis de Custine in Russia, abridged from the French, London, 
n.p., 1854-1855. For a more recent discussion of the symbolic significance of St. 
Petersburg/Petrograd/Leningrad, see Marshall Berman, A// That /s Solid Melts Into 
Air: The Experience of Modernity, New York, NY, Simon and Schuster, 1982, 
pp. 173-286. 

See, e.g., G. V. Romanov, “The Unfading Glow of October,” in G. V. Romanov, 
Izbrannyye rechi i stat’i (Selected Speeches and Articles), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo 
politicheskoy literatury, 1980, pp. 571-72. 
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specialist at Leningrad’s Institute of Socioeconomic 
Problems, Leningrad led the Soviet Union over the 
course of the 1970's on a per capita basis in: the an- 
nual economic impact of the introduction of new 
technologies into the production process (with a rate 
nearly twice that of Moscow and far in excess of the 
national average); the number of new types of ma- 
chines introduced into production annually (with a 
rate more than three times that of Moscow and over 
ten times the national rate); and the number of newly 
automated production lines developed each year (with 
a rate about twice that of Moscow and over twice that 
of the Soviet Union as a whole).'’ 

Leningrad has one resource that few other cities in 
the USSR (perhaps including Moscow) can draw 
upon: a tremendous symbolic presence, rooted in the 
city’s unique history. In 1703, the Neva River delta 
was a barren marsh caught between the expanding 
empires of Sweden and Russia. A century later, St. 
Petersburg had become a major European metropolis. 
This remarkable transformation paralleled the emer- 
gence of Russia as a major European power from Pe- 
ter |’s 1709 victory over the Swedes at Poltava to 
Alexander l|’s 1814 arrival in Paris. The city came to 
represent precisely this change from Russian isolation 
to European integration. Petersburg’s growing symbol- 
ic dominance preoccupied Russia's intelligentsia and 
nobility alike, with Tsar Nicholas | complaining that |. 
“Petersburg is Russian but it is not Russia.’’'® 

By the turn of this century, the city was the fifth 
largest in Europe behind London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin, and was widely viewed as representative of Im- 
perial Russia’s new military and industrial might. With 
industrialization there also emerged a surging revolu- 
tionary movement, and ‘Red Petrograd” soon became 
the “cradle of the Revolution.” The city has thus been 
identified with major forces shaping post-Petrine Rus-., 
sian history: Westernization, industrialization, and rev- 
olution. To these powerful forces was later added the 
truly heroic defense of the city during World War II. To 
be a Leningradets, then, is to be part of a very special 
city with a remarkable history. 

The existence of these powerful historic symbols 
and myths, aided by the preservation of the physical 
environment identified with them, has led hundreds of 
thousands of newly arriving peasants streaming into 
the city throughout this century to identify themselves 
as Leningraders and, in some instances, to die for 
their new home. This symbolic resource is as impor- 
tant as the industrial-and scientific resources de- 
scribed above to the future survival of Leningrad as a 
vital urban center. It is a resource Romanov has tried 
to exploit at every turn.'® 


Romanov’s Leningrad 
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Historic Leningrad seen from the Neva River; at the right, the Winter Palace. 


Finally, Leningrad political leaders have greater po- 
litical power than do their counterparts in nearly every 
other Soviet city except Moscow. For example, the city 
is, like Moscow, directly subordinated administratively 
to the national government. At a more personal level, 
Romanov himself had already been either a candidate 
member (1973-76) or a full member (since 1976) of 
the Communist Party’s Politburo for a decade before 
moving on to accept his new post in Moscow last 
spring. Local Leningrad officials have traditionally 
made their way up through a local nomenklatura 
tightly controlled by Leningrad party leaders, a pattern 
of career advancement now present throughout the 
Russian Republic (RSFSR).?° Such cadre stability can 
engender a sense of cohesion and knowledge of local 
traditions historically absent in many other regions of 
the Soviet Union. 

That Leningrad leaders have access to all the men- 
tioned economic, scientific, symbolic, and political re- 
sources does not necessarily mean that they exploit 
those ample resources to advance their own interests 
and/or the interests of their region within the larger 
Soviet system. Let us explore Leningrad policies dur- 


SS 


20 John H. Miller, ‘The Communist Party: Trends and Problems," in Brown and 
Kaser, op. cit., p. 23. 

*" By the late 1960's, women comprised more than 55 percent of the work force. 
See Ye. P. Murav'yév, “The Current State of the Labor Resources of Leningrad 
Oblast,” in V. A. Mineyev, Ye. P. Murav’yév, and L. M. Chistov, Eds. Problemy 
planirovaniya narodnogo khozyaystva Leningrada i Leningradskoy oblasti (Problems 
of Planning for the National Economy of Leningrad and Leningrad Oblast), Leningrad, 
Minvuz RSFSR i LEFI, 1971, Part 1, pp. 110-20; and G. M. Romanenkova, “The 
Socioeconomic Consequences of Demographic Development,” in N. A. Tolokontsev 
and G. M. Romanenkova, Eds., Demografiya i ekologiya krupnogo goroda (The 
Demography and Ecology of Large Cities), Leningrad, Nauka, 1980, p. 51. 

As for pensioners, by 1982 nearly one-quarter of the city’s population would be 
receiving some form of pension payment. See V. M. Tareyev, ‘The Center for Pension 
Accounting,” Leningradskaya panorama, No. 5, 1982, pp. 24-26. 
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ing the period of Romanov’s oblast first secretaryship 
to illuminate how the local elite was able to manipu- 
late these resources in several areas of considerable 
importance for local economic development and qual-— 
ity of life. 


The Rise of Socioeconomic Planning 


By the mid-1960’s, Leningrad’s leaders were faced 
with increasingly severe imbalances in local labor 
supply. In terms of sex, age, and skill distributions, : 
the metropolitan area’s work force simply did not 
match the needs of a local economy concentrated in 
heavy industrial production. Women outnumbered 
men, and the working population had to support ever- 
expanding numbers of pensioners.2’ Nor was the 
aging of the population likely to be soon reversed: high 
female labor-force participation rates combined with 
inadequate child-care, medical, and housing facilities 
to depress birth rates and natural growth rates.22 

Responding to these social and economic prob- 
lems, the Leningrad City Party Committee in 1963 ap- 
proved proposals to conduct sociological research 
cperettionsete-yanesnesinsespen aepbapteeenineseosiaccesigeemeioonapstice ai et 


*21n 1965, only Moscow (at 2.3 per 1000) had a lower rate of natural population 
growth than Leningrad (3.4 per 1000). By contrast, Kharkiv’s rate was 5.8 per 1000; 
Kiev’s, 7.2 per 1000; and Minsk’s, 14.0 per 1000). The national rate was 11.1 per 
1000. See Ye. R. Surkhanov, Sotsial'no-ekonomicheskiye problemy upravieniya 
rabochey siloy pri sotsializme (Socioeconomic Problems of Managing Manpower 
Under Socialism), Leningrad, LGU, 1981, p. 25; and B. S. Khorev and G. P. Kisleva, 
Urbanizatsiya i demograficheskiye protsessy (Urbanization and Demographic 
Processes), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1982, p. 50. 

On Leningrad’s comparatively underdeveloped social and medical infrastructure, 
see A. V. Stepanenko, Goroda v usloviyakh razvitogo sotsializma (Cities in Conditions 
of Developed Socialism), Kiev, Nauka Dumka, 1981, pp. 174-75; and Michael Ryan, 
“Aspects of Primary Medical Care in Leningrad,” British Medical Journal (London), 
July 14, 1979, pp. 114-15. 
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dealing with turnover and other issues relating to the 
labor force. To do this, the city already had an 
extraordinarily talented group of jurists, economists, 
demographers, philosophers, psychologists, and soci- 
ologists, who were attracted by the new opportunities 
to use their methodological sophistication (at least by 
Soviet standards), in applied research.?* These social 
scientists undertook several major studies of the im- 
pact of material, technical, natural, social, and psy- 
chological factors on labor resource development and 
labor productivity.2* Their studies served as the basis 
| for “socioeconomic planning,” a surprisingly creative 
interaction among social scientists, managers, and 
politicians, which produced the first integrated plan- 
ning of economic and social infrastructures in the 
USSR—at the factory, district, city, and, eventually, 
the oblast level. 
| Another ingredient was the so-called Liberman re- 
'form program promulgated by the USSR Council of 
| Ministers in 1965, just as the awareness of a local la- 
bor imbalance was beginning to spread throughout 
| Leningrad and just as industrial sociology was coming 
| into its own. These reforms granted the managers of 
| industrial enterprises greater authority over—among 
other things—those very social services now being 
identified by the swelling stream of sociological stud- 
ies as critical for any improvement in Leningrad’s eco- 
nomic performance. In that same year the social sci- 
entists received permission to conduct experiments 
based upon new managerial techniques tailored to 
conform to their research findings. The first such tests 


“ Se 
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his assignment to a job at Leningrad’s Kirov plant. 


Technology Engineer V. Rassakazov, left, just graduated from the Leningrad Tfechnological Institute, learns of 
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were Carried out in early 1966 at the “Svetlana” Elec- 
tronic Instrument-Making Association in the city’s 
Kalinin District, where plant and district officials were 
particularly supportive of managerial innovation.*® The 
experimental measures sought to upgrade the qualifi- 
cations of both worker and manager and to improve 
health care, cultural life, and- generally the working 
and living conditions of plant workers, initially at 
“Svetlana,” and later at other plants in Kalinin Dis- 
trict.2° The underlying assumption made by social sci- 


23— A. Weinberg, The Development of Sociology in the Soviet Union, London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974; N. N. Tsvetayeva, ‘The Urban Way of Life as an 
Object of Social Planning,” in A. S. Pashkov and M. N. Mezhevich, Eds., Problemy 
sotsial’nogo planirovaniya va gorode i regione. Chelovek i obshchestvo—Ucheniye 
zapiski (Problems of Social Planning in the City and Region. Man and 
Society—Scientific Notes), Leningrad, NIIKS| LGU, 1976, pp. 121-26; and M. V. 
Borshchevskiy, ‘‘Methods of Planning the Development of the City as a 
Socioeconomic System,” in Vorotilov and Cherkasov, op. cit., pp. 17-31. 

24See, e.g., the seminal work of A. G. Zdravomyslov, V. P. Rozhin, and V. A. Yadov, 
Chelovek i ego rabota (Man and His Work), Moscow, Mysl’, 1967. See also, K. A. 
Golovan and V. A. Perepelkina, ‘Regulating Migrational Processes in Large Cities,”’ 
in Vorotilov and Cherkasov, op. cit., pp. 99-104; M. N. Mezhevich, ‘Perfecting 
Management in Cities—In Form of Posing the Question,” in Pashkov and Mezhevich, 
op. cit., pp. 47-62; and V. Ya. Yel’meyev, B. R. Ryashchenko, and Ye. P. Yudin, 
Kompleksnoye planirovaniye ekonomicheskogo / sotsial’nogo razvitiya rayona 
(Compex Planning for the Economic and Social Development of the Region), 
Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1972, pp. 7-9. 

25See A. |. Kirsanov, ‘The Plan of Economic and Social Development in Action,” 
and V. V. Shul’deshov, ‘‘A Feeling of Innovation in Party Work,” both in P. P. 
Mozhayev, Za deloy stil’ v partiynoy rabote (On the Matter of Style in Party Work), 
Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1981. 

26See Profsoyuzy SSSR. Dokumenty i materialy (Trade Unions of the USSR. 
Documents and Materials), Moscow, Profizdat, 1974, Vol. 5, No. 203, pp. 620-24. 
See also Blair A. Ruble, ‘Policy Innovation and the Soviet Political Process: The Case 
of Socio-Economic Planning in Leningrad,'’’ Canadian Slavonic Papers (Toronto), 
June 1982, pp. 161-74. 
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Romanov’s Leningrad 
SD 


Grigoriy Romanov, member of the Politburo of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and then First 
Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee, is 
welcomed in Moscow on April 7, 1983, by Mikhail 
Gorbachév after leading a Soviet delegation to observ- 
ances in Helsinki of the 35th anniversary of the 
Soviet-Finnish Agreement on Friendship, Cooperation, 
and Mutual Assistance. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


entists and managers alike was that labor productivity 
could improve through the creation of a “healthier 
socio-psychological climate” at the work place. While 
this human relations approach to labor management 
would eventually be incorporated into national policy 
Statements on labor relations,2’ it remains today close- 
ly identified with labor relations Specialists and politi- 
cians from Leningrad.® 

The experiments and policy changes all took place 
prior to Romanov’s 1970 elevation from second secre- 
tary to first secretary of the oblast party committee. 
However, upon securing his new post, Romanov 
latched onto the new approach to labor management 
with particular vigor. His endorsement and sponsor- 
ship of socioeconomic planning in industrial manage- 
ment did not appear to have been motivated by partic- 
ular concern over the workers’ Standard of living. 
Improved working and living environments were inci- 
dental to a more prominent concern: the rewarding of 
the most productive elements of the industrial 
economy so as to increase productivity.22 Romanov’s 
frequent discussions of the new managerial approach 
Suggest that he might have viewed this locally gener- 
ated innovation as a vehicle for establishing his own 
position in the national political galaxy and, perhaps 


more important, for stretching the boundaries of local 
industrial decision-making beyond centrally imposed 
limits. (As will be discussed below, the later motive 
also inspired his simultaneous advocacy of multi- 
enterprise and inter-branch production associations.) 

Finally, under Romanov, socioeconomic planning 
accompanied a steady shift of Leningrad away from 
basic research, the creative arts, and light industrial 
Production to ever greater concentration on applied 
research and technological intensive heavy industrial 
production.®° It was thus consonant with his illiberal 
approach to the city’s creative intelligentsia. 

The impact of socioeconomic planning extended far 
beyond the work place. As the initial experiments at 
the “Svetlana” Association spread to other enter- 
prises, it became apparent that many of the social and 
cultural factors being examined were, in fact, beyond 
the control of individual plants. Therefore, factory 
managers and social scientists urged the Kalinin Dis- 
trict to establish a district-wide socioeconomic plan. 
Such a plan was devised in 1969 and 1970 by.a blue- 
ribbon commission of district academic, party, munic- 
ipal, and industrial leaders. However, it soon be- 
Came apparent that an even broader approach would 
be required. By 1972, socioeconomic plans had been 
drawn up for every district and for the city as a whole, 
covering the periods 1974-90 and 1976-81—the lat- 
ter being a more detailed plan covering the period of 
the Tenth Five-Year Plan.°2 


a 
Replanning for Urban Growth 
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This evolution dramatically altered the Leningrad 
approach to urban planning, as it necessitated the in- 
clusion of social indices in plans for the physical evo- 
lution and economic development of the city’s dis- 


*7See, e.g., A. Shibayev, “The Most Mass-Based Organization of the Workers,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 4, 1981, pp. 72-83. 

*®Compare two standard labor law texts published in the mid-1970's: N. G. 
Aleksandrov, Ed., Sovetskoye trudovoye pravo (Soviet Labor Law), Moscow, 
Juridicheskaya literatura, 1972 (a product of Moscow State University’s more 
traditional approach); and A. S. Pashkov, Ed., Sovetskoye trudovoye pravo (Soviet 
Labor Law), Moscow, Juridicheskaya literatura, 1976 (a Product of Leningrad State 
University’s more innovative approach). 

9See, e.g., his March 1972 report to the oblast party committee: [Devote] Party 
Concern to Complex-Economic and Social Planning,” in G. V. Romanov, /zbrannyye 
rechi i stat'i, pp. 46-67. 

°°In science, this shift is apparent in the decree on the new Leningrad Scientific 
Center (see fn. 5). In industry, the share of the total value of Leningrad industrial 
Production originating in light industry dropped from 26.3 percent in 1965 to 23.8 
percent in 1970, to 18.7 percent in 1980, while the share of heavy industrial 
Production was growing from 32.2 to 36.1 to 48.3 percent (Leningrad narkhoz, 

p. 42). 
*'Minevev, Murav ‘yév, and Chistov, op. cit. 
*?Pashkov and Mezhevich, op. cit. 
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tricts. Leningrad, of course, is one of the oldest 
“planned” cities of modern times, with its geometric 
patterns and austere neoclassicism inspiring poets 
and prose authors alike from Pushkin to Belyy to 
Brodskiy. In 1966, the USSR Council of Ministers had 
enacted a General Plan of Development of Leningrad 


| and the Leningrad Suburban Zone to coordinate the 


city’s evolution for the next quarter century.%* Put for- 


| ward and implemented under the direction of the 
| city’s chief architect, 


V. A. Kamenskiy, the 
document—seven years in the drafting—explicitly 
drew upon the city’s planning and architectural tradi- 
tion.** The plan provided a general urban orientation 
focused upon the Neva River and the Gulf of Finland. 
Numerous residential districts were to be constructed 
in low-lying areas protected by landfill as well as the 
previously mentioned dam built across the Gulf of 
Finland at Kronshtadt. This “‘movement to the sea,” as 
it was labeled, also provided for the development of 
major new recreational areas along the Gulf to the 
northwest.%° 

In addition to the ‘““movement to the sea,” the 1966 


. general plan had also set as its goals: limitation of 


population and of territorial expansion; creation of new 
districts; preservation of historic buildings; improve- 
ment of transportation and communication links be- 
tween old and new districts; improvement of transpor- 
tation approaches to the city; development of the 
city’s scientific traditions; and continued development 
of satellite cities and a greenbelt, as well as regional 
planning efforts.%® 

Any evaluation of the impact of the 1966 general 
plan should begin by noting that it rested upon the 
unrealistic assumption of a population ceiling of 3.5 
million residents up to the year 1990. The city’s popu- 
lation had already surpassed that limit by the time the 
plan was ratified in Moscow, and it grew by another 
800,000 from 1966 to 1981. This increase, 70 per- 
cent of which is attributable to migration into the city, 
contradicted central policies designed to limit popula- 
tion growth and construction of additional production 
facilities in Leningrad (as well as in Moscow and 


33"Decree of the USSR Council of Ministers on the General Plan for the City 
Leningrad,” Sobraniye postanovieniy SSSR (Moscow), No. 14, 1966, Item 129, 
pp. 275-82. 

**V. A. Kamenskiy, Leningrad. General ‘nyy plan razvitiya goroda (Leningrad: 
General Plan for the Development of the City), Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1972. 

*5The proposals for the city’s ‘‘movement to the sea’’ appeared prior to 1966. See, 
e.g., A. |. Naumov, ‘‘Leningrad Moves to the Sea,” Stroite/‘stvo i arkhitektura 
Leningrada (Leningrad), No. 1, 1962, pp. 19-20. 

*®See Kamenskiy, op. cit., pp. 15-20; G. N. Buldakov, ‘In Accordance with the 
General Plan,” Stroite/stvo i arkhitektura Leningrada, No. 7, 1976, pp. 5-10; and 
Denis J. B. Shaw, ‘Planning Leningrad,"’ The Geographical Review (New York, NY), 
April 1978, pp. 183-200. 
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Table 3: Trends in Housing 
for Major Soviet Cities, 1971-79 


Average per capita living 
space in square meters 


Dec. 31, 1971 Dec. 31, 1979 


% Change 


Alma-Ata 1Oe5 12 16 
Gor’kiy 10.9 12.6 16 
Kiev 127. 14.4 13 
Leningrad L201 15.9 31 
Minsk 10.9 ikea 20 
Moscow 13.9 16.6 19 
Novosibirsk 10.8 12.9 19 
Tashkent 8.2 10.0 22 
Tbilisi 10.9 (ye) 20 
Vil’nius iLibey/ IB 13 
USSR 62 8.1 31 


SOURCE: Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), No. 6, 1973, pp. 88, 91; and ibid., 
No. 12, 1980, pp. 66-68. 


Kiev).°” Interestingly, this population spurt occurred in 
part because of local policies. Romanov’s emphasis 
upon attracting students to the city’s impressive net- 
work of institutions of higher learning and 
professional-technical education encouraged consid- 
erable in-migration to the city. Moreover, many of the 
students appear to have remained at the rebuilt and 
technologically modernized plants spurred by 
Romanov’s industrial policy. 

The unanticipated burgeoning of population in 
Leningrad placed intolerable stress on the city’s sup- 
ply of housing. The general plan had proscribed build- 
ing more than 5 percent of new housing within the 
city’s traditional boundaries, in the hope that popula- 
tion pressure upon the city center would be allevi- 
ated.*® Yet, as demand increased, so did the pace of 
construction (see Table 3). The end result was urban 
sprawl. 

The Leningrad City Soviet controls a far greater per- 
centage of consumer services and housing than the 
government of virtually any other Soviet city, including 


87A. V. Baranov, Sotsial ‘no-demograficheskoye razvitiye krupnogo goroda (Social- 
Demographic Development of Large Cities), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1981, 
pp. 70-71. 

**It was particularly envisioned that much of the housing would be constructed ina 
new district located on landfill along the Gulf of Finland on Vasiliy Island. See V. A. 
Kamenskiy and A. |. Naumov, Leningrad. Gradostroitel ‘nyye problemy razvitiya 
(Leningrad: City-Building Problems of Development), Leningrad, Stroyizdat, 1977, 
pp. 49-58; A. |. Knyazev, “Experimental Housing for the Building of Vasiliy Island,” 
Stroitel ‘stvo i arkhitektura Leningrada, No. 1, 1965, pp. 4-9; and V. A. Kamenskiy, 
“Development of a City Center and the Problem of the Movement of Leningrad to the 
Shores of the Gulf of Finland,” ibid., No. 11, 1966, pp. 10-15. 
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An August 1983 photo of members of the staff of Architecture Bureau No. 7, responsible for the innovative de- 


sign of Leningrad’s new residential area on Vasiliy Island. 


Moscow—a situation encouraged by Romanov’s en- 
dorsement of socioeconomic planning and integrated 
production associations. As a result, the city govern- 
ment itself, rather than enterprises, has been the de- 
veloper of many of the new residential superblocks 
erected in the course of the past 15 years.2 
Unfortunately, municipally controlled land tended 
to be located at the city’s outskirts, whereas employ- 
ment opportunities remained concentrated in almost 
precisely the same districts as before 1966.*° Creative 
housing development in response to local 
socioeconomic planning faced several other obstacles 
re ee ree eee ne ee eee ee 


°°See V. F. Nazarov and B. V. Nikolashchenko, “A City in Which to Live,” ibid., 
No. 12, 1975, pp. 9-13; and V.V. Popov, “Stages of a Creative Quest,” ibid., 

No. 7, 1976, pp. 11-15. 

“°This was an ironic result of the Leningrad government's relative success in 
enforcing land-use laws, which meant that expansion of the economy had to take 
place through more intensive development of existing facilities. See A. V. Baranov, 
“The Social Infrastructure of Large Cities,” in Leningradskaya organizatsiya ordena 
Lenina Soyuza arkhitekturov SSSR, Sektsiya nauchnogo prognozireovaniya LO 
Sovetskoy sotsiologicheskoy assotsiatsii pri AN SSSR, Leningrad —2000. Materialy 
nauchno-teoreticheskogo soveshchaniya: Effektivnost’ zhiloy sredy v usloviyakh 
gorodskogo obraza zhizni (Leningrad—2000. Materials of a Scientific Theoretical 
Meeting: Effectiveness of Housing in Conditions of the Urban Way of Life), Leningrad, 
LO SA SSSR/LO SSA AN SSSR, 1978, pp. 29-34. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


from the start. First, despite the unusual degree of 
control over housing enjoyed by the municipal govern- 
ment, enterprises still controlled significant portions of 
local housing and services, just as they do elsewhere 
in the USSR.‘ Second, all Soviet housing construction 
is Supposed to conform to centrally-determined stand- 
ards. Leningrad planners sought, and at times re- 
ceived, permission to by-pass these norms by having 
major projects (such as the one on Vasiliy Island) des- 
ignated as “experimental” and therefore beyond the 
reach of the central norms. On the other hand, locally 
developed prefabricated building techniques, while 
possibly accelerating apartment construction, also ex- 
acted a high esthetic price.*? 


a 


“A Firm Foundation for City-Building,”’ Leningradskaya panorama, No. 4, 1982, 
pp. 30-35; M. P. Berezin and O. V. Matyukin, “Development of the City: Tendencies 
and Norms," Stroite/stvo i arkhitektura Leningrada, No. 4, 1981, pp. 9-12; and O.K. 
Zibrov, ‘Giving Life to the Architects’ Conceptions,” ibid., No. 7, 1976, pp. 36-39. 

“2B. P. Usanov, A.S. Krovov, and V. F. Nazurov, “Leningrad: Levers of Power”, and 
V. S. Kulyabanov, ‘‘The Science of Managing,” both in B. V. Ul’yanov, Comp., 
Praktika sotsialisticheskogo khozyaystvovaniya: opyt Leningradskikh predpriyatii 
(The Practice of Socialist Management: The Experience of Leningrad Enterprises), 
Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1981, pp. 91-104. 
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As might be expected, the sprawling new residential 
districts—located at some distance from places of 
employment—increased the demand for mass trans- 
portation. Though the city’s transit system— particu- 
larly its subway system—has continued to expand ata 
rapid pace, it has not kept pace with demand.*? 

In sum, few of the goals of the 1966 general plan 
were reached, a result traceable in large measure to 
its unrealistic assumptions regarding population 
growth. Nevertheless, under Romanov, local authori- 
ties extended their control over municipal services 
and manifested a degree of flexibility not usually asso- 
ciated with local officials in Soviet cities. This exten- 
sion received Politburo endorsement in September 
1983 (i.e., after Romanov had assumed his new du- 
ties in Moscow) when that body granted Moscow and 
Leningrad municipal officials greater decision-making 
and planning authority.** 

First, Leningrad politicians and local officials at- 
tempted to inject a social dimension into economic 
and physical planning efforts through the creation of 
factory, district, city, and oblast socioeconomic devel- 
opment plans. As discussed above in the examination 
of socioeconomic planning, Romanov’s endorsement 
of such efforts proved crucial to whatever success 
they have enjoyed.*° 

Second, local party, municipal, and planning au- 
thorities were unusally open in acknowledging that the 
1966 general plan was obsolete and in recommending 
that a new plan, regulating development through the 
year 2005, be put into effect by 1984, six years ahead 
of the original termination date for the earlier general 
plan.*® Work on the new plan appears to be proceed- 
ing, and it will apparently include for the first time pro- 
visions governing development throughout the entire 
Leningrad Oblast.*’ 

Third, planners adopted pragmatic solutions to 
problems encountered during the plan period: for ex- 
ample, they sought to limit urban sprawl by increasing 
“in-filling’” efforts (the construction of new districts on 
vacant land within previously developed areas) and by 
permitting and promoting increased population densi- 


————————E ae 


“3From 1970 to 1980, annual transit ridership in Leningrad jumped by 897 million 
riders, or 38.2 percent—an increase that even the most ambitious expansion of mass 
transit facilities could not absorb. See Leningrad narkhoz, pp. 59-60. 

44In the Politburo of the CC CPSU,” Pravda, Sept. 10, 1983, p. 1. 

“8See Romanov’s March 1972 report to the oblast party committee, loc. cit. 

“8Usanov et al., loc. cit.; also V. M. Tareyev, ‘The Principal Task of the 
Architects," Stroite/stvo i arkhitektura Leningrada, No. 4, 1981, pp. 4-7; and 
“Prospects for the Development of the Oblast,” Leningradskaya pravda, 

Oct. 16, 1983, p. 1. 

4™Improve Planning for Complex Economic and Social Development,” 
Leningradskaya pravda, Sept. 16, 1983, p. 1; and L. N. Zaykov, “Raise the Pace of 
Scientific and Technological Progress,” ibid., Oct. 26, 1983, pp. 1-3. 


ties; they also gave greater attention to renovation and 
preservation efforts, and sought to decelerate the rate 
of housing construction to allow greater care for 
quality.*® 

Such a willingness to identify planning shortcom- 
ings and to respond to failings in a reasoned and effi- 
cient manner has been a hallmark of Romanov’s ap- 
proach to planning and management for the city as a 
whole and even, at times, for the city’s economy. 
Romanov's tendency to admit failures in planning, 
where they exist, could conceivably also emerge in his 
fulfillment of new duties in Moscow. Since Romanov’s 
new responsibilities appear to fall in the area of man- 
aging defense-related and other heavy industrial pro- 
duction, it is of interest to explore his approach to the 
important issue of technological innovation. 


Reorganization for Innovation 


Long before Romanov entered upon the Leningrad 
political stage, local politicians and planners had been 
intrigued by the potential economic benefit to be de- 
rived from a linkage of the region’s powerful scientific 
research and industrial infrastructures. In 1952, for 
example, Frol’ Kozlov spoke of the advantages to be 
accrued from such integration in language which 
could have been prepared by the same speechwriter 
Romanov was using a quarter-century later.*? Emerg- 
ing labor imbalances as well as central policies pro- 
hibiting new industrial construction in Leningrad have 
only reinforced the attractiveness of making ever more 
intensive use of existing productive capacity through 
technological innovation. 

Romanov’s effort to encourage intensive develop- 
ment is thus neither novel nor unexpected within the 
broader context of postwar Leningrad industrial devel- 
opment. What appears to have been exceptional, how- 
ever, was the degree to which he attempted to utilize 
two new organizational arrangements for industrial 
management—the production and the scientific/pro- 
duction associations (ob” yedineniye)—to achieve this 
end. 


4®V. A. Vorotilov and G. D. Platonov, “In the Interests of City Dwellers,” 
Leningradskaya panorama, No. 3, 1983, pp. 16-19. 

“Speech of Comrade F. R. Kozlov,” Leningradskaya pravda, Sept. 24, 1982. See 
also A. A. Smolkina, Deyate/ ‘nost ‘ KPSS po vosstanovieniyu i razvitiyu nauchno- 
teknicheskogo potentsia/la Leningrada, 1945-1965 gg. (Na materialakh 
Leningradskoy partiynoy organizatsii) (Activity of the CPSU in Restoring and 
Developing the Scientific and Technological Potential of Leningrad, 1945-65 [Based 
on Materials of the Leningrad Party Organization]), Leningrad, LGU, 1983. 

504 V. Bakunin, Deyate/’nost ‘ KPSS po uskoreniyu nauchno-tekhnicheskogo 
progressa (Activity of the CPSU in Accelerating Scientific and Technological 
Progress), Moscow, Vysshaya shkola, 1980, p. 58. 
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SS 


As with his sponsorship of socioeconomic planning, 
Romanov’s advocacy of integrated cross-sectoral pro- 
duction and scientific/production associations encour- 
aged the expansion of policies already in place prior to 
his ascent to local power in 1970. The desire to inte- 
grate management functions in industrial plants 
linked by the production process led to the creation of 
the first production associations in Lviv in 1961. 
These early efforts focused upon light industry; the 
first attempt to create an association in heavy industry 
came a year later in Leningrad.®° Next, between 1966 
and 1968, the Leningrad city party organization under 
the direction of its first secretary, Georgiy Popov, drew 
up plans for the creation of 18 industrial production 
associations to be established on an experimental ba- 
sis. Following a major joint party/state decree on tech- 
nological innovation in September 1968, economic 
policymakers throughout the Soviet Union pursued 
the establishment of integrated production and 
scientific/production associations.®' 

Upon assuming control of the Leningrad Oblast 
party apparatus in September 1970, Romanov imme- 
diately sought to place himself at the head of local 
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Turbine-driven generator units for power 
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projects are assembled at Leningrad’s S.M. Kirov ‘‘Electrosila” 
machine-building association in October 1982. 


and national efforts to promote the new organizational 
forms. By 1971, Popov had been removed as city 
party committee first secretary, and Romanov had as- 
sociated his own name with the production associa- 
tion concept.®* Locally, Romanov made clear his in- 
tention to extend the associational organizational form 
to the R & D sphere. In a major address in September 
1971, for example, he signaled his aim of having sci- 
ence and industry linked ever more closely, and 
stressed the need for the intelligentsia to become in- 
volved in practical endeavors of direct relevance to 
national and local economic growth.®? 

By the late 1970's, Western observers were con- 
cluding that the production and scientific/production 
associations had generally failed to eliminate the tra- 
ditional taut planning of output and to simplify pat- 


_-——————————— 


*"Julian Cooper, ‘Innovation for Innovation in Soviet Industry,” in Ronald Amann 
and Julian Cooper, Eds., /ndustrial Innovation in the Soviet Union, New Haven, CT, 
Yale University Press, 1982, pp. 453-523, esp. pp. 455-63. 

*See, e.g., his 1971 article “The Production Association—A Progressive Form of 
Management,” published first in Partiynaya zhizn’ (Moscow) and reprinted in G.V. 
Romanov, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i, pp. 11-13. 

*°See “Improve Work with Cadres,” in ibid., pp. 24-40. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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terns of managerial authority. At the same time, it was 
observed that the success of institutional integration 
varied markedly across the USSR. Such analysis sug- 
gested that Leningrad remained one of the most suc- 
cessful centers of such experimentation.®* This situa- 
tion may reflect Romanov’s close and personal 
identification with the reorganizational effort, an in- 
tense political and organizational support that more 
than counterbalanced the negative features of the 
program that undermined its success elsewhere. 

By any measure, the association reforms accom- 
plished Romanov’s major goals. By 1979, there were 
160 production associations (many with their own in- 
dependent research capabilities) and 50 scientific/ 
production associations operating in Leningrad, a 
number greater even than in Moscow, where 169 as- 
sociations had been formed. The associations con- 
centrated industrial production in the hands of a limit- 
ed number of institutional actors, thereby streamlining 
local planning processes without altering the basic 
command structure of the Soviet economy. In 1979, 
for example, 96,000 Leningrad workers employed in 
the general machine-building industry worked at just 
67 branch and inter-branch shops subordinated to 
only 20 specialized enterprises.°° In 1981, Vyborg 
District Party Committee First Secretary Ye. V. 
Mikhaylov reported that 13 scientific/production asso- 
ciations produced 80 percent of that important dis- 
trict’s considerable industrial output.°® Perhaps most 
important of all, Leningrad industry had—as noted 
above—by mid-decade emerged as by far the most 
innovative in the entire Soviet Union. The creation of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Leningrad Scientific 
Center last March crowned Romanov’s policy efforts 
in this area. Through all of these efforts to reorganize 
the linkages between science and industry, Romanov 
and his colleagues were able to spur the city and ob- 
last economies despite pressing manpower shortages, 
central limitations on new factory construction, and 
great geographic distance from the Soviet industrial 
heartland. Romanov’s efforts were apparently so suc- 


Neen ___ as 


*4See William J. Conyngham, The Modernization of Soviet Industrial Management, 
New York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1982, pp. 242-46; and Thane 
Gustafson, Se/ling the Russians the Rope? Soviet Technological Policy and US Export 
Controls, R-2649-APRA, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1981, 
pp. 42-49. 

58Stepanenko, op. cit., pp. 105-7. 

88Ye. V. Mikhaylov, ‘Wisely Lead Socialist Management,"’ in UI ‘yanov, op. cit., 
Ds 

57In an address to the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee in December 1978, 
Romanov explained that the 1979 target for growth of the oblast’s volume of 
production had been increased—at the request of the oblast party 
organization—from 4.3 percent in the original draft plan prepared by the USSR State 
Planning Committee to 5.1 percent in the final plan. ‘‘We Shall Realize the Plans of 
‘the Party,” Leningradskaya pravda, Dec. 7, 1978, p. 1. 
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cessful that in 1979 he even sought to have the USSR 
State Planning Committee increase local production 
targets.°” 

In recounting Romanov’s success, it should be em- 
phasized that the essence of his approach was to ma- 
nipulate the existing structure of planning and man- 
agement to provide greater room for local 
discretionary authority rather than to abandon that 
structure wholesale through major economic reform. 
The success of this campaign for technological inno- 
vation through institutional reorganization will doubt- 
less travel with Romanov to Moscow and will likely 
temper his enthusiasm for more far-reaching propos- 
als for economic reform. 


Romanov’s Approach 


In each of the three areas discussed above—ex- 
pansion of socioeconomic planning, efforts to replan 
Leningrad’s urban growth, and attempts to encourage 
technological innovation through institutional reorgan- 
ization—Grigoriy Romanov has skillfully utilized 
preexisting programs and local resources to upgrade 
the performance of his city and oblast relative to na- 
tional norms. These areas—together, perhaps, with 
Romanov’s. strong advocacy of vocational 
education®**—represent policy initiatives that he might 
choose to pursue also in his new position as a Central 
Committee secretary in Moscow. (One might also note 
that Romanov’s outspoken cultural and ideological 
conservatism will not be out of place.)*° 

Taken as a whole, Romanov’s performance in 
Leningrad demonstrates a marked ability to recognize 
the changing nature of Soviet society. His preoccupa- 
tion with socioeconomic planning and with the need to 
improve living standards implicitly acknowledges the 
evolution of a smaller, less mobile, better-educated 
urban industrial work force, one which will demand 
more consumer goods and services than have previ- 
ous generations of Soviet workers who could pursue 
aspirations for economic and social advancement 
across the blue-collar/white-collar divide.®° At every 
turn, it would appear, Romanov has sought to insure 
that the most productive workers, scientists, and man- 


®See, e.g., his Jan. 30, 1975, article from Pravda (Moscow), ‘For the Working 
Class—a Worthy Reinforcement,” in Romanov, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i, pp. 236-42. 

5°For a flavor of his positions on such issues, see ‘‘To Ideological 
Work—Concreteness, Forcefulness, Effectiveness,” in ibid., pp. 531-50. 

6°On this point, see Alex Pravda, ‘Workers in the USSR: Is There a Soviet Working 
Class?" Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), November—December 1982, 
pp. 1-24. 
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agers disproportionately reap the benefits of an im- 
proving standard of living. Such a policy has penalized 
both slackers and an entire stratum of the creative in- 
telligentsia who were not engaged in activities that 
Romanov and his colleagues in the Leningrad party 
organization deemed to be of economic benefit. Such 
policies, should they be implemented on a national 
scale, would reverse a quarter-century-long trend 
supported by both Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid 
Brezhnev toward greater monetary and social 
equality.®' 

Romanov has been outspoken in his support of So- 
viet military strength and the military-industrial 
establishment—a position his own career in the 
Leningrad shipbuilding industry probably reinforced.® 
The Leningrad economy under Romanov’s tutelage 
became ever more dominated by heavy and defense- 
related industries, even as it became more advanced 
technologically. Meanwhile, whole segments of 
Leningrad light industry—such as the textile 
industry—have languished.® 

The avoidance of wholesale economic reform, the 
disproportionate rewarding of the most productive ele- 
ments of society, the continued reliance upon heavy 
industrial growth to mobilize economic development, 
and the institutional support for technological innova- 
tion are generally—if not completely—compatible 
with a national policy predicated upon the replace- 
ment of extensive by intensive economic growth. In 
Leningrad there was little likelihood of a marked in- 
crease in the available supply of labor and other in- 
puts in the foreseeable future, and hence Romanov 
was forced to pursue intensive growth. His success in 
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°'On this trend, see Jerry F. Hough, ‘‘Policy-Maker and the Worker,” in Arcadius 
Kahan and Blair Ruble, Eds., /ndustria/ Labor in the USSR, Elmsford, NY, Pergamon 
Press, 1979, pp. 367-96. 

®*See, e.g., his address commemorating the 30th anniversary of V-E Day on May 8, 
1975: “A Great Victory,” in G. V. Romanov, /zbrannyye rechi i stati, pp. 259-69. 

°°As evidenced, in part, by the decline in the percentage of the total value of 
Leningrad industrial production originating in light industry noted in fn. 30. 
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The launching in 1980 of the Bauci, a 47,000-ton 
cargo ship constructed at Leningrad’s Baltic Shipyard 
for a British customer. 
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sustaining Leningrad’s economic performance under 
less-than-optimal circumstances makes Romanov well 
Suited to the increasingly complex task he faces as a 
member of the Central Commitee Secretariat. The pro- 
motion of Romanov could well signify a top-level deci- 
Sion to try to “muddle through” a bit longer economic- 
ally while maintaining tight ideological controls and a 
commitment to heavy industrial and military develop- 
ment. If this is indeed the case, Comrade Romanov’s 
Leningrad of the 1970's could have very broad appli- 
cation for the entire Soviet Union in the 1980's. 
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by Jerry F. Hough 


ince the Soviet Union had had only three suc- 
cessions prior to 1982, a competent statistician 
would not venture an opinion about any “nor- 
mal” succession pattern and would, therefore, scoff at 
the notion that a fourth could be treated as a depar- 
| ture from the norm. And, yet, there are peculiarities to 
| Yuriy Andropov’s accession in terms both of past Sovi- 
| et succession maneuvering and of the general political 
| behavior of new leaders. Thus, on the one hand, the 
t speed with which Andropov moved to consolidate his 
) power was much more rapid than either Nikita 
i Khrushchev or Leonid Brezhnev had achieved. On the 
other hand, the degree of apparent policy change in 
| the first year under Andropov’s stewardship was less 
. than in the first year under either Khrushchev or 
| Brezhnev. Andropov spoke insistently about the need 
_ for economic reform, but the one obvious party posi- 
tion that remained unassigned was that of a Central 
‘| Committee secretary on the Politburo with overall re- 
| sponsibility for nonagricultural economic planning and 
| coordination, that is, nonagricultural reform. 
| Even more important, the new General Secretary 
was a decade older than any of his predecessors were 
when they assumed office, and his health was poor 
and getting worse, perhaps rapidly so. Possibly as a 
result, an obvious heir apparent emerged much more 
rapidly than under any previous leader. Hence, when 
we talk about a political struggle in the Kremlin, we 
cannot be sure whether we are talking about 
Andropov’s struggle to consolidate his power or the 
struggle for power in anticipation of Andropov’s death. 
We cannot be sure whether the relative lack of policy 
change is the result of the General Secretary’s values, 


Mr. Hough is Professor of Political Science, Duke Uni- 
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his declining health and energy, or a stalemate in the 
Politburo. 


The Role of the Military 


Western discussions of Soviet politics in Andropov’s 
first year have focused on the role of Defense Minister 
Dmitriy Ustinov and the military. The argument was 
advanced that Andropov was installed as the result of 
a militaryy-KGB coup against the party.’ Also, Roy 
Medvedev, the semi-dissident historian in Moscow, 
has been telling Western correspondents in the capital 
that Ustinov is the number two man in the political 
system and the heir apparent if anything were to hap- 
pen to Andropov in the near future.? He, like many 
others, argues that the military enjoys special power at 
the time of succession crises.* These theses about the 
role of the military really need to be examined closely 
in the light of concrete evidence. If this is done, they 
prove to be extraordinarily fragile. 

In the first place, the pattern of past successions is 
precisely the opposite of what is frequently asserted. 
The Commissar of War and organizer of the Red Army 
and the Soviet victory in the Civil War, Leon Trotsky, 
was the first of the contenders to be defeated in the 
1920's. The issue over which he lost was his industri- 
alization program, which was obviously related to his 


‘Vladimir Solovyov and Elena Klepikova, ‘‘Andropov Is Already Fighting the Big 
War," The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), Oct. 21, 1983. 

?See the interview with Medvedev in Corriere della Sera (Milan), June 26, 1983. 

‘During phases of transition from one era to another, [the military's] role tends to 
increase, because in many respects their backing is decisive in attaining power. This 
has been the case in every succession in the CPSU’s history and today Andropov’s 
accession to power has been facilitated by the military leadership's backing... 
[Ustinov’s] backing was ... decisive.” Interview in La Repubblica (Rome), Jan. 4, 
1983, pp. 6-7, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet 
Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Jan. 10, 1983, pp. R/22ff. See also 
Joseph Kraft, ‘‘Letter from Moscow,”’ The New Yorker (New York, NY), Jan. 31, 1983, 
pp. 105-6., for another interview with Medvedev on the same theme. 
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Soviet Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov, center, opens the November 7, 1983, Revolution Day parade in 
Moscow's Red Square. To his right are Politburo member and party secretary Konstantin Chernenko, Chief of 
the General Staff Nikolay Ogarkov, Commander of Warsaw Pact forces Viktor Kulikov, head of the Main Political 
Directorate of the Soviet armed forces Aleksey Yepishev, and Marshal Sergey Sokolov; to Ustinov’s left are Pre- 
mier Nikolay Tikhonov, Moscow City Party Chief Viktor Grishin, Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko, and party 


secretaries Mikhail Gorbachév and Grigoriy Romanov. 


sense of defense needs. In 1923-24, the leadership 
emphasized civilian recovery and agriculture with its 
“face to the countryside” policy for the peasants.‘ 

Even in the late 1920's, when the priority for agri- 
culture was reversed, the army chief of staff, Mikhail 
Tukhachevskiy, was so strongly opposed to Stalin’s 
emphasis on heavy industry at the expense of defense 
that he was exiled to a politically obscure post in 
Leningrad. He was returned to a high post in Moscow 
in 1931, and received an apology from Stalin, after 
the danger of war in the Far East increased and Stalin 
changed his policy on defense.® 

In 1953, the post-Stalin leaders of the USSR with- 
drew support for the Korean war, launched a peace 
offensive vis-a-vis the West, and substantially 
changed the budget in favor of consumer goods and 
agriculture—scarcely the classic military program.® In 


“E. H. Carr, The Interregnum, 1923-1924, New York, NY, Macmillan, 1954, 
pp. 16-27. 113-17; idem, Socialism in One Country, New York, NY, Macmillan, 
1958 and 1960, Vol. |, pp. 189-209, Vol. Il, pp. 48-49. 

*S. Biryuzov, ‘'The Military-Theoretical Legacy of M. N. Tukhachevskiy, 
Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal (Moscow), No. 2, February 1964, pp. 39-40. 
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1964-66, Brezhnev apparently slowed down the rate 
of increase in military spending, and the major em- 
phasis was placed on agriculture and land reclama- 
tion. It was only in 1967-69 that a major rise in mili- 
tary appropriations was instituted.’ 

If one looks at these three successions, they have in 
common not only deemphasizing the military, but also 
focusing of attention on agriculture. In part, this 
reflects the fact that agriculture in the Soviet Union al- 
ways seems to be a trouble spot needing attention. In 
part, it must result from a desire of a new leadership 
to win support from the population and provide it with 
incentives. Most important of all, the regional party 
secretaries are especially responsible for agriculture 
and for political stability, and leadership support for 
agriculture is the best way to solidify the backing of 
these officials. They are a key element in the Central 
Committee, they are crucial in the selection of dele- 
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°For a good discussion of this period, see Robert Conquest, Power and Policy in 
the USSR, New York, NY, St. Martin's Press, 1961, pp. 195-262. 

7See CIA estimates in John L. Scherer, Ed., USSR: Facts and Figures Annual, 
Vol. 7, 1983, Gulf Breeze, FL, Academic International Press, 1983, p. 69. 
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gates to party congresses (a vital link in the general 
secretary's system of control), and they are the offi- 
cials most directly Supervised by a general secretary 
of the CPSU. 

In at least this respect, this succession has been 
similar to the previous three, particularly if one views 
the past few years as an extended succession period 
due to Brezhnev’s illness. As will be discussed below, 
the man who has risen precipitously in the last few 
years and even in the last half of 1983 has been 
Mikhail Gorbachév, the Central Committee secretary 
responsible for agriculture. Also, crucial decisions in 
recent years have favored agriculture. In 1981 alone, 
some US$11 billion (40 percent of hard currency 
imports) was spent on the import of agricultural prod- 
ucts, much of it feed for Soviet livestock.* The Food 
Program of 1982, first reflected in the 1983 expendi- 
tures, has also been extremely expensive.°® 

By contrast, the rate of increase of Soviet military 
expenditures has been reduced despite the US mili- 
tary buildup under the Carter and Reagan administra- 
tions. The US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and 
the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) disagree in 
their estimates of recent trends in Soviet military 
spending, but both agree that the actual number of 
weapons procured annually has not increased since 
1976.'° The CIA now estimates that Soviet spending 
grew by only 2 percent annually from 1976 to 1981 
instead of the 4 to 5 percent previously estimated."' 
The DIA, whose methodology seems a priori, esti- 
mates that military spending in rubles increased by 6 
to 9 percent in the second half of the 1970's, but con- 


®Joan Parpart Zoeter, ““U.S.S.R: Hard Currency Trade and Payments,” in Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, Soviet Economy in the 1980's: Problems and 
Prospects (hereafter JEC, Soviet Economy in the 1980's), Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1983, part 2, p. 485. 

®*Viadimir G. Treml, “Subsidies in Soviet Agriculture: Record and Prospects,” in 
ibid., part 2, pp. 171-85. 

‘°F or an estimate of annual production of individual weapons, see the statement by 
Maj. Gen. Schuyler Bissell, Deputy Director, Defense Intelligence Agency, on ‘The 
Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China—1983,” before the 
Subcommittee on International Trade, Finance, and Security Economics of the Joint 
Economic Committee, United States Congress, June 28, 1983, pp. 9-11. For the 
number of weapons procurred by the Soviet military (i.e., production minus exports), 
and for a comparison of CIA and DIA estimates see Richard F. Kaufman, Soviet 
Defense Trends, a staff study prepared for the same subcommittee, September 
1983, pp. 2, 3, and 8. 

"Office of Soviet Analysis, Central Intelligence Agency, ‘USSR: Economic Trends 
and Policy Developments,” a joint Economic Committee Briefing Paper prepared for 
Hearings on the Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China— 1983, 
before the Subcommittee on International Trade ..., Sept. 20, 1983, p. 8. 

'2Statement by Maj. Gen. Bissell, pp. 19 and 26; Kaufman, loc. cit., pp. 2 and 3. 
The DIA methodology seems very straightforward: ‘‘DIA’s estimate of Soviet defense 
spending in current prices is based on the hypothesis that defense has absorbed a 
constant share of the state budget since 1970.” Bissell, p. 19. Since the Soviet 
budget has been growing more rapidly than Soviet GNP, the a priori assumption of a 
constant defense share of the budget naturally leads to the conclusion that defense 
expenditures have been growing faster than the GNP. 


cedes that the CIA is correct in dollar estimates.'? The 
Central Intelligence Agency is apparently unsure when 
the slowdown in growth began, but if it did begin in 
1979 and the overall CIA figures are right, then this 
would imply an annual growth rate of 3-4 percent un- 
til 1979 and little, if any, growth since then. The evi- 
dence for the last two years is not conclusive, but that 
which exists apparently suggests no change in the 
pattern.'* Although one would assume that recent So- 
viet rhetoric may be leading to an increase in Soviet 
military spending in the 1984 budget, this may indi- 
cate a response to events rather than a larger role for 
the military in Soviet politics. 

Various efforts have been made by critics of the CIA 
estimates to explain away the evidence on Soviet mili- 
tary expenditures: perhaps cost overruns have re- 
sulted in lower levels of production while expenditures 
were still rising at their old speed; perhaps the new 
weaponry is simply more expensive; perhaps the new 
CIA estimates are just wrong.'* Nevertheless, there is 
no dispute on actual weapons procurement, and in 
the past it was assumed that military cost overruns 
would be absorbed by sectors other than the military. 
Marshal Ogarkov has published very alarmist articles 
which clearly call for higher defense expenditures, but 
his appeals have not been satisfied.'® It was, to re- 
peat, Gorbachév’s Food Program that has received the 
significant increment in spending. 

A second question arises about the thesis of military 
dominance during succession periods. There really is 
no visible evidence that Ustinov has any special role 
in the Andropov government. Undoubtedly, Ustinov 
voted for Andropov in November 1982. If one as- 
sumes that Konstantin Chernenko, Nikolay Tikhonov, 
and the three republic party secretaries on the Polit- 
buro are not part of the Politburo’s inner core, there 
are only five other voting members on the Politburo 
besides Andropov—Heydar Aliyev, Gorbachév, 
Andrey Gromyko, Grigoriy Romanov, and Ustinov. In 
that sense Ustinov, like the other four, is probably in 
the inner circle. Yet, beyond this, there is no evidence 
that Ustinov and Andropov are even particularly 
friendly.'® In the past, scholars have argued that a 
tense relationship often developed between the Cen- 
tral Committee secretary overseeing a given sector 


'30ffice of Soviet Analysis, CIA, loc. cit., p. 9. 

'*The New York Times, Mar. 3, 1983, p. 5. 

'=N. Ogarkov, ‘Defending Peaceful Endeavor,’’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, 
July 1981, pp. 80-91. 

‘6For the argument that Ustinov and Andropov may have a tense relationship, see 
Myron Rush, ‘‘Succeeding Brezhnev,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1983, pp. 4-5. 
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and the government officials responsible for that sec- 
tor. Ustinov was the Central Committee secretary over- 
seeing the secret police during the early 1970's, and 
scholars have argued that there was tension between 
military intelligence and the KGB while Ustinov super- 
vised one and Andropov the other. 

There also is no firm evidence that Ustinov and 
Andropov are unfriendly. Nevertheless, the usually re- 
liable esoteric signs in the Soviet media do not sug- 
gest that Ustinov has played any especially important 
role in the last year. Although he was prominent at 
Brezhnev’s funeral, he and Chernenko were 
Brezhnev’s two closest friends in the Politburo and 
their visibility was therefore appropriate. Since then, 
the order of signatures on obituary notices—usually 
one of the most reliable indications on the leadership 
pecking order—have not implied any special status 
for Ustinov, and, in particular, no signs of member- 
ship in an inner core such as were accorded to 
Andrey Kirilenko, Aleksey Kosygin, Mikhail Suslov, 
(and prior to 1977) Nikolay Podgornyy on obituary no- 
tices. Indeed, the esoteric information actually tends 
to suggest that Ustinov’s position weakened during 
the year. The most striking event from this point of 
view was Gromyko’s selection as a first deputy chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers in March 1983.17 At 
that time, there were many rumors that he would take 


'’Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 25, 1983, p. 1. 


The Soviet economy gets a boost from its 1983 grain harvest, seen in progress at the left in Voronezhskaya Ob- 
last in July; at the right, barges of American yellow corn destined for the Soviet Union pictured in June 1982 in 
Reserve, Louisiana. 
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over foreign economic relations as well as foreign af- 
fairs, but it is clear from attendance at meetings and 
the obituary notices that this has not occurred.'® In 


retrospect, the significant fact about Gromyko’s pro- | 


motion is that it raised him above Ustinov in status. 
Immediately after Stalin’s death, Nikolay Bulganin, the 
minister of defense, was named a first deputy chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers as was Vyacheslav 
Molotov, the minister of foreign affairs.’ By breaking 
this precedent and raising Gromyko above Ustinov, 
Andropov seemed to be making a point. 

Indeed, if Gromyko did assume extra responsibili- 
ties, they were in the disarmament and defense 
realms, that is, Ustinov’s spheres of activity. In Sep- 
tember 1983, the Council of Ministers met to discuss 
the USSR’s annual economic plan and budget. Three 
members or candidate members of the Politburo are 
ministers and had the right to attend. Only Gromyko 
and Pétr Demichev, the Minister of Culture, did so. 
Yet Defense Minister Ustinov was not on vacation, 
since two days later he was reported as being in his 
electoral district.?° 


'®For example, Gromyko did not sign a foreign trade official's obituary, but the old 
first deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers for foreign trade, |. V. Arkhipov, did. 
See /zvestiya, May 5, 1983, p. 6. Arkhipov continued to perform his old functions, at 
least in public. See, e.g., Pravda, Sept. 14, 1983, p. 4, Oct. 18, 1983, p. 1, and 
Oct. 21, 1983, p. 4. 

'*Pravda, Mar. 7, 1953, p. 1. 

°lbid., Sept. 20, 1983, p. 2 and Sept. 22, 1983, p. 2. 


—Christopher R. Harris/Liaison. 


Second, one of the most important ceremonial 
events of the last six months was the celebration of 
the 40th anniversary of the battle of Kursk—com- 
memorated together with the battles of Moscow and 
Stalingrad as the most crucial victories for the Soviet 
Union in World War II. Ustinov did not even go to 
Kursk. Instead, Gorbachév was the Politburo repre- 
sentative and made the major speech. The event was 
then covered on page 2 of Pravda, perhaps to suggest 
that the glorification of World War II and the 
military—so much a part of the Brezhnev period— 
was going to be less prominent after his death.?' 

Third, the election of Romanov, the Leningrad party 
leader, to the Central Committee Secretariat in June 
1983 must have been at best a mixed blessing for 
Ustinov. The actual responsibilities of Romanov are 
still not absolutely clear. It is obvious that he is not in 


| charge of economic coordination, heavy industry, ag- 


riculture, personnel selection, or ideological ques- 


| tions.2 Moscow rumors suggest that he was assigned 
| the duty of overseeing the defense industry and the 
| military. He does not seem to be responsible for the 
| Administrative Organs Department, which supervises 
| personnel selection in the military, but he apparently 
| has responsibility for the machine-building industry, 


which is anyway closely linked to the defense indus- 
try.22 One ambiguous sign in the press suggests that 
he oversee defense industry.*4 

Both Romanov and Ustinov are from Leningrad, 
and Romanov originally was an engineer in the ship- 
building industry. One might think that many of his 
views are probably congruent with Ustinov’s. Never- 
theless, for the first time, the Politburo apparently in- 
cludes a man whose full-time responsibilities and in- 
formation overlap with those of Ustinov and who thus 
can challenge Ustinov’s judgment with authority. If, as 
will be suggested in the concluding section, 
Gorbachév and Romanov have formed an alliance, 


2"Ibid., July 10, 1983, p. 2. 

22That Romanov does not have basic economic and planning responsibilities is 
shown in his failure to be included among those singled out to deal with economic 
relations with Hungary and with the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. Ibid., 
July 21, 1983, p. 1, and Oct. 18, 1983, p. 1. The July meeting with the Hungarians 
was particularly instructive. The official Soviet group included Andropoy, Aliyev, 
Gorbachév, and Gromyko; although Romanov was in Moscow at the time, he only 
attended the dinner for the visitors. Ibid., July 21, 1983, p. 2. When the Hungarian 
party Central Committee secretary for economics met for separate talks with his 
Soviet counterparts, it was with Dolgikh and Ryzhkov. Ibid., July 22, 1983, p. 4. 

23Kapitonov, who is supervised by Gorbachév, seems to have direct responsibility 
for the Administrative Organs Department. Ibid., Nov. 11, 1983, p. 2. For Romanov's 
responsibility for the machine-building industry, see ibid., Oct. 30, 1983, p. 4. 

24Generally, the ceremonial appearances of Politburo members at the airport to see 
off and greet their colleagues have become more specialized. The only time that 
Romanov appeared at the airport was for Ustinov’s trip to the German Democratic 
Republic for a meeting of Warsaw Pact nation defense ministers. Ibid., Oct. 20, 
1983, p. 4, and Oct. 22, 1983, p. 4. 
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Romanov may be an uncomfortable addition indeed to 
the Secretariat, from Ustinov’s perspective. In fact, it 
is quite possible that Romanov is being groomed to 
succeed Ustinov. 

The really interesting question about the relation- 
ship of the party leadership to the military in the late 
Brezhnev period and in 1983 is why the Soviet leader- 
ship compounded the image of domination of the po- 
litical system by the military in the way that it did. Why 
did the Soviet Union not make available information 
that would have pointed to changes in the rate of 
growth of military spending? While it did release some 
data on strategic systems, the supporters of détente 
had no idea about a significant change in the conven- 
tional sphere at a time when opponents of détente 
were positing a relentless 5 percent annual increase 
in military outlays. Even if it turns out that the CIA is 
wrong in its new estimates, there obviously is enough 
information available to make a good case for a slow- 
down in the Soviet rate of increase. Why did the Soviet 
Union not bolster the case, even as disinformation, if 
nothing else? 

Similarly, why has the Soviet Union encouraged the 
view that Ustinov is a dominant force in the Andropov 
regime? This view was first advanced in the United 
States by hard-liners, and even a dense Soviet analyst 
must have understood that they and others were not 
advancing this hypothesis because they thought it was 
favorable to the Soviet Union. Yet, the major source 
for the theory remained Roy Medvedev in Moscow. In- 
deed, he may have been the overwhelming source. 
While in Moscow this summer, | had the impression 
that many in the Soviet Union who thought Ustinov 
was the strong man in the Politburo had actually pick- 
ed up the idea from Western newspapers or foreign 
broadcasts—which in turn were relying on Medvedev. 
Why has the Soviet Union tolerated this? There were 
early hints that action would be taken against 
Medvedev, but nothing happened.?° Even if Soviet 
leaders thought it counterproductive to suppress 
Medvedev, it would have been easy to feed counter- 
rumors to reporters or even to Medvedev through indi- 
rect sources. Even if it were true that Ustinov was the 
dominant figure, why did the Soviet regime not try to 
camouflage this fact? The conclusion is inescapable 
that the Soviet leaders wanted the world to think that 
Ustinov was a dominant figure in the Politburo. 

If Stalin were alive, he would, no doubt, have a sim- 
ple answer to these questions about Soviet informa- 
tion policy: “There are ‘enemies of the people,’ paid 
foreign agents, in charge of Soviet foreign informa- 


28The New York Times, Jan. 20, 1983, p. 14. 
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Marshal of the Soviet Union Nikolay Ogarkov, Chief of the General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces, at an un- 


usual press conference with Soviet and foreign journalists in the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on September 
9, 1983, dealing with the Soviet downing of a Korean passenger airliner. To his right is Leonid Zamyatin, head 
of the International Information Department of the CPSU Central Committee. 


tion.” Such a hypothesis is strengthened by the way 
that the Soviet Union handled public relations after 
the Korean airliner was shot down. | must say that, on 
Strictly logical grounds, it seems to be the most rea- 
sonable explanation. 

However, Stalin’s answers are no longer in vogue, 
and we are driven to seek other answers, which— 
however improbable they may seem—may be more 
accurate. Perhaps Andropov is playing a deep domes- 
tic game, trying to reassure Ustinov while under- 
cutting him. (One recalls Stalin reassuring Nikolay 
Bukharin that the two were “‘the Himalayas” of the Po- 
litburo).*° Perhaps questions involving military secrecy 
and the status of the military are considered to be 
purely military ones, on which deference to the mili- 
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tary is proper. Perhaps Andropov wants to demon- 
strate that Ustinov supports the limitations on military 
Spending. Most probably, the leadership is afraid of 
appearing weak in the face of the policies of Presi- 
dents Carter and Reagan, and hence is trying to main- 
tain a tough image for reasons either of intimidation or 
deterrence. Perhaps the Soviet Union even thinks that 
it is strengthening the hand of American arms control 
advocates who say that the US defense policy will lead 
to an uncontrolled arms race. 

Whatever the precise reason, the Soviet leadership 
seems to have lost faith that it can influence American 


26Stephen F. Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, New York, NY, 
A. A. Knopf, 1973, p. 225. 
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public opinion or that public opinion can influence 
foreign policy.*” The Brezhnev generation of foreign 
policy specialists relied so long on Communist parties, 
Stockholm peace petitions, and peace-and-friendship 
societies—and found them wanting—that cynicism 
might have set in. The Soviet leaders never have un- 
derstood that a more open posture, a more human 
face, less secrecy, and a less threatening image could 
have a major positive effect and that a deliberately 
tough image is a major cause of their difficulties. The 
latter posture—evident in their handling of the mili- 
tary, Ustinov, and Korean airliner issues—is but a 
continuation of the old disinformation ploys of the 
1950’s regarding the “bomber gap” and the number 
of Soviet divisions in Eastern Europe. 


The Selection of Andropov 


lf we reject the Soviet version that Ustinov is the 
number two man in the Politburo and the version that 
a KGB-military coup occurred against the party, what 
then has been going on? Why was Andropov selected 
and what has been happening in the last year? 

In predicting and explaining successions, most ana- 
lysts in the West have looked for the man who is re- 
sponsible for personnel selection in the Central Com- 
mittee apparatus and have assumed that he is the 
heir apparent by reason of his designation and/or his 
control of the political machinery of the country.*® 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev were, in fact, the 
men who held this post at the time of their succession 
to power, but it would be a mistake to be too mechani- 
cal in seeing control over personnel—let alone, simple 
membership in the Central Committee Secretariat— 
as the exclusive key to power in the Soviet Union. The 
“personnel secretary” has not always been chosen as 
the successor in Eastern Europe,?° and, of course, he 
was not in the post-Mao succession in China. 

lf a man has served for a long time as personnel 
secretary and has had the opportunity to build a ma- 
chine of his own, he may, indeed, be in a position to 
win the post of party leader on that basis alone. The 


27This was expressed most clearly by the man chosen by Andropovy to be his chief 
scholarly adviser, Aleksandr Yakovlev (see note 41). In an Oct. 7, 1983, article in 
Izvestiya, Yakoviev blamed US foreign policy on the messianism and immorality that 
he saw in American political culture and public opinion. He spoke with scorn about 
those ‘‘politicians and public figures’ (no doubt, meaning among them also his rival 
Georgiy Arbatov, director of the USA and Canada Institute) who were suggesting that 
President Reagan, rather than Americans as a whole, was the major source of US- 
Soviet difficulties, which might be transitory for that very reason. 

2®Myron Rush, How Communist States Change Their Rulers, \thaca, NY, Cornell 
University Press, 1974. 

**Ibid., pp. 295-298. 


victory of Stalin in the 1920's can be explained sub- 
stantially in these terms. Yet, for this very reason, fu- 
ture leaders, including Stalin himself, were reluctant 
to accord their assistant for personnel the kind of au- 
tonomy that Stalin had enjoyed. Konstantin 
Chernenko was the personnel secretary in the last five 
years of the Brezhnev period, but, for whatever rea- 
son, only 15 of 71 obkom first secretaries in the Rus- 
Sian republic (RSFSR) were changed in this period, 
and many of the new men seemed more closely asso- 
ciated with other leaders than with Chernenko.*° 

To a considerable extent, the accession to power of 
the personnel secretary both in the Soviet Union and 
in Eastern Europe often has resulted not so much 
from his post as from the qualities that led the previ- 
ous party leader to select him for that post. To super- 
vise the entire party apparatus should require vigor, a 
knowledge of both rural and urban areas, and an abil- 
ity to handle a variety of political problems, including 
nationality issues. A man who has these abilities and 
further sharpens them as personnel secretary has 
most of the qualities that the Communist party would 
normally seek in a leader. If the personnel secretary 
has the time and opportunity to name his supporters 
to the party apparatus, this can greatly strengthen his 
position. In Brezhnev’s case, however, this was a mar- 
ginal factor. A large-scale purge of officials of the 
party apparatus occurred in 1960-61, when Frol’ 
Kozlov, presumably Brezhnev’s ‘‘chief rival,’’ was in 
charge of personnel.*' The group of officials ap- 
pointed to replace the purged officials remained the 
core of the Central Committee for years. 

The peculiarity of the situation in the last five years 
of Brezhnev’s rule was that the personnel secretary 
did not have the usual personal qualities for the posi- 
tion. Chernenko had no significant experience in run- 
ning a region, a ministry, or even an enterprise, but 
gave every appearance both in his biography and in 
his behavior at international conferences of being a 
staff man who sometimes functioned as an aide-de- 
camp.*? In addition, he had a broad range of respon- 
sibilities in Brezhnev’s last years, often accompanying 
the General Secretary or standing in for him in a way 
that suggested that he might be serving as Brezhnev’s 
eyes, ears, and even memory. In his work as person- 
nel secretary, he gave the impression of being a 
watchdog who was protecting Brezhnev’s interests 
and ensuring that no one else gained control of the 


3°See Jerry F. Hough, ‘‘Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities,’ Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1982, p. 31. 

3'Michel Tatu, Power in the Kremlin, New York, NY, Viking, 1969, p. 86. See also 
pp. 127-140 on the purge. 

32For Chernenko’s biography, see Hough, ‘‘Soviet Succession ... ,"" pp. 30-32. 
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party apparatus. The day-to-day supervision of the 
lower party apparatus was probably in the hands of 
other Central Committee secretaries, particularly 
Gorbachév with his responsibility for agriculture. 

Various rumors have circulated about the Politburo 
meeting that selected Andropov and about the source 
of his support in the Politburo. They must be treated 
with the greatest caution. The overwhelming probabil- 
ity is that Andropov was selected as general secretary, 
first of all, because a majority of the Politburo thought 
that he was the best-qualified candidate. Chernenko 
had few visible qualifications for the job. If the rumors 
of the summer of 1982 were correct, and Brezhnev 
was indeed planning to retire, then it was possible that 
he would have imposed Chernenko as an interim 
leader and that the succession would have proceeded 
along the lines of China, with a rising figure in the 
background.** On his own, Chernenko had little to 
recommend him unless younger men saw him as a 
useful front man, but this would have required 
Brezhnev to live long enough for Viadimir Dolgikh to 
be ‘promoted into the inner core and for Andropov’s 
health to deteriorate further. 

Other potential candidates had grave shortcomings. 
Ustinov and Gromyko, the ministers of defense and of 
foreign affairs respectively, were narrow specialists 
and were in their mid-70’s. Romanov, Volodymyr 
Shcherbytskyi, and Viktor Grishin had no experience 
in the central government or party apparatus. The 
most likely candidate of the three, Moscow's party 
leader Grishin, who had previously been national 
trade union leader for over a decade, had a reputation 
for mediocrity. Gorbachév, in many ways the most at- 
tractive alternative, was only 51 years old and had 
been in the Politburo for only two years.34 

Andropov, by contrast, had years of experience 
dealing with Eastern Europe, and he was by far the 
best qualified to deal with problems that might have 
resulted in the wake of Solidarity in Poland. He 
seemed favorably disposed toward economic reform, 
but his record at the KGB must have reassured other 
party leaders that he would not let reform get out of 
hand and that he was well-informed on domestic is- 
sues. It is also possible that younger men suspected 
that the state of his health guaranted that he would be 
a short-term leader—a fact that may not have dis- 
tressed them. 

Judging from the way that he acted after his as- 
sumption of power, Andropov solidified his natural ad- 
hace ath BASS TRIE aL a Baa RR 


*!bid., p. 39. 
**For discussions of Grishin and Gorbachéy, see ibid., pp. 34-37. 


vantages by a skillful building of a coalition. Clearly, 
he had the support of Gromyko and Ustinov as the 
best qualified leader in the foreign policy area, and no 
doubt the aging Arvids PelSe concurred. (In what 
seemed to be a very reliable rumor, PelSe appeared to 
be on his way out of the Politburo in late 1982, but in- 
Stead was allowed by Andropov to retain his position 
until his death in May 1983.) In addition, Andropov 
was to rest his early consolidation of power on the old 
machine of Andrey Kirilenko, associated with 
Dnipropetrovsk and Sverdlovsk, which undoubtedly 
brought Shcherbytskyi and perhaps even Tikhonov 
along. Gorbachév and presumably Romanov must 
have helped gain the support of the younger men in 
the Central Committee. 


The Consolidation of Power 


The most striking feature of the first year of the 
Andropov regime in comparison with the Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev consolidation of power has been the 
speed with which Andropov has solidified his position. 
Part of his success has resulted from the institutional- 
ization of the post of general secretary as the leader of 
the country. Lenin occupied the post of chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars (the equivalent of 
the Council of Ministers), never that of party secretary, 
and his successor in that post inherited some of its 
Status. Similarly, in 1953, Georgiy Malenkov was ac- 
corded much higher status as chairman of the Council 
of Ministers than was Khrushchev as Central Commit- 
tee secretary. The succession was a two-stage one in 
which the leader of the Secretariat rose to be the ac- 
knowledged leader of the political system. 

Under Brezhnev, it was clear from the beginning 
that as first secretary he had greater status than 
Aleksey Kosygin as chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters. But Brezhnev seemed uncertain about his status 
for five years, particularly when dealing with non- 
Communist foreign leaders, and Premier Kosygin nor- 
mally handled these responsibilities. Andropov, by 
contrast, met foreign leaders immediately. It was clear 
that he met the important visitors while Tikhonov, the 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, was assigned to 
meet the second-rank leaders. With Aliyev’s immedi- 
ate election to the Politburo, Andropov was able to be 
listed first, out of alphabetical order, and this was in 
fact done. Moreover, provincial leaders quickly began 
referring to Andropov as the head of the Politburo. 

Andropov also moved more quickly than his prede- 
cessors in making personnel changes. In 1953, Beria 
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was removed from the Presidium (Politburo) very 
quickly, but that seems to have been a joint leader- 
ship decision. Khrushchev was not able to move other 
major competitors into lesser posts for 22 months, 
and he was unable to place new supporters on the 
Presidium—Aleksey Kirichenko and Mikhail Suslov— 
for 26 months. He did not remove anyone from the 
Presidium for four years. 

After Brezhnev’s accession to power, his main rival, 
Nikolay Podgornyy, assumed the position in the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat in charge of personnel se- 
lection. Three men—kKirill Mazurov, Aleksandr 
Shelepin, and Petro Shelest—were quickly added to 
the party leadership. Yet, their subsequent fate sug- 
gests that Brezhnev had little love for any of them.*° 
Within only 14 months, he moved Shelepin and 
Podgornyy into less sensitive posts, even though they 
remained in the Politburo much longer (until 1974 
and 1977 respectively). 

Andropov, by contrast, elevated a former subordi- 
nate in the KGB, the Azerbaydzhan party leader 
Heydar Aliyev, to full membership in the Politburo and 
made him first deputy chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers within a month of coming to power.%® 
Since the chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
Nikolay Tikhonov, was 77 years of age and not very 
visible in supervising domestic affairs, Aliyev surely 
became the dominant figure in the executive branch 
of government on these questions. Aliyev had been a 
protégé of Semén Tsvigun, the first deputy chairman 
of the KGB who died in disgrace in January 1982, al- 
legedly for trying to probe corruption of a Brezhnev 
relative.*” Aliyev’s appointment immediately erased 
any negative implications of the affair for Andropov. 

At virtually the same time, Andropov moved his ma- 
jor opponent, Chernenko, out of his major positions. 
Chernenko had been the “organizational secretary,” 
supervising personnel (the Organizational Party Work 
Department), the police and the military (the Adminis- 
trative Organs Department), the intra-party communi- 
cations (the General and Letters departments). After 
Brezhnev’s death, he lost these responsibilities almost 
immediately (certainly personnel and most probably 


25Shelest was removed from the Politburo in 1973, Shelepin in 1974, Podgornyy in 
1977, and Mazurov in 1978. 

36Pravda, Nov. 25, 1982. 

37For the rumors, see Andrew Nagorski, ‘The Making of Andropov, 1982,” 
Harper's (New York, NY), February 1983, pp. 23-26. When Tsvigun was chairman of 
the Azerbaydzhan KGB from 1963 to 1967, he promoted Aliyev to the post of first 
deputy chairman of the institution. When Tsvigun went to Moscow to become first 
deputy chairman of the all-Union KGB, Aliyev succeeded him in Azerbaydzhan. For 
their biographies, see Yezhegodnik bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii, 1981 (Year- 
book of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 1981—hereafter, Yezhegodnik), Moscow, 
\zdatel’stvo “Sovetskaya entsiklopediya,”’ 1981, pp. 565, 608. 
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Boris Stukalin, Chief of the Propaganda Department of 
the CPSU Central Committee and formerly Chairman 
of the USSR State Committee for Publishing, Printing 
and Book Trade. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


the other two) and assumed the responsibilities that 
Suslov had had in the realm of ideology and relations 
with foreign Communists, a post that Andropov him- 
self had occupied before his selection as general 
secretary.°° 

Moreover, Chernenko was quickly hemmed in. He 
was given little role in dealing with foreign Commu- 
nists.°° Aliyev was given direct responsibility for the 


3®The first sign of Chernenko’s responsibility for foreign Communists came with his 
election as chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council of the Union of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, a post held by Suslov and then Andropov after Suslov’s 
death. /zvestiya, Nov. 24, 1982, p. 2. In December, his internal ideological 
responsibilities were shown by his attendance at a meeting of cultural unions, a 
session of the USSR Academy of Sciences, and his signature on the obituary of a 
musician. Pravda, Dec. 4, 1982, p. 3, Dec. 9, 1982, p. 2, and Dec. 20, 1982, p. 3. 
On Dec. 28, Pravda reported that he had met with a delegation of Argentinian 
Communists. In 1983, he chaired a commission on educational reform. Ibid., 
Sept. 7, 1983. 

38Chernenko did meet occasionally with foreign Communists, especially those from 
Latin America (see, e.g., ibid., Mar. 12, 1983, p. 2, and June 25, 1983, p. 4). Yet, 
he was not present when major Communist leaders met with Andropov (ibid., 
July 13, 1983, p. 1, Aug. 6, 1983, p. 1 and Sept. 30, 1983, p. 1) and was not 
brought into negotiations with East Europeans, let alone with non-Communists. 
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health, educational, and cultural spheres in the gov- 
ernment, and thus his responsibilities overlapped with 
many of Chernenko’s domestic ones.*° Andropov has 
good relations with Chernenko’s nominal subordinate 
as junior Central Committee secretary for ideology, 
Mikhail Zimyanin, and the latter was able to appoint 
his man, Boris Stukalin, as head of the propaganda 
department.*' 

Finally, a rapidly rising star in the last year of 
Brezhnev’s life, Viadimir Dolgikh, suffered a major 
eclipse.*? He had been named a candidate member of 
the Politburo in May 1982 and had taken over 
Kirilenko’s responsibility for supervision of planning 
and economic policy. It seemed probable in the ex- 
treme that he was slated for full Politburo membership 
and promotion into the inner circle when Kirilenko 
was formally removed from the Politburo in late fall 
1982. In actuality, Dolgikh never was given full mem- 
bership in the Politburo, and his responsibility for 
planning was taken from him and given to the new 
Central Committee secretary, Nikolay Ryzhkov. (The 
Planning and Financial Organs Department, overseen 
by Dolgikh, was renamed the Economic Department 
and was headed by Ryzhkov directly.)** The fact that 
Dolgikh came from Chernenko’s home province of 
Krasnoyarsk makes it quite likely that his promotion 
was part of Chernenka’s attempt to gain power and 


“°While Aliyev almost surely had some broader coordinating functions in the 
Council of Ministers (e.g., chairmanship of the Committee of Current Affairs, if it still 
exists), his two visible direct responsibilities were transportation-communications 
and health-education-culture—that is, the ministers in those spheres reported 
directly to him rather than to another deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
See, e.g., ibid, Dec. 21, 1982, p. 2 (sports); Jan. 18, 1983, p. 3 (art); June 21, 
1983, p. 2 (music); June 25, 1983, p. 2 (higher education). 

“‘Andropov rose in Yaroslavl’ in the late 1930's under the then obkom first 
secretary and now minister of foreign trade, Nikolay Patolichev. In the late 1940's, 
Patolichev was Byelorussian first secretary, and Zimyanin was his second secretary. 
When Andropov headed the socialist countries department of the Central Committee 
in the late 1950's and early 1960's, Zimyanin worked as ambassador to Vietnam, as 
head of the Far East department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and then as 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia. When Zimyanin became chief editor of Pravda, he 
appointed Stukalin as his first deputy chief editor. It is also said in Moscow that the 
new director of the Institute of the World Economy and International Relations, 
Aleksandr Yakovlev, a man who served in the Yaroslavl’ party organization in the 
1940's and 1950's and who was first deputy head of the propaganda department of 
the Central Committee until 1973 when he was “exiled” to Canada for attacking 
Russian chauvinism, was the candidate of the propaganda department (that is, 
Zimyanin and Stukalin) and was chosen over—among others—the candidate of the 
International Department, Stanislav Men’shikov. 

For the biographies of Patolichev, Stukalin, and Zimyanin, see Yezhegodnik 1981, 
pp. 578, 594, 602. For the biography of Yakovlev, see Yezhegodnik 1971, p. 643. 

“*See Hough, ‘The Soviet Succession ... ,” p. 39. Dolgikh retained responsibility 

for heavy industry, construction, and transportation; with Romanov’s selection to the 
Central Committee Secretariat in June 1983, however, Dolgikh lost part of heavy 
industry to him. For Dolgikh’s remaining responsibilities for transportation, 
construction, and the oil and gas industry, see Pravda, Sept. 3, 1983, p. 2, 
Sept. 17, 1983, p. 2, and Sept. 21, 1983, p. 2. As this article was going to press, 
Dolgikh was sent to install the new Uzbekistan first party secretary. Whether this 
means an improvement in Dolgikh’s political position remains unclear. Ibid., Nov. 
4, 1983, p. 2. 


that his eclipse was part of the attack on Chernenko. 
In fall 1982 and spring 1983, Andropov gave every 
indication of relying primarily on an alliance with the 
Kirilenko machine to consolidate his authority. He had 
been in the provincial town of Rybinsk in 1935 with 
Kirilenko and had been appointed to the KGB chair- 
manship when Kirilenko was organizational secre- 
tary.** Andropov treated Kirilenko like an old friend. 
Kirilenko had been repeatedly disgraced by Brezhnev, 
perhaps as part of Chernenko’s drive against 
Andropov. He had been placed at the bottom of the 


list of members of Suslov’s funeral commission, out of | 


alphabetical order, and he had been dropped from 
Politburo listings even before being formally removed 
from that body. Under Andropov, by contrast, 
Kirilenko’s services were formally praised at the Cen- 
tral Committee session that removed him.*® In June 
1983 he was shown on television walking with the So- 
viet leadership at the time of the Supreme Soviet 
session. 

At the same time, many of the key appointments 
were of men closely associated with the Kirilenko 
group. Kirilenko had been overseeing the State Plan- 
ning Committee (Gosplan) closely in his last years, 
and three of four first deputy chairmen of Gosplan had 
worked under him in Sverdlovsk. Ryzhkov, the new 
economic secretary of the Central Committee, had 
been director of the Uralmash works in Sverdlovsk be- 
fore becoming first deputy chairman of Gosplan. 
Viktor Chebrikov from Dnipropetrovsk was appointed 
chairman of the KGB in December 1982. Nikolay 
Slyunkov, another deputy chairman of Gosplan, was 
named first secretary of Byelorussia in January 1983. 
Vitaliy Vorotnikov, by all indications a Kirilenko man 
who had been exiled to the ambassadorship to Cuba 
in 1979 from his post as first deputy chairman of the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, was brought back to the 
important slot of Krasnodar kray party leader in the 
summer of 1982 and, in June 1983, was made chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR and 


“°For Ryzhkov's election, see Pravda, Nov. 23, 1982, p. 1. His responsibilities for 
planning were shown by his attendance at a meeting of the State Supply Committee. 
This report also revealed the change from the Planning and Financial Organs 
Department to the Economics Department. Ryzhkov was the only Central Committee 
secretary to sign the obituary of a former Chairman of the State Planning Committee. 
Ibid., July 13, 1983, p. 6. He also seems to have responsibility for trade, a natural 
combination of responsibilities in the lower party apparatus. Ibid., July 23, 1983, 

p. 4. 

“*Hough, ‘‘The Soviet Succession ... ,"" p. 32. 

“The evidence on Kirilenko’s decline is given in ibid., p. 29, esp. fn. 5. His 
disappearance from the Politburo was revealed by his absence from the list of 
Politburo members signing an obituary published in Pravda on Oct. 5, 1982, p. 3. 
(Cf. the obituary published in ibid., Oct. 3, 1982, p. 3). Kirilenko's decline and 
reemergence—and its significance—is pointed out in Boris Meissner, ‘Transition in 
the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism, January-February 1983, pp. 9 and 12. 
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Eandidate member of the Politburo.*® Igor Ligachev, a 
man who had served as deputy head of the bureau for 
the RSFSR of the Central Committee under Kirilenko 
in the mid-1960’s, was named head of the Organiza- 
tional Party Work Department.*” In addition, Andropov 
retained Ivan Kapitonov, Kirilenko’s long-time assist- 
ant, as the junior Central Committee secretary over- 


| Seeing personnel selection.*® 


In the late spring, however, breaks in the pattern 


|| began to appear. Ligachev’s and Vorotnikov's promo- 


tions came at this time, but Ryzhkov, despite all ex- 
pectations, was not elected a full or candidate mem- 
ber of the Politburo. Even more surprising, Slyunkov 
was not given what seemed to be Byelorussia’s auto- 
matic seat among the candidate members. More im- 
portant, the spring saw a pronounced rise of 
Gorbachév, who had no known direct or indirect ties 
with the Kirilenko group, but had connections with al- 
most everyone else. 

Before Brezhnev's death, Gorbachév had already 
been in charge of the agro-industrial complex and 
light industry. When the light industry and food indus- 
try department of the Central Committee was split in 


spring 1983 and the food industry portion attached to 
‘agriculture, the light industry department, as well as 
‘the Organizational Party Work and the Administrative 


Organs departments, was directly subordinated to 
Kapitonov.*? At more or less the same time, 
Gorbachév was made the Politburo secretary who su- 
pervised Kapitonov. This meant not only that 
Gorbachév still had indirect control over light industry, 


*®For Chebrikov's appointment, see Pravda, Dec. 18, 1982, p. 2; for Slyunkov’s 
election, see ibid., Jan. 14, 1983, p. 2; for Vorotnikov's appointment (and his 
biography) see ibid., June 25, 1983, p. 1. Chebrikov’s biography is found in 
Yezhegodnik 1981, p. 638; Slyunkov’s, in Sovetskaya Byelorussiya (Minsk), 

Jan. 18, 1983, p. 1. 
“7Ligachev was reported to be head of the department on April 29 by Moscow 


domestic radio, in FB/S-SOV, May 3, 1983, p. R/2. 
“One of the great Kremlinological anomalies of the year has been the shifting 


relative order of Kapitonov and Zimyanin in obituary signatures. In the Russian 
alphabet, “Z’’ comes before ‘‘K’’, but in the last years of the Brezhnev period, 
Kapitonov signed obituaries out of alphabetical order in front of Zimyanin—or at least 
he did until June 9, 1982, when Zimyanin began to be listed before him. (See the 
discussion in Hough, “The Soviet Succession... ,"’ p. 39.) Kapitonov was once again 
listed before Zimyanin on Brezhnev’'s funeral commission and the first post-Brezhnev 
Obituary. (Pravda, Nov. 12, 1982, p. 1 and ibid, Nov. 25, 1982, p. 3). From then 
until May 10, 1983, Zimyanin was always listed first. Kapitonov was listed first on 
PelSe’s obituary on May 31, 1983, and on Aleksey Surkov’s obituary (a secretary of 
the Union of Writers, i.e., Zimyanin’s domain) on June 18, 1983; however, beginning 
with an August 19, 1983, obituary in Pravda, Kapitonov was again listed after 
Zimyanin. For Kapitonov's responsibility for the police and the Administrative Organs 
Department, see Pravda, Aug. 30, 1983, p. 2. 

*°For the first indication of Kapitonov's responsibility for light industry, see Pravda, 
Mar. 28, 1983, p. 2. This was confirmed by his attendance at a celebration of ‘Light 
Industry Day," (ibid., June 11, 1983, p. 2) and subsequent events. That he still was 
the junior secretary for personnel was shown by a meeting with people's control 


- officials reported in ibid., June 4, 1983, p. 3, and then by a conference of personnel 


Officials. Ibid., Aug. 30, 1983, p. 2. 
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but also—far more crucial—that he now was the Cen- 
tral Committee secretary on the Politburo who super- 
vised personnel selection in the party apparatus, and 
this just before the start of elections of party officials 
to be held November 1983 through January 1984.°° 
Oversight of the Administrative Organs Department 
also meant oversight of the military and the police. 
(Gorbachév’s supervision of Kapitonov was a reversal 
of an old relationship: in 1955, Kapitonov was first 
secretary of the Moscow obkom, which at the time still 
Supervised the city of Moscow and _ ultimately the 
Komsomol organization of Moscow University, headed 
by Gorbachév. At the same time, Gorbachév contin- 
ued to supervise the agro-industrial complex and es- 
sentially combined the responsibility for agriculture 
and personnel that Khrushchev had in 1953.°') 

The political meaning of the rise of Gorbachév is not 
totally clear. He has had extraordinary political con- 
nections. Hence, one could write almost any 
Kremlinological scenario that one wanted, theorizing 
that he is the representative of this or that faction 
(probably a Chernenko-Grishin faction) that opposes 
Andropov.** One could assume that the seeming de- 
cline of Ustinov and the failure of Ryzhkov and 
Slyunkov to be elected to the Politburo signals a major 
setback for Andropov. Yet, any argument that 
Gorbachév’s rise is directed against Andropov has to 
face the fact that Andropov’s own status rose steadily 
during this period. In June 1983 he was elected chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet.°? On 
September 29, 1983, he issued an extraordinary per- 
sonal statement on foreign policy. The West was pri- 
marily struck by his hard-line statements vis-a-vis the 
Reagan administration, but for the argument of this 
article the more important factor was the form of the 
statement—not a Politburo and Central Committee 
communiqué but a personal “statement of Yu. V. 
Andropov, General Secretary of the CC of the CPSU 
and chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet”—covering one-third of the front page of the 


*°The first indication of Gorbachév's administrative responsibilities came in his 
signature of the obituary of an army political worker. Ibid., Apr. 13, 1983, p. 3. He 
then was put on the funeral commission for PelSe, chairman of the Party Control 
Committee, and he nominated the new chairman of Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Ibid., May 31, 1983, p. 3 and June 25, 1983, p. 1. Final confirmation came 
with his attendance at two personnel meetings. Ibid., Aug. 4, 1983, p. 2, and Aug. 
30, 1983, p. 2. For the decree on party elections, see ibid., Aug. 14, 1983, p. 4. 

5'For example, see his attendance at “Agricultural Workers’ Day,” (ibid., 
Oct. 19, 1983, p. 4) and a ministry of agriculture conference. /zvestiya, Nov. 6, 
1983, p. 3. 

52Roy Medvedev said that Gorbachév was one of those who opposed Andropov’'s 
election as Central Committee secretary to replace Suslov in May 1982. See Kraft, 
loc. cit., p. 106. 

53Pravda, June 17, 1983, p. 1. 
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newspapers.** It was an authoritative statement by a 
man who felt free to speak as the /eader. 

The more likely explanation for the personnel deci- 
sions and non-decisions of the June CC plenum is 
that Andropov thought the Politburo already over- 
loaded with members experienced in heavy industry 
and that the Kirilenko men who were useful in his 
consolidation of power were not the most enthusiastic 
backers of the economic reform to which Andropov 
had committed himself in principle. It is highly proba- 
ble that Andropov chose Gorbachév as a counter- 
weight to the Kirilenko machine and a check on it, 
and as a means for securing segments of the party 
apparatus to which Andropov and Kirilenko had 
weaker ties—the party agricultural and Komsomol of- 
ficials, and the Moscow party organization. Indeed, 
Gorbachév had been chairman of the Legislative Pro- 
posals Committee of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet, which oversees the police budget, 
and this may have given him a strong personal con- 
nection to Andropov in addition to his other ties.®5 

In addition, the promotion of Gorbachév also serves 
to reassure the elite that Andropov has a vigorous 
deputy as his own health declines. It further demon- 
strates his commitment to agriculture which, to re- 
peat, is the commitment that Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Brezhnev all felt was politically necessary when they 
Started to consolidate their power—not a commitment 
to the military. 

Andropov now has a new inner core for domestic af- 
fairs in the Politburo whose average age is 5/7 
years—Gorbachév, Aliyev, and Romanov—and he 
can move in this area if he so wishes and lives long 
enough. He has not made any personnel changes in 
the inner core of the foreign policy establishment; he 
has not even changed Brezhnev’s personal foreign 
policy assistant and press secretary. The woodenness 
of Soviet foreign policy is not likely to change as long 
as this situation continues. 

Politically, Andropov’s position seems quite strong, 
but his physical condition seems very weak. He was 
not even able to walk to the podium to accept his 
election as chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet.°° Apparently he was too sick even to meet 
Samantha Smith, the 11-year old American girl whom 
he had invited to Moscow in the one bright public re- 
lations step of his administration.°7 He was not seen at 
any public function in Moscow since mid-August and 


ese 


**Ibid., and /zvestiya, both Sept. 29, 1983. For a similar statement, see Pravda, 
Nov. 25, 1983, p. 1. 

**/zvestiya, Apr. 19, 1979, p. 4. In 1978, Gorbachév was chairman of the Youth 
Committee, while Kapitonov was chairman of the Legislative Proposals Committee. 
See Yezhegodnik 1978, p. 10. 


missed the important November ceremonies in the 
Kremlin and Red Square commemorating the October 
Revolution.°® 

Paradoxically, however, the weakness of his health 


may be a political strength as long as he can function | 
at all. If he is as ill as he appears, there is no need to . 


organize against him, and the politicians can focus 
their thoughts and energies on the upcoming 
succession. 


The Succession 


No question is more difficult to discuss intelligently 


than that of the identity of the next leader. Even leav- | 


ing aside the problems of obtaining information, we 
are faced with the enormous difficulty posed by un- 
certain timing and changing circumstances. lf 
Brezhnev had retired in December 1982, as many ru- 
mors suggested he would, he probably would have 
been strong enough to impose Chernenko as general 
secretary. If Brezhnev had lived another year, 
Andropov's deteriorating health almost surely would 
have prevented his selection. 

The prospects are no less uncertain now. Many say 
that if Andropov lives another two or three years, 
Gorbachév has a good chance of being general secre- 
tary. In actuality, if Andropov lives another two or 
three years, the situation is rather unpredictable. 


First, accidents are possible. For example, Frol’ 


Kozlov had a crippling stroke at the age of 55, and 
Fédor Kulakov died at 60. Second, heirs-apparent 
have a way of getting on the nerves of leaders, and 
leaders have a tendency to cut them down to size—or 
even to remove them from the Politburo altogether. 
Three years from now, the Politburo is likely to have a 
different membership than it has now, and there may 
be several viable candidates. 

. When we focus on the short run, however, at least 
some of these variables disappear. One could imagine 
that something extremely ugly is happening in the So- 
viet political system in the wake of the foreign policy 
Situation at the end of 1983, but it remains my strong 
hunch at the present time that if Andropov were to die 
in the next few months, there would only be two can- 
didates: Mikhail Gorbachév and Grigoriy Romanov. In 


reality, in my opinion, there would only be one candi- | 


date. If | were a betting man, | would say that 
NE 


°°The New York Times, June 17, 1983, pel: 

*"Ibid., July 21, 1983, p. 9. 

°*Andropov was last seen by a Westerner on August 18, 1983, but he was reported 
to have met a leader from the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen on Sept. 29, 
1983. See Pravda, Aug. 19, 1983, and Sept. 30, 1983, respectively. 
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| Gorbachév has a 90 percent chance of selection (| 
| would give 10 percent of the 90 to Grishin as a front 
| man for Gorbachév), Romanov 8 percent, and some- 
| one from the rest of the field 2 percent. 


lf one assumes a priori that the Politburo members, 


who average 68 years in 1983, would not accept a 


leader who is 15 years younger than the average, then 
Gorbachév is, of course, not acceptable. Yet, such a 
belief is based on the assumption that the Politburo 


rather than the Central Committee is the dominant 
factor in the choice of a successor. This is true only if 
/ the Politburo is united. In addition, since the Soviet 


Union has had obviously ailing leaders for the past 
eight years, even Politburo members may come to be- 


| lieve that political stability depends on the Communist 


Party’s choosing a new leader who has a vigorous 


image. 


Similarly, if one assumes a priori that power in the 


| Soviet Union resides in the military and that the top 
| Soviet policymaking body is the Defense Council, then 
| Romanov appears the logical candidate. At 60, he is 
| of a more intermediate age within the Politburo, and 
| he is a shipbuilding engineer who, after four years in 
| the army in World War II, worked for 11 years in the 


Leningrad shipbuilding industry before moving into 


| work in Leningrad’s party apparatus.°® As has been 


noted, he now seems to be the Central Committee 
secretary for defense and the defense industry. 

lf, however, one looks at the kind of concrete clues 
and signs that have been reliable in the past, the case 
for Gorbachév is overwhelming. First, he is the organi- 


| zational secretary on the Central Committee and, 


surely, a member of the Defense Council. Yet, unlike 
Chernenko, he is the right age and has the right set of 
experiences. Moreover, the election of new obkom 
secretaries at the end of 1983 and the beginning of 
1984 will give him the chance to build the beginnings 
of a machine. Indeed, there is evidence that 
Gorbachév has already begun to do so. Krasnodar is a 
very important region, ranking fifth among the RSFSR 
party organizations in sending delegates to the party 
congress.®° When Vorotnikov was named chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR, the new 
kraykom first secretary became Georgiy Razumovskiy, 
a party official specializing in agriculture, who had just 
served as head of the department of the agro- 
industrial complex of the USSR Council of Ministers 


Ee 


5°For his biography, see Yezhegodnik 1981, p. 598. (For a different assessment of 
Romanov's chances, see Vadim Medish’s contribution on pp. 65-66 of this 
issue—Editors). 

*°The number of delegates from a region to the party congress can be determined 
by examining the list of delegates to the congress and counting the delegates from 
each region. 
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and hence had been working extremely closely with 
Gorbachév.*' The new first secretary of Leningrad 
obkom, Lev Zaykov, is a different type—a 60-year old 
former industrial manager without any prior experi- 
ence in party work.® At best he ranked fourth in the 
Leningrad party organization.®* If he were Romanov's 
candidate for first secretary, one would have thought 
that Romanov would already have named him obkom 
second secretary or gorkom first secretary, but he was 
not even one of Leningrad’s 177 delegates to the 25th 
CPSU Congress in 1976.% 

Second, by all indications Gorbachév is the most 
capable and certainly the best-educated man on the 
Politburo. Born in a village in Stavropol’ kray, he en- 
tered the law faculty of Moscow University in 1950 
when preferential admissions on the basis of class 
were almost unknown and when standards for admis- 
sion were very strict. He was active in the Komsomol 
and certainly, therefore, not the most serious student, 
but he successfully served as Komsomol secretary of 
the university in the 1954-55 school year, by no 
means the easiest of years to do so. In addition to 
getting a Moscow University law degree, Gorbachév 
subsequently graduated from the Stavropol’ Agricul- 
tural Institute sometime during the 23 years he 
worked in the territory. Agriculture is the major branch 
of the economy in Stavropol’, and that, together with 
irrigation construction, was Gorbachév’s primary re- 
sponsibility in the posts he held in the party organs of 
Stavropol’ city and region.®° 

Third, Gorbachév is in charge of—and an expert 
on—agriculture, one of the key policy spheres for the 
Soviet Union. Some analysts think that Soviet agricul- 
tural difficulties in recent years disqualify Gorbachév. 
The opposite is true. In 1981, even Brezhnev singled 
out Hungarian agriculture as the area to emulate,°° 
and Hungarian agriculture is organized very differently 
from Soviet agriculture. Agriculture is the sphere in 


——————— Eel 


6'For his selection and identification as head of the department, see Pravda, 
June 28, 1983, p. 2. For his biography, see Sovetskaya Kuban’ (Krasnodar), 
June 28, 1983, p. 1. 

®2For Zaykov's biography, see Yezhegodnik 1981, p. 578. By coincidence or not, 
both Razumovskiy and Zaykov were on a delegation to the United States in November 
1977, headed by Mikhail Solomentsev, who became chairman of the Party Control 
Committee in June 1983, replacing the deceased Pelse. /zvestiya, Nov. 22, 1977, 
Dias 

*3The first and second secretaries of the obkom and the first secretary of the city 
committee surely outranked him, and perhaps also the chairman of the oblast 
government. 

®4XXV S"yezd Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (24 fevralya), 
Stenograficheskiy otchét (The 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union [February 24], Stenographic Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1976, Vol. 2, 


p. 408. 
®5For a discussion of Gorbachév’'s career, see Hough, “The Soviet 
Succession... ,"" pp. 35-37. 


*6Pravda, Feb. 23, 1981, p. 2 


Andropov’s First Year 


\ | 
Mikhail Gorbachév, right, receives a Canadian parliamentary delegation led by Jeanne Sauve, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in Moscow in August 1983. The Soviet party secretary and Politburo member had visited 
Canada in May. 


which the most significant reform is taking place—the 
collective contract—and the man who knows most 
about it is well-situated to be leader.®’ In subtle ways, 
Gorbachév has identified himself with Hungary.® 
Gorbachév’s greatest weakness is in foreign policy, 
but, of course, that has been true of all new Soviet 
leaders until Andropov’s selection. The Andropov ex- 
perience has done nothing to suggest that foreign pol- 
icy expertise is a panacea. Morever, some effort has 
been made to give Gorbachév more exposure. For 
several years he has been the man usually chosen to 
escort Gromyko to the airport for the latter’s visits 
abroad, and he has probably picked up Gromyko’s 
Support as well as some information.®® When 
Gorbachév visited Canada in May 1983, he handled 
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*7Ann Lane, ‘USSR: Private Agriculture on Center Stage,” in JEC, Soviet Economy 
in the 1980's, part 2, pp. 23-40. 

*See fn. 22. 

°*See, e.g., Pravda, Jan. 17, 1983, p. 4, Sept. 7, 1983, p. 4, and Oct. 19, 1983, 
p. 4. 
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himself extremely well, even in a spontaneous ex- 
change with Canadian legislators.”° The Canadians 
were impressed by his sophistication, knowledge of 
foreign affairs, sense of humor, as well as the low level 
of ideological cant in Gorbachév’s conversation. It is 
highly likely that this was the last crucial test in his se- 
lection as heir apparent. 

Fourth, especially after the Canadian trip, all the 
signs point overwhelmingly to Gorbachév’s position. 
As already indicated, it was he who was chosen to go 
to Kursk, to go to Leningrad to install Zaykov, and to 
nominate Vorotnikov as chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR.’' Gorbachév's responsibility 
to accompany Gromyko to the airport is symbolically 
very important, as was Gorbachév’s selection to escort 
Hungarian party chief Janos Kadar on a visit to the 
Moscow Auto Works and to travel to Hungary later, of- 


”°Toronto Star, May 18, 1983, p. 3; and Globe and Mail (Toronto) May 18 and 19, 
1983. 
™ Pravda, June 22, 1983, p. 2, and June 25, 1983, p. 1. 
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‘ficially at least, to conduct negotiations. When 
Gorbachév went to Leningrad for Zaykov’s election, he 
‘was given chief-of-state treatment—namely, a visit to 
the Lenin Museum and to the ship “Aurora,” the two 
most important symbols of the Revolution.’”* He has 
also signed obituaries of cultural figures, which is un- 
usual for a man in his post.’?* An American corre- 
spondent wrote in November 1983 that “all indica- 
‘tions are that Gorbachév is deputizing for the ailing 
leader.”’”* 

Romanov, by contrast, has been accorded none of 
the signs of a successor. He has had very low visibility 
since being elected Central Committee secretary, and 

sometimes he clearly has been ranked below 
Gorbachév. For example, the obituary of Aleksey 
Surkov, a writer, was signed by all the Politburo mem- 
bers working in Moscow except Romanov.’® At a 
meeting of party veterans, Gorbachév opened the 


721 eningradskaya pravda, July 30, 1983, p. 1. 

73Pravda, June 2, 1983, p. 3. 

74Dusko Doder in The Washington Post, Nov. 23, 1983, p. 15 
7>Pravda, June 18, 1983, p. 3. 

76\bid., Aug. 16, 1983, p. 1. 
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meeting, Andropov spoke, but Romanov is not re- 
ported to have done anything but attend.’® Although 
Romanov was selected to address the Kremlin meet- 
ing in 1983 to commemorate the October Revolution, 
in the past this honor bore little relationship to political 
Standing.’’ 

Romanov gives the impression of narrowness. His 
higher education is limited to evening school, and he 
has seemed very uninformed in conversations with 
foreign visitors. Romanov's portfolio within the Secre- 
tariat seems to testify that his colleagues—or at least 
Andropov—have doubts about his breadth. In the late 
winter, there were two crucial vacancies at the top lev- 
el of the Soviet political system, a Central Committee 
secretary on the Politburo in charge of the lower party 
apparatus and a Central Commitee secretary on the 
Politburo responsible to coordinate the nonagricultural 
economy. Gorbachév was named to the former, and 


77Except for the 50th anniversary of the Revolution in 1977, when Brezhnev spoke 
at the Kremlin celebrations, the selection of speakers has a random quality. Thus 
Grishin spoke in 1971, Mazurov in 1972, Kirilenko in 1973, Gromyko in 1974, Pelse 
in 1975, Kulakov in 1976, Kosygin in 1978, Kirilenko in 1979, Tikhonov in 1980, 
Ustinov in 1981, and Grishin in 1982. 
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Soviet Foreign Minister and party Politburo member Andrey Gromyko addresses the June 16, 1983, session of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. Mikhail Gorbachév and Grigorly Romanov—both party secretaries and Politburo 
| members —are seated in the first and second positions from the left in the third row behind the speaker. 
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the natural thought at first was that Romanov’s selec- 
tion to the Central Committee filled the latter. If so, he 
had the potential to pose a significant challenge to 
Gorbachév over time. In reality, however, he clearly 
was given no broader economic responsibilities. ”® 

Indeed, to judge by the televised reports of the June 
1983 session of the Supreme Soviet, Gorbachév and 
Romanov are not rivals in the near term, but have 
struck a deal. While Aliyev and Gromyko were speak- 
ing, the cameras normally also caught the Politburo 
members sitting behind them. Most sat rather stolidly, 
but Gorbachév and Romanov were in almost continu- 
Ous conversation with each other, with first one and 
then the other initiating some comment. The purpose 
seemed to be to make a point to the assembled elite. 
If Gorbachév becomes General Secretary, it would not 
be surprising to see Romanov receive a relatively im- 
portant post in the new regime. 

If a succession does occur fairly quickly and 
Gorbachév does become general secretary, the obvi- 
ous question is the policy significance of his succes- 
sion. This is a question on which there is little solid 
evidence. Gorbachév is 17 years younger than 
Andropov, 25 years younger than Brezhnev, and the 
representative of a new postwar generation with radi- 
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78See fn. 22. 


”®Stavropol’skaya pravda, Feb. 3, 1979, p. 2; and Altayskaya pravda (Barnaul), 
Feb. 1, 1980, p. 2. 
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cally different experiences than its predecessors. On al 
priori grounds, it is natural to assume that a) 
generational change as momentous as this, taking? 
place at a time of economic and foreign policy crises, 
would have significant impact on policy. Yet, other an-) 
alysts argue that the system has become so rigid that 
no leader can introduce significant change. This is an™ 
old question, extensively debated, and there is little to 
do except to wait and see which hypothesis is con- 
firmed by events. | 

In foreign policy, Gorbachév is an almost complete-| 
ly unknown quantity. In 1979, in the last stages of the} 
SALT II negotiations, he spoke out strongly for détente. 
and especially for arms control; in 1980 he was an! 
equally strong supporter of the invasion of! 
Afghanistan.’*? One had the impression that he was 
primarily an intelligent specialist on agriculture who. 
was going along with the leader’s foreign 
policy—although on any guns versus butter issue, he 
surely was pushing butter. With Gorbachév’s relative’ 
inexperience in foreign policy, it seems likely that he 
will retain Gromyko. This would suggest little change. 
The best hope is that the deterioration of Soviet- 
American relations will make both sides pull back, as. 
happened after the Cuban missile crisis. However, in’ 
the summer of 1983, top Soviet specialists on the 
United States were unanimous in warning against 
such wishful thinking. 


Notes &\Wiews 


A Romanov in the Kremlin? 


| by Vadim Medish 


HISTORY MAY be about to play one of its ironic jokes 
by ushering a “Romanov” into the highest office of the 
Soviet Union. To be sure, the Romanov in question is 
in no way related to the long-lasting tsarist dynasty 
terminated in 1917. He is Grigoriy Romanov, who was 
the last-minute selection to replace the ailing Yuriy 
Andropov at the November 1983 Kremlin observances 
of the anniversary of the October Revolution. 
Romanov’s biography reads like a model success sto- 
ry for a Soviet party apparatchik. He was born 60 
years ago (February 9, 1923) into a Russian blue- 
collar family. Upon graduating from high school, he 
served in the Red Army during World War II, joining 
the Communist Party in 1944. In 1953 he graduated 
from technical college as a shipbuilding engineer, but 
already in the next year became a full-time 


| apparatchik as party secretary of a factory committee 


in Leningrad. During the next three decades he made 


| a slow but steady climb, becoming party boss first of a 
| Leningrad ward, then of the whole city, and then of 
| Leningrad Oblast. He became a candidate member of 
| the CPSU Politburo in 1973, and three years later was 
| elevated to full membership in the top party body. In 
| June 1983 he was appointed a secretary in the Cen- 


tral Committee Secretariat, thus becoming one of only 
four persons (the others being General Secretary 
Andropov, Konstantin Chernenko, and Mikhail 
Gorbachév) who are simultaneously members of the 
Politburo and party secretaries. 

Dual Politburo/Secretariat membership puts 
Romanov on the next-to-the-highest rung of the Krem- 
lin power ladder.’ (Almost exactly one year earlier, five 
months before Leonid Brezhnev’s death, a similar pro- 


Mr. Medish is Professor and Coordinator of Russian 
Studies, American University (Washington, DC). The 
present note is drawn from the 2nd edition of his text- 
book The Soviet Union (forthcoming). 


motion had made Yuriy Andropov Brezhnev’s heir ap- 
parent.) Moreover, when compared with the other two 
persons who share this distinction—Chernenko and 
Gorbachév—Romanov appears to meet more fully 
three unwritten prerequisites for succession to the su- 
preme party position: (1) a relatively young age, (2) a 
“proper” ethnic background, and (3) extensive expe- 
rience in the party apparatus. 

The age factor is important because long tenures 
for top leaders are deemed desirable as symbols of 
Stability and continuity in the Soviet system. At the 
time of Lenin’s death, Stalin was 44; at the time of 
Stalin's death in 1953, Nikita Khrushchev was 58; 
Khrushchev’s successor, Brezhnev, also came to pow- 
er at age 58. Andropov succeeded Brezhnev at a 
more advanced age, 68, but his tenure is not likely to 
be long or to be viewed as a desirable new precedent. 
The age factor also favors Gorbachév (at 51, the 
youngest full member of the Politburo), but probably 
suffices to exclude Chernenko (72) as a serious 
contender. 

Both Romanov and Gorbachév—and for that mat- 
ter, Chernenko—have the proper, Russian, ethnic 
credentials. At a time when the ethnic Russians are 
rapidly losing their majority status in the total popula- 
tion of the USSR, a non-Russian in the top position in 
the Kremlin could send the wrong signals. 

Romanov does, however, have a decisive advantage 
over his younger colleague Gorbachév vis-a-vis the 
third prerequisite: he has considerable seniority in the 
party machine and has had a more general type of ex- 


‘At the next echelon are the seven full members of the Politburo who are not party 
secretaries: Heydar Aliyev, Viktor Grishin, Andrey Gromyko, Dinmukhamed Kunayev, 
Nikolay Tikhonov, Dimitriy Ustinov, and Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi. Next in political 
significance are two candidate members of the Politburo who are also party 
secretaries: Viadimir Dolgikh, and Boris Ponomaréy. Below them rank the five 
candidate members of the Politburo who are not party secretaries: Pétr Demichev, 
Vasiliy Kuznetsov, Eduard Shevardnadze, Mikhail Solomentsov, and Vitaliy 
Vorotnikov. Finally, there are four secretaries with no Politburo status: Ivan 
Kapitonov, Konstantin Rusakov, Nikolay Ryzhkov, and Mikhail Zimyanin. 
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ecutive experience in that apparatus. By contrast, 
Gorbachév is almost totally identified with the troubled 
Soviet agricultural sector, a responsibility that has 
never been a reliable stepping stone in the climb to 
Supreme power. 

Finally, according to persistent rumors circulating in 
Moscow, Gorbachév belonged to the minority within 
the Politburo that at first resisted the selection of 
Andropov to succeed Brezhnev. If this is true, it prob- 
ably means that he would not be Andropov’s first 
choice as a successor. 

Thus, the odds seem to favor Romanov as the next 
general secretary of the CPSU, especially if the transi- 
tion should occur soon. The odds are even better that 
Russia’s new Romanov will reign but not rule. And 
while there is no reason to think that the Soviet system 
is a captive of its own past and incapable of reform, it 
is clear that the apparent existence of a pre- 
succession selection process places emphasis on 
continuity, precluding any abrupt policy changes by a 
new general secretary indebted to the Politburo that 
has chosen him in the first place. 

The locus of political power in the Soviet Union has 
been shifting between an individual leader and a 
small group of persons at the very top of the party’s 
structure—the Politburo. Competition for the supreme 
position has been limited to persons at this very high 
level: all contenders have without exception been full 
members of that body, under whatever name it has 
existed in Soviet history. 

The official version of that history admits to only one 
long period of individual rule in the Soviet 
Union—euphemistically called the ‘‘cult of Stalin’s 
personality.” This period is condemned as a ‘‘devia- 
tion from the norm” of “collective leadership.”? Actu- 
ally, there were at least two other, short, periods of in- 
dividual rule in Soviet history: the early years of 
Lenin’s tenure (prior to his illness), when he domi- 
nated his colleagues by the sheer force of his person- 
ality; and the later years of Khrushchev’s rule, when 
his solo showmanship led to his forced retirement. 
Moreover, the years immediately following the deaths 
of Lenin and Stalin were periods of collective struggle 
for power, rather than of collective /eadership. Thus, it 


?See, e.g., B. N. Ponomarév et al., /storiya Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza (History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1976, pp. 567-69. 


turns out that collective leadership has not been the 
prevailing norm. | 

Yet, beginning with Brezhnev’s accession, there 
have been many indications that both the process of 
succession and the mode of operation in the Kremlin 
are becoming institutionalized around the principle of 
collective leadership. The ouster of Khrushchev in 
1964 marked an important departure from the suc- 
cession crises that had followed the deaths of Lenin 
and Stalin. Since there were no discernible signs of a 
succession struggle after Khrushchev’s political de- 
mise, it appears that Brezhnev was a pre-vacancy 
choice, even though his selection must have been 
made on very short notice and behind the back of 
Khrushchev.* In Andropov’s case, his selection | 
seemed to have been made several months in ad- 
vance, apparently with at least the approval of the 
man he succeeded. This was signaled by Andropov’s 
appointment to the Secretariat of the party’s Central 
Committee in May 1982. Romanov’s recent promotion 
to the Secretariat follows this pattern, giving him a 
good chance of becoming the next general secretary, 
according to the formula of collective leadership. 

Collective leadership, as currently practiced in the 
Soviet Union, does seem to recognize the leading 
public role of the general secretary as the chief 
spokesman for the regime, but it limits his power by 
making it dependent on the collective will of the Polit- 
buro, in which the general secretary is no more than 
the first among equals.* Neither Brezhnev nor 
Andropov has challenged the principle of collective ; 
leadership, and thus neither has been able unilateral- | 
ly to groom a successor. Chances are good that the 
next general secretary would have to operate under 
the same constraints. Consequently, the great expec- 
tations for change which observers used to associate 
with a changing of the guard in the Kremlin are now 
diminished. The more orderly and predictable succes- 
sions in the Kremlin become, the less it matters who 
the new leader is. 

3See, e.g., Roy Medvedev, Khrushchev, Garden City, NY, Anchor Press- 
Doubleday, 1983, pp. 230-45. 

“Indeed, the party rules makes no reference to the general secretary's role within 
the Politburo. It is only by tradition—dating back to the mid-1920's—that the 
general secretary presides over both the Secretariat and the Politburo. Between 


October 1952 and April 1966, the title of the top party leader was ‘First Secretary,” 
and the Politburo was called the “Presidium.” 
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| by Parris H. Chang 


|THE REMARKABLE rise of Hu Yaobang in tandem 

with Deng Xiaoping has been one of the most striking 

ec in Chinese politics in recent years. 

| Since his rehabilitation in 1977, Hu has served first as 

| head of the Organization and the Propaganda depart- 
ments of the Chinese Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee (CCPCC), and since 1980 as party general sec- 
retary. During 1977-80, he skillfully used the offices 
he controlled to speed up the rehabilitation of numer- 
Ous party and military officials who had been the vic- 
tims of purges carried out under the late party chair- 
man, Mao Zedong, placing many of his own political 
allies and associates in positions of power. 

Hu is a brilliant political strategist: he has master- 
|minded and managed Deng’s political comeback and 
| the reform efforts in the post-Mao era. In doing so, Hu 
| has also boosted his own political fortunes. In June 

1981 he was elected party chairman, replacing Mao's 
| protégé Hua Guofeng. Although that post was abol- 
|ished at the 12th CCP Congress in September 1982 
| as part of the effort to eradicate the vestiges of Mao’s 
| legacy, Hu retains the office of general secretary, 
| which makes him the ranking official of the Chinese 
| Communist Party. 
| From May 19 to June 3 of this year, | visited China 
for the fourth time since 1972. During my three 
weeks’ stay, | discussed US-China and Sino-Soviet re- 
lations with Chinese academics and officials, and vis- 
ited factories and communes in Manchuria and South 
China to gain firsthand impressions of policy changes. 
The trip was something of a sentimental journey too. | 


Mr. Chang is Professor of Political Science and Chair- 
man of the East Asian Studies Committee, 
Pennsylvania State University (University Park). He is 
the author of Radicals and Radica! Ideology in China’s 
Cultural Revolution (1973); Power and Policy in Chi- 
na, 2nd and enlarged ed., (1978); and numerous 
other writings on Chinese politics and US-China 
relations. 
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fulfilled the long-cherished dream of visiting Fujian 
Province, especially Quanzhou, the site of my family’s 
ancestral home, and the port of Xiamen (Amoy), from 
which my forefathers set sail when they moved to 
Taiwan more than 300 years ago. The crowning expe- 
rience of the trip, however, was a two-hour meeting 
with CCP General Secretary Hu Yaobang in Beijing on 
May 24. 

That the General Secretary would grant me an audi- 
ence was a pleasant surprise. On the third day of my 
stay in Beijing, during a conversation with my official 
escort Qi Fang, | mentioned that | would love to meet 
face-to-face with the General Secretary as | had close- 
ly followed his career (see the attached biographical 
sketch of Hu). Mr. Qi dutifully conveyed my words to 
the authorities concerned. Thanks to the efforts of 
Miss Lin Liyun, the chairman of the All-China Federa- 
tion of Taiwan Compatriots since December 1981 and 
the only Taiwanese on the CCP Central Committee, an 
appointment with Mr. Hu was set up in two days. 

| had expected to be received in Beijing’s Great 
Hall, where Chinese leaders customarily see foreign 
visitors. Instead | was taken directly to the office of the 
General Secretary inside Zhongnanhai, the walled 
compound beside the Forbidden City. | had read 
about the compound in books and magazines and 
even caught a few glimpses of it on American televi- 
sion when Richard Nixon visited China in 1972; to vis- 
it in person the place where China’s rulers work and 
live was thus quite a thrilling experience. 

When | walked into the General Secretary’s office at 
4 p.m. sharp, Mr. Hu, accompanied by Miss Lin and 
her two Taiwanese associates, was already there wait- 
ing to greet me. Hu had just returned from a two-week 
trip to Romania and Yugoslavia a few days before, but 
he showed no signs of fatigue. In fact, he appeared to 
be spirited, energetic, and youthful-looking for his 68 
years of age. Wearing a big smile, he stepped forward 
and extended his hand in welcome. 

Taiwan was one of the major subjects of our conver- 
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sation, aS were Sino-American relations, the future of 
Hong Kong, and China’s leadership succession. The 
General Secretary was a relaxed and jovial chain 
smoker, and he did most of the talking, switching from 
one subject to another. | did manage to interrupt him 
several times to ask questions and present my own 
views (which he did not seem to mind), and our ex- 
change was almost free-wheeling. 

Hu’s remarks were candid and straightforward. He 
viewed continued American arms sales to Taiwan as 
the major obstacle to China’s unification and con- 
tended that US support for the Kuomintang (KMT) 
government had stiffened Taipei’s resistance to Chi- 
na’s proposal for negotiation. Hu identified the US 
government, the KMT powerholders, and the upper 
strata of Taiwan society as the three major forces 
impeding Taiwan’s reunification with the Mainland. 

| disagreed with his diagnosis and politely offered 
my own assessment, noting that the main obstacle to 
unification was neither Washington nor Taipei, but 
Beijing itself. It is not only the powerful and the rich 
on Taiwan who do not want to live under Communist 
rule, | said, but also the majority of the people, pri- 
marily because they consider the Communist system 
on the Mainland a dismal failure. 

Hu conceded that Beijing had committed serious 
mistakes in the past, which were compounded by the 
“gang of four,” but he claimed that the CCP leader- 
ship had striven to right the wrongs since the 3rd Ple- 
num of the 11th Central Committee in December 
1978 (i.e., after Deng and Hu took charge) and that 
things had improved immensely ever since. He pre- 
dicted that Taiwan and the Mainland would become 
reunified in the year 1991. 

But this seems to represent more his wishful think- 
ing than a firm timetable established after leadership 
deliberation, for Hu’s rationale was quite abstruse, to 
Say the least. By way of explanation, Hu noted that 
Taiwan was taken over by Japan in 1895, and 48 
years had elapsed before the Cairo Conference de- 
creed the island’s return to China in 1943; it would 
take an additional 48 years from 1943, namely until 
1991, to see Taiwan’s reunion with the motherland. 

Hu reiterated Beijing’s earlier unification proposal, 
which includes an offer to let Taiwan keep its armed 
forces, autonomy, and present socioeconomic system. 
Hu added that after the reunification, the CCP and the 
KMT would cooperate and coexist with each other and 
that Taiwan could, as a special administrative region, 
Practice a system different from that on the Mainland. 

Such a proposal, which was made public with great 
éclat in September 1981 over the name of Marshal Ye 
Jianying and has been repeated many times since, 


has run into a brick wall thus far. This is because Chi- } 


nese leaders just do not seem to understand either § 
what is going on in Taiwan or that Beijing’s approach } 


has serious flaws, and | told Hu so. 

He disputed my criticisms and defended Beijing’s 
efforts to deal with the KMT powerholders. He said 
that inasmuch as the KMT was in power and seemed 
likely to stay in power for a long time (he cited the 
Manchu rule over China as a case of the rule of a mi- 
nority over the majority to buttress his argument), 


Beijing had to engage in negotiations with the KMT. | | 


again disagreed politely, pointing out that the 18 mil- 
lion people on Taiwan would have a voice in the is- 
land’s future relations with the People’s Republic. 
Switching topics, Hu spoke of establishing a special 
administrative region for Hong Kong after China re- 
covers its sovereignty there. He said that China will 
maintain Hong Kong’s existing social and economic 


system and strive to enhance its prosperity. First, | 


however, China must insist on recovering sovereignty. | 
When British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher vis- | 


ited Beijing in September 1982, she reiterated the 
United Kingdom’s claim of sovereignty over Hong 
Kong and continued to drive a hard bargain. Hu said 
that this was unacceptable and stressed that Deng 
had told Thatcher that if an agreement were not 
reached by the end of 1984, the Chinese government 
would make its own decision and announce its own 
solution for the Hong Kong problem. 

Hu then shifted the conversation to the United 
States. | was somewhat startled by his comments, 
since it was clear that he sees America as a society in 
which the gap between rich and poor is stark. He told 
me that Hu Qili, a member of the CCP Secretariat, had 
recently shown him slides of slums in American cities, 
a sight Hu said he found depressing. As Hu sees it, 
America’s national and international strength has 
been in a steady decline, and the country is disliked 
everywhere. He believes that the United States has 
produced no political figures of great vision since the 
1950’s, and that although America is in an arms race 
with the Soviet Union and continues to expand its nu- 
clear arsenal, this has not helped the US position in 
the world. Hu did say, however, that he was not sym- 
pathetic to the nuclear freeze movement in the United 
States and Europe. 


Hu sees little reason for optimism about Sino- | 


American relations in the near future. In his view, the 
United States is still unwilling to give up its enormous 
influence over Taiwan and has refused or delayed the 
transfer of technology China needs for its economic 
modernization program. Thus, China has had no 
choice but to buy from Japan and France. 
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Biographical Sketch 


A native of Hunan Province, Hu was born into a poor peasant 
family in 1915. At the age of 14, he left home to take part in the 
Communist revolution in neighboring Jiangxi Province. In 1930, 
he joined the Communist Youth League (CYL) and did party 
work among children; three years later he was admitted into the 
CCP and appointed secretary-general of the CYL in the Jiangxi 


' central base area. Apparently, he never finished primary 


school. 

Hu took part in the “Long March,” the Chinese Communist 
exodus which began in Jiangxi in 1934 and reached Shaanxi 
Province in China's northwest in October 1935 after crossing 11 
provinces and covering some 6,000 miles on foot. In 1937, he 
took a crash course at the Anti-Japan Military and Political 
Academy (Kang da), and upon graduation served as a deputy 
director of the Academy’s Political Department. 

During the Sino-Japanese War, Hu was involved primarily in 
the organizational and political work of the Red Army. In 1941 
and for several years thereafter he was director of the Organiza- 
tion Section of the Political Department of the 18th Group Army 
and operated in the Taihang Mountains, a region which was un- 
der Deng Xiaoping’s command. In retrospect, Hu’s work there 
can be seen as an important turning point in his career, for it 
was there and then that Hu and Deng began to work together 
and forge the close ties that have lasted ever since. 

In the initial stage of the Communist takeover—during 
1949-1952, a time when Deng was in charge of Sichuan, which 
meant he was the top party and government leader of South- 
west China—Hu was chairman of the Northern Sichuan Peo- 
ple’s Administrative Office. When Deng moved to Beijing in 
1952 to assume top party and government posts at the national 
level, Hu followed him. In the ensuing 14 years, except for a 
short stint as first party secretary of Shaanxi Province in 1965, 
Hu spent his time in Beijing as secretary of the CYL. In this ca- 
pacity, he often worked closely with Deng, who had become the 
CCP secretary-general in 1954 and general secretary from 
1956 to 1966. In 1956, at the age of 41, Hu was on his way 
up—he was elected to the CCP Central Committee, making him 
one of the youngest members of this important policy council. 
Like many other Chinese leaders, Hu traveled abroad, visiting 
Moscow and Bucharest in the 1950's, and Albania in 1965. 

After the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) 
erupted in 1966, Deng and Hu were purged from their leader- 
ship posts, and the CYL was forced to suspend all of its activi- 


Turning to China’s domestic scene, Hu disclosed 


}that a three-echelon leadership structure had been 


}set up at all levels. The top echelon of party and state 


leaders, according to Hu, is composed of Deng 


| Xiaoping, Marshal Ye Jianying, Li Xiannian (the newly 


elected head of state), Chen Yun (member of the Po- 
litburo Standing Committee), Peng Zhen (chairman of 
the National People’s Congress), Deng Yingchao (late 
premier Zhou Enlai’s widow and chairperson of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference), 
Marshal Nie Rongzhen, and Marshal Xu Xiangqian. 


Hu said that these veteran leaders, who are all in their 
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ties. Actually, Hu’s political troubles began before the Cultural 
Revolution, apparently because his stewardship of the CYL ran 
afoul of Chairman Mao’s revolutionary values; he was ousted in 
1965 and remained in political disgrace for 10 years. When 
Deng came to the fore in 1975 to manage the daily administra- 
tive chores in place of the ailing Premier Zhou Enlai, Hu once 
again became politically active. In the spring of that year, he 
was appointed party secretary of the Academy of Sciences and 
later prepared a ‘‘Report Outline of the Work of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences,” which was to serve as a guide for the 
Academy and the nation’s scientific-technological establish- 
ment to revive and upgrade scientific research in China, to re- 
habilitate intellectuals and scientists who had been victimized 
during the Cultural Revolution, and to improve their working 
and living conditions. Although Hu’s endeavor won him much 
popularity and support among China’s intellectuals and scien- 
tists, it incurred the wrath of the ‘‘gang of four.’’ As a result, in 
1976, Hu was purged a second time, along with his mentor 
Deng, who was ousted by Mao for undoing the innovations of 
the GPCR. 

Following Deng’s second political comeback in July 1977, Hu 
was installed first as deputy director of the CCPCC General Of- 
fice and then as director of the Organization Department. These 
strategic positions enabled the Dengists to surmount the oppo- 
sition and obstruction of then party chairman Hua Guofeng and 
other Maoists in the leadership to the reinstatement of many 
veteran cadres who had been sidelined during the GPCR. The 
restoration of these cadres to positions of responsibility, in turn, 
shifted the political balance of power in favor of the Deng coali- 
tion. In 1978, Hu was also instrumental in launching and 
orchestrating an ideological debate on the criterion of truth, 
which served to undermine the sacred aura of the Maoist legacy 
and to further weaken Hua’s base of power. 

Thus, at the end of 1978, the CCP leadership underwent a 
major realignment, as the Deng coalition scored a decisive vic- 
tory at the 3rd CC Plenum. Hu was elevated to the Politburo for 
the first time and appointed the CCP secretary-general. At the 
5th Plenum of the 11th CC in February 1980, Hu was elected to 
the seven-member Politburo Standing Committee and became 
general secretary of the newly revived CCP Secretariat (the post 
held by Deng prior to the GPCR). Hu’s political career moved 
another big step forward at the 6th Plenum of June 1981 as he, 
on Deng’s recommendation, took over the CCP chairmanship 
from Hua. Hu retained his position as general secretary at the 
12th Party Congress in September 1982. 


late seventies and early eighties, ‘decided China’s 
major policies.” 

The second-echelon leaders are somewhat younger 
and are ‘‘in the frontline,” shouldering the ‘day-to-day 
administration of policy.” Hu placed himself, Premier 
Zhao Ziyang, and Vice Premier Wan Li in this catego- 
ry, and commented that he could “still work for 7 to 8 
more years, 10 years at most.” 

As a matter of fact, members of the CCP Secretariat 
and leaders of the State Council constitute the back- 
bone of the second rung of China’s “high command.” 
But most of these leaders are in their sixties and some 
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Interview with Hu Yaobang 


are over 70; hence, according to Hu, there are now 
special efforts to build up the third echelon of leaders. 
He cited Hu Qili, his colleague in the Secretariat and 
long-time associate (dating back to the days of Hu’s 
leadership of the Youth League), who is 54 and func- 
tions as the “executive secretary” (i.e., second in 
command) of the Secretariat, as an example that able 
and talented cadres in their fifties or younger are be- 
ing cultivated and groomed as future leaders to carry 
on present policies. He claimed that the three-echelon 
system would greatly facilitate an orderly transition to 
a younger leadership and ensure continuity of policy. 

Hu was a bit evasive in response to my question re- 
garding dissension within the leadership. When | pur- 
sued the matter and quoted an article of April 13, 
1983 in Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) by Shenyang 
Military Region Commander and Politiburo member Li 
Desheng on opposition from within the army, he ac- 
knowledged that some dissent did exist but dismissed 
it as insignificant. Referring to the saying ‘‘Practice is 
the sole criterion of truth” (a slogan he helped coin), 
Hu said that inasmuch as the reforms and innovations 
had already generated desirable and beneficial re- 
sults, those who once had reservations would eventu- 
ally come to support the prevailing programs. 

Hu Yaobang struck me as a warm and personable 
individual, with an appealing directness and the same 
Streak of earthiness that has also characterized Deng 
and Mao. But he is hardly a polished leader. He is 
largely self-educated, and by his own account spent 
several years in “exile” in rural Henan Province during 
the Cultural Revolution. Up until now, most of his ca- 
reer has been devoted to political work in China. In 
the last 30 years, he has traveled only to Communist 
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Sstates—the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 
Kampuchea, and North Korea. He has never visitec 
the West, and his views of it seem highly colored bi 
ideology. Hu’s week-long tour of Japan in November 
1983 was no doubt an eye-opener for him. A visit t 
the United States and Western Europe would seem a 
invaluable experience as well. 

By way of conclusion, a few comments on the trait 
of Hu’s peer group are in order, for in Hu’s view, thi 
second echelon of the Chinese leadership is going t 
run China for the next decade. 

To judge from the available biographical data on 4 
score of these leaders, they are in their mid-sixties o 
older, and were educated mostly in party schools and 
military academies; few have received a regula 
college education. Thus, they fare poorly in compari 
son with Deng’s peers, many of whom attained highe 
education, including study abroad. Generally speak- 
ing, these second-echelon leaders joined the CCP in 
the 1930’s, rose steadily from the ranks over time, 
and began to assume positions of responsibility short 
ly before or soon after the Communist takeover in 
1949. They have been soldiers and/or administrato i 
for almost their entire careers, except during 
1966-76, when they were victimized by Cultural Re 
olution activists and dismissed from office. Although 
large number of these officials have traveled abroad in 
recent years on business, to the US, Japan, or West 
ern Europe, they still appear to be quite parochial, 
inward-looking, and xenophobic in their outlook ane 
concerns. Thus an intriguing and crucial question ré 
mains whether they could smoothly manage China’ 
interactions with the world. 
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THE IRANIAN revolution and the 
Subsequent Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan abruptly awakened the 
West to the revolutionary potential 
of Islam and focused attention on 
the long-forgotten Muslims of the 


Soviet Union. By now, almost 
everyone knows that the USSR 
contains the fifth or sixth largest 
Muslim population in the world, 
and that the bulk of these Muslims 
live in Kazan’ (Qazan), and, espe- 
cially, the Caucasus and the Cen- 
tral Asian republics. According to 
the 1979 Soviet census, the 
Muslims living in Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Tadzhikistan 
form a majority of about 85 per- 
cent, while in Kazakhstan and 
Kirgizstan they constitute 43 per- 
cent and 66 percent of the popula- 
tion, respectively. Azerbaydzhan 
and the North Caucasus also have 
Muslim majorities. Meanwhile the 
percentage of Russians and other 
Europeans in the Muslim republics 
has declined steadily, due mainly 
to an astounding native birth rate 
that ranges from 2 to 3.7 percent 
per year. It is expected that, by the 
year 2000, every second child born 
in the USSR will be of Muslim ori- 
gin.’ If one also takes into consid- 
eration the prevailing ethno- 
linguistic situation—namely, that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Soviet Union’s approximately 47 
million Muslims consists of Turkic- 
speaking groups closely related to 


_—————— 


‘“Why Russia Fears Islam," The New Statesman 
(London), Jan. 25, 1980, p. 118. See also the book by 
Rywkin reviewed here, Ch. 4; and Murray Feshbach, 
“Between the Lines of the 1979 Soviet Census,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January- 
February 1982, pp. 27-37. 
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each other (the smaller Ingush, 
Chechen, and Cherkes or Circas- 
Sian groups, by contrast, speak 
Caucasian languages, while the 
Tadzhiks speak a dialect of 
Persian)—then one can see the 
nature of the Muslim “problem” in 
the Soviet Union. The question to 
be answered is, does this problem 
confront the Soviets with a truly ex- 
plosive situation, or has its danger 
been exaggerated by the wishful 
thinking of a few ‘bourgeois schol- 
ars” and “reactionaries’’? 

The books and monographs un- 
der review here attempt to answer 
this question by addressing the 
major political, cultural, and demo- 
graphic problems created by the 
presence of so many Muslims in 
the Soviet Union, as well as their 
position in the Soviet armed forces 
and their role in the invasion of 
Afghanistan. These publications 
fall in two distinct, though perfectly 
complementary, categories: those 
by Alexandre Bennigsen and Marie 
Broxup and by Michael Rywkin 
present comprehensive basic his- 
torical, cultural, religious, demo- 
graphic, and political data on the 
Soviet Muslims; while the others 
deal more narrowly with the ethnic 
factor in the Soviet armed forces, 
and its place in the Soviet invasion 
of Muslim Afghanistan. Bennigsen 
and Broxup provide a broad, mas- 
terfully clear and succinct synthe- 
sis of the entire cultural and polliti- 


Book Reviews 


cal history of all the Muslims under 
the tsarist and Soviet regimes. 
Rywkin focuses his analysis more 
specifically on the socioeconomic 
problems of the Central Asian 
Muslims. 

The Bennigsen and Broxup 
volume, the joint effort of father 
and daughter, is in a way the 
crowning achievement of Ben- 
nigsen’s dedication to the study of 
Soviet Islam—which he almost 
single-handedly has raised to the 
Status of a new scholarly field, first 
in France and then in the United 
States. The book, though only 152 
pages long, provides general infor- 
mation as well as refined interpre- 
tations and penetrating insights. 
Bennigsen has long insisted that 
Islam has always played, and con- 
tinues to play, a vital role in the life 
of Soviet Muslims—both as a faith, 
and, especially, as a source of 
ethno-national and cultural identi- 
ty. He has been criticized for 
overstressing the role of Islam and 
the idea of a Muslim religious re- 


? This argument is put forth by the ‘‘ethnicitists,"” who 
stress the importance of ethnicity and language rather 
than religion. See William O. McCagg, Jr., and Brian D. 
Silver, Soviet Asian Ethnic Frontiers, New York, NY, 
Pergamon Press, 1979. 
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vival, since evidence for the latter 
could be found only in Northern 
Caucasia, among the non-Turkic 
Chechen and Ingush;? but recent 
developments in Iran and Afghan- 
istan appear to have vindicated 
Bennigsen’s position. Rywkin’s 
book includes a comprehensive 
though more condensed survey of 
Central Asian history and society, 
adapted from his earlier book, 
Russia in Central Asia.* His new 
chapters on population, the 
economy, and administration are 
particularly informative. 

The authors of both books agree 
that Russia’s encounters with Is- 
lam had a profound impact upon 
the internal evolution of the tsarist 
state and then of the Soviet Union. 
The first encounter occurred in the 
10th century, fn the territory 
around the middle Volga. At that 
time the Islamic world had already 
reached a high level of develop- 
ment and had created a brilliant 
civilization, whereas the Russian 
State was barely emerging from 
medieval darkness. For the most 
part Russia was the relentless ag- 
gressor in its encounter with Islam; 


° Michael Rywkin, Russia in Central Asia, New York, 
NY, and London, Collier/Macmillan, 1963. 
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however, there were also instances 
of peaceful coexistence and asso- 
ciation when the tsars offered pro- 
tection to the Muslims. The Muslim 
khanate of Kasimov was for a time 
an associate of the Grand Princes 
of Moscow, and Ivan IV and 
Catherine II treated their Muslim 


‘subjects relatively well. 


The Soviet regime, on the other 
hand, has almost from its inception 
persecuted and violently op- 
pressed Islam, relenting only peri- 
odically and briefly—most recently 
in the 1970's, when the Soviets 
sought to win Muslim favor abroad 
through a few well-advertised liber- 
alization measures.* During the 
past decade the Soviets have also 
made some apparent concessions 
to Muslims by repairing and main- 
taining some of the Central Asian 
monuments of Islam. However, like 
the Spanish, who have sought to 
preserve the important Moorish ed- 
ifices of Granada, Cdérdoba, and 
Seville, the Soviets do not appear 
to have acted out of belated admi- 
ration for the civilization of Islam or 
remorse over their own policy of 
destructive intolerance. Rather, 
their motive has been the desire 
for Muslim support or tourist dol- 
lars from travelers who, while gen- 
erally uninterested in the culture 
that created these architectural 
masterpieces, are willing to spend 
money to view them. 

The fact is that the number of 
functioning mosques has fallen 
from about 38,000 before the revo- 
lution to just a few hundred at 
present, with only two medreses 
(religious schools) left to train the 


“Among these are the opening of a few new 
mosques, the permission to officiate at prayers in some. 
old mosques, the permission accorded to a few Soviet 
Muslims to go to Mecca on pilgrimage, etc. The Soviets 
have also printed books publicizing ‘freedom of 
religion” in the USSR, and had them translated and 
distributed to Muslim countries. See, for example, the 
Turkish version by Abdullah Vakhabov, trans. by Sibel 
Ozbudun, Soviyetler Birliginde islam (\slam in the 
Soviet Union), Istanbul, Havass Publications, 1979. 


Iclergy.® Orthodox Christianity, by 
jcontrast, though subject to anti- 
| religious pressure, has been subtly 
made to appear as somehow com- 
patible with certain aspects of 
‘communism and as linked to the 
Russian heritage of the USSR; 
while the Muslims’ tentative efforts 
}to portray Islam’s social ideals as in 
tharmony with socialism and com- 
}munism have been harshly con- 
}demned as an insult to the re- 
| gime’s ideology.® Both Russian and 
}Soviet rulers—like some of their 
)} counterparts in the West—have 
treated Islam as a cultural, reli- 
gious, and social aberration and 
} portrayed it as a regressive force 
breeding fatalism, fanaticism, and 
injustice. Thus it was considered 
only fitting that Islam be destroyed 
‘by means either of total enforced 


} neglect, so as to make the believ- 


ers forget their faith, or by violent 
intervention when Islam refused to 
fade away. 


THE OFFICIAL Russian-Soviet view 
has derived not from correct infor- 
mation about the nature and 
achievements of Islam, but from 
the desire of successive regimes to 
rationalize expansionist and 
assimilationist policies and _ glorify 
military success in Central Asia. 
The Russian conquest of Kazan’ in 
1552 and of Astrakhan in 1556 cut 
the northern Muslims off from the 
Middle Eastern fountainhead of Is- 
lam. In the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries the tsarist forces went on to 
the relatively easy annexation of 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia. The 
Russians were latter-day conquis- 


_tadores who triumphed, as had 


® The Economist (London), Sept. 8, 1979, p. 54; 


_ Edward A. Allworth, ‘‘The Changing Intellectual and 
_ Literary Community,” in Edward A. Allworth, Ed., 


Central Asia: A Century of Russian Rule, New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1967, p. 393. 

®See, for example, various reactions in the Russian 
media against several such articles published in the 
official journal of the Muftiat of Tashkent, the 
recognized ‘‘bureau”’ of Muslim affairs. 
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Cortés and Pizzarro in Mexico and 
Peru, with only a handful of troops, 
and who—again like the 16th- 
century Spanish adventurers—felt 
no respect for the civilization of a 
people so easily defeated. Rywkin 
notes, for example, that in the 
1860’s General M. G. Chernyayev 
took Tashkent with only 1,950 men 
and 12 cannons ranged against 
30,000 men with 63 cannons 
(pp 12). 

Yet, the victories were not all so 
easy. In 1881 General M. D. 
Skobelev ordered the slaughter of 
all defenders and civilian inhabit- 
ants at Gdktepe, not only in pure 
revenge for an earlier defeat at that 
fortress but also in order to obliter- 
ate any symbols of past military 
achievement that might become a 
focus of national pride for the con- 
quered peoples.’ That this policy 
was not entirely successful is 
shown by the fact that the 
Basmachi native resistance (de- 
scribed by the Soviets as ‘‘bandit- 
ry’) was not finally crushed until 
the 1930’s. 

The tsarist regime followed up its 
conquest of Islamic lands with in- 
termittent conversion campaigns, 
often brutal yet for the most part 
inconclusive. Later, under the 
leadership of Nikolay II’minskiy, 
the Russian missionaries adopted 
a new approach, allowing Muslim 
intellectuals converted to Orthodox 
Christianity to preach in their na- 
tive language. Tens of thousands 
of Muslims were thus converted, 
but Islam still survived at the time 
of the Bolshevik takeover. Bennig- 
sen and Broxup believe that the 
Il’minskiy method of using Turkic- 


7For instance, history textbooks omit any reference 
to victories achieved by the natives against Russian 
troops. The same is generally true in literature, theater, 
and the arts, though the natives often find some subtle 
way to refer to their past. In this connection, Rywkin 
refers to the 19th-century statement by Prince 
Aleksandr Gorchakov that ‘‘Asiatic peoples respect 
nothing but visible and palpable force” (p. 11). 
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speaking Orthodox intellectuals to 
spread the approved religious gos- 
pel among their kin was adapted 
by the Communist regime, in its 
creation of a religiously de- 
Islamized native intelligentsia 
charged with spreading the Com- 
munist gospel among Muslims. 
There is no question that the re- 
pressive treatment of Muslims by 
both tsarist and Communist rulers 
imbued the natives with fear of the 
authorities; but it certainly did not 
produce a sense of admiration for 
(or an inferiority complex toward) 
the Russians or the civilization they 
represented. In fact, the Muslims, 
well aware of their brilliant past, 
tended to look down upon the Rus- 
sians and other “Europeans” (the 
term includes both Slavs and non- 
Slavs from the European part of the 
USSR). Nor does the historical evi- 
dence support the view of Islam as 
moribund. On the eve of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, various Muslim 
intellectuals in Crimea, Kazan’, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia, bene- 
fiting from a period of relative de- 
mocratization in 1890-1914, 
started a movement toward mod- 
ernization, linguistic unification, 
and national statehood—all ideals 
they derived from Islam. 
Eventually the leading propo- 
nents of modernization, the Jadids, 
joined native Communists in siding 
with the Bolsheviks against the 
White Russian armies, in the hope 
of gaining support for their own 
drive for national liberation. They 
were, in the words of Bennigsen 
and Broxup, ‘“‘the middlemen of 
the world revolution’ (p. 99), 
relying not upon an industrial pro- 
letariat but upon their own op- 
pressed masses in the struggle for 
political as well as cultural libera- 
tion. The Muslim Communists of 
Russia looked upon Russian and 
European imperialism as both na- 
tionally oriented and nurtured by 
religious motives, rather than as 
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exclusively the product of class 
struggle. Sultan Galiyev, the most 
forceful exponent of this view and 
once Stalin’s close associate, was 
eventually arrested and later exe- 
cuted, but his views on “national 
Communism” spread among 
Muslim Bolsheviks and have re- 
emerged among some Third World 
revolutionaries in our own time. 

The Muslims’ military contribu- 
tion to the revolution was also sig- 
nificant. By 1920 their fighting 
force numbered 250,000 men and 
played a decisive role on the Sibe- 
rian front. But this contribution did 
not achieve national sovereignty for 
the Muslims. Only in Central Asia 
was the Soviet government forced 
to recognize—for a period of just 
seven years—the Autonomous Re- 
public of Turkestan, the Republic 
of Kazakhstan, and the People’s 
Republics of Bukhara and 
Khorezm, which together corre- 
sponded more or less to the histor- 
ical boundaries of classical 
Turkestan. However, these repub- 
lics were soon abolished, and the 
Muslim areas subdivided into sev- 
eral new union republics and au- 
tonomous republics. By this means 
the Soviet government sought to 
create a variety of ‘‘national”’ 
groups, each with its own lan- 
guage, thereby destroying Muslim 
unity. 

This “divide and rule” policy, 
too, ultimately proved unsuccess- 
ful. Even the differences between 
Sunni and Shi’a Muslims in the So- 
viet Union have dwindled to insig- 
nificance, while Islam has survived 
and flourished to the point where 
the Communist rulers must take 
cognizance of their large Muslim 
minority. | believe that it was, iron- 
ically, the Bolshevik revolution it- 
self, and the subsequent nationali- 
ty policy of the Soviets, that 
stimulated the revitalization of Is- 
lam’s social ethics and gave Soviet 
Muslims a new sense of identity 


strong enough to withstand a hos- 
tility as severe as that of the tsars. 

Bennigsen-Broxup and Rywkin 
define this Islamic identity (cor- 
rectly, | believe) as not merely a 
faith but as the aggregate of cultur- 
al and social beliefs, values, cus- 
toms, and modes of behavior that 
comprise an Islamic way of life and 
Survive apart from “works’—that 
is, independently of the formal per- 
formance of such religious rites as 
daily prayer, the fast of Ramazan, 
and so on. What the revolution did 
was to tear away the formal ritual- 
ism and strip power from the old, 
conservative Muslim establishment 
in Russia, thus permitting the 
emergence of Islamic ideals of 
egalitarianism, communalism, so- 
cial justice, and populism. These 
ideals gained widespread recogni- 
tion and the stamp of respectability 
precisely because they were either 
compatible with or similar to the 
professed social ideals of 
communism. 

Bennigsen and Broxup stress 
the importance of ‘‘popular Islam” 
among Soviet Muslims today. This 
affiliation manifests itself in a varie- 
ty of forms, ranging from the com- 
monly held private religious beliefs 
and traditions of the populace to 
the well-established Sufi brother- 
hoods (the Naqshibandiya, 
Qadiriya, and Yassawiya being the 
main ones) active chiefly in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia. These 
authors dismiss (rightly, in my esti- 
mation) the representatives of the 
Islamic establishment—that is, the 
four muftis who have formal juris- 
diction over Muslim affairs, and 
their appointed clergy—as well- 
educated, sincere Muslims who 
nevertheless are not spokesmen 
for the real Soviet Islam. Eighty 
percent of Soviet Muslims, accord- 
ing to Bennigsen and Broxup, re- 
tain some sort of tie to the faith it- 
self, and only 20 percent declare 
themselves atheists, whereas the 
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opposite proportion holds among 
non-Muslims in the USSR. The 
overwhelming majority of Soviet 
Muslims, though not engaging (at 
least, not regularly) in the standard 
Islamic religious rituals, still prac- 
tice circumcision, are buried with 
benefit of proper Islamic rites in 
their own cemeteries, and general- 
ly marry among their own. 

In sum, the Communist revolu- 
tion inadvertently reinforced the 
Muslim sense of identity by 
promoting tenets that were basical- 
ly those of traditional Islam recast 
in a secular mold. Soviet nationality 
policy, derived as it was essentially 
from the classical European con- 
cept of ethno-linguistic national- 
ism, Subsequently imbued Soviet 
Muslims with their own sense of 
ethnic and linguistic nationalism, 
which, for lack of other psychologi- 
cal roots, was grafted onto their 
sense of Islamic identity. It is thus 
interesting to consider that, since 
ethnic nationalism is alien to Islam, 
Soviet policies have actually added 
an extra dimension to and 
strengthened the Islamic side of 
the longstanding Russian-Muslim 
dichotomy. 


A SECOND CHANGE brought 


about among Muslims by the Sovi- 
et regime was a substantial in- 
crease in living standard, in litera- 
cy, and (to some extent) in degree 
of urbanization. This has been a 
rather recent occurrence, achieved 
only after periods of forced collec- 
tivization and repression during 
which opposition was liqui- 
dated—with one million Kazakhs 
(Qazaqs) and Kirgiz killed—and 
millions of cattle slaughtered. 
Rywkin paints a glowing picture of 
the economic development of Cen- 
tral Asia, claiming that “welfare co- 
lonialism,” as he terms it, achieved 
spectacular success, perhaps even 
at the expense of the Slavic popu- 
lation (pp. 45-57). His case for the 


success of Soviet economic poli- 
cies in Central Asia seems over- 
stated. First, he does not specify 
whether the increased income of 
that region accrues mainly to the 
upper class of “European” extrac- 
tion or is truly shared by the na- 
tives. Also, while there is no ques- 
tion that the living standard of 
Central Asian Muslims has been 
raised, it must be recognized that 
their income started from an in- 
credibly low baseline, and that only 
in the 1950’s did it begin to rise. 
Cattle production in Kazakhstan, 
for instance, only recently returned 
to its prerevolutionary level. Fur- 
thermore, while the overall per- 
centage of native employment in 
industry has increased of late, 
there is no clear evidence of ade- 
quate native participation at 
administrative and management 
levels.® Finally, the figures at the 
disposal of scholars in this area are 
of official Soviet origin—not from 
impartial sources. Therefore, it 
cannot be said with certainty how 
living standards in Central Asia 
compare with those in other parts 
of the Soviet Union. 

Nonetheless, economic develop- 
ment in Central Asia may have far- 
reaching consequences. Migration 
into the cities will undoubtedly cre- 
ate a large body of people uprooted 
from their rural surroundings and 
alienated from their traditional cul- 
ture. These people could conceiva- 
bly turn into a rebellious group, or, 
alternatively, they may become so 
interested in material welfare as to 
seek high-paid employment in the 
labor-hungry areas of Siberia, and 
become more Russified in that new 
urban-industrial environment. The 
latter is a course suggested by 


*See, e.g., Martin C. Spechler, ‘Regional 
Development in the USSR, 1958-1978,” in Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, The Soviet 
Economy in a Time of Change, 96th Congress, First 
Session, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1979, Vol. |, pp. 141-63. 
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pragmatist logic, but it may not be 
the one followed by the culturally 
minded Central Asian Muslims, 
who are generally unwilling to de- 
part from their ancestral lands. In- 
stead, the economic development 
presently under way in Central Asia 
and other Muslim areas might well 
create a new, relatively modern so- 
ciety where diminishing religious 
fervor is more than offset by a 
fresh and dynamic sense of a com- 
mon cultural and national outlook 
shared by millions of fellow 
Muslims. 

By contrast, in the fragmented 
society prevailing in prerevolu- 
tionary days, the only agents of re- 
form, unity, and nationalism were a 
handful of Jadidist intellectuals. 
Today’s legions of rural migrants 
into the cities are still the bearers 
of traditional Islamic values and 
modes of life; during their early 
days in the cities they may be re- 
luctant to show their traditionalism; 
but once secure in their new jobs 
they may well reveal their true cul- 
tural colors. The intelligentsia now 
emerging from among the recently 
modernized and urbanized Soviet 
Muslims could therefore be a 
group distinctly different, both 
from the ruling layer of the Muslim 
intelligentsia identified with the re- 
gime and from the representatives 
of the remaining purely traditional 
culture. 

Indeed, the books under review 
point not only to the survival of a 
national-lslamic identity among So- 
viet Muslims, but also to a broad- 
ening of this identity through the 
incorporation of a new social, cul- 
tural, and political awareness stim- 
ulated by economic development 
and modernization. The contempo- 
rary Muslims of the USSR are 
emerging not as Russified incarna- 
tions of homo sovieticus but as dy- 
namic, progressive individuals 
deeply attached to their Islamic 
identity and cultural heritage, 
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though without the religious trap- 
pings of old. This development 
may in fact be a great if totally in- 
advertent Soviet contribution to the 
Muslim cause. 

Both the Bennigsen-Broxup and 
Rywkin books, especially the form- 
er, provide some glimpses into the 
world view of this new Soviet 
Muslim, yet they ignore for the 
most part the valuable evidence 
provided by novels and short sto- 
ries published by Muslim writers. 
These show a growing preference 
for topics taken from their own so- 
ciety, as well as a definite tendency 
to reject interpretations detrimental 
to their national history. Mamadali 
Mahmadov’s O/mez Kayalar (|m- 
mortal Cliffs), for example, is a de- 
fense of the Uzbek national herit- 
age and history, while Chingiz 
Aitmatov’s recent novel The Day 
Lasts More than a Hundred Years 
is a Subtle criticism of the regime’s 
attempts to eradicate the Qazaqs’ 
memory of their national culture 
and past.° Uzbek Baitchura, a 
Kazan’ Muslim, has revived an old 
controversy in a lengthy doctoral 
dissertation by comparing Soviet 
historians to Orthodox mission- 
aries—because of their prejudiced 
and erroneous view that the Chris- 
tian Chuvash rather than the 
Muslims of Kazan’ are the de- 
scendants of the ancient Bulgars, 
and hence claimants of the herit- 
age of that brilliant civilization.'° 
Baitchura not only extolls the 
achievements of the Bulgars once 


® Mahmadov’s work was published in Sharg Yulduzi 
(Tashkent), Nos. 10 and 11, 1981. Aitmatov’s work 
was first published in Novyy mir (Moscow), No. 11, 
1980; the issue reportedly sold out in a few hours. The 
novel was republished in the USSR in book form the 
following year under the title ‘The Railway Siding 
Buranny.” Most recently, it was translated into English 
by John French and published as The Day Lasts More 
than a Hundred Years, Bloomington, IN, Indiana 
University Press, 1983. 

1° Uzbek Baitchura, ‘‘Tataro-Bulgarica (1): On the 
Origin of the Qazan Tatars, According to Some 
Linguistic Data,’ Studia et Acta Orientalia (Bucharest), 
No. 10, 1980. 
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they converted to Islam; he also 
manages to point out that the 
Kazan’ Muslims preferred to call 
themselves ‘“‘shimal Turklari’’ or 
northern Turks, or simply 
Turks—rather than Tatars, the 
term used by the Russian media in 
order to deemphasize their relation 
to other Turkic groups. There is 
now even a Muslim samizdat, Emel 
(Ideal), put out by the Crimean 

Tatars in Tashkent."' 


THE RELATIONSHIP of Soviet 
Muslims with their brethren abroad 
occupies a full chapter in the 
Bennigsen and Broxup book. Be- 
fore the Bolshevik revolution these 
relations were very close, especial- 
ly with Istanbul, where many chil- 
dren of Russian Muslims received 
their higher education. The Rus- 
sian Muslims’ ties with the Middle 
East derived not only from the 
common religion and culture but 
also from the shared view that they 
all were victims of European impe- 
rialism, whatever its national garb. 
Bennigsen and Broxup mention 
that approximately one million 
Muslims from Russia emigrated 
and settled in the Ottoman lands. 
Actually this emigration (both 
forced and voluntary), which be- 
gan as a trickle after the Russian 
annexation of Crimea in 1783, 
swelled to huge proportions in the 
19th and early 20th centuries. In 
the 19th century alone over three 
million Muslims, mainly from the 
Crimea and Caucasus but also 
from Kazan; Bashkiriya, and Cen- 
tral Asia, emigrated and settled in 
Anatolia and in the territory of 
modern Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Israel. These 
communities have survived to this 
day and have maintained their 
memories of and interest in their 
ancestral lands. 

"See, for example, Eme/ (reissued by the Crimean 


Tatar National Center of New York), No. 1, January 
1978. 


The Soviets have always tried to 
exploit these ties. In the period 
1918-23, under the pressure of in- 
itiatives by the Russian Muslim 
Communists, the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment flirted with the idea of 
Spearheading a revolution in the 
Muslim colonial world. The idea 
was apparently dropped in the re- 
alization that this revolution would 
also entail the local Muslims’ liber- 
ation from Russian and Bolshevik 
domination. Then the regime com- 
pletely cut off the Soviet Muslims’ 
relations with the outside world—a 
ban that lasted until the 1960's, 
when efforts were made to renew 
the broken ties selectively and un- 
der strict government control. 
Hand-picked individual Soviet 
Muslims, ranging from representa- 
tives of the official Muslim estab- 
lishment (including the perennial 
mufti family of Tashkent, the 
Babakhanovs—the older Ziauddin 
having recently been replaced by 
his son Shamsuddin) to writers and 
professionals, have been used to 
promulgate Marxist revolution by 
lauding the “flourishing” state of 
Muslims under the Communist re- 
gime. Meanwhile, some of the 
Cherkes (Circassian), Abkhazian, 
and Chechen communities in the 
Middle East (all non-Turkic), who 
left Russia under various pressures 
a century or so ago, have been 
Subjected to propaganda extolling 
the material progress achieved by 
their fellow nationals in the USSR 
and, ironically enough, appealing 
to their nationalist feelings and at- 
tachment to ancestral patrimony. 
Yet the Soviet government, which 
has encouraged these supervised 
propagandistic contacts with non- 
Soviet Muslims, has refused to al- 
low the avowedly Islamic govern- 
ments of Libya and Iran to open 
consulates in Tashkent. 

Some Soviet Muslims, imbued 
with the social ideas of Islam as 
reinterpreted under communism, 
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would genuinely like to spread the 
revolution to the rest of the Muslim 
world—but without destroying Is- 
lamic identity and culture. They 
know that Muslims living outside 
the USSR, many of whom are still 
battling economic underdevelop- 
ment, lack of democracy, various 
forms of imperialism, and even 
vestiges of feudalism, do listen oc- 
casionally to the propaganda of 
their Soviet brethren. But beneath 
the official relations (and, paradox- 
ically, in part because of them), 
there exists between Soviet and 
non-Soviet Muslims another set of 
relations perhaps more meaningful 
and lasting. Hundreds of books 
written by Arab, Turkish, and other 
leftist Muslim writers are translated 
into Russian or into one of the 
other Soviet national languages 
and are read by native readers; 
books by Soviet Muslims are like- 
wise translated for Turks, Arabs, 
and the like. The journal Muslims 
of the Soviet East is published 
quarterly in Tashkent in English, 
French, Arabic, Persian, and in 
Uzbek (written in the Arabic script 
that few natives can _ still 
read)—but not in Russian, though 
the title is often given in that lan- 
guage. While the overt message of 
these writings is often political and 
leftist, that message is couched 
more often than not in Islamic 
terms common to both writer and 
reader that set them apart from 
non-Muslim Soviet citizens. Unfor- 
tunately, this aspect of relations 
between Soviet and non-Soviet 
Muslims has not been explored at 
all in the books under review. 


THESE FRIENDLY relations be- 
tween the Muslims in the Soviet 
Union and those abroad came to- 
an abrupt end with the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan in December 
1979. As S. Enders Wimbush and ~ 
Alex Alexiev put it in their 1980 
study, the invasion has under- 


mined, at least for the time being, 
the Soviet Union’s claim to be Is- 
lam’s “best friend.” A Soviet effort 
to explain away the invasion as an 
act necessary to ‘save’ Islam in 
Afghanistan, at an international 
conference gathered hastily at 
Tashkent in 1980, ended in dis- 
sension. Soon afterwards three of 
the four Soviet muftis were dis- 
missed, apparently for failure to di- 
rect the meeting as planned. The 
new muftis are all young, well- 
versed in Islam, and fluent in Ara- 
bic, indicating that the Soviets take 
Islam seriously. 

Indeed, the invasion of 
Afghanistan may well have been 
stimulated, at least in part, by 
Moscow's fear of the possible con- 
sequences at home of a Muslim 
rebel success across the border. In 
their 1981 report, Wimbush and 
Alexiev point out that the troops 
who initially entered Afghanistan 
were mostly Central Asian 
Muslims, used primarily as support 
personnel for the Afghan army. 
The use of related national troops 
in a neighboring country, as this 
brilliant monograph recalls, was 
contrary to the usual Soviet prac- 
tice. For instance, Moscow used 
very few if any Azeri troops during 
the occupation of Iranian 
Azerbaijan in the 1940's. Appar- 
ently, some Soviet strategists felt 
that the use of Muslim soldiers in 
Afghanistan would soothe the Af- 
ghans’ religious sensitivities and 
increase the odds that the ‘social 
revolution,” started in Afghanistan 
under the protection of Muslim- 
Soviet bayonets, would find ac- 
Ceptance and emulation elsewhere 
in the Muslim world. 

To be sure, there are some 
Muslim intellectuals, of every na- 
tionality, who believe that true 
Socioeconomic change in their 
Countries could occur only under 
the rule of native Communist 
regimes—regimes whose _ ideolog- 


ical purity would be guaranteed by 
some kind of Soviet presence and 
supervision. But Soviet actions in 
Afghanistan seem to have back- 
fired. Some Central Asian soldiers 
began to fraternize with the local 
population, and some sympathized 
with the rebel cause; so they were 
soon replaced to some extent by 
Slavic troops. Moreover, the Sovi- 
ets apparently did not anticipate 
prolonged resistance on the part of 
the Afghan mujahedin. Meanwhile, 
most of the Muslim world (includ- 
ing many Soviet friends and even 
radicals and militant leftists) con- 
demned the invasion—openly or in 
private, as the situation warranted. 
Thus, much of the goodwill accu- 
mulated by the Soviets in Muslim 
countries during the past 20 years 
quickly evaporated. Muslims seem 
to have interpreted the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan as clear evi- 
dence of the continuing existence 
of the old Russian anti-Muslim im- 
perialist designs. 

None of the writings reviewed 
here gives any information about 
the Central Asians’ own reaction to 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
Such a reaction cannot be ex- 
pressed publicly, for obvious rea- 
sons. Some private observers with 
access to Central Asia point out, 
though, that Soviet Muslims tend 
either to repeat curtly the Soviet ar- 
guments concerning the Afghan in- 
vasion, or to reject rather abruptly 
any effort to engage them in 
discussion on the subject—an atti- 
tude that can be taken as an indi- 
cation of disapproval.'? The full ef- 
fects of the Soviet invasion will 
manifest themselves only gradual- 
ly, as the significance of events in 
Afghanistan seeps into the con- 
sciousness of Soviet Muslims and 
time allows them to evaluate the 
true dimensions of that conflict. 
rk ee ee ee veer eee eee ener 


'2This was reported to the author by several people 
who recently visited Central Asia. 
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THE REMAINING publications re- 
viewed here deal specifically with 
the place of the ethnic factor in the 
Soviet armed forces. The mono- 
graph by Susan Curran and Dimitri 
Ponomareff, useful though it may 
be as a general historical overview, 
is neither original nor sufficiently 
comprehensive. It does point out 
that the Soviet armed forces gener- 
ally maintained tsarist military tra- 
ditions (even the dress did not 
change much!) and, in conditions 
of national emergency, made spe- 
cial use of various national groups 
as circumstances permitted. The 
tsarist administration formed Ar- 
menian units to fight Turks during 
World War |; the Latvians had their 
own rifle regiments in 1916, which 
proved instrumental in the Bolshe- 
vik victory; the Turkestanis and the 
North Caucasians established the 
Wild Division of cavalry troops. 
However, the application of con- 
scription among Qazaq-Kirgiz in 
1916 stirred a fierce revolt that was 
put down only at the cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives and 
much displacement. In military 
ability the Muslims of Kazan’ and 
the Caucasus were regarded as the 
equals of the Slavs, whereas the 
Central Asians were looked down 
upon and subjected to discrimina- 
tory treatment. Curran and 
Ponomareff refer to the report of 
the Giers Commission of 1882, 
which opposed extension of mili- 
tary conscripton to the Central 
Asian Muslims on the grounds that 
it was not good policy to make 
them more martial in habit, or to 
acquaint them with modern weap- 
onry and create among them a 
body of men trained in the military 
arts (pp. 4-12). 

The Soviet attitude toward the 
military role of the nationalities was 
guided by practical considerations 
rather than ideological faith. The 
Bolshevik revolution was opposed 
in principle to military conscription, 
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but soon resorted to it anyway 
when volunteers failed to material- 
ize in sufficient numbers. Gradual- 
ly, the government integrated into 
the Red Army various national 
units, including approximately 
250,000 Muslim troops, who by 
1923 formed about 4.7 percent of 
the Soviet armed forces. The re- 
gime showed reluctance to estab- 
lish new national units or to ex- 
pand the existing ones, despite the 
contrary decision of the 12th Party 
Congress. Mikhail Frunze’s policy, 
begun in 1924 and aimed at estab- 
lishing national formations, was 
soon abandoned because, among 
other things, local party workers 
“attempted to transform national 
formations into the nuclei of na- 
tional armies” (p. 23). Yet, during 
World War Il, somewhere between 
40 and 80 national and multina- 
tional divisions were formed. Some 
of these fought well, while others 
surrendered to the Germans and 
eventually supplied men for units 
that fought alongside’ the 
Wehrmacht. Finally, after Georgian 
troops refused to fire on protesters 
in Tbilisi in 1956, all remaining na- 
tional units were dissolved. Thus 
the national or ethnic factor was of- 
ten present in the Soviet mili- 
tary—without, however, having 
much effect on its Russian-Slavic 
command structure and character. 

The 1982 Wimbush and Alexiev 
monograph, a sociological-political 
Survey, provides valuable, more 
current information on the ethnic 
factor in the Soviet armed forces. It 
is based on interviews with 130 
people of various nationalities who 
served in the military forces, mostly 
during the last 10 years. Although 
the ratio of nationalities is unbal- 
anced—/77 Jews, 31 Russians, 
and only 4 Muslims were ques- 
tioned—the findings appear to be 
reliable. Once more the Muslims, 
notably those from Central Asia, 
appear to be on the bottom of the 


totem pole. They seek to postpone 
their recruitment into the army by 
every means, including bribes. 
Once in the army, they serve out- 
Side their native regions. After 
Spending no more than an hour or 
two in weapons training, they are 
dispatched to construction battal- 
ions or to special units under the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs per- 
forming guard duties. Many mem- 
bers of these national groups, es- 
pecially the Muslims from Central 
Asia—the ‘“‘Charkas” as they are 
pejoratively called—do not speak 
Russian, or pretend not to. 
Wimbush and Alexiev claim that, in 
fact, it may be this language defi- 
ciency and the lack of education 
and skills, more than deliberate 
national discrimination, that land 
the Central Asians in construction 
battalions. 

Soldiers of the various national 
groups do not mix during their free 
time and prefer to associate with 
their own kind, occasionally engag- 
ing in fights with other groups or 
even with the local population 
(usually over women). There is not 
much fraternization between Cau- 
casian and Central Asian Muslims 
either. This is in a way natural, as 
the draftees in these work battal- 
ions represent the least educated 
groups, whose intellectual horizons 
are narrow and national feelings 
parochial. Among the noncommis- 
sioned personnel, Ukrainians are 
overrepresented; in the officer 
corps, on the other hand, 80 per- 
cent are Russians and 10-15 per- 
cent Ukrainians and Byelorus- 
Sians. The Muslims, by contrast, 
are grossly underrepresented in all 
the command echelons of the Sovi- 
et army. Recent manpower short- 
ages, though, seem to have com- 
pelled the Soviet government to 
recruit more Muslims into the com- 
missioned officers’ ranks. 

According to this Wimbush and 
Alexiev study, army service falls 
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short of being a real education 
experience. The language training 
provides a sort of ‘kitchen Rus 
sian” only. The interviews reporte 
by Wimbush and Alexiev give th 
impression that at the rank-and-fil 
level of the army there is consider 
able national animosity, and glar 
ing “qualitative” deficiency in indi 
viduals from less-developed areas. 
There is also a sort of ‘reverse 
discrimination”: soldiers from th 
Baltic republics, well-educated and 
proud of their nationality, loo 
down upon and openly express 
their dislike of the Russians. 

The situation described by 
Wimbush and Alexiev is perhaps] 
not so different from that prevailing 
in other multinational armies; any 
army can hide much frailty and 
prejudice behind its shiny institue 
tional fagades. What makes the na=" 
tional and racial discrimination in 
the Soviet military so unusual is its 
lengthy persistence in open defi- 
ance of the regime’s professed ide: 
als. An answer to the crucial ques= 
tion of whether such an army will 
fight properly in case of war must 
take into account the fact that the’ 
actual combat forces of the Soviet 
Union consist mainly of Russians 
and other Slavs, whereas the non- 
Slavs are confined largely to auxil- 
lary services that have less imme= 
diate bearing upon the fate of 
battle. But the endurance of this’ 
divisive ethnic factor in the armed | 
forces of the USSR is a reflection’ 
and an extension of a much 
broader unsolved nationality: 
problem. 


THE CONCLUSIONS to be draw 
from these informative studies. 
should be briefly recapitulated 
here. The nationality problem re- | 
mains a major unresolved issue in 
the Soviet Union, despite a 
official statements to the contrary. 
Homo sovieticus appears to be an 
illusion. The most numerous and 
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J also the most unassimilable nation- 
lal groups are the Muslims. They 
hare located mainly on the geo- 
| graphical periphery of the USSR, 
tin regions that once were part of 
} the heartland of Islam and were in- 
/ corporated into tsarist Russia only 
in the 19th century. Islam in its 
broadest cultural, social, and polit- 
ical sense is the source of group 
‘identity, culture, and social behav- 
tior among Soviet Muslims. Al- 
though the “divide and rule” na- 
tionality policy implemented by the 
Soviet regime—principally by fos- 
tering a variety of “national” lan- 
guages—has stifled much of the 
pan-Turkic and pan-lslamic senti- 
ment that prevailed from about 
1880 to 1923, Islam continues to 
provide a basic cultural linkage 
among Soviet Muslims, and to cre- 
ate an invisible barrier separating 
them from the ruling Slavs. The 
atheist and secularist policies of 
the Soviet government have sub- 
‘stantially curtailed the influence 
and activities of established Islam, 
but without making many inroads 
into popular Islam and its vast 
sociocultural system—which, 
though secularized to some extent, 
has continued to thrive in less reli- 
gious garb. 

The economic and social devel- 
opment undertaken by the Soviet 
government in Central Asia has 
produced massive structural 
Changes that appear to have rein- 
forced the Muslims’ sense of sepa- 
rate identity. Moreover, deficiency 
in the Russian language and the 
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low educational and _ professional 
quality of Muslim army recruits 
from Central Asia indicate that the 
region’s much-touted economic 
development may not be as ad- 
vanced and widespread as re- 
ported. Indeed, because of the al- 
most complete lack of reliable data 
from the rural sections of Central 
Asia, one must be skeptical about 
the true scope of economic devel- 
opment there. There is no clear ev- 
idence that the Soviet Muslims are 
disloyal to the state, or that their al- 
legiances are divided between their 
citizenship and their ummet (com- 
munity of Muslim believers). Yet, 
the willingness of Soviet Muslims to 
act as the vanguard of the revolu- 
tion among non-Soviet Muslims 
may, in fact, amount to a veiled ef- 
fort to keep contact with the Islam- 
ic world outside the USSR. Islam 
today apears to be in a stage of re- 
nascence and modernization, and 
it may use communism, socialism, 
or democracy to achieve a mod- 
ernist metamorphosis—much as 
East and West may try to use Islam 
to attain their political and eco- 
nomic goals. 

Two chief causes account for the 
survival of the nationality problem 
and all it entails among the 
Muslims in the USSR. The first is 
the nondemocratic, totalitarian na- 
ture of the Soviet state, which has 
stifled expression of real feelings 
and aspirations and hence built up 
inner resistance to the system. The 
second is the persistence of Rus- 
sian Slavic nationalism, which has 
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preserved its anti-Muslim_ spirit, 
despite the regime’s claims to the 
contrary. These two causes are 
mutually interdependent and com- 
plementary. A solution (admittedly 
utopian) to this nationality problem 
in the USSR may lie only in the es- 
tablishment of a truly democratic 
regime and in the granting of un- 
fettered religious and national 
rights to all the national groups, to- 
gether with a proper distribution 
among them of the vast natural re- 
sources of the USSR. 

One final conclusion suggested 
by the publications under review 
concerns the West, and especially 
the United States. Knowledge in 
academia and government about 
Islam in general, and about Soviet 
Islam in particular, is both biased 
and limited. Suffice it to say that 
the United States does not have a 
single well-balanced academic 
program dedicated to the study of 
Soviet Islam or of Central Asia. 
Most previous studies have been 
innocuous linguistic efforts that for 
the most part echo the Soviet view 
of nationality by conveniently 
ignoring Islam and its role in pro- 
viding a bulwark of cultural and 
national identification against Rus- 
sification. In fact, the “‘Islamic 
question” in the USSR is enor- 
mously complex, and also has seri- 
ous implications for international 
relations. We must therefore thank 
all of the authors reviewed here for 
having brought to public attention 
this vital dimension of contempo- 
rary Soviet reality. 


General Clay and the Russians 


by Martha C. Mautner 


JOHN H. BACKER. Winds of 
History: The German Years of 
Lucius DuBignon Clay. New York, 
NY, Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, 1983. 


| kiss the feet of Clay. 
No one shall say him nay. 
Lord of Berlin. 


(to the tune of “My country ‘tis of thee”) 


THIS DITTY was sung with irrever- 
ent gusto at Allied parties in Berlin 
throughout the postwar Occupa- 
tion. Civilian personnel particularly 
relished the finale: 


Up with hypocrisy! 
Down with democracy! 
Long live bureaucracy! 
Let confusion reign! 


General Lucius Clay, deputy and 
then chief US military governor in 
Germany from 1945 to 1949, was 
not particularly well-loved at the 
working levels of Military Govern- 
ment. He was respected; there was 
never any question who was in 
charge. But that imperial assur- 
ance was hard to stomach. Nor 
were the dogmatic promulgations 
from on high much appreciated, 
even if some “big picture” concept 
allegedly lurked in the background. 
The confusion that was occupied 
Germany seemed to demand local 
flexibility, not ironclad orders ham- 


mered out in response to Washing- 
ton or Allied turf fights. It took 
time, and the perspective of dis- 
tance, to begin appreciating the 
Lord of Berlin, and even now the 
full story is only beginning to 
emerge. 

lronically, much of that impres- 
sive story has been lost in the Ber- 
lin drama, in which Clay became 
an international hero because he 
‘stood up to the Russians.” Yet the 
real irony was that it was Clay’s 
earlier insistence on getting along 
with the Soviets that not only 
fueled contention within the Office 
of Military Government/US 
(OMGUS), but may even have con- 
tributed to Stalin’s willingness to 
risk the Berlin blockade of 1948. 
What brought on Clay’s change of 
heart remains a mystery even to- 
day. John Backer observes that 
with the Moscow Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in the spring of 1947, 
the General finally had to accept 
the fact that the wind in Washing- 
ton had shifted from alliance with 
Moscow to containment. True 
enough. The fact that a fellow gen- 
eral, George C. Marshall, was now 
Secretary of State may also have 
helped Clay’s conversion. But 
Clay’s career in Germany rules out 
So simple an explanation as oppor- 
tunism. Backer charts a far more 
Subtle evolution of attitudes as 
erstwhile allies came to grips with 
the realities of peacetime coexist- 
ence. The Clay odyssey thus may 
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be a better guide to the origins of 
the cold war than many of the 
weighty tomes devoted to that 
topic. In any event, the flavor of 
bureaucracy at work here smacks! 
strongly of the real world that was. 

It also says something about the 
range and complexity of issues in- 
volved that even this remarkably 
perceptive study still only scratch- 
es the surface of the Occupation 
saga. A thousand and one facets of 
that era have been treated else- 
where in more depth and de- 
tail—the scholarly dissertations on 
denazification, decartelization, re 
construction, Berlin, Four Powe 
institutions, etc., are by now le= 
gion. Here those issues are mere 
backdrop; the subject is the Occu- 
pation as a whole and the totally 
unanticipated dimensions of that 
experience. 

Administering a war-devastated 
and refugee-swamped land of 
some 60 million was only one 
chapter. There were also the mind- 
boggling financial problems of ex- 
ternal assets and reparations, the 
human problems of food and repa- 
triation, domestic politics-as-usual 
in Allied capitals, and entrenched 
bureaucracies on the scene and at 
home—not to mention military ang: 
political prima donnas of all stripes 
and nationalities. Superimposed on 
all this were the traditional and at 
times virulent intra-European 
rivalries—the French, more sO 
than the Soviets, initially blocked: 
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Allied agreement—and, of course, 
the emerging confrontation with 
' the USSR. 
Few of the leading actors ever 
mastered the whole picture; most 
were concerned only with their 
particular cut. The few Americans 
who dealt with the whole, with or 
without mastering it, are largely 
gone from the scene. Even a feel 
\ for the contemporary atmosphere 
| has begun to fade, although the 
files and archives literally fill ware- 
houses and are already engrossing 
a second generation of historians. 
Under the circumstances, it is in- 
deed fortunate that the scholar 
who undertook the first serious as- 
|} sessment of Clay’s pivotal role in 

the immediate postwar years 
should himself not only have broad 

experience in international affairs, 
but also be a veteran of Military 

Government and thus at home in 

the context of the times. 

_ Winds of History is not a biogra- 

phy. Clay may be central but he 
hardly emerges as flesh and blood. 

Backer’s subject is rather the com- 

plexities of the Occupation, and 

how circumstances’ gradually 
changed the attitudes and policies 
of those grappling with them. 

Ideologies assume only peripheral 
| Significance; it was the clash of in- 

Stinctively different responses to 
' concrete challenges that eventually 

made for East-West confrontation 

over otherwise soluble problems. 

Implicit in this Clay story is the 

conclusion that neither side came 

into Germany with a master plan, 
only with certain desiderata. What 
happened after 1945 was, as the 

Soviets would say, dictated by life 

itself, not by Moscow or 

Washington. 
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THAT THESIS has, of course, been 
hotly contested by historians, not 
to mention politicians and polemi- 
cists. Certainly there are enough 
documents around to make the 
case that Stalin moved along a pre- 
determined path from the start, or 
that economic priorities dictated 
American policy. Or both. Perhaps 
the real value of this study is that it 
does not attempt to prove any- 
thing. It strives only to reconstruct 
from the records and the recollec- 
tions of participants how and why 
Clay dealt as he did with the major 
issues confronting him. There are 
no sweeping conclusions; the read- 
er is merely left with the impres- 
sion that Clay acted as he thought 
best under the circumstances, and 
had virtually a free hand to do 
so—since there literally was “no 
one to say him nay” most of the 
time. 

Clay deferred to higher authority 
only when absolutely necessary; 
manipulated the Washington bu- 
reaucracy, Congress, and the 
press with consummate skill to ac- 
complish his purpose; and ruth- 
lessly defended his independence 
against all challengers. He was au- 
thoritarian, opinionated, and su- 
premely convinced of his own abili- 
ty. But he was also quintessentially 
an officer and gentleman of the old 
Southern school, never questioning 
the military code of honor. (For ex- 
ample, he flatly refused to believe 
that a West Pointer could have 
stolen the Hessian crown jewels.) 
His original understanding of his 
assignment in Germany—to re- 
place Military Government with a 
democratic German government at 
the earliest possible moment—re- 
mained his operative guideline to 


the end. His was a soldier’s ap- 
proach to problem-solving, which 
placed greater weight on finding 
solutions to immediate problems 
than on the possible international 
implications of such solutions. The 
latter considerations were not in 
his mandate. 

It is sometimes argued that had 
Clay had a better understanding of 
the Soviet Union, German history 
might have taken a different 
course. Perhaps. But if the Clay 
depicted here is a reasonable fac- 
simile of the real one, chances are 
that the same decisions would 
have been made, for the same rea- 
sons. The General was not an inno- 
cent abroad; he was a professional 
officer, interpreting his assigned 
mission by his own lights and ex- 
perience. For him, the Soviets were 
primarily one more element to be 
brought on board if the mission 
were to be accomplished. 

And he himself was, after all, 
one cog (even if a crucial one) in a 
vast machine. The whole machin- 
ery would have had to be pro- 
grammed differently to have 
permitted another approach. In- 
deed, with the passage of time, the 
suspicion grows that Clay’s obses- 
sion with resolving the problems on 
the ground was not all that mis- 
guided. One can reasonably con- 
tend that if the situation in 
Germany had been allowed to fes- 
ter while broader East-West solu- 
tions were sought, Europe might be 
far worse off today. The West Ger- 
mans, in any event, accord the 
General an honored niche in their 
postwar pantheon. There are few 
occupation overlords in history who 
have earned this’ kind of 
appreciation. 
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Underrating Soviet Might 


by James T. Reitz 


VIKTOR SUVOROV. /nside the 
Soviet Army. New York, NY, 
Macmillan, 1982. 


RICHARD GABRIEL. The New Red 
Legions: An Attitudinal Portrait of 
the Soviet Soldier, Vol. 1. Westport, 
CT, and London, Greenwood 
Press, 1980. 


ANDREW COCKBURN. The 
Threat: Inside the Soviet Military 
Machine. New York, NY, Random 
House, 1983. 


THOSE OF US who spend years 
painstakingly piecing together a 
picture of the Soviet military are al- 
ways on the lookout for new 
sources of insight and information 
regarding its capabilities and_ its 
place in the Soviet political system. 
The first two of the books reviewed 
here are particularly tantalizing in 
their promise of unique ap- 
proaches to this topic—the one 
being a study by a former profes- 
sional Soviet officer, the other an 
analysis of interviews conducted 
with a sampling of émigrés who 
had once served in the Soviet 
Army. Such approaches offer the 
possibility of adding flesh-and- 
blood detail to the laboriously com- 
piled tables of organization and in- 
ventories of weapons that so often 
must suffice for Western analysts 
of the Soviet military. Consequent- 
ly, both books aroused great antici- 
pation. Unfortunately, the potential 
inherent in these approaches was 


dashed on the rocks of hyperbole 
in one case, and of methodological 
failings in the other. 


THE FIRST BOOK is by Viktor 
Suvorov—the pseudonym of a 
former Soviet regular army officer 
with more than 15 years of service, 
including command of a motorized 
rifle company and service as a staff 
officer (part of the time with the 
General Staff). /nside the Soviet 
Army is predictably an exciting, 
even sensational work, crammed 
with highly interesting personal in- 
sights and providing, as General 
Sir John Hackett writes in the fore- 
word, a description of what the 
Red Army feels like from inside. 
Unfortunately, the book also con- 
tains so much exaggeration that 
even knowledgeable students of 
the Soviet military/political scene 
will have great difficulty separating 
the wheat from the chaff." 

Time and again Suvorov, in his 
evidently earnest desire to make a 
deadly serious point, succeeds in- 
Stead in calling his judgment into 
question by the repeated insertion 
of mind-boggling assertions. For 
example, he reports that in prepa- 
rations for its 1968 invasion of 
et ee eM 

‘Even Sir John admits that, although ‘there is no 
doubt at all of the author's right to claim unquestioned 
authority on matters which he, as a junior officer could 
be expected to know about at first-hand and in great 
detail ... | cannot myself go all the way with him in 
some of his arguments and | am sometimes bound to 


wonder whether he is always interpreting the evidence 
correctly.” 
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Czechoslovakia (and for a possible 
invasion of Romania, which never 
occurred), the Soviet Union con- 
structed ‘“‘thousands” of under- 
ground command posts, communi- 
cations centers, depots and stores, 
all on ‘the very borders of the 
country” (p. 3). He does not speci- 
fy which borders—the compara- 
tively short Soviet-Czechoslova' 
border or the longer Soviet 
Romanian border. But in either 
case, accomplishment of this feat 
without detection by the West—if it 
occurred—would have to rank as! 
one of the military-engineering and. 
security triumphs of all time. 

Yet another astonishing claim: 
Suvorov states that at roughly the 
time of the Czechoslovak affair, the 
USSR emplaced ‘‘tens of thou- 
sands” of old Soviet tanks in con- 
crete shelters along the Sino-Soviet 
border so that only the turrets— 
strengthened with armor- 
plating—were above ground; in ad- | 
dition, “thousands” of gun turrets 
from obsolete warships were inter- 
spersed (p. 78). ‘‘Tens of thou-| 
sands’’ means at least 20,000° 
tanks, and at Suvorov’s figure of 
1,514 tanks per tank army (he was” 
trained as a tank officer), this 
means that the Soviets deployed: 
and dug in along the Sino-Soviet 
border enough old armor to equip 
at least 13 tank armies, not to 
mention the implied scrapping of 
enough ships to provide at least 
2,000 ship turrets. 
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In another place, Suvorov states 
that 10 days into a full military mo- 
bilization the USSR is capable of 
having expanded its roughly two- 

‘million-strong Ground Forces alone 
tinto some 21 to 23 million effec- 
tives—not to mention the Soviet 
Strategic Rocket Forces, the Air 
‘Defense Forces, the Air Forces, the 
‘Naval Forces, the Rear Services, 
the Civil Defense, and the not in- 
{considerable number of troops of 
‘the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
the KGB (p. 68). This mobilization 
‘figure just for the Ground Forces is 
some 10 million larger than the to- 
tal for a// Soviet armed forces at 
the height of World War II.? 

' Other examples are rife. Let me 
‘provide just a few of these innu- 
“merable outrageous statements: 


) e@The Chief Directorate of Stra- 

‘tegic Deception, a recent innova- 
tion in the General Staff, has at its 

‘disposal tens of thousands of high- 
ly qualified specialists” (p. 107). 


| ©The Operational (or First) Di- 
‘rectorate of the General Staff is re- 
sponsible for producing war plans. 

. it is in this Directorate that the 
‘Soviet Union’s 5-year economic 
‘plans originate’ (p. 282). More- 
‘Over, industry in the USSR is “al- 
“most entirely military,” and more 
Cloth is used “for the production of 
‘parachutes than for the manufac- 

ture of clothes for 260 million peo- 
ple” (p. 31). 


@ American engineers built an 
estimated 253 submarines for the 
» pre-World War II Soviet Navy 
1(p. 89). 


} “Soviet military intelligence ... 
‘in numbers and technical equip- 
/ment is approximately the size of 


2A Soviet World War II ‘peak strength”’ of 
12,500,000 is cited in Encyclopedia Americana, 
Vol. 29, Danbury, CT, Grolier, p. 530. 
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... the entire armed forces of the 
Federal Republic of Germany”’ 
(p. 92). 


e Not all Strategic Rocket Force 
missiles have bona fide nuclear 
warheads, because of a chronic 
critical shortage of uranium. So, 
those which do not have explosive 
nuclear warheads are crammed 
with radioactive waste for use in a 
nuisance-value attack (p. 59). 


@ Every type of Soviet combat 
vehicle must have sufficient fuel 
capability to take it at least 600 kil- 
ometers (i.e., 375 miles). Thus, 
Soviet forces ‘‘would be able to 
make a dash across Western 
Germany without refueling’’ 
Carit 75): 


e ‘The rocket brigades lay down 
a nuclear carpet ahead of the Tank 
Army” (p. 166)—which the latter 
then presumably crosses(?)! 


e “Provisions, Spare parts, etc., 
are, quite simply, not supplied’ 
(p. 176). 


e The Soviet soldier is not issued 
a sleeping bag and does not need 
one. ‘‘He can be left unfed for sev- 
eral days. All he needs is ammuni- 
tion” (p. 175). 


e Soviet anti-tank guns are not 
self-propelled, so that their com- 
manders cannot withdraw in criti- 
cal situations but “are compelled 
... to fight to the death” (p. 197). 


e Mutinies on Soviet ships and 
in Soviet divisions are far from rare 
(pi2iy 


e Russians must not be sta- 
tioned in the RSFSR, Ukrainians in 
Ukraine, etc. ... It is also essential 
to mix all the nationalities together 
in divisions, regiments, and battal- 
ions’ (p. 216). Try to reconcile 
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those two statements! 


@ On p. 255, Suvorov states that 
a Soviet officer cannot “punish or 
reward,” yet on the same page he 
claims that “a company command- 
er may hold a soldier under arrest 
for three days,” and on p. 257 he 
States that “a tough commander 
may take a disobedient soldier ... 
and beat him unmercifully.” 


e According to Suvorovy, 
Khrushchev “threw 1,200,000 offi- 
cers and NCO’s out of the Army” in 
the early 1960's (p. 270). This out 
of an announced total strength of 
5.75 million(?)! 


In all of the examples cited, there 
may be a grain of truth, as con- 
firmed by many other good 
sources. But in each case, the au- 
thor has exaggerated—often 
shamelessly—to emphasize his 
point. 

Suvorov writes about a number 
of topics either never before or only 
murkily reported in open Western 
and Soviet literature. These include 
the role of the Defense Council; the 
role of the ‘Strategic Directions” 
(Napravieniya); the role of Airborne 
Assault, Diversionary (SPETSNAZ), 
and Fortified Area troops; the role 
of military intelligence; the process 
of formation of divisions and other 
units by dividing an existing unit in 
two, by fleshing out existing but 
reduced-strength units, or by 
upgrading existing units; and the 
role of the strategic offensive. Yet 
in discussing these points of obvi- 
ous and vital concern, Suvorov 
makes no distinction between what 
he knows from personal experi- 
ence, what he assumes or has de- 
duced, what he has heard from re- 
liable sources, and what is just 
plain scuttlebutt. Everything is 
lumped together without a single 
footnote. Nevertheless, there is in- 
direct evidence that he has indeed 
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consulted Western-derived materi- 
als. This may be deduced from his 
disparaging remarks about “West- 
ern experts” (see pp. 28-29) and 
from the close similarity between 
his map (pp. 47-48) outlining the 
military districts and the sites of 
their headquarters and the map on 
p.95 of The Military Balance 
1980-81.° 

Suvorov writes with a flair, and 
with his unquestioned knowledge 
of the subject could have produced 
a great piece of work. Instead, the 
book borders on being truly 
exasperating. 


RICHARD GABRIEL’S The New 
Red Legions also failed to live up to 
this reviewer's expectations. To be 
Sure, the idea of using émigrés as 
a prime source of information on 
the internal workings of the Soviet 
Army deserves top marks. And the 
author must also be given due 
credit for the enormous amount of 
work and effort expended on his 
project. Like Suvorov, Gabriel had 
a chance to make a contribution to 
Western understanding of the Sovi- 
et military that would stand for 
years to come. Again like Suvorov, 
he appears to have chosen—for 
reasons not readily apparent—to 
eschew a more rational and rea- 
soned approach in favor of 
sensationalism. 

Gabriel somewhat  patronizingly 
dismisses questions of military or- 
ganization; weapons types, num- 
bers, deployment, employment, 
and effects; doctrine; tactics; man- 
power numbers; and the specifics 
of training as mere ‘hard 
data’’—"‘readily available’ and 
“most easily measured” (p. 4). In 
contrast, he repeatedly touts his 
own work as the first attempt ‘‘to 
get inside the Soviet soldier’s 
head,” and “to arrange a body of 
Pre a al i tne el oo 0 tose cae 


*London, The International Institute of Strategic 
Studies, 1980. 


empirical data dealing with the 
Subject longitudinally over time” 
‘Gayeay? 

The consistent use of the term 
“Soviet soldier” (instead of “former 
Soviet soldier’) reflects a clever 
conceit on the part of the author 
and warrants a brief discussion of 
Gabriel's respondent sample or 
“universe.” It turns out that ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 1,059 émi- 
grés, of whom 134 responded, 113 
of them indicating prior service in 
the Soviet Armed Forces. What we 
have are a handful of Soviet ex- 
servicemen, mostly Jewish émi- 
grés, mostly single-term con- 
scripts, more than 55 percent of 
whom completed active military 
service between almost 20 to more 
than 40 years ago, and less than 
12 percent of whom completed 
service less than 10 years ago. One 
must thus keep in mind throughout 
that—despite the book’s title—the 
“Red Legionnaires” discussed are 
not that ‘‘new.’’4 

What substantive areas does our 
author treat? Not “easily accessi- 
ble” hard data, but things that he 
Says are more difficult to measure 
and yet are important to troop 
morale and presumably to unit co- 
hesiveness and effectiveness— 
pay, leave, food, treatment by su- 
periors, sanitation and health, 
housing and training conditions. 
Notwithstanding Gabriel’s implica- 
tion to the contrary, much has al- 
ready been written about these is- 
Sues in books, pamphlets, and 
articles, albeit sometimes in the 
Same somewhat offhand, piece- 
meal fashion with which Gabriel 
here treats matters of organization, 
equipment, tactics, etc. Whatever 
the shortcomings of the existing lit- 
erature, it is widely known that the 
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“On the author's sample, see further Richard 
Gabriel, The New Red Legions: A Survey Data Source 
Book. Westport, CT, and London, Greenwood Press, 
1980. 
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Soviet conscript’s pay is low; that 
his food is monotonous and not 
that plentiful; that by regulation he 
gets a bath once every 7-10 days 
“whether he needs it or not’: that 
leave is infrequent; and that train- 
ing is long, repetitious, and tough. 
So it was in the time of Suvoroy 
(the peerless tsarist commander 
Aleksandr Suvorov, that is, not his 
pseudonymous. namesake Viktor), | 
and probably before that; and so it 
remains today. 4 

Even given the vintage of his 
sample, Gabriel had an opportunity | 
to richly augment the existing liter. 
ature with accurate and represen-| 
tative detail. Instead he com- 
pounded the problem by asking a 
veritable flood of leading or slanted 
questions, the answers to 
which—in most cases—could al- 
most have been predicted. By this 
reviewer's count, some 90 of t 
total of 155 questions suffered 
from such deficiencies. Let me just 
list a few examples: 


e “At the time you were in the 
military, did you think it vee 
waste of time?” 


4 


e “How much did the troops 
complain about the food?” 


e “Were the troop barracks USU> © 
ally overcrowded?” 


*Among good recent books on the Soviet armed 
forces are, in order of most recent appearance: Von __ 
Hardesty, Red Phoenix: The Rise of Soviet Airpowet, 
1941-1945, Washington, DC, The Smithsonian ; 
Institution Press, 1982; Harriet F. and William F. $ ott, | 
The Armed Forces of the USSR, 2nd ed., rev. and 
updated, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981; John M. 
Collins, The U.S.-Soviet Military Balance, 1960-1981 
New York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 1980; Jean Paul Brule, 
Demain—L’Armée Sovietique (Tomorrow—The Sovi 
Army), Paris, Editions Copernic, 1978; John E. Moore r 
The Soviet Navy Today, Briarcliff Manor, NY, Stein and | 
Day, 1978; The Soviet Military Machine, London, 
Chartwell Books, 1978; Friedrich Weiner and Willia 
Lewis, Armies of the Warsaw Pact, Vienna, Verlag © 
Uberreuter, 1977; and Herbert Goldhamer, The Sow 
Soldier: Soviet Military Management at the Troop Leve | 
New York, NY, Crane, Russak, 1975. The Scott, 
Collins, and Brule volumes are the most 
comprehensive of these. 


N 8 “In your experience in the mili- 
tary were certain national or reli- 
gious groups singled out for unfair 
: reatment?”’ 
hese former soldiers were asked 
yhether they felt their officers and 
INCO’s ‘‘stifled the initiative of 
jothers,” ‘‘were selfish,” drew ‘too 
jstrong a line” between themselves 
nd their men, ‘never’ developed 
: A A F 
iclose personal ties ‘‘with their 
imen,” ‘truly knew their men and 
respected their capabilities,” often 
ipraised their troops ‘for doing a 
jod job and meant it,” or “treated 
people in an_ impersonal 
manner—like cogs in a machine.” 
There are further problems, 
yelating to the use Gabriel makes 
of his data: 
a 
~@When 49.5 percent of the re- 
Dondents said they felt that troops 
in their unit went AWOL ‘quite of- 
n” or “often,” Gabriel deduces 
that the AWOL rate is between 40 
percent and 50 percent (p. 162). 


~@ Although 73 percent of re- 
Spondents reported that stories 
about suicide and suicide attempts 
were either “uncommon” or were 
“almost never” heard, Gabriel de- 
duces that the average soldier feels 
that suicide occurs ‘‘almost com- 
monly” (p. 178). 

~@When none of the small num- 
Der of ex-commanding officers in 
the sample characterized brother 
Mficers as “selfish,” Gabriel infers 
Jat this may be self-delusion on 
the part of the entire Soviet officer 
corps! (p. 94). 


@ Although 67 percent of sol- 
rs rated their officers as average 
better, Gabriel states that ‘““com- 
10n soldiers in the Soviet army 
tank their officers generally on the 
lower end of the quality scale, 
fanking most of them as “average” 
‘i 


b 
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(p. 209). Just what is “average’’? 
And can one deduce from such ev- 
idence, as Gabriel seems to 
(p. 211), that Soviet units poten- 
tially suffer from a crisis of quality 
officer leadership? 


e Although 69 percent of re- 
spondents said they had made 
“close friends” while in the mili- 
tary, Gabriel concludes that most 
Soviet soldiers failed to develop 
strong personal ties with fellow sol- 
diers (pp. 198-99). 


Gabriel's preconceptions are also 
revealed in his ‘surprise’ that 79 
percent of respondents felt their 
unit would have fought ‘“‘moderate- 
ly well” or “fairly well’’ in combat 
(p. 216). 

Finally, there are a number of 
unsubstantiated assertions scat- 
tered through this work: 


@ Gabriel decides (without citing 
any evidence) that “the Soviet offi- 
cer corps is a heavily bureau- 
cratized and careerist-oriented in- 
stitution” (p. 111). 


e He claims that ‘‘the Soviet 
Army remains a traditional, classic 
World War I] European Army and is 
not a modern military institution” 
(p. 28). But on p. 126, he admits 
that “the Soviet Army has generally 
improved, has become more pro- 
fessionalized, has better equip- 
ment, is better organized” than its 
WW II equivalent. 


e‘‘In contrast to Western 
armies, the Soviet union relies 
heavily on conscription” (p. 34). 
Actually, nine NATO countries and 
five other West European states 
rely heavily on conscription, all but 
one of them obtaining more than 
half their military personnel in this 
fashion. 


e ‘There does not appear to be 
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: 


the wholesale shepherding of large 
numbers of officers through staff 
schools so characteristic of West- 
ern armies” (p. 82). This about a 
Soviet military school system that 
has at least 17 large branch and 
higher service academies above 
the level of officer-candidate 
training! 


Thus, the author, despite a veri- 
table mountain of toil, seems for- 
lornly enmeshed in his own spuri- 
ous logic. He depicts a Soviet 
Army—mostly as seen through the 
feelings and perceptions of his 
aging cadre of respondents, and 
not through factual detail pre- 
sented by them or him—in which 
not very competent officers, and 
NCO’s of the same or only slightly 
better quality, preside over a badly 
mistreated, lonely, faceless mass 
of conscript privates. Food, hous- 
ing, pay, and other amenities are 
poor; training is long and hard; and 
Superiors are monumentally insen- 
sitive. Consequently, morale is low, 
as evidenced by a very high AWOL 
rate, a high desertion rate, ‘‘ram- 
pant” alcohol abuse, a high suicide 
rate, and other such indicators. 

This army he terms an anachro- 
nism, having all the weaknesses of 
the old-style “traditional” West Eu- 
ropean army of 40 years ago but 
few of its strengths, such as a pro- 
fessional officer corps, a body of 
professional NCO’s and strict but 
humane discipline. The unlikely 
AWOL rate of 40-50 percent is 
seen as about ‘‘the same rate 
found in US Army units” (p. 162), 
and the relatively high “rates of de- 
sertion very closely parallel those 
we find in modern American and 
other Western armies” (p. 172). 
Yet it is precisely these armies that 
the Soviet Army supposedly should 
emulate, presumably because of 
their better food, housing, pay, and 
leave policies. One can only imag- 
ine what a monumental binge the 
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Soviet Army, already ‘“‘awash in a 
sea of vodka” (p. 154), could enjoy 
on US Army pay! (Incidentally, 
concerning the US Army, Gabriel 
on p. 162 somewhat gratuitously 
states—without any substanti- 
ation—that its soldiers ‘‘are regular 
users of hard drugs.”’) 

In sum, the Suvorov and Gabriel 
volumes fall far short of the original 
promise they held out for this re- 
viewer. These works, for all their 
Superficial appeal, should not be 
treated as reliable new reference 
works on the Soviet Army. Suvorov 
sought to present a picture of the 
Soviet Armed Forces as being both 
formidable and vulnerable, per- 
haps more vulnerable than formi- 
dable (in his hyperbole he even 
goes so far as to state on p. 245 
that “if war with the West should 
break out, Soviet soldiers would 
surrender by the millions’’). Gabriel 
attempted to present his version of 
a clay-footed Soviet military colos- 
sus by using slanted, leading ques- 
tions and by expressing surprise 
when the answers did not agree 
with his preconceptions. 


OUR THIRD author, Andrew Cock- 
burn, is far smoother, more facile 
and subtle in his assessment of the 
Soviet “threat.” For reasons best 
Known to himself, he does his level 
best to indicate that the threat is 
far less ominous than popularly as- 
sumed by a series of Western gov- 
ernments (including the US) and 
by a host of well-known and repu- 
table Western military scholars and 
writers. 

Ironically, Cockburn freely 
uses—without attribution—the 
data developed and accepted by 
such governments and_ scholars. 
The following information in his 
book is generally accepted knowl- 
edge developed by such sources: 
that there are 180 Soviet divisions 
of all types, 138 land-based 
ICBM’s, 50,000 tanks, and 350 


Submarines of all types (p. 5); that 
the Soviet Union drafts about 1.8 
million youths each year (p. 31); 
that there are 5.8 million Soviet 
servicemen (p. 105); that there are 
38 Soviet tank divisions and 117 
motorized rifle divisions; that the 
Strength of each full-strength tank 
division is 11,000 men and 288 
tanks; and that the strength of 
each motorized rifle division is 
13,000 men and 288 tanks 
(p. 107). By failing to credit the 
many Western sources on which 
he has relied, Cockburn sets him- 
self up as an independent expert, 
and then proceeds to dispute or 
disparage those on whom he bases 
his “expertise.” 

Another device that Cockburn 
employs is to quote anonymous 
sources, usually of US origin. 
Thus, anonymous US Army cap- 
tains and sergeants are quoted as 
disparaging captured Soviet tank 
equipment (pp. 120, 124). A 
nameless former intelligence ‘‘offi- 
cial” tells the author that a certain 
tank plant in Ukraine is credited 
with producing 500 tanks per year, 
adding, ‘‘It’s the number they use 
when they don’t know if it’s zero or 
1,000; = sAnw)ordinaryia:Gi* 
reportedly serving in an ‘aggressor 
force” training unit utilizing Soviet 
materiel is quoted to the effect that 
“a lot of people think they [the So- 
viets] look like Hercules, y’know. 
They have just as many problems 
as we do with their army.” Another 
unidentified soldier “chimes in. 
‘Since I’ve joined the Army, l’ve 
learned quite a bit about them and 
their capabilities, and | don’t see 
any problems with them at all’” 
(p. 25). 

One other such source is an 
unidentified ‘recent Soviet émigré” 
working as a taxicab driver in New 
York City, who told Cockburn he 
had given former US Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance “a description of 
the Soviet threat from the inside 
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[that] was very different from w 
the secret intelligence briefin 
had been telling him all along 
The inference is that the inform 
tion conveyed during that thre 
dollar ride somehow should be a 
corded equal weight to th 
developed by the complex proce 
of “accumulating, sifting a 
refining of intelligence for 
decision-makers” that the auth 
blithely costs out at an “estimate 
US$15 billion a year” (p. 18). 

Cockburn seeks to discrec 
those Western analysts with who 
he disagrees and to tout those w 
think as he does. The highly qua 
fied team of Harriet Fast a 
William F. Scott, coauthors of se 
eral well-received books and of a 
ticles too numerous ta mentio 
are gratuitously labeled 
“hawkish scholars” (pp. 54, 12 
Cockburn also quotes K. M. Tsip 
of the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology on the perverse effec 
of Soviet secrecy: “The Russia 
are a wonderful threat to have b 
Cause, you know, they’re foolish 
paranoid about it. They are inferi 
and that’s why they try to kee 
themselves from being found o 
That’s a wonderful way to have 
bogeyman for the American publ 
to be frightened by” (p. 94 
Herbert York, former head of De 
fense Development Research a 
Engineering at the Pentagon, 
quoted thus: “All our estimates a 
based on the assumption that Mu 
phy’s law does not operate in t 
USSR. ... the people who ... a 
behind most of these exaggerate 
estimates are people who in so 
way benefit from a strong, vigo 
ous, ... overblown Western milita 
research and development pr« 
gram” (p. 17). 

The leitmotif of Cockburn’s wo 
seems to be that the Soviets are, i 
the words of an early 19th-centu 
song, ‘more to be pitied than ce 
sured.” He points out that: 


@ The Warsaw Pact armies have 
territory of 23.5 million square 
lometers to defend, 22.5 million 
them Soviet. This is more than 
e US, Europe, and China com- 
ned. The NATO armies in Europe 
ve only 2 million square kilome- 
rs, or one-eleventh of that area, 
‘defend (p. 8). 


20ple must come in part from 
yuntries outside Soviet control’ 
9). How tragic! 


| 
} 
| e “The daily bread of the Soviet 


'e “Soviet leaders cannot equip 
eir arsenals with American or 
2rman weapons. They must de- 
slop their equivalents themselves 
‘id thus far, it has been a struggle 
) catch up” (p. 10). Does he 
'ean in numbers and types of 
onventional weaponry? 

~~ 

| e Recent methods for examining 
ie Soviet defense budget have 
own that the price the Soviets 
id for defense has been much 
igher than previously estimated in 
ye West. Cockburn’s comment: 
[his was widely misunderstood to 
ean that the Soviets were in- 
sting in more weapons. The truth 
as, they were investing more to 
oduce the same amount of 
apons because of inefficiency” 
. 81). In a word, he tries to turn a 
ry complex issue into the 
/ersimplified implication of an in- 
eased cost per weapon because 
‘increased bungling in manufac- 
ring. The implicit assumption 
re—that the numbers (and pre- 
mably the quality and types) of 
€apons have remained the 
me—is Cockburn’s own arbi- 
ary, unverifiable conclusion. 


e “By 1948, the Soviet forces 
d been reduced to a total of 2.8 
illion, including the large but mil- 
rily irrelevant forces devoted to 
aintaining order among the civil- 
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ian population” (p. 10). 


elf the Soviet tank designers 
have really been striving to make 
their tanks as small as possible, 
they have certainly accepted sacri- 
fices in the cause, or at least re- 
quired the hapless tank crews to 
accept them” (p. 120). To believe 
Cockburn, Soviet tank crews are 
apparently more vulnerable to the 
inner working of their tanks than to 
opposing forces (pp. 118-20). 


® Concerning Soviet defense in- 
dustry in general, Cockburn as- 
Sures us that ‘‘the diversion of 
huge amounts of resources into 
defense does not necessarily mean 
that the Russians receive a propor- 
tionate return on their investment.” 
“Their secrecy,” he warns, “should 
not serve as a blank canvas on 
which US defense interests can 
paint notions of a perfect structure, 
employing the best and brightest 
and operating with maximum effi- 
ciency to produce an ever increas- 
ing number of deadly weapons. 
Rather, it seems ‘‘on the evidence” 
(a strange assertion, judging from 
Soviet “secrecy” alluded to earlier) 
that what we have is a ‘‘stagnating 
bureaucratic organism hiding its 
frailties from the world” (p. 94). 


The author seems intent on 
painting the intelligence agencies 
and other ‘defense interests’ of 
the United States in a villainous 
light. He charges that analysis of 
intelligence information “is not and 
cannot be objective. The teams of 
analysts who interpret the various 
facts must have some general idea 
of the conclusion they expect to 
reach from the start. In the intelli- 
gence business, while the raw data 
flow up from the bottom, the con- 
clusions are sent down from the 
top.” Cockburn sees the principal 
‘“oreordained conclusion’ as 
dating back to US President Harry 
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Truman’s cold war observation that 
“The Soviet Union and its colonial 
Satellites are maintaining armed 
forces of great size and strength in 
both Europe and Asia. Their vast 
armies pose a constant threat to 
world peace” (p. 23). 

In an exquisite piece of sophist- 
ry, Cockburn even attempts to ra- 
tionalize away the clear disparity 
between 2.2 million US military 
personnel and 5.8 million Soviet 
servicemen. He finds 920,000 to 
be construction and railroad troops 
that are politically too unreliable or 
otherwise unusable as combat 
troops; 650,000 are internal secu- 
rity and Border Guard troops ‘‘and 
are irrelevant to any East-West 
confrontation”; 100,000 are civil 
defense troops; “the Soviet troops 
of National Air Defense number 
560,000”; ‘‘a Soviet force of 
495,000 men guards the long bor- 
der with China”; Soviet headquar- 
ters require a staffing of 250,000, 
and Soviet military air transport re- 
quires another 100,000; political 
officers number 70,000, and there 
are 160,000 officer candidates. 
Only by discarding the kinds of 
troops the US does not have or 
thinks it does not need, and by 
considering that in some cases we 
can do the same job with less, can 
Cockburn reach his incredible con- 
clusion, that “the net is about 2 
million on either side” (pp. 105-7). 

Recently retired NATO Secretary 
General Joseph Luns also comes 
under Cockburn’s guns. According 
to the author, Luns ‘“‘notes with 
practiced gloom” that ‘‘the numer- 
ical balance of forces has moved 
slowly but steadily in favor of the 
Warsaw Pact over the past two 
decades. During this period the 
members of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance have lost much of the techno- 
logical advantage which permitted 
NATO to rely on the view that qual- 
ity could compensate for quantity.” 
Cockburn also notes Luns’s state- 
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ment that “Warsaw Pact military 
doctrine as shown by its literature 
and military exercises calls for 
large-scale penetration into enemy 
territory in order to secure strategic 
objectives. ... Warsaw Pact forces 
are therefore organized and 
equipped in accordance with the 
fundamental principle that they 
must be able to take the offensive 
in any conflict” (p. 105). Cockburn 
tries to dismiss these sober reflec- 
tions in the following way: ‘...such 
assessments can never be objec- 
tive, since they are built up of 
facts, bolstered by prejudices, as- 


sembled toward a particular end. 
The minimizing of one’s own forces 
and the maximizing of those of the 
enemy are standard gambits in 
‘bean counting,’ practiced with 
varying disregard for veracity by all 
participants” (p. 105). 

Cockburn is a word-smith and 
phrase-maker of great skill, acu- 
men, and polish. He has also done 
an enormous amount of research 
in preparation for this book. How- 
ever, the author repeatedly reveals 
his own biases and prejudices and 
thus repeatedly is hoisted on the 
same petard he directed at Luns. 
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The title “The Threat: Inside t 
Soviet Military Machine” is close 
false advertising, a case of ba 
and-switch, since the obvious pu 
pose of the book is to assure t 
reader that the Soviet threat is 
minor one if it does, in fact, exis 
Cockburn seems to be wishing 

pox’’ on both the Soviet and 

houses, only somewhat more vir 
lent a pox on the United States. 


The bottom line is that the thre 


books reviewed here contribute | 


tle if anything to a sober asses) 


ment of the realities of Soviet mi 
tary power. 
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